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A  TREATISE  ^ 

ON  A  CONTEMPLATIVE  LIFE, 

da 
ON  THE  VIRTUBS  OP  SUPPLIANTS. 


I.  Havino  mentioned  the  Essenes,  who  in  all  respects  se- 
lected for  their  admiration  and  for  their  especial  adoption  the 
practical  course  of  life,  and  who  excel  in  all,  or  what  perhaps 
may  be  a  less  nnpopnlar  and  invidious  thing  to  say,  in  most 
of  its  parts,  I  will  now  proceed,  in  the  regular  order  of  mj 
subject,  to  speak  of  those  who  have  embraced  the  speculative 
life,  aud  I  will  saj  what  appears  to  me  to  be  desirable  to  be 
said  on  the  subject,  not  drawing  anj  fictitious  statements 
from  mj  own  hetd  for  the  sake  of  improving  the  appearance 
of  that  side  of  the  question  which  nearly  all  poets  and  essay- 
ists are  much  accustomed  to  do  in  the  scarcity  of  good 
actions  to  extol,  but  with  the  greatest  simplicity  adhering 
strictly  to  the  truth  itself^  to  which  I  know  wdl  that  even  the 
most  eloquent  men  do  not  keep  dose  in  their  speeohes. 

Nevertheless  we  must  make  the  endeavour  and  labour  to 
attain  to  this  virtue ;  for  it  is  not  right  that  the  greatness  of 
the  virtue  of  the  men  should  be  a  cause  of  silence  to  those  who 
do  not  think  it  right  that  anything  which  is  creditable  should 
be  suppressed  in  silence ;  but  the  deliberate  intention  of  the 
philosopher  is  at  once  displayed  from  the  appellation  given  to 
them;  for  with  strict  regard  to  etymology,  they  are  called 
therapeutn  and  theiapeutrides,*  either  because  they  profess 
an  art  of  medidne  more  excellent  than  that  in  general  use  in 
dties  (for  that  only  heals  bodies,  but  the  other  heals  souls 
which  are  under  the  mastery  of  terrible  and  almost  incurable 
diseases,  which  pleasures  and  appetites,  feara  and  .griefs,  and 
covetousness,  and  follies,  and  injustice,  aiid  all  the  rest  of  the 
innumerable  multitude  of  other  passions  and  vices,  have  in- 
flicted upon  them),  or  else  because  they  have  been  instructed 
by  nature  and  the  sacred  laws  to  serve  the  living  God,  who  is 
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superior  to  the  good,  and  more  simple  thati  the  one,  and  more 
ancient  than  the  unit ;  with  whom,  however,  who  is  there  of 
those  who  profess  pietj  that  we  can  possiblj  compare  ?  Can 
we  compare  those  who  honour  the  elements,  earth,  water,  air, 
and  fire?  to  whom  different  nations  have  giren  different 
names,  calling  fire  HephaBStus,  I  imagine  because  of  its  kin- 
dling,* and  the  air  Hera,  I  imagine  because  of  its  being  raised 
up,f  and  raised  aloft  to  a  great  height,  and  water  Poseidon, 
probably  because  of  its  being  drinkable,}  and  the  earth  Deme- 
ter,  because  it  appears  to  be  the  mother  §  of  all  plants  and  of 
all  animals. 

But  these  names  are  the  inrentions  of  sophists:  but  the 
elements  are  inanimate  matter,  and  immovable  by  any  power 
of  their  own,  being  subjected  to  the  operator  on  them  to 
receive  from  him  every  kind  of  shape  or  distinctive  quality 
which  he.  chooses  to  give  them.  But  what  shall  we  say  of 
those  men  who  worship  the  perfect  'things  made  of  them, 
the  sun,  the  moon,  and  the  other  stars,  planets,  or  fixed-stars, 
or  the  whole  heaven,  or  the  universal  world  ?  And  yet  even 
they  do  not  owe  their  existence  to  themselves,  but  to  some 
creator  whose  knowledge  has  been  most  perfect,  both  in  mind 
and  degree.  What,  again,  shall  we  say  of  the  demi-gods? 
This  is  a  matter  which  is  perfectly  ridiculous :  for  how  can  the 
same  man  be  both  mortal  and  immortal,  even  if  we  leave  out 
of  ^e  question  the  fact  that  the  origin  of  the  birth  of  all  these 
beings  is  liable  to  reproach,  as  being  full  of  youthful  intempe- 
rance, which  its  authors  endeavour  with  great  profiinity  to 
impute  to  blessed  and  divine  natures,  as  if  they,  being  madly 
in  love  with  mortal  women,  had  connected  themselves  with 
them ;  while  we  know  gods  to  be  free  from  all  participation  in 
and  from  all  influence  of  passion,  and  completely  happy. 

Again,  what  shall  we  say  of  those  who  worship  carved 
works  and  images?  the  substances  of  which,  stone  and  wood, 
were  only  a  Uttle  while  before  perfectly  destitute  of  shape, 

*  Th«  Gnok  is  fCa^ic,  M  if  'Hf ai^roc  were  alap  derived  from 
Swroiian,  being  ttfdn  to  ifi^, 

t  The  Qreek  wofd  U  atpgvOai,  to  whioh'Hpa  baa  some  limiUrity  in 
■oond. 

X  The  Greek  wocd  if  w6rWf  derived  from  8rd  ling,  perf.  pan.  of 
ir/vw  wiwoTMf  from  the  2n4  ahig*  of  which  niiroaai,  woo^l^iv  may 
probably  be  derived. 

I  The  Greek  word  ia  i^nT^p,  evidently  the  root  of  A^M^P* 
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bofore  the  stone-cntten  or  wood-cotten  hewed  them  out  of  the 
kindred  staff  around  them,  while  the  remainder  of  the  material, 
their  near  relation  and  brother  as  it  were,  is  made  into  ewers, 
or  footrpans,  and  other  common  and'dishonoored  vessels,  which 
are  employed  rather  for  uses  of  darkness  than  for  such  as  will 
bear  the  Uffht ;  for  as  for  the  customs  of  the  Egyptians,  it  is 
not  creditable  even  to  mention  them,  for  they  have  introduced 
irrational  beasts,  and  those  not  merely  such  as  are  domestic  and 
tame,  but  even  the  most  ferocious  of  wild  beasts  to  share  the 
honours  of  the  gods,  taking  some  out  of  each  of  the  elements 
beneath  the  moon,  as  the  uon  from  among  the  animals  which 
live  on  the  earth,  the  crocodile  from  among  those  which  live 
in  the  water,  the  kite  from  such  as  traverse  the  air,  and  the 
Egyptian  iris.  And  though  they  actually  see  that  these  ailimalii 
are  born,  and  that  they  are  in  need  of  food,  and  that  they  are 
insatiable  in  voracity  and  full  of  all  sorts  of  filth,  and  mbreover 
poisonous  and  devourers  of  men,  and  liable  to  be  destroyed  by 
all  kinds  of  diseases,  and  that  in  hct  they  are  often  destroyed 
not  only  by  natural  deaths^  but  also  by  violepc^,  still  they, 
civilised  men,  worship  these  untameable  and  ferocious  beasts ; 
though  rational  men,  they  worship  irrational  beasts ;  though 
they  have  a  near  relationship  to  the  Deity,  they  worship 
creatures  unworthy  of  being  compared  even  to  some  of  the 
beasts ;  though  appointed  as  rulers  and  master^,.  Uiey  worship 
creatures  which  are  by  nature  subjects  and  slaves, 

II.  But  since  these  men  infect  not  only  their  fellow 
countrymen,  but  also  all  that  come  near  them  -with  folly,  let 
them  remain  uncovered,  being  mutilated  in  that  meet  indis- 
pensable of.  all  the  outward  senses,  namely,  sight  I  atn 
speaking  here  not  of  the  sight  of  the  body,  but  of  that  of  the 
soul,  by  which  alone  truth  and  falsehood  tire  distinffuished  from 
one  another.  But  the  therapeutic  sect  of  mankind,  being  con-  w 
tmually  taught  to  see  without  interruption,  may  well  aim  at  y( 
obtaining  a  sight  of  the  living  God,  and  may  pass  by  the  sun,  ^ 
which  is  visible  to  the  outward  sense,  and  never  leave  this 
order  which  conducts  to  perfect  happiness.  But  they  who 
apply  themselves  to  this  kind  of  worship,  not  because  they  are 
influenced  to  do  so  by  custom,  nor  by  the  advice  or  recommen- 
dation  of  any  particular  personsi  but  because  they  are  carried 
away  by  a  certain  heavenW  love,  give  way  to  enthusiasm, 
behaving  like  so  many  revellers  in  bacchanalian  or  corybantian 
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mjsterie^' pntil  thej  see  the  object  which  thej  hate  been 
earnestly  desiring. 

Then,  because  of  their  anxious  desire  for  an  immortal  and 
blessed  existence,  thinking*  that  their  mortal  life  has  alreadj 
oome  to  an  end,  thej  leave  their  possessions  to  their  sons  or 
daughters,  or  perhaps  to  other  relations,  ffiving  them  up  their 
inheritance  with  willing  cheerfulness ;  and  those  who  know  no 
.  relations  give  their  propertv  to  their  companions  or  friends,  for 
it  followed  of  necessity  tliat  those  who  have  acquired  the 
wealth  which  sees,  as  if  ready  prepared  for  them,  should  be 
willing  to  surrender  that  wealth  which  is  blind  to  those  who 
themselves  also  are  still  blind  in  their  minds. 

The  Greeks  celebrate  Anaxagoras  and  Democritus,  because 
thojr,  being  smitten  with  a  desire  for  philosophy,  allowed  all 
their  estates  to  be  devoured  by  cattle.  I  myself  admire  the 
men  who  thus  showed  themselves  superior  to  the  attractions 
of  money ;  but  how  much  better  were  those  who  have  not  per- 
mitted cattle  to  devour  their  possessions,  but  have  supplied  the 
necessities  of  mankind,  of  their  own  relations  and  friends,  and 
have  made  them  rich  though  they  were  poor  before  ?  For 
surely  that  was  inconsiderate  conduct  (that  1  may  avoid  saying 
that  any  action  of  men  whom  Greece  has  agreed  to  admire 
was  a  piece  of  insanity) ;  but  this  is  the  act  of  sober  men, 
and  one  which  has  been  carefully  elaborated  by  exceeding 
prudence. 

For  what  more  can  enemies  do  than  ravage,  and  destroy, 
and  cut  down  all  the  trees  in  the  country  of  their  antagonists, 
that  they  may  be  forced  to  submit  by  reason  of  the  extent  to 
which  they  are  oppressed  by  want  of  necessaries.?  And  yet 
Democritus  did  this  to  his  own  blood  relations,  inflicting 
artificial  want  and  penuiy  upon  them,  not  perhaps  from  any 
hostile  intention  towards  them,  but  because  he  did  not  foresee 
and  provide  for  what  was  advantageous  to  others.  How  much 
better  and  more  admirable  are  they  who,  without  having  any 
bferior  eagerness  for  the  attainment  of  philosophy,  have 
nevertheless  preferred  magnanimity  to  carelessness,  and,  giving 
presents  from  their  possessions  instead  of  destroying  them,  so 
as  to  be  able  to  benefit  others  and  themselves  also,  have 
made  others  happy  by  imparting  to  them  of  tl^e  abundance  of 
their  wealth,  and  themselves  by  the  study  of  philosophy  ? 
For  an  nndue  care  for  money  and  wealth  causes  great  waste 
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of  time,  and  it  is  proper  to  economise  time,  sinoei^acoording 
to  the  saying  of  the  celebrated  physician  Hippocrates,  life  is 
short  bat  art  long.  And  this  is  what  Homer  appears  to  me  to 
imply  fignratively  in  the  Iliad,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
thirteenth  book,  by  the  following  lines, — 

"  The  Myiian  dose-fighiiiig  bftndi, 
And  dwellen  on  the  Scythian  landa, 
Content  to  eeek  their  humble  fare 
Fh>m  milk  of  oow  and  milk  of  mare, 
The  jneteet  of  mankind/  * 

As  if  great  anxiety  concerning  the  means  of  subsistence  and 
the  acquisition  of  money  engendered  iujnstice  by  reason  of 
the  inequality  which  it  produced,  while  the  contrary  dispo- 
sition and  pursuit  produced  justice  by  reason  of  its  Equality, 
according  to  which  it  is  that  the  wealth  of  nature  is  defined, 
and  is  superior  to  that  which  exists  only  in  vain  opinion. 

When,  therefore,  men  abandon  their  property  without  being  y 
influenced  by  any  predominant  attraction,  they  flee  without 
even  taming  their  heads  back  again,  deserting  Uieir  brethren, 
their  children,  their  wives,  their  parents,  their  numerous 
families,  their  afiectionate  bands  of  companions,  their  native 
lands  in  which  they  have  been  bom  and  brousht  up,  though 
long  £uniliarity  is  a  most  attractive  bond,  and  one  very  well 
able  to  allure  any  one.  And  they  depart,  not  to  another  city 
as  those  do  who  entreat  to  be  purchased  from  those  who  at 

E resent  possess  them,  being  either  unfortunate  or  else  worth- 
ies servants,  and  as  such  seeking  a  change  of  masters  rather 
than  endeavouring  to  procure  ft^edom  (for  every  ci^,  even  . 
that  which  is  under  the  happiest  laws,  is  full  of  indescribable 
tumults,  and  disorders,  and  calamities,  which  no  one  would 
submit  to  who  had  been  even  for  a  moment  under  the  in- 
fluence of  wisdom),  but  they  take  up  their  abode  outside  of 
walls,  or  gardens,  or  solitary  lands,  seeking  for  a  desert  place, 
not  because  of  any  ill-natured  misanthropy  to  which  they 
have  learnt  to  devote  themselves,  but  because  of  the  associa- 
tions with  people  of  wholly  di»rimilar  dispositions  to  which 
they  would  otherwise  be  compelled,  and  which  they  know  to 
be  unprofitable  and  mischievous. 

III.  Now  this  class  of  persons  may  be  met  with  in  many 
places,  for  it  was  fitting  that  both  Greece  and  the  country 
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of  the  barbarians  should  partake  of  whatever  is  perfectly 
good ;  and  there  is  the  greatest  number  of  such  men  in  £gypt» 
in  every  one  of  the  districts,  or  nomi  as  they  are  oalled,  and 
especially  around  Alexandria  f  and  from  all  quarters  those 
who  are  the  best  of  these  tberapeut^s  proceed  on  their  pil- 
grimage to  some  most  suitable  place  as  if  it  were  their  oountiy, 
which  is  beyond  the  Mareotio  lake,  lying  in  a  somewhat  level 
plain  a  litUe  raised  above  the  rest,  being  suitable  for  their 
purpose  by  reason  of  its  safety  and  also  of  the  fine  tempe- 
rature of  the  air. 

For  the  houses  built  in  the  fields  and  the  Tillages  which 
surround  it  on  all  sides  give  it  safety ;  and  the  admirable  tem- 
perature of  the  air  proceeds  firom  the  continual  breezes  which 
come  from  the  lake  which  falls  into  the  sea,  and  also  from  the 
sea  itself  in  the  neighbourhood,  the  breezes  from  the,  sea 
being  light,  and  those  which  proceed  from  the  lake  which  falls 
into  the  sea  being  heavy,  the  mixture  of  wtuch  produces  a 
most  healthy  atmosphere.  . 

But  the  houses  of  these  men  thus  congregated  together  are 
very  plain,  just  giving  shelter  in  respect  of  the  two  things 
most  important  to  be  provided  against,  the  heat  of  the  sun, 
and  the  opld  from  the  open  air ;  and  they  did  not  live  near  to  one 
another  as  men  do  in  cities,  for  immediate  neighbourhood  to 
others  would  be  a  troublesome  and  unpleasant  thing  to  men 
who  have  conceived  an  admiration  for,  and  have  determined  to 
devote  themselves  to,  splitude ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  they 
did  not  live  very  fur  from  one  another  on  account  of  the 
fellowship  which  they  desire  to  cultivate,  and  because  of  the 
desirableness  of  being  able  to  assist  one  another  if  they 
should  be  attacked  by  robbers. 

And  in  every  house  there  is  a  sacred  shrine  which  is  called 
the  holy  place,  and  the  monastery  in  which  they  retire  by 
themselves  and  perform  all  the  mysteries  of  a  holy  life,  bring- 
ing in  nothing,  neither  meat,  nor  drink,  nor  auythina  oIm) 
which  is  indispensable  towards  supplying  the  necessities  of 
the  body,  but  studying  in  that  place  the  laws  and  the  sacred 
oracles  of  God  enunciated  by  the  holy  prophets,  and  hymns, 
and  psalms,  and  all  kinds  of  other  things  by  reason  of  which 
knowledge  and  piety  are  increased  and  brought  to  perfection. 

Therefore  they  always  retain  an  imperishable  recollection  of 
Ood,  so  that  not  even  in  their  dreams  is  any  other  object  ever 
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presented  to  their  ejee  except  the  beauty  of  the  divine  \ 
virtnes  and  of  the  divine  powers.  Therefore  many  persons 
speak  in  their  sleep,  divulging  and  publishing  the  celebrated 
doctrines  of  the  sacred  philosophy.  And  they  ar^  accustomed 
to  pray  twice  every  day»  at  ittoming  and  kt  eveuing ;  ^hen  the 
tan  is  rising  entreiiting  Obd  thai  the  happiness  of  the  comiuff 
day  may  be  real  happtneeSi  00  that  their  minds  tnajr  be  filled 
with  heavenly  liffht,  and  wheii  the  iun  is  setting  they  pray 
that  their  soul,  being  eutirely  lightened  and  relieved  of  the 
burden  of  the  outwatd  senses^  and  of  the  appropriate  object 
of  these  outward  tensed,  may  be  able  to  trace  out  truth  exidUng 
in  its  own  oonsiatbty  and  council  chamber.  And  the  interval 
between  morning  Attd  evenittg  is  by  them  devoted  wholly  td 
meditation  on  and  to  practice  of  virttie,  for  they  take  tip  the 
sacred  scriptures  and  philosophise  concerning  them,  investigai- 
ing  the  allegories  of  their  national  philosophy,  since  they  look 
upon  their  literal  expressions  as  symbols  of  some  secret  mean- 
ing of  nature,  intended  to  be  conveyed  in  those  figurative 
expressions. 

They  have  also  wtitings  Of  ancient  men,  ^ho  having  beeti 
the  founders  of  one  s^ct  or  another  have  left  behind  them 
many  memorials  6(  the  allegorical  system  of  writing  and 
explanatioti,  whom  they  take  aa  a  kind  of  model,  and  imitate 
the  general  fashion  of  their  sect ;  so  that  they  do  not  occupy 
themselves  solely  in  contemplation,  but  they  likewise  compose 
psalms  and  hymns  to  God  in  every  kind  of  metre  and  melody 
imaflinable,  which  thby  of  necessity  anabge  in  ihore  dignified 
ihyUim.  Therefore,  during  fiit  daya,  ea^h  of  these  individuals, 
retirihg  into  solitude  by  himself^  philosophises  by  himself  in 
one  of  the  places  called  tnonasteries,  never  going  outside  the 
threshold  of  the  outer  cdurt,  and  indeed  ilever  even  looking 
out.  . 

But  on  the  sevehth  dav  they  all  come  together  as  if  to  teeei 
in  a  aacredi  assembly,  and  they  ftit  dowu  in  order  according  to 
their  ages  with  all  becoming  gravity,  keeping  their  hands 
inside  iheii^  garment!,  having  theif  right  hand  between  their 
chest  and  their  d^eM,  and  the  left  hand  down  by  their  side* 
close  to  their  flank ;  and  then  the  Eldest  of  them  who  has  the 
tnost  profound  learning  \k  their  doctrines  comes  forward  and 
speaks  with  steadfast  look  and  with  steadfast  voice,  with  great 
powets  of  reasoning,  and  great  prudence,  not  making  an 
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exhibition  of  liis  oratorical  powers  like  the  ihetoricians  of  old, 
or  the  sophists  of  the  present  daj,  but  inyestigating  with  great 
pains,  and  ezphuning  with  minute  accuraoj  the  precise  mean- 
ing of  the  laws,  which  sits,  not  indeed  at  the  tips  of  their 
ears,  but  penetrates  through  their  hearing  into  the  soul,  and 
remains  there  lastingly;  and  all  the  rest  listen  in  silence 
to  the  praises  which  he  bestows  upon  the  law,  showing  their 
assent  onlj  bj  nods  of  the  head,  or  the  eager  look  of  the  eyes. 
And  tins  common  holy  place  to  which  they  all  come  to- 
gether on  the  seventh  day  is  a  twofold  circuity  being  separated 
partly  into  the  apartment  of  the  men,  and  partly  into  a 
chamber  for  the  women,  for  women  also,  in  accordance  with 
the  usual  fashion  there^  form  a  part  of  the  audience,  having  the 
same  feelings  of  admiration  as  the  men,  and  having  adopted 
the  same  sect  with  equal  deliberation  and  decision ;  and  the 
wall  which  is  between  the  houses  rises  from  the  ground  three 
or  four  cubits  upwards,  like  a  battlement,  and  the  upper 
portion  rises  upwards  to  the  roof  without  any  opening,  on  two 
accounts ;  first  of  all,  in  order  that  the  modesty  which  is  so 
becoming  to  the  female  sex  may  be  preserved,  and  secondly, 
that  the  women  may  be  easily  able  to  comprehend  what  is 
said  being  seated  within  earshot,  since  there  is  then  nothing 
which  can  possibly  intercept  the  voice  of  him  who  is  speak- 
ing. 
x7      1 V.  And  these  expounders  of  the  law,  having  first  of  all  laid 

^  down  temperance  as  a  sort  of  foundation  for  uie  soul  to  rest 
upon,  proceed  to  build  up  other  virtues  on  this  foundation,  and 
no  one  of  them  may  take  any  meat  or  drink  before  the  setting 
of  the  sun,  since  they  judge  that  the  work  of  philoeophising  is 
one  which  is  worthy  of  the  light,  bpt  that  the  care  for  the 
necessities  of  the  body  is  suitable  only  to  darkness,  on  which 
account  they  appropriate  the  day  to  the  one  occupation,  and  a 
brief  portion  of  the  niffht  to  the  other;  and  some  men,  in 
whom  there  is  implanted  a  more  fervent  desire  of  knowledge, 
ean  endure  to  cherish  a  recollection  of  their  food  for  three 
days  without  even  tasting  it,  and  some  men  are  so  delighted, 
and  enjoy  themselves  so  exceedingly  when  regaled  by  wisdom 
which  supplies  them  with  her  doctrines  in  all  possible  wealth 
and  abundance,  that  they  can  even  hold  out  twice  as  great  a 
length  of  time,  and  will  scarcely  at  the  end  of  six  days  taste 
even  necessary  food,  being  accustomed,  as  they  say  that  grass 
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hoppere  are,  to  feed  on  air,  their  song,  as  I  imagine,  making 
their  scarcity  tolerable  to  them. 

And  they,  looking  upon  the  seventh  daj  as  one  of  perfect 
holiness  and  a  most  complete  festival,  have  thought  it  worthy 
of  a  most  especial  honour,  and  on  it,  after  taking  due  care  of 
their  soul,  they  tend  their  bodies  also,  giving  them,  just  as 
they  do  to  their  cattle,  a  complete  rest  from  their  continual 
labours ;  and  they  eat  nothing  of  a  costly  character,  but  plain 
bread  and  a  seasoning  of  salt,  which  the  more  luxurious  of 
them  do  further  season  with  hyssop  ;  and  their  drink  is  water 
from  the  spring ;  for  they  oppose  those  feelings  which  nature 
has  made  mistresses  of  the  nuraan  race,  namely,  hunger  and 
thirst,  giving  them  nothing  to  flatter  or  humour  them,  but 
only  such  useful  things  as  it  is  not  possible  to  exist  without  ^ 
On  this  account  they  eat  only  so  far  as  not  to  be  hungry,  and 
they  drink  just  enough  to  escape  from  thirst,  avoiding  all 
satiety,  as  an  enemy  of  and  a  plotter  against  both  soul  and 
body. 

And  there  are  two  kinds  of  covering,  one  raiment  and 
the  other  a  house :  we  have  already  spoken  of  their  houses, 
that  they-  are  not  decorated  with  any  ornaments,  but  run  up 
in  a  hurry,  being  only  made  to  answer  such  purposes  as  are 
absolutely  necessary ;  and  in  like  manner  their  raiment  is  of 
the  most  ordinary  description,  just  stout  enough  to  ward  off 
cold  and  heat,  being  a  cloak  of  some  shaggy  hide  for  winter, 
and  a  thin  mantle  or  linen  shawl  in  the  summer ;  for  in  short 
they  practise  entire  simplicity,  looking  upon  falsehood  as  the 
founoation  of  pride,  but  truth  as  the  origin  of  simplicity,  and 
upon  truth  and  falsehood  as  standing  in  the  light  of  fountains, 
for  ftotrk  falsehood  proceeds  every  variety  of  evil  and  wicked- 
ness, and  from  truUi  there  flows  every  imaginable  abundance 
of  good  things  both  human  and  divine. 

y.  I.  wish  also  to  speak  of  their  common  assemblies,  and 
their  very  cheerful  meetings  at  convivial  parties,  setting  them 
in  opposition  and  contrast  to  the  banquets  of  others,  for  others, 
when  they  drink  strona  wine,  as  if  they  had  been  drinking  not 
wine  chut  some  agitating  and  maddening  kind  of  liquor,  or 
even  the  most  formidable  thing  which  can  be  imagined  for 
driving  a  man  out  of  his  .natural  reason,  rage  about  and  tear 
things  to  pieces  like  so  many  ferocious  dogs,  and  rise  up  and 
attack  one  another,  biting  and  gnawing  each  other's  noses,  and 
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eaxB,  and  finger?,  and  other  parts  of  their  body,  sa  as  to  give 
an  accurate  representation  of  the  story  related  about  the 
Cyclops  and  the  companions  of  Ulysses,  who  ate,  as  the  poet 
says,  fragments  of  human  flesh,*  and  that  more  savagely  than 
«ven  he  himself ;  for  he  was  only  avenging  himself  on  those 
whom  he  conceived  to  be  his  enemies,  but  they  were  ill-treating 
their  companions  and  friends,  and  sometimes  even  their  actual 
relations,  v^hile  having  the  salt  and  dinner-table  before  them, 
at  a  time  of  peace  perpetrating,  actions  inconsistent  with 
peace,  like  those  which  are  done  by  men  in  gymnastic  con- 
tests, debasing  the  proper  exercises  of  the  body  as  coiners 
debase  good  money,  and  instead  of  athletes  {A^K/iraJ)  becoming 
miaerable  men  (5^o/).  for  .that  is  the  name  which  properly 
belongs  to  them. 

For  that  which  those  men  who  gain  victories  in  the  Olympic 
games,  when  perfectly  sober  in  the  arena,  and  having  all  the 
ureeltt  for  spectators  do  by  day,  exerting  all  their  skill  for  the 
purpose  of  gaining  victory  and  the  crown,  these  men  with  base 
designs  do  at  convivial  entertainments,  getting  drunk  by  night, 
in  the  hour  of  darkness,  when  soaked  in  wine,  acting  without 
either  knowledge,  or  art,  or  skill,  to  the  insult,  and  injury, 
and  grei^t  disgrace  of  those  who  are  suljected  to  their  violence. 

And  if  no  one  were  to  come  like  an  umpire  into  the  middle 
of  them,  and  part  the  combatants,  and  reconcile  them,  they 
would  continue  the  contest  with  unlimited  licence,  striving  to 
kill  and  murder  one  another,  and  being  killed  and  murdered 
on  the  spot;  for  they  do  not  suffer  less  than  they  inflict, 
though  out  of  the  delirious  state  into  which  they  have  worked 
themselves  they  do  not  feel  what  is  done  to  them,  since  they 
have  filled  themselves  with  wine,  not,  as  the  comic  poet  says, 
to  the  ii\jary  of  their  neighbour,  but  to  their  own.  Therefore 
those  persons  who  a  little  while  before  came  safe  and  sound  to 
the  banquet,  and  in  friendship  for  one  another,  do  presently 
afterwards  depart  in  hostility  and  mutilated  in  their  bodies. 

And  some  of  these  men  stand  in  need  of  advocates  and 
judges,  and  others  require  surgeons  and  physicians,  and  the 
help  which  may  be  received  from  them.  Others  again  who 
seem  'to  be  a  more  moderate  kind  of  feasters  when  they  have 
drunk  unmixed  wine  as  if  it  were  mandragora,  boil  over  as  it 
were,  and  lean  on  their  left  elbow,  and  turn  their  heads  on 
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one  side  with  their  breath  redolent  of  their  wine,  till  at  last 
they,  sink  into  profound  slumber,  neither  seeing  nor  hearing 
anything,  as  if  they  had  but  one  single  sense,  and  that  the 
most  slayish  of  all,  namely,  taste.  And  I  know  some  persons 
who,  when  they  are  completely  filled  nith  wine,  before  they  are 
wholly  oterpowered  by  it,  beffin  to  prepare  a  drinking  party 
for  the  next  day  by  a  kind  of  subscription  and  picnic  contribution, 
conceiving  a  great  part  of  their  present  delight  to  consist  in 
the  hope  of  future  drunkenaeas ;  and  in  this  manner  ther  e|ist 
to  the  very  end  of  their  lives,  without  it  house  and  without  a 
home,  the  enemies  of  their  parents,  and  of  their  wives,  and  of 
their  children,  and  the  enemies  of  their  country,  and  the  worst 
enemies  of  all  to  themselves.  For  a  debauched  and  profligate 
life  is  apt  to  lay  snares  for  every  one. 

VI.  And  perhaps  some  people  may  be  inclined  to  approve 
of  the  arrangement  of  such  entertainments  which  at  present 
prevails  everywhere,  from  an  admiration  of,  and  a  desire  of 
imitating,  the  luxury  and  extravacance  of  the  Italians  which 
both  Qreeks  and  barbarians  emiuate,  making  all  their  pre- 
parations vrith  a  view  to  show  rather  than  to  real  enjoy- 
ment, for  they  use  couches  called  triclinia,  and  sofas  all  round 
the  table  made  of  tortoiseshell,  and  ivory,  and  other  costly 
materials,  most  of  which  are  inlaid  with  precious  stones ;  and 
coverlets  of  purple  embroidered  with  gold  and  silver  thread ; 
and  others  brocaded  in  flowers  of  every  kind  of  hue  and  colour 
imaginable  to  allure  the  sight,  and  a  vast  array  of  drinking 
cups  arrayed  according  to  each  separate  description ;  for  there 
are  bowls,  and  vases,  and  beakers,  and  goblets,  and  all  kinds 
of  other  vessels  wrought  with  the  most  exquisite  skill,  their 
clean  cups  and  others  finished  with  the  most  elaborate  refine- 
ment of  skilful  and  ingenious  men ;  and  well  shaped  slaves  of 
the  most  exquisite  beauty,  ministering,  as  if  they  had  come 
not  more  for  the  purpose  of  serving  the  guests  than  of  delight- 
ing the  eyes  of  the  spectators  by  tlieir  mere  appearance. 

Of  these  slaves,  some,  being  still  boys,  pour  out  the  wine ; 
and  others  more  fully  grown  pour  water^  being  carefully  washed 
and  rubbed  down,  with  their  faces  anointed  and  pencilled,  and 
the  hair  of  their  heads  admirably  plaited  and  curled  and 
wreathed  in  delicate  knots ;  for  they  have  very  long  hair,  being 
either  completely  unshorn,  or  else  having  only  the  hair  on 
their  foreheads  cut  at  the  end  so  as  to  make  them  of  an  equal 
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length  all  roand,  being  aocoratelj  doped  away  so  ae  to  repre- 
sent a  circular  line,  and  being  clothed  in  tunics  of  the  most 
delicate  texture,  and  of  tke  purest  white,  reaching  in  front 
down  to  the  lower  part  of  the  knee,  and  behind  to  a  little 
below  the  calf  of  the  leg,  and  drawing  up  each  side  with  a 
gentle  doubling  of  the  fringe  at  the  joinings  of  the  tunics, 
raising  undulations  of  the  garment  as  it  were  at  the  sides,  and 
widening  them  at  the  hollow  part  of  the  side. 

Others,  again,  are  young  men  just  beginning  to  show  a 
beard  on  their  youthful  chins,  having  been,  for  a  short  time,  the 
sport  of  the  profligate  debauchees,  and  being  prepared  with 
exceeding  care  and  diligence  for  more  painful  services ;  being 
a  kind  of  exhibition  of  the  excessive  opulence  of  the  giver  of 
tho  feast,  or  rather,  to  say  the  truth,  of  their  thorough 
ignorance  of  all  propriety,  as  those  who  are  acquainted  witli 
them  well  know. 

Besides  all  these  things,  there  is  an  infinite  variety  of  sweet- 
meats, and  delicacies,  and  confections,  about  which  bakers  and 
cooks  and  confectioners  labour,  considering  not  the  taste,  whicli 
is  the  point  of  real  importance,  so  as  to  make  the  food  palatable 
to  that,  but  also  the  sight,  so  as  to  allure  that  by  the  delicacy 
of  the  look  of  their  viands.  Accordingly,,  seven  tables,  and 
often  more,  are  brought  in,  full  of  every  kind  of  delicacy  which 
earth,  and  sea,  and  rivers,  and  air  produce,  all  procured  with 
great  pains,  and  in  high  condition,  composed  of  terrestrial,  and 
acquatic,  and  flying  creatures,  every  one  of  which  is  different 
both  in  its  mode  of  dressing  and  in  its  seasoning. 

And  that  no  description  of  thing  existing  in  nature  may  be 
omitted,  at  the  last  dishes  are  brought  in  full  of  fruits,  besides 
those  which  are  kept  back  for  the  more  luxurious  portion  of 
the  entertainment,  and  for  what  b  called  the  dessert;  and 
afterwards  some  of  the  dishes  are  carried  away  empty  from  the 
insatiable  greediness  of  those  at  table,  who,  gorging  dieroselves 
like  cormorants,  devour  all  the  delicacies  so  completelv  that 
they  gnaw  even  the  bones,  which  some  left  half  devoured  after 
all  that  they  contained  has  been  torn  to  pieces  and  spoiled. 
And  when  d^y  are  completely  tired  with  eating,  having  their 
bellies  filled  up  to  their  very  throats,  but  their  desires  still 
onsatisfied,  being  fatigued  with  eating  they  turn  their  heads 
round  in  every  direction,  scanning  everything  with  their  eyes 
and  with  their  nostrils,  examining  the  richness  and  the  number 
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of  the  dishes  with  the  first,  and  the  steam  which  is  sent  up  hj 
them  with  the  second. 

Then,  when  they  are  thoronghlj  sated  both  with  the  sight 
and  with  the  scent,  these  senses  again  prompt  their  owners  to 
eat,  praisinff  in  n6  moderate  terms  both  tne  entertainment 
itself  and  £e  girer  of  it,  for  its  costliness  and  magnificence. 
However,  whj  need  I  dwell  with  prolixity  on  these  matters, 
which  are  already  condemned  by  the  generality  of  more 
moderate  men  as  inflaming  the  passions,  the  diminution  of 
which  is  desirable  ?  For  any  one  in  his  senses  would  pray  for 
the  most  unfortunate  of  all  states,  hunger  and  thirst,  rather 
than  for  a  most  unlimited  abuudanoe  of  meat  and  drink  at 
such  banquets  as  these. 

VII.  Now  of  the  banquets  among  the  Greeks  the  two  most 
celebrated  and  most  remarkable  are  those  at  which  Socrates 
also  was  present,  the  one  in  the  house  of  Callias,  when,  after 
Autolycus  had  gained  the  crown  of  Tictory,  he  gave  a  feast  in 
honour  of  the  event,  and  the  other  in  the  house  of  Agathon, 
which  was  thought  worthy  of  being  commemorated  by  men 
who  were  imbued  with  the  true  spirit  of  philosophy  both  in 
their  dispoeidons  and  in  their  discourses,  Plato  and  Xenophon, 
for  they  recorded  them  as  events  worthy  to  be  had  in  perpetual 
recollection,  looking  upon  it  that  future  generations  woula  take 
them  as  models  for  a  well  managed  arrangement  of  future 
banquets ;  but  nevertheless  even  Uiese,  if  conQwred  with  the 
banquets  of  the  men  of  our  time  who  have  embraced  the  con- 
templative system  of  life,  will  appear  ridiculous.  Each  descrip- 
tion, indeed,  has  its  own  pleasures,  but  that  recorded  by  Xeno- 
phon  is  the  one  the  delignts  of  which  aro  most  in  accordance 
with  human  nature,  for  female  harp-players,  and  dancers,  and 
coi\)urors,  and  jugglers,  and  men  who  do  ridiculous  things,  who 
pride  themselves  much  on  their  powers  of  jesting  and  of 
amusing  others,  and  many  other  species  of  more  cheerful 
relaxation,  are  brought  forward  at  it  But  the  entertainment 
recorded  by  Plato  is  almost  entirely  connected  with  love ;  not 
that  of  men  madly  desirous  or  fond  of  women,  or  of  women 
furiously  in  love  with  men,  for  these  desires  are  accomplished 
in  accordance  with  a  law  of  nature,  but  with  that  love  wtiich  is 
felt  by  men  for  one  another,  differing  only  in  respect  of  age ; 
for  if  there  is  anything  iti  the  account  of  that  banquet  elegantly 
said  in  praise  of  genuine  love  and  heavenly  Yenu^i  it  is 
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introdooed  .xnerdj  for  the  sake  of  making  a  neat  speech ;  for 
the  greater  [Murt  of  the  book  is  occopied  by  common,  vulgar, 
promiscuous  love,  which  takes  awaj  from  the  soul  courage, 
that  which  is  the  most  serviceable  of  all  virtues  both  in  war 
and  in  peace,  and  which  engenders  in  it  instead  the  female 
disease,  and  renders  men  men-women,  though  they  ought 
rather  to  be  carefully  trained  in  all  the  practices  likely  to  give 
men  valour. 

And  having  corrupted  the  age  of  boys,  and  having  metamor- 
phosed them  and  removed  them  into  the  classification  and 
eharacter  of  women,  it  has  iigured  their  lovers  also  in  the  most 
important  particulars,  their  bodies,  their  souls,  and  their 
properties ;  for  it  follows  of  necessity  that  the  mind  of  a  lover 
of  boys  must  be  kept  on  the  stretch  towards  the  objects  of  his 
affection,  and  must  have  no  acuteness  of  vision  for  any  other 
otyect,  but  must  be  blinded  by  its  desire  as  to  all  other 
objects  private  or  common,  and  must  so  be  wasted  away,  more 
especially  if  it  fails  in  its  objects.  Moreover,  the  man's 
proper^  must  be  diminished  on  two  accounts,  both  from  the 
owner's  neglect  and  from  his  expenses  for  the  beloved  object 

There  is  also  another  greater  evil  which  affects  the  whole 
people,  and  which  grows  up  alongside  of  the  other,  for  men 
who  give  into  such  passions  produce  solitude  in  cities,  and  a 
scarcity  of  the  best  kind  of  men,  and  barrenness,  and  unpro- 
ductiveness, inasmuch  as  they  are  imitating  those  farmers  who 
are  unskilful  in  agriculture,  and  who,  instead  of  the  deepsoiled 
champaign  country,  sow  briny  marshes,  or  stony  and  rugged 
districts,  which  are  not  calculated  to  produce  crops  of  any  kind, 
and  which  only  destroy  the  seed  which  b  put  mto  them.  I 
pass  over  in  silence  the  different  fabulous  fictions,  and  the 
stories  of  persons  with  two  bodies,  who  having  originally  been 
stuck  to  one  another  by  amatory  influences,  are  subsequebtly 
separated  like  portions  which  have  been  brought  together  and 
are  disjoined  again,  the  harmony  having  been  di^lved  by 
which  they  were  held  together ;  for  all  these  things  are  very 
attractive,  being  able  by  the  novelty  of  their  imagination  to 
allure  the  ears,  but  they  are  despised  by  the  disciples  of 
Moses,  who  in  the  abundance  of  their  wisdom  have  learnt 
from  their  earliest  infancy  to  love  truth,  and  also  continue  to 
the  end  of  their  lives  impossible  to  be  deceived. 

VIII.  But  sinoe  the  entertainments  of  the  greatest  celebrity 
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are  full  of  such  trifling  and  folly,  bearing  conviction  in  them- 
sehee,  if  any  one  should  think  fit  not  to  regard  vague  opinion 
and  the  character  which  has  heen  oommonly  handed  down 
concerning  them  as  feasts  which  have  gone  off  with  the  most 
eminent  success,  I  will  oppose  to  them  the  entertainments  of 
those  persons  who  have  devoted  their  whole  life  and  themselves 
to  the  knowledge  and  contemplation  of  the  afiGurs  of  nature  in  / 
accordance  with  the  most  sacred  admonitions  and  precepts  of 
the  prophet  Moses. 

In  the  first  place,  these  men  assemble  at  the  end  of  seven  ( 
weeks,  venerating  not  only  the  simple  week  of  seven  days,  but  \ 
also  its  multiplied  power,  for  they  know  it  to  be  pure  and 
always  vifigih ;  and  it  is  a  prelude  and  a  kind  of  forefeast  of 
the  greatest  feast,  which  is  assigned  to  the  number  fifty,  the 
most  holy  and  natural  of  numbers,  being  compounded  of  the 
power  of  the  riaht-angldd  triangle,  which  is  the  principle  of  the 
origination  and  condition  of  the  whole. 

Therefore  when  they  come  together  clothed  in  white 
garments,  and  joyful  with  the  most  exceeding  gravity,  when 
some  one  of  the  ephemereutsd  (for  that  is  the  appellation 
which  they  a^  accustomed  to  give  to  those  who  are  employed 
in  such  miiiistrations),  before  they  sit  down  to  meat  standing 
in  order  in  a  row,  and  raising  their  eyes  and  their  hands  to 
heaven,  the  one  because  they  have  learnt  to  fix  their  attention 
on  what  is  worth  looking  at^  and  the  other  because  they  are 
free  from  the  reproach  of  all  impure  gain,  being  never  polluted 
under  any  pretence  whatever  by  any  description  of  criminality 
which  can  arise  from  any  means  taken  to  procure  advantage, 
thev  pray  to  Clod  that  the  entertainment  may  be  acceptable, 
and  welcome,  and  pleasing ;  and  after  having  offered  np  these 
prayers  the  elders  sit  down  to  meat,  still  observing  the  order  in 
which  they  were  previously  arranged,  for  they  do  not  look  on 
those  as  elders  who  are  advanced  in  years  and  very  ancient,  but 
in  some  cases  they  esteem  those  as  very  young  men,  if  they  have 
attached  themselves  to  this  sect  onlv  lately,  but  those  whom 
they  call  elders  are  those  who  from  their  earliest  infancy  have 
grown  up  and  arrived  at  maturity  in  the  speculative  portion  oi 
philosophy,  which  is  the  most  beautiful  and  most  divine  part 
of  it. 

And  the  women  also  share  in  this  feast,  the  greater  part  of 
whom,  though  old,  are  virgins  in  tespeet  of  their  purity  (not 
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indeed  through  necessitji  as  Bome  of  the  priestesses  amoog  the 
Greeks  are,  who  have  been  compelled  to  preserve  their  chastitj 
more  than  they  would  have  done  of  their  own  accord),  but  out 
of  an  admiration  for  and  love  of  wisdom,  with  which  thej  are 
desirous  to  pass  their  lives,  on  account  of  which  they  are  indif- 
ferent to  the  pleasures  of  the  body,  desiring  not  a  mortal  but 
an  immortal  ofispring,  which  the  soul  that  is  attached  to  God 
is  aloue  able  to  produce  by  itself  and  from  itself,  the  Father 
having  sown  in  it  rays  of  light  appreciable  only  by  the  intel- 
lect, by  means  of  wtiich  it  will  be  able  to  perceive  the  doctrines 
of  wisdom.  * 

IX.  And  the  order  in  which  they  sit  down  to  meat  is  a 
divided  one,  the  men  sitting  on  the  right  hand  and  the  women 
apart  from  them  on^  the  left ;  and  in  case  any  one  by  chance 
suspects  that,  cushions,  if  not  very  costly  ones,  still  at  d)  events 
of  a  tolerably  soft  substance,  are  prepared  for  men  who  are 
well  bom  ana  well  bred,  and  oontemphitors  of  philosophy,  he 
must  know  that  they  have  nothmg  but  ru^  of  the  coarsest 
materiab,  cheap  mats  of  the  most  ordinaiy  kind  of  the  papyrus 
of  the  land,  piled  up  on  -the  ground  and  projecting  a  little  near 
the  elbow,  so  that  tne  feasters  may  lean  upon  them,  for  they 
relax  in  a  slight  degree  the  Lacedemonian  rigour  of  life,  and 
at  all  times  and  in  all  places  they  practise  a  liberal,  gentle- 
manlike kind  of  frugality,  hating  the  alluroments  of  pleasure 
with  all  their  might 

And  they  do  not  use  the  ministrations  of  slaves,  looking 
upon  the  possession  of  servants  or  slaves  to  be  a  thing  abso- 
lutely and  wholly  contrary  to  niaturo,  for  nature  has  created  all  • 
men  free,  but  the  ii^ustice  and  covetousness  of  some  men  who! 
prefer  inequality,  that  cause  of  all  evil,  having  subdued  some, 
has  given  to  the  more  powerful  authority  over  those  who  are 
weaker. 

Accordingly  in  this  sacred  entertainment  there  is,  as  I  have 
said,  no  slave,  but  free  men  minister  to  the  guests,  perform- 
ing the  offices  of  servants,  not  under  compulsion,  nor  in 
obedience  to  an?  imperious  commands,  but  of  their  own 
Yoluntary  free  will,  with  all  eagerness  and  promptitude  anti- 
cipating all  orders,  for  they  are  not  any  chance  free  men  who 
are  appointed  to  perform  these  duties,  but  young  men  who  are 
selected  from  their  order  with  all  possible  care  on  account  of 
their  excellence^  acting  as  virtuous  and  well-bom  youths  ought 
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to  Act  who  are  eager  to  attain  to  the  perfection  of  Tirtne,  and 
who,  like  legitimate  sons,  with  affectionate  rivalry  minister  to 
their  fathers  and  mothers,  thinking  their  comipon  parents 
more  closely  connected  with  them  than  thoso  who  are  related 
by  blood,  since  in  truth  to  men  of  right  principles  there  is 
nothing  more  nearly  akin  than  viilue ;  and  they  come  in  to 
perform  their  service  ungirdledi  and  with  their  tunics  let 
down,  in  order  that  nothing  which  bears  any  resemblance  to  a 
slavish  appearance  may  be  introduced  into  this  festival 

I  know  well  that  some  persons  will  laugh  when  they  hear 
this,  but  they  who  laugh  will  be  thoso  who  do  things  worthy  of 
weeping  and  lamentation.  And  in  thoso  days  wine  is  not  in- 
troduced, but  only  the  clearest  water;  cold  water  for  Uie  gene- 
rality, and  hot  water  for  those  old  men  who  are  accustomed  to 
a  luxorious  life.  And  the  table,  too,  bears  nothing  which  has 
blood,  but  there  is  placed  upon  it  bread  for  food  ai)d  salt  for 
seasoning,  to  which  also  hyssop  is  sometimes  added  as  an  extra 
sauce  for  the  sake  of  those  who  are  delicate  in  their  eating,  for 
just  as  right  reason  commands  the  priest  to  ofifer  up  sbber 
sacrifices,  so  also  these  men  are  commanded  to  live  sober  lives, 
for  wine  is  the  medicine  of  folly,  and  costly  seasoninffs  and 
sauces  excite  desire,  which  is  the  most  insatiable  of  all  beasts. 

X.  These,  then,  are  the  first  circumstances  of  the  feast; 
but  after  the  guests  have  sat  down  to  the  table  in  tlie  order 
which  I  have  been  describing,  and  when  those  who  minister  to 
them  are  all  standing  around  in  order,  ready  to  wait  upon 
them,  and  when  ther^  is  nothing  to  drink,  some  one  will  say 
....  but  even  more  so  than  before,  so  that  no  one  ventures 
to  mutter,  or  even  to  breathe  at  all  hard,  and  then  some  one 
looks  out  some  passage  ih  the  sacred  scriptures,  or  explains 
some  difficulty  which  is  proposed  by  some  one  else,  without 
any  thoughts  pf  display  on  his  own  part,  for  he  is  not  aiming 
at  reputation  for  cleverness  and  eloquence,  but  ie  only  citeirous 
to  see  some  points  more  accurately,  and  is  content  when  he 
has  thus  seen  them  himself  not  to  bear  ill  will  to  otiiers,  who, 
even  if  they  did  not  perceive  the  truth  with  equal  acuteness, 
have  at  all  events  an  equal  desire  of  learning.  And  he,  indeed, 
follows  a  slower  method  of  instruction,  dwelling  on  and  linger- 
ing over  his  explanations  with  repetitions,  in  order  to  imprint 
his  conceptions  deep  in  the  minds  of  his  hearers,  for  as  the 
understanding  of  hia  hearers  is  not  able  to  keep  up  with  the 
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iDterprotatioQ  of  onQ  who  goes  on  fluentlj,  without  stopping  to 
take  breath,  it  gots  beliind-hand,  and  Mis  to  comprehend  what 
is  said ;  but  the  hearers,  fixing  their  eyes  and  attention  upon 
the  speaker,  remain  in  one  and  the  same  position  listening 
attentively,  indicating  their  attention  and  comprehension  by 
their  nods  and  looks,  and  the  praise  which  they  are  inclined 
to  bestow  on  the  speaker  by  the  cheerfulness  and  gentle 
manner  in  which  they  follow  lum  with  their  eyes  and  with  the 
fore-finger  of  the  right  hand. 

And  the  young  men  who  are  standing  around  attend  to  this 
explanation  no  le^  than  the  guests  themselves  who  are  sitting 
at  meat.  And  these  explanations  of  the  sacred  scriptures  are 
delivered  by  mystic  expressions  in  allegories,  for  the  whole  of 
the  law  appears  to  these  men  to  resemble  a  living  animal,  and 
•its  express  commandments  seem  to  be  the  body,  and  the 
invisible  meaning  concealed  under  and  lying  beneath  the 
plain  words  resembles  the  soul,  in  which  the  rational  soul 
begins  most  excellently  to  contemplate  what  belongs  to  itself, 
as  in  a  mirror,  beholding  in  these  very  words  the  exceeding 
beauty  of  4he  sentiments,  and  unfolding  and  explaining  the 
symbols,  and  bringing  the  secret  meaning  naked  to  the  light 
to  all  who  are  able  by  the  light  of  a  slight  intimation  to  per- 
ceive what  is  unseen  by  what  is  visible. 

When,  therefore,  the  president  appears  to  have  spoken  at 
sufficient  length,  and  to  have  carried  out  his  intentions 
adequately,  so  that  his  explanation  ^s  gone  on  felicitously 
and  fluently  through  his  own  acuteness,  and  the  hearing 
of  the  others  has  been  profitable,  applause  arises  from  them 
all  as  of  men  r^oicing  together  at  what  they  have  seen 
and  heard ;  and  then  some  one  rising  up  sings  a  hymn  which 
has  been  made  in  hpnour  of  God,  either  such  as  he  has  com- 
posed himself,  or  some  ancient  one  of  some  old  poet,  for  they 
have  left  behind  them  many  poems  and  songs  in  trimetre 
iambics,  and  in  psalms  of  thanksgiving  and  in  hymns,  and 
songs  at  the  time  of  libation,  and  at  the  altar,  and  in  regular 
order,  and  in  choruses,  admirably  measured  out  in  various 
and  well  diversified  strophes. 

And  after  him  then  others  also  arise  in  their  ranks,  in 
becoming  ordei',  while  every  one  else  listens  in  decent  silence, 
except  when  it  is  proper  for  them  to  take  up  the  burden  of  the 
song,  and  to  join  m  at  the  end  \  ior  then  they  all,  both  men 
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and  women*  join  in  ihd  bjmn.  And  when  each  individual 
has  finished  his  psalm,  then  the  young  men  bring  in  the  table 
which  was  mentioned  a  little  while  ago,  on  which  was  placed 
that  most  holy  food,  the  leavened  bread,  with  a  seasoning  of 
salt,  with  which  hyssop  is  mingled,  out  of  reverence  for  the 
sacred  table,  which  lies  thus  in  the  holy  outer  temple ;  for  on 
this  table  are  placed  loaves  and  salt  without  seasoning,  and 
the  bread  is  unleavened,  and  the  salt  unmixed  with  anything 
else,  for  it  was  becoming  that  the  simplest  and  purest  things 
should  be  allotted  to  the  most  excellent  portion  of  the  priests, 
as  a  reward  for  their  ministrations,  and  that  the  others  should 
admire  similar  things,  but  should  abstain  from  the  loaves,  in 
order  that  those  who  are  the  more  excellent  persons  may  have 
the  precedence. 

XI.  And  after  the  feast  they  celebrate  the  sacred  festival 
during  the  whole  night ;  and  this  nocturnal  festival  is  celebrated 
in  the  following  manner :  they  all  stand  up  together,  and  in 
the  middle  of  the  entertainment  two  choruses  are  formed  at 
first,  the  one  of  men  and  the  other  of  women,  and  for  each 
chorus  there  is  a  leader  and  chief  selected,  who  is  the  most 
honourable  and  most  excellent  of  the  band.  Then  they  sing 
hymns  which  have  been  composed  in  honour  of  God  in  many 
metres  and  tunes,  at  o,ne  time  all  singing  together,  and  at 
another  moving  their  hands  and  dancing  in  corresponding 
harmony,  and  uttering  in  an  inspired  manner  songs  of  thanks- 
giving, and  at  another  time  regular  odes,  and  performing  all 
necessary  strophes  and  antistrophes. 

Then,  when  each  chorus  of  the  men  and  each  chorus  of  the 
women  has  feasted  separately  by  itself,  like  persons  in  the 
bacchanalian  revels,  drinking  the  pure  wine  of  the  love  of 
God,  they  join  together,  and  the  two  become  one  chorus,  an 
imitation  of  that  one  which,  in  old  time,  was  established  by 
the  Red  Sea,  on  account  of  the  wondrous  works  which  were 
displayed  there;  for,  by  the  commandment  of  God,  the  sea 
became  to  one  party  the  cause  of  safety,  and  to  the  other 
that  of  utter  destruction ;  for  it  being  burst  asunder,  and 
dragged  back  by  a  violent  reflux,  and  being  built  up  on  each 
side  as  if  there  were  a  solid  wall,  the  space  in  the  midst  was 
widened,  and  cut  into  a  level  and  dry  road,  along  which  the 
people  passed  over  to  the  opposite  land,  being  conducted 
onwards  to  higher  ground ;  then,  when  the  sea  returned  and 
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ran  back  to  its  former  channel,  and  was  poured  out  from  both 
sides,  on  what  had  just  before  been  dry  ground,  those  of  tlie 
enemj  who  pursued  were  overwhelmed  and  perished. 

When  the  Israelites  saw  and  experienced  this  great  miracle, 
which  was  an  event  beyond  all  description,  beyond  all  imagi- 
.  nation,  and  beyond  all  hope,  both  men  and  women  together, 
imder  the  influence  of  divine  inspiration,  becoming  all  one 
chorus,  sang  hymns  of  thanksgiving  to  God  the  Saviour, 
Moses  the  prophet  leading  the  men,  and  Miriam  the  prophet- 
ess leading  the  women. 

Now  the  chorus  of  male  and  female  worshippers  being 
formed,  as  far  as  possible  on  this  model,  makes  a  most  Jiumor- 
ous  concert,  and  a  truly  musical  symphony,  the  shrill  voices 
of  the  women  mingling  with  the  deep-toned  voices  of  the  men. 
The  ideas  were  beautiful,  the  expressions  beautiful,  and  the 
chorus-singers  were  beautiful;  and  the  end  of  ideas,  and 
expressions,  and  chorus-singers,  was  piety ;  therefore,  being 
intoxicated  all  night  till  the  morning  with  this  beautiful  in- 
toxication, without  feeling  their  heads  heavy  or  closing  their 
eyes  for  sleep,  but  being  even  more  awake  than  when  they 
came  to  the  feast,  as  to  their  eyes  and  their  whole  bodies,  and 
standing  there  tiU  morning,  when  they  saw  the  sun  rising  they 
raised  their  hands  to  heaven,  imploring  tranquillity  and  truth, 
and  acuteness  of  understanding. 

And  after  their  prayers  they  each  retired  to  their  own  sepa- 
rate abodes,  with  the  intention  of  again  practising  the  usual 
philosophy  to  which  they  had  been  wont  to  devote  themselves. 

This  then  is  what  I  have  to  say  of  those  who  are  called 
\  therapeutiB,  who  have  devoted  themselves  to  the  contempla- 
tion of  nature,  and  who  have  lived  in  it  and  iu  the  soul  alone, 
being  citizens  of  heaven  and  of  the  world,  and  veiy  acceptable 
to  the  Father  and  Creator  of  the  universe  because  of  their  vir- 
tue, which  has  procured  them  his  love  as  their  most  appro- 
pi*iate  reward,  wnich  far  surpasses  all  the  gifts  of  fortune,  and 
conducts  thorn  to  the  very  summit  and  perfection  of  happiness. 
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IKCORRUPTIBIIITY  OF  THB  WORLD. 

I.  In  eveiy  nncertain  and  important  business  it  is  proper  to 
invoke  God,  because  he  is  the  good  Creator  of  Uie  world,  and 
because  nothing  is  uncertain  with  him  who  is  possessed  of  the 
most  accurate  knowledge  of  all  things.  But  of  ail  times  it  is 
most  necessary  to  invoke  him  when  one  is  preparing  to  discuss 
the  inooAnptibiHtj  of  the  world ;  for  neither  among  the  things 
which  are  visible  to  the  outward  6ensei  is  there  anything  more 
admirably  complete  than  the  world,  nor  among  things  appreci- 
able bv  the  intellect  is  there  anything  more  perfect  than  God. 
But  the  mind  is  at  all  times  the  governor  of  the  outward 
sense,  and  that  which  is  appreciable  by  the  intellect  is  at  all 
times  superior  to  that  which  Is  visible  to  the  outward  senses, 
but  those  persons  in  whom  there  Is  imt)lanted  i  tigoroiis  And 
earnest  love  of  truth  willingly  undergo  the  trouble  of  making 
inquiries  relative  to  the  subordinate  things^  Ironi  that  which  is 
superior  to  and  the  ruler  over  them. 

If  then,  we,  who  have  been  practised  and  trained  in  all  the 
doctrines  of  prudence,  and  temperance,  and  virtue,  have 
discarded  all  the  stains  of  tJie  passions  and  diseases,  perhaps 
God  would  not  disdain  to  give  to  souls  completely  purified  and 
cleansed,  so  as  to  appear  in  his  image,  a  knowledge  of  heavenly 
things  either  by  means  of  dreams,  or  of  oraclesi  or  of  signs,  or 
of  wonders.  But  since  we  have  on  us  the  marks  of  folly,  and 
ityustice,  and  of  all  other  vices  strongly  stamped  upon  us  and 
difficult  to  be  effaced,  we  must  be  content  even  if  we  are  only 
able  by  them  to  discover  some  faint  copy  and  imitation  of  the 
truth,  it  is  right,  therefore,  for  those  who  are  investigating 
the  question  whether  the  world  is  perishable,  since  the  two 
words,  ^'corruption,**  and  ^  the  world,**  will  be  in  continlial  use, 
first  of  all  to  investigate  the  brecise  meaning  of  tx)th  expres- 
sions, in  order  that  we  may  know  what  is  how  ^gnified,  and 
what  has  been  ordained.  And  we  must  enumerate,  not  indeed 
everything  which  is  signified  by  those  words,  but  so  much  as  is 
useful  for  the  purpose  of  our  present  instruction. 

II.  The  world,  therefore,  is  spoken  of  in  its  primaiy  sense 
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as  a  single  system,  consistiDg  of  the  heaven  and  the  stars  in 
the  circumference  of  the  earth,  and  all  the  animals  and  plants 
vrhicli  are  upon  it ;  and  in  another  sense  it  is  spoken  of  merely 
as  the  heaven.  And  Anaxagoras,  having  a  regard  to  this  fact, 
once  made  answer  to  a  certain  person  who  asked  of  him  what 
the  reason  was  why  he  generally  endeavoured  to  pass  the 
night  in  the  open  air,  that  he  did  so  for  the  sake  of  beholding 
the  world,  by  which  expression  he  meant  the  motions  and 
revolutions  of  the  stars. 

And  in  its  third  meaning,  as  the  Stoics  idBrm,  it  is  a  certain 
fidmirably-arranged  essence,  extending  to  the  period  of  confla- 
gration, either  beautifully  adorned  or  unadorned,  the  periods 
of  the  motion  of  which  are  called  time. 

But  at  present  the  subject  of  our  consideration  is  the  world, 
taken  in  the  firat  sense  of  the  word,  which  being  one  only, 
consists  of  the  heaven,  and  of  tlie  earth,  and  of  all  that  is 
therein*  And  the  term  corruption  is  used  to  signify  a  chango 
for  the  worse ;  it  is  also  used  to  signify  the  utter  destruction  of 
that  which  exists,  a  destruction  so  complete  as  to  have  no 
existence  at  all ;  for  as  nothing  is  generated  out  of  nothing,  so 
neither  can  anything  which  exists  be  destroyed  so  as  to  become 
non-existence.*  For  it  is  impossible  that  anythiug  should  be 
generated  of  that  which  has  no  existence  anywhere,  and  equally 
so  that  what  does  exist  should  be  so  utterly  destroyed  as  never 
to  be  mentioned  or  heard  of  again.  And  indeed  in  this  spirit 
the  tragedian  says :— - 

**  Nought  that  e'er  ham  been 
Gompleiely  die^,  but  tbingi  oouibined 
Before  another  unioo  find ; 
Quitting  their  former  company, 
And  so  again  in  other  forma  are  aeen.^f 

Nor  is  it  so  very  silly  a  thing  to  doubt  whether  the  world  is 
destroyed  so  as  to  pass  into  a  state  of  non-existence,  but  rather 
whether  it  is  subjected  to  a  change  from  a  new  arrangement, 
being  dissolved  as  to  all  the  manifold  forms  of  its  elements  and 
combinations  so  as  to  assume  one  and  the  same  appearance,  or 
whether,  like  a  thing  broken  and  dashed  to  pieces,  it  ia 
subjected  to  .a  complete  confusion  of  its  different  fragments. 

*  Thia  ia  aimilar  to  Lucretiua'a  doctrine-^ 

Nil  igitur  fieri  de  nihilo  poase  patandom  eat. 

t  From  the  Chrysippiui  of  Euripidea. 
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IIL  And  there  are  three  different  opinions  on  the  subject 
which  we  are  at  present  discussing.  Since  some  persons 
afi&rm  that  the  world  is  eternal,  and  uncreated,  and  not  liable 
to  any  destruction ;  while  others,  on  the  contrary,  say  that  it 
has  been  created  and  is  destructible.  There  are  also  others 
who  take  a  portion  of  each  of  these  two  opinions,  agreeing  with 
the  last-mentioned  sect  that  it  has  been  creltted,  but  wiui  the 
former  class  that  it  is  indestructible ;  jand  thus  they  have  left 
behind  them  a  mixed  opinion,  thinking  that  it  is  at  the  same 
time  created  and  imperishable. 

However,  Democritus  and  Epicurus,  and  the  principal 
number  of  the  Stoic  philosophers,  affirm  both  the  creation  and 
the  destructibility  of  the  world,  though  they*do  not  all  speak 
in  similar  senses ;  for  some  give  a  sketch  of  many  i|prlds,  the 
generation  of  which  they  attribute  to  the  concourse  and  combi- 
nation of  atoms,  and  their  destruction  they  impute  to  the 
dissolution  and  breaking  up  of  the  combined  particles. 

But  the  Stoics  speak  of  one  world  only,  and  affirm  that 
Ood  is  the  cause  of  its  creation,  but  that  the  cause  of  its  cor- 
ruption is  no  longer  God,  but  Uie  power  of  invincible,  un- 
wearied fire,  which  pervades  all  existing  things,  in  the  long 
periods  of  time  dissolving  everything  into  itself,  while  from  it 
again  a  regeneration  of  the  world  takes  place  through  the 
providence  of  the  Creator.  And  accordina  to  these  men  there 
may  be  one  world  spoken  of  as  eternal  and  another  as  destruc- 
tible, destructible  in  reference  to  its  present  arrangement,'  and 
eternal  as  to  the  conflagration  which  takes  places  since  it  is 
rendered  immortal  by  regenerations  and  periodical  revolutions 
which  never  cease. 

But  Aristotle,  vrith  a  knowledge  as  to  which  I  know  not  to 
what  degree  I  may  call  it  holy  and  pious,  affirmed  that  the 
world  was  uncreated  and  indestructible,  and  he  accused  those 
who  maintained  a  contrary  opinion  of  terrible  impiety,  for 
thinkinff  that  so  great  a  visible  God  was  in  no  respect  different 
from  things  made  vrith  hands,  though  he  contains  within  him- 
self the  sun,  and  the  moon,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  planets 
and  fixed  stars,  and,  in  fact,  the  whole  of  the  divine  nature ; 
and  he  said  in  a  cavilling  and  reproachful  tone,  that  formerly 
he  hhd  feared  for  his  house  lest  it  should  be  overthrown  by 
violent  gales,  or  extraordinary  storms,  or  by  lapse  of  ttmo,  or 
through  the  want  of  the  proper  care  requisite  to  preserve  if, 
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but  that  now  he  had  a  mach  greater  fear  hangiDg  oyer  him  in 
conseqaence  of  those  men  who  bj  their  reasonings  went  to 
destroy  the  whole  wor)d.  But  some  say  that  it  was  not 
Aristotle  who  inTOnted  this  doctrine,  but  some  of  the  Py- 
thagoreans ;  but  I  have  met  with  a  work  of  Ocellus,  a  Luca- 
nian  by  birth,  ^titled,  "A  Treatise  on  the  Nature  of  the 
Universe,**  in  which  he  has  not  only  asserted  that  the  world  is 
indestructible,  but  he  has  even  endeavoured  to  prove  it  so  by 
demonstrative  proofs. 

lY.  But  some  say  that  the  world  has  been  proved  by  Plato 
in  the  TimsBUS  to  be  both  uncreated  and  indestructible,  in  the 
accoi^nt  of  that  diyine  assembly  in  which  the  younger  gods  are 
addressed  by  the  eldest  and  the  governor  of  them  all  in  the 
following  terms  ;^  **  0  ye  gods  of  gods,  those  works  of  which 
I  am  the  £Either  and  the  creator  are  indissoluble  as  long  as  I 
choose  that  they  shall  be  so.  Now  everything  which  has  been 
bound  together  is  capable  of  being  dissolved,  but  it  is  the  part 
of  an  evu  ruler  to  dissolve  that  which  has  been  well  combined 
and  arranged,  and  which  is  in  good  condition.  Wherefore, 
since  you  also  have  been  created,  yoii  are  not  of  necessity 
immortal  or  utterly  indissoluble;  nevertheless  you  shall  not 
bo  dissolved,  nor  shall  you  be  exposed  to  the  fate  of  death,  in- 
asmuch as  you  have  my  will  to  keep  you  united,  which  is  a 
still  greater  and  more  nowerful  bond  thiui  those  by  which  you 
wore  bound  together  wnen  you  were  first  created." 

But  some  person^  interpret  Plato*s  words  sophistically,  and 
think  that  he  affirms  that  the  world  was  created,  not  inas- 
much as  it  has  had  a  beginning  of  creation,  but  inasmuch  as 
if  it  had  been  created  it  could  not  possibly  have  existed  in  any 
other  manner  than  that  in  which  it  actually  does  exist  as  has 
been  described,  or  else  because  it  is  in  its  creation  and  change 
that  ,tbe  parts  are  seen.  But  the  forementioned  opinion  is 
better  and  truer,  not  only  because  throughout  the  whole 
treatise  he  affirms  that  the  Creator  of  the  gods  is  also  the  father 
and  creator  and  maker  of  everything,  ana  that  the  world  is  a 
most  beautiful  work  of  his  and  his  ofifepring,  being  an  imita- 
tion visible  to  the  outward  senses  of  an  archetypal  model 
appreciable  only  by  the  intellect,  comprehending  in  itself  as 
many  objects  of  the  outward  senses  as  the  model  does  objects 

*  Timsrai,  p.  40. 
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of  the  intelltet,  siticd  it  is  a  most  perfect  impression  of  a 
most  petfeet  tnddeli  Md  is  addressed  to  the  outward  sense  as 
the  other  is  to  the  intellect.* 

Bat  also  bcicausd  Aristotle  hears  witness  io  this  fact  in  the 
case  of  Pldto,  Ivho,  from  his  creat  reverence  for  philosophy, 
would  nev^r  h&vd  spoken  falselj,  and  also  hecause  no  one  can 
possihly  h^  ttiore  to  he  credited  in  th6  case  of  a  teacher  than 
his  pupil,  especially  when  the  pupil  is  such  a  man  as  this  who 
did  not  apply  himself  to  instruction  lightly  with  an  indifference 
easily  satisGed,  but  who  even  endeavoured  to  surpass  all  the 
discoveries  of  former  men,  and  did  actually  devise  some  novel- 
ties and  enrich  eveiy  part  of  philosophy  with  some  most 
important  discoveries 

V.  But  some  personi  thitik  that  the  father  of  ths  Platonic 
theory  wss  the  poet  Hesiod,  US  they  conceive  that  ths  world  is 
spoken  of  by  him  Ad  ctoated  And  indMtructiblo ;  AS  cl'eated, 
when  he  says,— 

''Hrat  did  Chaot  rule ; 
Then  the  brotd-cbMted  earth  Wti  hhraghi  io  light* 
FoondAiioii  firln  And  luting  for  Whatever 
Eziftte  among  mankind  Tf 

and  As  indestructible,  because  he  has  giveiii  no  hiiit  of  its  dis* 
solution  of  destruOtion. 

Now  Chaos  was  conceived  by  AHstotle  to  bO  A  plaoo,  becausO 
it  is  absolutely  necessAry  that  a  placd  to  deceive  them  must  be 
in  eristenoo  before  bodies.  But  some  of  tho  Stoics  think  that 
it  is  water,  imagining  that  itA  nAmO  has  bOeh  derived  from 
ef!u8ioh4  But  however  that  may  be,  it  is  exceedingly  plain 
that  the  wOrld  is  spokOn  of  by  Hesiod  as  havinff  been  creAted : 
and  A  vety  long  timO  before  him  Moses,  the  lawgiver  of  the 
Jews,  had  said  in  his  sacred  volumAs  that  the  world  was  both 
created  and  indesttuctible,  and  tho  dumber  of  the  books  is  five. 
The  first  of  which  he  Entitled  Oenesis,  iti  Which  he  begins  in 
the  following  manner :  **  In  the  beginning  Ood  cl'eated  the 
heaven  and  the  earth ;  and  the  earth  was  invisible  and  without 
form,**  Then  proceeding  onwards  hO  relates  ih  the  following 
verses,  that  days  and  nights,  And  AOaSOnS^  Aiid  years,  and  the 
sun  and  moon,  which  showed  tho  nature  of  the  measurement 

*  There  la  probably  eome  eormpiion  in  the  text  hero. 

f  Heeiod,  TheoRon.  116. 

t  X^atCi  tm  if  cnaoe  were  derived  from  xl*f,  *'  to  pour.** 
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of  time,  were  created,  which,  liaving  received  an  iminortal 
portion  in  common  with  the  whole  heaven,  continue  for  ever 
indestructible. 

But  we  must  place  those  argumepts  first  which  make  out 
th^  world  to  be  uncreated  and  indestructible,  because  of  our 
respect  for  that  which  is  visible,  employing  an  appropriate 
commencement.  To  all  things  which  are  liable  to  destruction 
there  are  two  causes  of  that  destruction,  one  being  internal 
and  the  other  external:  therefore  you  roav  find  iron,  and 
brass,  and  all  other  substances  of  that  kind  destroyed  by 
themselves  when  rust,  like  a  creeping  disease,  overruns  and 
devours  them ;  and  by  external  causes  when,  if  a  house  or  a 
city  is  burnt,  they  also  are  consumed  in  the  conflagration, 
being  melted  by  the  violent  impetuosity  of  the  fire. 

A  similar  end  also  befalls  animals,  partly  when  they  are 
sick  of  diseases  arising  intemallv,  and  partly  when  they  are 
destroyed  by  external  causes,  being  sacrificed,  or  stoned,  or 
burnt,  or  when  they  endure  an  unclean  death  by  hanging. 

Aud  if  the  world  also  is  destroyed,  then  it  must  of  necessity 
be  so  either  by  some  external  cause,  or  else  by  some  one  of 
the  powers  which  exist  within  itself;  and  both  these  alter 
natives  are  impossible,  for  there  is  nothing  whatever  outside  of 
the  world,  since  all  things  are  brought  together  in  order  to 
make  it  complete  and  full,  for  it  is  in  this  way  that  it  will  be 
one,  and  whole,  and  free  from  old  age  ;  it  will  be  one,  because 
if  anything  wore  loft  outside  of  it,  then  another  world  might 
be  created  resembling  that  which  exists  now;  and  whole, 
because  the  whole  of  its  essence  is  expended  on  itself ;  and 
exempt  from  old  age  and  from  all  disease,  since  those  bodies 
which  are  liable  to  be  destroyed  by  disease  or  old  age  are 
violently  overthrown  by  external  causes,  such  as  heat,  and 
cold,  and  other  contrary  qualities,  no  power  of  which  is  able  to 
escape  so  as  to  surround  and  attack  tho  world,  all  those  being 
entirely  enclosed  within,  without  any  part  whatever  being 
separated  from  the  rest. 

But  if  indeed  there  is  any  external  thing  it  must  by  all 
means  be  a  vacuum,  or  else  a  nature  absolutely  impossible, 
which  it  would  be  impossible  should  either  suffer  or  do  any- 
thing. And  again,  it  will  also  not  be  dissolved  by  any 
cause  existing  within  itself;  first  of  all  because,  if  it  were, 
then  the  part  would  be  greater  and  more  powerful  than  the 
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whole,  which  is  the  greatest  possible  absurdity,  for  the  world, 
enjoying  an  unsurpassable  power,  influences  all  its  parts,  and 
is  not  itself  influenced  or  moved  by  any  one  of  them ;  in  the 
second  place  because,  since  there  are  two  causes  of  corruption, 
the  one  being  internal  and  the  otlier  external,  those  things 
which  are  competent  to  admit  the  one  must  also  by  all  means 
be  liable  to  the  other ;  and  a  proof  of  this  may  bo  found  in 
oxen,  and  horses,  and  men,  and  other  animals  of  similar  kinds, 
l>ecause  it  is  their  nature  to  be  destroyed  by  the  sword,  or  to 
be  liable  to  die  by  disease ;  for  it  is  difficult,  or  I  might  rather 
say  impossible,  to  find  anything  which,  being  by  nature  at  the 
mercy  of  some  external  cause  perceptible  by  the  intellect,  will 
still  not  be  liable  to  corruption  ...  by  itself  when  the  world 
was  not 

For  that  which  has  no  existence  is  not  put  in  motion,  but  it 
haa  been  shown  already  that  time  is  an  interval  of  the  motion 
of  the  world.  It  follows,  therefore,  of  necessity,  that  each  of 
these  things  must  have  subsisted  from  all  eternity,  without 
receiving  any  beginning  of  generation,  and  being  in  conse- 
quence not  liable  to  any  corruption.  Perhaps  some  quibbling 
Stoic  will  say  that  time  is  admitted  to  be  an  interval  of  the 
motion  of  the  world,  but  not  of  that  world  only  which  is 
arranged  and  adorned  by  itself,  but  also  of  that  one  which  is 
conceived  of  in  connection  vnth  the  conflagration  which  has 
been  spoken  of;  to  whom  we  must'  replyi— *'  My  good  man, 
you,  misapplying  words,  call  what  is  disorderliness  and  a  want 
of  arrangenient  order  (x66/ui),  for  if  this  thing  which  we  see 
is  correctly  and  appropriately  called  the  world  (x^^/xo;),* 
being  arranged  and  adorned  (xfxo(j/if}/tfvo()  as  we  see  it  by 
man,  by  the  perfection  of  his  skill,  then  any  one  would  be 
surely  correct  in  calling  the  change  which  is  wrought  in  it  by 
fire  a  want^f  order.*' 

YI.  fiut  Critolans,  a  man  who  devoted  himself  very  much 
to  literature,  and  a  lover  of  the  Peripatetic  philosophy,  agree- 
ing with  the  doctrine  of  the  eternity  of  the  world,  used  the 
following  arguments  to  prove  it:  "  If  the  world  was  created, 
then  it  follows  of  necessity  that  the  earth  was  created  also ;  and 
if  the  earth  was  created,  then  beyond  all  question  the  human 
race  was  so  too*     But  man  was  not  created,  since  he  subsists 

*  Philo  ii  plajing  here  on  the  two  meanings  of  ibe  word  r^a;itfc, 
which  aignifies  both  **  order  **  and  "  the  world.** 
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,w  .iuc  uiciciy  oanistied  it  from  cities  t 
l)ut  havo  even  deprived  each  6e{)aratc  individual   of 
viiliiaMe  possessiiin,  and,  for  the  purpose  of  alhirin 
have  iiivciiti^d  metres  and   rliythni  as  a  bait  and  i 
which  they  ccyole  the  ears  of  fools,  just  as  ugly  anc 
coartesans  allum  the  eyes  by  necklaces  and  spurious 
in  the  ahsence  of  all  genuine  beauty,  for  they  say  that 
tion  of  mankind  by  means  of  one  another  is  a  more  r 
of  nature,  but  that  the  more  original  and  ancient  mo 
birth  is  out  of  the  earth,  since  she  both  is  and  is 
the  mother  of  all  men.    And  they  say  that  those  m< 
celebrated  among  the  Greeks  as  having  sprung  from 
produced  and  grew  up  i^  trees  do  now,  being  perfect 
)letely  armed  sons  of  the  earth.    But  that  this  i 
Ictiou  of  fable  it  is  easy  to  see  from  many  circumsta 
For  the  very  moment  that  the  first  man  was  bom 
.  necessity  for  his  receiving  growth  in  accordance 
•reviously  defined  measures  and  numbers  of  time,  i 
as  arranged  the  different  ages  as  certain  steps  ab 
lan  in  a  manner  ascends  and  descends ;  he  ascends 
I  growing,  and  he  descends  at  the  period  when  he  i 
ig ;  and  the  boundary  of  the  uppenqost  steps  is  t 
f  life  at  which  when  $  man  has  arrived  he  no  long 
ly  further  advance ;  but  as  runners  who  run  the  dia 
ick  again  upon  the  same  path  which  they  hav< 
avelled,  so  too  does  man  retrace  his  steps,  giving  bi 
sakness  of  old  age  what  he  has  received  firom  vigoro^ 
it  to  fancy  that  anv  one  h««  «var  i^^^  « • 
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things,  and  bj  means  of  the  etabilibr  of  whatever  desires  she 
lias  once  established  she  preserves  the  definitions  which  have 
been  originally  fixed  in  an  unchangeable  state.  If  then  she 
had  originally  thought  it  proper  that  men  should  be  bom 
perfect,  now  also  man  woula  stui  be  bom  in  a  perfect  state, 
without  ever  being  an  infant,  or  a  boy,  6r  a  youth,  but  he 
would  at  once  be  a  man,  and  perhaps  he  would  be  altosether 
exempt  from  old  age  and  from  death,  for  that  thing  which  has 
no  increase  must  also  of  necessity  be  exempt  from  all  diminu- 
tion, for  up  to  the  prime  of  a  man*8  life  all  his  changes  tend 
towards  increase,  but  from  that  period  up  to  old  age  and  death 
they  exist  with  a  gradual  dimmution;  and  it  is  natural  to 
suppose  that  he  who  has  no  share  in  the  former  must  also  be 
free  from  the  subsequent  changes. 

And  what  is  there  that  can  hinder  men  from  shooting  up 
now  out  of  the  ground  like  plants,  as  they  say  that  they  did  in 
former  times  ?  For  the  earth  has  not  yet  grown  old  so  as  to 
appear  to  have  become  barren  by  reason  of  the  lapse  of  time, 
but  it  remains  in  the  same  condition  as  before,  being  always 
young,  because  it  is  a  fourth  part  of  the  universe,  and  for  the 
sake  of  ensuring  the  duration  of  the  universe  it  is  bound  not 
to  decay,  because  its  kindred  elements,  water,  air,  and  fire, 
all  remain  for  ever  exempt  from  old  age.  And  there  is  a 
visible  proof  of  the  uuinterrupted  and  everlasting  vigour  of 
the  earth  in  the  plants  which  spring  from  it,  for  being  purified, 
either  by  the  overflowing  of  rivers,  as  they  say  that  Egypt  is, 
or  by  annual  rains,  by  such  irrigation  it  refreshes  and  recruits 
its  exhausted  powers,  and  then,  havinff  rested  for  a  while,  it 
recoveiB  its  natural  powers  to  the  full  extent  of  its  original 
vigour,  and  then  it  begins  again  with  a  repetition  of  the  pro- 
duction of  similar  things  to  tliose  which  it  produced  before  to 
supply  abundant  food  to  evenr  description  of  animal. 

Yll.  In  reference  to  which  fact  it  appears  to  me  that  the 
poets  were  very  felicitous  in  the  appellation  which  they  gave 
to  the  earth  when  they  called  it  Pandora,  inasmuch  as  it  gives 
all  things,*  both  such  as  are  required  for  use  and  such  as 
nerve  to  pleasure  and  to  enjoyment,  and  that  not  to  some  only 
but  to  all  animals  which  enjoy  life.  Accordingly,  if  any  one, 
when  the  spring  was  in  its  prime,  should  be  borne  on  wings 
and  raised  aloft,  and  look  down  from  his  height  upon  the 
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mountain  and  champaign  country,  and  Bee  the  one  abounding 
in  rich  grass,  and  verdant,  producing  herbaae,  and  fodder,  and 
barley,  and  wheat,  and  innumerable  other  kmds  of  crops  such 
as  are  grown  from  seed  which  the  husbandmen  ha?e  strown, 
and  which  the  season  of  the  year  affords  of  its  own  accord, 
and  the  other  overshadowed  with  branches  and  leaves  by 
which  the  trees  are  adorned,  and  very  full  of  fruits  (not  only 
such  as  are  suitable  for  food,  but  also  of  such  as  are  able  to 
heal  suffering,  for  the  fruit  of  the  olive  relieves  the  fatigue  of  the 
body,  and  that  of  the  vine,  when  drunk  in  moderation,  relaxes 
the  excessive  pains  of  the  soul),  and  ricl)  also  in  the  fragrant 
airs  which  are  borne  around  from  flowers,  and  the  indescriba- 
ble peculiarities  of  the  various  flowers  which  are  diversified 
by  divine  skill. 

And  then,  if  he  turns  aside  his  eyes  from  those  trees  which 
admit  of  cultivation,  and  beholds  in  their  turn  poplars,  und 
cedars,  and  pines,  and  ashes,  and  the  lofty  oaks,  and  the  dense 
and  unceasing  masses  of  all  the  other  wild  trees  which  over- 
shadow the  most  numerous  and  the  greatest  of  the  mountains, 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  border  country  wherever  there  is 
any  deep  soil,  he  will  then  know  that  the  vigour  of  the  earth, 
which  is  always  young,  is  unremitting,  unsubdued,  and  un- 
wearied. 

So  that  since  it  is  in  no  degree  deprived  of  any  portion  of 
its  former  strength,  if  it  had  ever  done  so  before,  it  would  be 
bringing  forth  men  now  also,  for  two  most  forcible  reasons, 
one  in  order  that  it  might  not  quit  the  classification  belonging 
to  it,  especially  in  the  sowing  and  production  of  that  most 
excellent  of  all  the  creatures  which  dwell  upon  the  eurth,  the 
ruler  of  all,  man,  and  secondly  for  the  sake  of  giving  assist- 
anco  to  women,  who  after  they  have  conceived  are  for  about 
ten  months  weighed  down  with  the  most  severe  pains,  and 
when  they  are  about  to  bring  forth  do  very  often  die  in  the 
very  pains  of  labour. 

Is  It  not  then  altogether  a  terrible  piece  of  stupidity  to  imagine 
that  the  earth  contains  any  womb  calculated  for  the  production 
of  men  ?  for  the  womb  is  the  place  which  vivifies  the  animal, 
being  as  some  one  has  called  it  the  workshop  of  nature,  in 
which  it  fashions  nothing  but  animals ;  but  it  is  not  a  poiiion 
of  the  earth,  but  of  a  female  animal,  carefully  fashioned  so 
a3  to  be  adapted  for  the  production  of  living  creatures,  since 
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Otherwise  it  would  be  necessary  for  ns  to  attribaie  breastB 
to  the  earth  as  to  a  woman,  when  it  produces  men  and  they 
are  bom,  so  that  when  first  bom  they  may  have  appropriate 
food. 

But  there  is  no  river  nor  fountain  in  the  whole  habitable 
world  which  is  said  ever  to  have  produced  milk  instead  of 
water ;  and  in  addition  to  this,  as  it  is  necessary  that  a  child 
just  bom  must  be  fed  on  milk,  so  also  must  he  avail  himself 
of  the  protection  of  clothing  on  account  of  the  injury  which 
ensues  from  cold  or  heat  to  children  while  they  are  being 
reared,  on  which  account  nurses  and  mothers,  to  whom  the 
care  of  infants  when  just  bom  is  of  necessity  coihmittedy 
wrap  tliem  up  in  swaddling  clothes ;  but  if  they  were  produced 
out  of  the  earth,  how  would  it  be  possible  that,  being  left  com- 
}iletely  naked,  they  would  not  be  at  once  destroyed  either  by 
the  coldness  of  the  air  on  the  one  hand,  or  the  buming  heat 
of  the  sun  on  the  other  ?  for  when  great  cold  or  great  heat 
gets  the  mastery,  it  produces  diseases  and  cormptions. 

But  after  the  inventors  of  fables  once  began  to  neglect  the 
tmth  they  then  ventured  to  add  to  their  monstrous  stories  the 
fiction  that  those  men  who  spmng  from  seed  were  boi^  also  in 
complete  armour ;  for  what  smith,  or  what  new  Vulcan,  was 
there  under  the  earth  so  skilful  as  in  a  moment  to  prepare  so 
many  suits  of  armour?  and  what  experience  had  creatures 
just  bom  to  enable  them  to  use  their  weapons  ?  for  man  is  a 
very  peaceful  animal,  nature  having  given  to  him  reason 
as  his  especial  honour,  by  means  of  which  he  charms  and 
tames  the  savage  pBSsions.  It  would  have  l>een  much  better 
instead  of  arms  to  give  him  a  herald's  wand,  a  symbol  of 
agreement  and  peace  suitable  to  a  reasonable  nature,  in  order 
that  he  might  so  proclaim  peace  instead  of  war  to  all  men 
everywhere. 

YIII.  We  have  now  then  discussed  at  sufficient  length  the 
nonsense  in  opposition  to  tmth  which  is  uttered  by  those  who 
build  up  falsehood  and  fables.  But  we  must  be  well  assured 
that  men  have  from  all  etemity  sprung  from  other  men  hi 
constant  succession,  the  man  implanting  the  seed  in  the 
woman  as  in  a  field,  and  the  woman  receiving  the  seed  so  as  to 
preserve  it,  and  nature  by  her  unseen  operations  fashioning 
everything,  and  each  separate  part  of  the  body  and  of  the 
BOttl,  aiid  giving  to  the  whole  race  of  mankind  that  which  each 
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individual  separately  ia  unable  to  repeiye,  namely,  the  prin- 
ciple of  immortality ;  for  though  ^e  individual  members  are 
continually  perishing,  yet  the  rape  repiaina  undying  as  a  truly 
divine  work.  But  if  man,  vvho  b  but  a  small  i)ortion  of  the 
universe,  is  eternal,  then  certainly  the  world  itself  must  have 
been  uncreated  so  as  to  be  imperi9hable. 

IX.  But  Critolaus,  in  arguing  in  support  of  his  opinion, 
brought  forward  an  argument  of  this  kind, — **  That  which  is 
the  cause  to  man  of  his  being  in  health  is  itself  free  from 
disease,  and,  in  like  manner,  the  cause  of  his  keeping  awake 
must  itself  be  sleepless  ;  and  if  this  is  the  case,  that  which  b 
the  cause  of  his  existing  for  ever  must  itself  also  be  everlast- 
ing.'* Now  the  cause  of  msn's  existing  for  ever  is  the  world, 
since  it  is  so  to  all  other  things  whatever ;  therefore  the  world 
also  is  immortal,  Nevertheless,  this  pojnt  also  is  worthy  of 
one  consideration :  that  everything  which  is  bom  must  by  all 
means  at  the  beginning  be  imperfect,  but  as  time  advances  he 
must  increase  till  he  arrives  at  complete  perfection,  so  tlmt  if 
the  world  was  bom  it  was  at  one  time  (that  I  may  use  the  ex- 
pressions appropriate  to  the  ages  of  ipen)  a  mere  infant,  and 
subsequently  increasing  in  periods  of  years  and  lapse  of  time, 
it  at  last  and  with  great  difficulty  arrived  at  perfection,  for  of 
necessity  the  period  at  which  that  which  of  all  things  has  the 
longest  existence  must  be  late. 

But  if  any  one  fancies  that  the  wprld  has  ever  really  been 
subjected  to  such  changes  as  these*  it  is  time  that  he  should 
learn  that  he  has  been  under  the  iofluence  of  incurable  mad- 
ness, for  it  is  plain  that  if  that  is  the  case  not  only  will  its 
bodily  appearance  be  increased,  but  its  mind  also  will  receive 
growth,  since  they  who  attiibute  liability  to  perish  to  it  con- 
ceive it  to  be  a  rational  creature.  Therefore,  just  like  a  man, 
it  will  be  devoid  of  reason  at  the  commencement  of  its  exist- 
ence, but  endowed  witli  reason  at  the  age  whep  it  is  in  its 
prime,  which  it  is  impious  not  only  to  say,  but  even  to  think, 
for  how  can  we  imagine  the  most  perfect  visible  circumference 
which  surrounds  us,  and  which  contains  within  itself  so  many 
individual  inhabitants,  is  not  always  perfect  both  in  soul  and 
body,  being  exempt  from  all  those  evils  in  which  everything 
which  has  been  born  and  which  is  perishable  is  implicated  ? 

X.  And  in  addition  to  this  he  says,  that  there  are  three 
causes  of  death  to  living  animals,  besides  the  external  causes 
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which  may  affect  them,  namelj,  disease,  old  age,  and  want, 
bj  no  one  of  which  is  the  world  liable  to  be  attacked  or  sub- 
dued, for  that  it  is  composed  of  entire  elements,  since  there  is 
no  part  of  them  which  is  left  out  or  which  remains  at  liberty, 
so  Uiat  any  Tiolence  can  be  offered  to  it,  and  it  also  is  superior 
to  those  powers  from  which  diseases  arise ;  and  thej  yielding 
keep  the  world  free  from  all  disease,  and  free  from  old  age, 
and  in  a  state  of  the  most  perfect  self-sufficiency  as  to  all  its 
requirements,  and  without  need  of  anything,  since  there  is 
nothing  wanting  to  it  which  can  possibly  contribute  to  its 
durability,  and  wholly  exempt  from  all  successions  and  alter- 
nations of  fulness  and  emptiness,  which  animals  being  sulgeot 
to  by  reason  of  their  unregulated  insatiability,  bring  upon 
themselves  death  instead  of  life,  or,  to  speak  moro  accurately, 
a  life  which  is  more  pitiable  than  any  destruction. 

Moreover,  if  we  saw  that  there  was  no  such  thing  as  any 
eternal  nature  to  be  seen,  those  who  assert  the  liability  of  the 
world  to  destruction  would  not  appear  to  be  so  guilty  of  die* 
paraging  the  world  without  any  excuse,  since  they  would  have 
no  example  whatever  of  anything  being  everlasting ;  but  since 
fate,  according  to  the  doctrine  of  those  who  have  investigated 
the  principles  of  natural  philosophy  most  accurately,  is  a  thina 
without  any  beginning  and  without  any  end,  connecting  afi 
the  causes  of  everything,  as  to  leave  no  break  and  no  interrupt 
tion,  why  may  we  not  in  like  manner  also  affirm  of  the  nature 
of  the  world  that  it  subsists  for  a  great  length  of  time,  being, 
as  it  were,  an  arrangement  of  what  is  otherwise  in  no  order* 
a  harmony  of  what  is  otherwise  wholly  destitute  of  such  har- 
mony, an  agreement  of  what  is  otherwise  vrithout  agreement^ 
a  union  of  things  previously  separated,  a  condition  of  stocks 
and  stones,  a  nature  of  things  crowing  from  seed  femd  of  trees, 
a  life  of  all  animds,  the  mind  and  reason  of  men,  and  the 
most  perfect  virtue  of  virtuous  men  } 

But  if  the  nature  of  the  world  is  uncreated  and  indestnio- 
ttble,  then  it  is  plain  that  the  world  is  held  together  and 
powerfully  presorted  by  an  everlasting  indissoluble  chain. 
But  some  of  those  who  used  to  hold  a  different  opinion,  l>eing 
overpowered  by  truth,  have  changed  their  doctrine ;  for  beauty 
has  a  power  which  is  Tory  attractive,  and  the  truth  is  beyond 
all  things  beautiful,  as  fidsehood  on  the  contrary  is  enormously 
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ugly;  therefore  Boethos,  and  Posidonius,  and  PansBtius/men 
of  great  learning  in  the  Stoic  doctrines,  aa  if  seized  with  a 
sudden  inspiration,  abandoning  all  the  stories  about  conflagra- 
tions and  regeneration,  have  come  over  to  the  more  divine 
doctrine  of  we  incorruptibility  of  the  world;  and  it  is  said 
also  that  Diogenes,  when  he  was  very  young,  agreed  entirely 
with  those  authors.  ...... 

Since,  therefore,  the  arrangement  of  the  world  is  such  as  I 
ha?e  endeavoured  to  describe  it,  so  that  there  is  no  part  what- 
ever left  out,  so  as  for  any  force  to  be  applied,  it  has  now  been 
proved  that  the  world  will  not  be  destroyed  by  any  external 
thiiig,  because  in  fact  nothing  whatever  external  has  been  left 
at  all ;  nor  will  it  be  destroyed  by  anything  in  itself  on  account 
of  the  proof  whicb  has  already  been  considered  and  stated, 
according  to  which  that  which  was  obnoxious  to  the  power  of 
one  of  those  causes  was  also  naturally  susceptible  of  the 
influence  of  the  other. 

XI.  And  there  are  testimonies  also  in  the  Timsus  to  the 
fact  of  the  world  being  exempt  from  disease  and  not  liable  to 
destruction,  such  as  these :  "  Accordingly,  of  the  four  ele- 
ments the  constitution  of  the  world  receives  each  in  all  its 
integrity ;  for  he  who  compounded  it  made  it  to  consist  of  the 
whole  of  fire,  and  the  whole  of  water,  and  the  whole  of  air, 
and  the  whole  of  earth,  not  leaving  any  portion  or  any  power 
of  any  one  of  them  outside,  from  the  following  intentions : — 
in  the  first  place,  in  order  that  the  whole  might  be  as  far  as 
possible  a  perfect  animal  made  up  of  perfect  parts.  And 
besides  all  these  things,  he  ordained  that  it  should  be  one,  in- 
asmuch as  there  is  noUiing  left  out  of  which  another  similar 
world  could  be  composed.  ,  Moreover,  he  willed  tbat  it  should 
be  exempt  from  old  age,  and  free  from  all  disease,  considering 
that  those  things  which  in  the  body  are  hot  or  cold,  or  which 
have  mighty  powers,  if  standing  all  around  and  fulling  upon 
it  unseasonably,  would  be  likely  to  dissolve  it,  and,  by  intro- 
ducing diseases  and  old  age,  cause  it  to  decay  and  perish.  For 
this  cause,  and  because  of  this  reason,  God  made  tlie  whole 
univeree  to  consist  of  entire  and  perfect  elements,  and  exempt 
fix>m  old  age  and  free  from  disease.*' 

Let  this  be  taken  as  a  testimony  delivered  by  Plato  to  the 
imperishable  nature  of  the  world.  Its  uncreated  character 
follows  from  the  truth  of  natural  philosophy ;  for  dissolution 
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roost  of  necessity  attend  everything  which  is  born,  and  incor* 
mptibility  most  inevitably  belong  to  eveiy  thing  which  is  un- 
born ;  since  the  poet  who  wrote  the  following  iambic  verse, 

"  An  thAt  is  bom  mart  rarely  die^"  • 

appears  to  have  spoken  very  correctly  when  Jie  asserted  this 
connection  of  destructibility  with  birth. 

The  argument  may  be  stated  in  a  different  way  as  follows. 
All  compound  things  which  are  destroyed  are  dissolved  into 
the  elements  of  which  they  were  compounded ;  accordingly, 
dissolution  is  nothing  else  but  a  return  of  everything  to  its 
original  constituent  parts ;  just  as,  on  the  contrary,  composition 
is  that  which  compels  the  things  combined  to  come  together  in 
a  manner  contrary  to  theif  nature ;  and  indeed,  this  appears 
to  be  the  most  exact  truth ;  for  men  are  composed  of  the  four 
elements  which  together  make  up  the  whole  of  the  universe, 
the  heaven,  the  earth,  the  air,  and  fire,  borrowing  a  few  pArts 
of  each  in  a  manner  at  first  sight  hardly  consistent  with 
nature.  But  the  things  which  are  thus  combined  together  are 
necessarily  deprived  of  a  m6tion  in  accordance  with  nature ;  for 
instance,  warmth  is  deprived  of  its  upward  motion,  and  coldness 
of  its  downward  tendency,  the  earthy  and  somewhat  weighty 
substance  behig  lightened  and  assuming  the  higher  phce, 
which  the  most  earth-like  of  our  'own  parts,  the  head,  has 
obtained  in  us.  But  of  all  bonds,  that  is  the  worst  which  is 
forged  by  violence,  and  which,  being  violent,  is  also  short- 
lived ;  for  it  is  speedily  broken  by  those  who  are  bound  in  it, 
since  they  become  restive  from  their  desire  for  a  motion  in  ac- 
cordance with  nature,  to  which  they  hasten ;  for  as  the  tragic 
poet  8ays,t — 

"  And  for  things  n>nmg  from  earth,  thej  murt 
Return  unto  their  pu^ent  dust^ 
While  those  from  heavenly  seed  whioh  rise 
Are  borne  uplifted  to  the  ekies. 
Nought  that  hat  onoe  existed  dies^ 
Though  often  what  has  been  combined 
Before^  we  separated  find,    ' 
Invested  with  another  form." 

And  this  law  and  ordinance  is  established  with  reference  to 

*  TimsBUS,  p.  39. 

f  A  fi!«gment  from  the  Ghrysippiii  of  Bnripides. 
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eyerjihing  which  is  destroyed,  that  wherever  composite  things 
are  existing  in  combination  they  are  thrown  into  disorder 
instead  of  into  the  order  in  accordance  with  nature,  which  they 
previously  enjoyed,  and  they  are  removed  to  situations  opposite 
to  those  in  which  they  were  previously  placed,  so  that  they 
seem  in  a  manner  to  be  sojourners ;  and  when  they  are  dis- 
solved again,  then  they  return  to  the  appropriate  parts  allotted 
\o  them  by  nature. 

XII.  But  since  the  world  has  no  participation  in  that  irregu- 
larity which  exists  in  the  things  which  I  have  just  been  men- 
tioning, let  us  stop  awhile  and  consider  thb  point. 

If  Uie  world  were  liable  to  corruption  and  destruction,  it 
follows  of  necessity  that  all  its  parts  would  at  present  be 
arranged  in  a  position  not  in  accordance  with  nature :  but  it  is 
impious  even  to  imagine  such  a  thing  as.  this ;  for  ^11  the  parts 
of  the  world  have  received  the  most  excellent  position  possible, 
and  an  arrangement  of  the  purest  symmetry  and  harmony ;  so 
that  each  individual  part,  being  content  with  its  place  as  a 
native  countiy  to  it,  does  not  seek  any  change  for  the  better. 
On  this  account  it  is  that  the  most  central  position  of  all  has 
been  assigned  to  the  earth,  to  which  all  things  belonging  to 
it  adhere,  and  to  which  they  descend  again  even  if  you  throw 
them  into  the  air :  and  this  is  a  proof  that  their  place  Is  in 
accordance  with  nature ;  for  wherever  anything  is  borne  with- 
out any  violence,  and  where  it  then  remains  firm  and  stationary, 
that  is  clearly  its  natural  place.  And  then,  in  the  second 
place,  water  was  poured  over  the  earth,  and  air  and  fire 
have  gone  from  the  centnd  to  the  upper  part,  air  having 
received  for  its  portion  the  region  which  is  on  the  borders 
between  air  and  fire,  and  fire  having  received  tlie  highest  place 
of  all :  on  which  account,  if  you  light  a  torch  and  press  it  down 
towards  the  ground,  nevertheless  the  flame  will  still  turn  in  a 
contrary  direction,  and  lightening  itself  in  accordance  with  the 
natural  motion  of  fire,  will  rise  upwards :  if,  then,  motion  con- 
trary to  nature  b  the  cause  of  corruptibility  and  destruction  in 
the  case  of  otlier  animals,  but  if  in  the  case  of  the  world  every 
one  of  its  parts  is  arranged  in  complete  accordance  with 
nature,  having  had  appropriate  positions  allotted  to  each  of 
them,  then  surely  the  world  must  most  justly  be  pronounced 
incorruptible  and  imperishable. 

Moreover  this  pomt  is  manifest  to  every  one,  that  eveiy 
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nature  is  deriroas  to  keep  and  presenre,  and  if  it  were  possible 
to  make  immortal,  everything  of  which  it  is  the  nature ;  the 
nature  of  trees,  for  instance,  desires  to  presenre  trees,  and  the 
nature  of  animals  desires  to  presenre  each  indiTidual  animal. 
But  particular  nature  is  of  necessity  unable  to  conduct  what 
it  belongs  to  to  eternity ;  for  want,  or  heat,  or  cold,  or  innu- 
merable other  ordinary  circumstances,  when  they  affect  parti- 
cular things,  shake  them  and  dissolve  the  bond  which  previ- 
ously held  them  together,  and  at  last  break  them  to  pieces ; 
but  if  nothing  resembling  any  of  these  things  were  lying  in 
wait  outside,  then  in  that  case  nature  itself,  as  far  as  it  is 
possible,  would  preserve  everything  both  great  and  small  free 
from  old  age. 

It  follows  therefore  of  necessity,  that  the  nature  of  the 
world  must  desire  the  durability  of  the  universe ;  for  it  is  not 
worse  than  particular  natures,  so  that  it  should  run  away  and 
desert  its  proper  duties,  and  attempt  to  produce  disease 
instead  of  health,  and  corruption  and  destruction  instead  of 
complete  safety,  since,* 

"  High  over  til  ihe  lifts  her  beauteom  h/oe, 
And  towera  aboTe  her  nymphs  with  heavenly  gnoa^ 
Ftfar  M  they  dl  appear." 

But  if  this  be  true,  then  the  world  cannot  be  capable  of 
destruction.  Why  so?  Because  the  nature  which  nolds  it 
together  is  itself  invincible  by  reason  of  its  excee4ing 
strength  and  power,  by  which  it  gets  the  mastery  over  eveiy 
thing  else  which  might  be  likely  to  injure  it ;  wherefore  Plato 
has  well  said  :t — "  For  nothing  ever  departed  from  it,  nor  did 
anything  ever  come  to  it  from  any  quarter ;  for  that  was  not 
possible ;  for  there  was  nothing  in  existence  which  could  come ; 
for  since  it  supplies  itself  with  nutriment  out  of  its  own  con- 
sumption, it  slso  does  evetything  and  suffers  everything  in 
itseli  and  by  itself,  and  is  compounded  with  the  most  consum- 
mate art  For  he  who  created  it  thought  that  it  would  be 
better  if  wholly  self-sufficient,  than  if  in  continual  need  of 
accessories  from  other  quarters.*' 

XIII.  However,  this  argument  also  is  a  most  demonstra- 
tive one,  on  which  I  know  that  vast  numbers  of  philosophers 

•  Homer,  Odyney  vi.  107»  where  the  lines  quoted  are  applied  to 
Latona  among  her  nymphs, 
f  Tim»n%  p.  88. 
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pride  themselTes  as  one  most  accurately  worked  out,  and 
altogether  irreeistible ;  for  they  inquire  what  reason  there  is 
for  Ood*8  destroying  the  world.  For  if  he  destroys  it  at  all 
he  must  do  so  either  with  the  intention  of  never  making  a 
world  again,  or  with  the  object  of  creating  a  second  fresh  one ; 
now  the  former  idea  is  iuoonsistent  with  the  character  of  God; 
for  it  is  proper  to  change  disorder  into  order,  and  not  order 
into  disorder ;  in  the  second  place,  it  is  so  because  it  would 
gi?e  rise  to  repentance,  which  is  an  affliction  and  a  disease  of 
the  soul. 

'  For  he  ought  either  never  to  have  created  a  world  at  all, 
or  else,  if  he  judged  that  it  was  a  fitting  employment  for  htm, 
he  ought  to  have  been  pleased  with  it  after  it  wa9  made.  But 
the  second  reason  deserves  no  superficial  examination ;  for  if 
he' were  intending  to  make  another  world  instead  of  that  which 
exists  at  present,  then  of  necessity  this  second  world  that 
would  be  made,  in  that  case,  would  be  either  worse  than,  or 
similar  to,  or  better  than  the  first ;  everyone  of  which  ideas  is 
inadmissible ;  for  if  tlie  new  world  is  to  be  worse  than  the 
former,  then  the  maker  must  be  also  worse:  but  all  the  works 
of  God  are  without  blemish,  beyond  all  reproach  and  wholly 
faultless,  inasmuch  as  they  ai'e  wrought  with  the  most  consum- 
mate skill  and  knowledge  ;  for  as  the  proverb  says  ; — 

"  For  e'en  a  .woman't  wisdom's  not  ao  ooane 
Ab  to  despioo  the  good  and  choose  the  worse." 

Bat  it  is  consistent  with  the  character  of,  and  becoming  to 
God  to  give  form  to  what  is  shapeless,  and  to  invest  wliat  is 
most  ugly  with  admirable  beauty. 

Again,  if  the  new  world  is  to  be  exactly  like  the  old  one, 
then  the  maker  is  only  wasting  his  labour,  and  differs  in  no 
respect  from  infant  children  who,  veiy  often  while  playing  on 
the  sea  shore  raise  up  little  mounds  of  sand,  and  then  pull 
them  down  again  with  their  bands  and  destroy  them ;  for  it 
would  have  been  much  better  than  making  another  world 
exactly  like  the  former,  neither  to  take  anything  from,  nor  to 
add  anything  to,  nor  to  change  either  for  the  better  or  for  the 
worse,  what  existed  originally,  but  to  let  it  remain  just  as  it 
was. 

It  on  the  other  hand,  he  is  about  to  make  a  world  better 
than  the  former  one,  then  the  maker  too  must  be  better  than 
the  maker  of  the  former  world,  so  that  when  he  made  the 
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former  ivorld  he  was  inferior  both  in  his  skill  and  in  his  intel- 
lect, which  it  is  impious  even  to  imagine,  for  God  is  at  all 
times  equal  and  similar  to  himself,  being  neither  capable  of 
any  relaxation  which  can  make  him  worse,  nor  of  any  extension 
which  can  make  him  better.  Men,  indeed,  do  admit  of  such 
inequalitids  in  either  direction,  being  naturally  liable  to  alter 
either  for  the  better  or  for  the  worse,  and  continually  admitting 
of  increase,  and  adTance,  and  improvement,  and  everything 
contrary  to  these  states ;  and  besides  this,  the  works  of  us  who 
are  but  mortal  men  may  very  appropriately  be  perishable,  but 
the  works  of  the  immortal  must  in  all  consistency  and  reason 
be  likewise  imperishable,  for  it  is  natural  that  what  is  made 
should  resemble  the  nature  of  the  maker. 

XIV.  And,  indeed,  this  I  imagine  is  evident  to  every  one, 
that  if  the  earth  were  to  be  destroyed,  then  all  land  animals  of 
every  kind  must  also  perish  with  it ;  and  if  the  water  wer^ 
destroyed,  all  aquatic  animals  must  perish ;  and  in  like  manner 
if  the  air  and  fire  were  to  be  destroyed,  all  the  animals  which 
traverse  the  air  or  which  are  bom  in  the  fire  must  come  to  an 
end  at  the  same  time.  Therefore,  on  the  same  principle,  if 
the  heaven  is  destroyed,  the  sun  and  moon  will  also  be 
destroyed,  and  all  the  other  planets  likewise  will  be  destroyed, 
and  all  the  fixed  stars,  and  all  that  host  of  gods  visible  to  the 
outward  senses  which  was  formerly  considered  so  happy ;  and 
to  imagine  this  is  nothing  else  than  to  fancy  the  gods  them- 
selves in  a  process  of  destruction,  for  this  is  equivalent  to 
considering  men  immortal.  And  yet  in  a  comparison  between 
different  objects  devoid  of  honour,  if  you  were  to  consider  the 
matter,  you  would  find  it  more  consistent  with  probability  to 
look  on  men  as  immortal  than  to  believe  that  the  gods  are 
perishable,  since  it  might  happen  through  the  grace  of  Ood, 
for  it  is  not  improbable  that  a  mortal  might  receive  immor- 
tality, but  it  is  impossible  for  gods  to  lose  their  immortality 
even  if  the  sophistries  of  mankind  should  run  on  to  ever  such 
a  degree  of  wicked  insanity. '  ,. 

And,  moreover,  those  persons  who  allege  conflagrations  and 
regenerations  of  the  world,  think  and  confess  that  &e  stars  are 
flodSy  which  nevertheless  they  are  not  ashamed  to  destroy  as 
nur  as  their  arguments  go ;  for  they  are  boilnd  to  prove  them 
to  be  either  red  hot  pieces  of  iron,  as  Some  do  afiirm,  who 
argue  about  the  whole  of  the  heaven,  as  if.it  were  a  prison, 
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talking  utter  nonsenae,  or  else  to  look  upon  them  as  divine 
and  godlike  natures,  and  then  to  attribute  to  them  that  immor- 
tality which  belongs  to  gods. 

But  as  it  is,  thejr  have  wandered  so  far  from  true  doctrine, 
that  without  being  aware  of  it  thej  have  attributed  corrupti- 
bility and  perishableness  to  providence  (and  that  is  the  soul  of 
the  world)  by  the  inconsistent  principles  which  they  advocate. 
Therefore  Ohrysippus,  the  most  celebrated  philosopher  of  that 
sect,  in  his  treatise  about  Increase,  utters  some  such  prodigious 
assertions  as  these,  and  after  he  has  prefaced  his  doctrines 
with  the  assertion  that  it  is  impossible  for  two  makers  of  a 
species  to  exist  in  the  same  substance,  he  proceeds,  **  Let  it  bo 
granted  for  the  sake  of  argument  and  speculation  that  there  is 
one  person  entire  and  sound,  and  another  wanting  one  foot 
from  his  birth,  and  that  the  sound  man  is  called  Dion  and  the 
cripple  Theon,  and  afterwards  that  Dion  also  loses  one  of  his 
feet,  then  if  the  question  were  asked  which  had  been  spoiled,  it 
would  be  more  natural  to  say  this  of  Theon  ;**  but  this  is  the 
assertion  of  one  who  delights  in  paradox  rather  than  in  truth, 
for  how  could  it  be  said  that  he  who  had  suffered  no  mutilation 
whatever,  namely  Theon.  was  taken  off,  and  that  Dion,  who 
had  lost  a  foot,  was  not  injured  ?  Veiy  appropriately,  he  will 
reply,  for  Dion,  who  had  had  his  foot  cut  off,  faXU  back  upon 
the  original  imperfection  of  Theon,  and  there  cannot  be  two 
specific  differences  in  the  same  subject,  therefore  it  follows  of 
necessity  that  Dion  must  remain,  and  that  Theon  must  be 
taken  o£ 

*<  So  are  w*  *l^  by  arrowt  wiDged 
With  our  own  fei^eri^"  * 

as  the  tragic  poet  says.  For  any  one,  copying  the  form  of  this 
argument  and  adapting  it  to  the  entire  world,  may  pro?e  in 
the  clearest  manner  that  providence  itself  is  liable  to  corrup- 
tion. Consider  the  matter  thus :  let  the  world  be  the  subject 
of  our  argument,  as  Dion  was  just  now,  for  it  is  perfect,  and 
let  the  soul  of  the  world  take  the  place  of  Theon,  who  was 

•  FhMn  the  Hyrmidone  of  .fitehvlua.  The  pemge  U  evidently  the 
original  of  the  itanfa  in  Wallei^i  Ode  to  a  Lady  Singing — 

"That  eagle's  (ate  and  mine  are  one. 
Who  on  the  abaft  that  made  him  die, 
Bipied  a  feather  of  hia  own. 
Wherewith  he  wont  to  soar  so  high." 
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imperfect,  since  a  part  is  less  than  the  vhole ;  and  as  the  foot 
was  cat  off  from  Dion,  so  also  let  everything  which  resemhles 
a  body  be  cut  off  from  the  world  ;  therefore  it  is  necessaiy  to 
say  that  the  world  has  not  been  destroyed  thooflh  its  body  has 
been  taken  away,  just  as  Dion  was  not  destroyed  by  having  his 
foot  cut  off,  but  the  soul  of  the  world  it  is  that  has  perished, 
like  Theon,  who  suffered  no  artificial  mutilation,  for  Uie  world 
also  receded  to  a  lesser  substance  when  all  of  it  that  resembled 
a  body  was  taken  away.  And  the  soul  was  destroyed  because 
there  could  not  be  two  specific  differences  affecting  the  same 
subject  But  it  is  impiety  to  say  that  providence  perishes, 
and  since  it  is  imperishable  it  follows  of  necessity  that  the 
world  also  must  be  imperishable. 

XV.  However,  time  also  affords  a  very  great  argumetat  in 
favour  of  the  eternity  of  the  world,  for  if  time  is  uncreated, 
then  it  follows  of  necessity  that  the  world  also  roust  be 
uncreated.  Why  so?  Because,  as  the  great  Plato  says,  it  is 
days,  and  nights,  and  months,  and  the  periods  of  years  which 
have  shown  time,  and  it  is  surely  impossible  that  time  can 
exist  without  the  motion  of  the  sun,  and  the  rotary  progress 
of  the  whole  heaven.  So  that  it  has  been  defined  very  felici- 
tously by  those  who  are  in  the  habit  of  giving  definitions  of 
things,  that  time  is  the  interval  of  the  motion  of  the  world, 
and  since  this  is  a  sound  definition,  then  the  world  must  be 
oo-eval  with  time  and  also  the  cause  of  its  existence. 

And  it  is  the  most  absurd  of  all  ideas  to  fancy  that  there 
ever  was  a  time  when  the  world  did  not  exist,  for  its  nature  is 
without  any  beginning  and  without  any  end,  since  these  very 
expressions,  '*  there  was,'*  "  when,"  '*  formerly,"  all  indicate 
time ;  and  keeping  to  ihu  view,  then,  according  to  the  theory 

of  the  conflagration* he  at  a  late  period  of  his  life 

entertained  doubts  and  withheld  any  positive  opinion ;  for  it 
does  not  belong  to  youth,  but  to  old  age,  to  see  clearly  things 
of  solemn  importance  which  it  is  desirable  to  understand,  and 
especially  as  to  matters  which  it  is  not  the  outer  sense,  which 
is  irrational  and  deceitful,  that  determines,  but  the  pure  and 
unalloyed  intellect 

XVI.  But  Boethus  adduces  the  most  convincing  arguments, 
which  we  shall  proceed  to  mention  immediately;  for  if,  says  he, 
the  world  was  created  and  is  liable  to  destruction,  then  eome- 

*  There  is  iupposad  io  be  a  very  lurge  hiatus  here* 
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thing  will  be  made  out  of  nothiDg,  which  appears  to  be  most 
aheurd  even  to  the  Stoics.  Why  so?  Because  it  is  not 
possible  to  discover  any  cause  of  destruction  either  within  or 
without,  which  will  destroy  the  world.  For  on  the  outside 
there  is  nothing  except  perhaps  a  yacuum,  inasmuch  as  all  the 
elements  in  their  integrity  are  collected  and  contained  within 
it,  and  within  there  is  no  imperfection  so  great  as  to  be  the 
cause  of  dissolution  to  so  great  a  thing. 

Again,  if  it  is  destroyed  without  any  cause,  then  it  is  plain 
that  from  something  which  has  no  existence  will  arise  the 
engendering  of  destruction,  which  b  an  idea  quite  inadmissible 
by  reason;  and,  indeed,  they  say  that  there  are  altogether 
threo  generic  manners  of  corruption,  one  which  arises  from 
division,  another  which  proceeds  from  a  destruction  of  the 
distinctive  quality  which  holds  the  thing  together,  and  the 
third  from  confusion ;  therefore  the  things  which  consist  of  a 
union  of  separate  members,  such  as  flocks  of  goats,  herds  of 
oxen,  choruses,  armies ;  or,  again,  bodies  which  are  com- 
pounded of  limbs  joined  together,  are  dissolved  by  disjunction 
and  separation.  But  wax,  when  stamped  with •  a  new  impres- 
sion, or  softened  before  being  remodelled  so  as  to  present  a 
new  and  dififerent  appearance,  is  corrupted  by  a  destruction  of 
the  distinctive  quality  which  previously  held  it  together.  Other 
things  are  corrupted  by  confusion,  as  the  medicine  which  the 
physicians  call  tetrapharmacon,  for  the  powers  of  the  drugs 
brought  together  and  combined  were  destroyed  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  produce  one  perfect  medicine  of  especial  virtue. 

By  which,  tnen,  of  these  modes  of  corruption  is  it  becoming 
to  say  that  the  world  is  destroyed  ?  By  that  which  is  caused 
by  separation?  No,  for  it  is  not  compounded  of  separate 
members  so  that  its  different  parts  can  be  dispersed,  nor  of 
portions  joined  together  so  that  they  can  be  dissolved ;  nor  is 
It  united  together  in  a  similar  manner  to  our  own  bodies,  for 
they  have  the  seeds  of  decay  in  themselves,  and  they  are 
subject  to  influence  of  a  great  variety  of  things  by  which  they 
are  at  times  injured ;  but  the  power  of  the  world  is  nivmcible, 
since  by  its  great  superiority  to  other  things  it  has  dominion 
over  everything. 

Is  it  Uien  destroyed  by  a  complete  destruction  of  its  dis- 
tinctive qualities  ?  This  again  is  impossible,  for  there  remains, 
as  the  adversaries  affirm,  a  quality  of  arrangement  which  by 
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the  process  of  conflagration  is  only  diminished  to  a  lesser  sab- 
stance  ...  Is  it  destroyed  then  by  confusion  ?  Away  with 
such  an  idea,  for  in  that  case  it  would  he  necessary  to  confess 
that  the  corruption  of  a  body  can  be  reduced  to  a  state  of 
non* existence.  Why  so?  Because  if  each  of  the  particular 
elements  were  destroyed  separately,  it  would  be  possible  for  it 
to  become  changed  into  another ;  but  if  they  are  altosether 
destroyed  at  one  and  the  same  moment  by  confusion,  then  it 
would  be  necessary  to  imagine  what  is  absolutely  impossible. 

Again,  besides  these  arguments,  if  all  things,  say  they,  were 
destroyed  by  fire,  then  what  will  Ood  have  to  do  during  all 
that  time,  except  absolutely  nothing?  And  is  it  not  reasonable 
to  say  so?  For  at  present,  he  overlooks  and  presides  over 
everything,  and  regulates  everything  like  a  genuine  father, 
and  if  one  is  to  say  the  truth,  he  guides  and  directs  everything, 
sitting  as  it  were  by  the  side  of  the  sun,  and  moon,  and  the 
other  planets,  and  fixed  stars,  and  also  by  the  air,  and  the 
otlier  parts  of  the  world,  and  he  co-operates  with  them  in 
everything  which  can  conduce  to  the  durability  of  the  universe 
and  to  its  blameless  management,  in  accordance  with  right 
reason.  But  if  everything  is  destroyed,  then  he  will  have  an 
existence  which  will  be  rendered  absolutely  miserable,  by  in* 
activity  and  irremediable  want  of  employment;  than  which 
what  idea  can  be  more  absurd  ?  I  hesitate  to  add,  what  it 
would  be  impious  to  say,  that  death  will  ensue  to  God  if 
absolute  inactivity  falls  to  his  lot ;  for  if  you  take  away  the 
perpetual  motion  of  the  soul,  then  you  will  beyond  all  question 
also  destroy  the  soul  itself.  And  the  soul  of  the  world,  in  the 
opinion  of  those  who  maintain  th^  opposite  doctrine,  is  Ood. 

XVII.  Is  it  not  however  worth  while  to  examine  this  question, 
in  what  manner  there  can  be  a  regeneration  of  all  those  things 
which  have  been  destroyed  by  fire,  and  resolved  into  fire?  for 
when  their  substance  has  been  wholly  destroyed  by  the  fire,  it 
follows  of  necessity  that  the  fire  itself  most  also  be  extinguished 
as  no  longer  having  any  nourishment  Therefore,  as  Jong  as 
it  remained  the  seminal  principle  of  arrangement  was  likewise 
preserved,  but  when  it  is  destroyed  that  principle  is  destroyed 
with  it  But  it  would  be  impious,  and  an  impiety  of  donble 
dye,  not  only  to  attribute  destruction  to  the  world,  but  also  to 
take  away  the  possibility  of  its  regeneration;  as  if  Ood 
delighted  in  disorder,  and  irreguliuity,  and  all  kinds  of  evil 
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things.  But  we  most  examiDe  this  question  more  aoouratelj, 
in  the  following  manner. 

There  are  three  species  in  fire ;  the  coal,  and  the  flame,  and 
the  light  Now  coal  is  the  fire  in  its  earthy  suhstance,  which, 
like  a  sort  of  spiritual  habit,  couches  and  lies  hid  in  a  sort  of 
cavern,  pervading  it  all  to  its  veiy  extremities.  And  the  flame 
is  that  part  which,  being  raised  on  high,  is  lifted  np  from  its 
fneL  And  the  light  is  that  which  is  emitted  from  the  flame, 
80  as  to  oo-operate  with  the  eyes,  in  order  to  enable  them  to 
comprehend  what  is  seen,  ALd  the  flame  occupies  the  middle 
position  between  the  coal  and  the  light;  for  when  it  is  extin- 
guished it  ends  in  coal,  and  when  it  is  kindled  it  excites  the 
fight,  which,  being  deprived  of  its  burning  power,  blazes.  If 
therefore,  we  affirm  that  the  world  is  dissolved  by  conflagration, 
it  would  not  be  coal,  because,  in  that  case  there  will  be  a  great 
deal  of  the  earthy  substance  left  behind,  in  which  also  fire 
must  necessarily  be  oontaiued.  But  we  must  agree,  that  none 
of  the  oUier  bodies  subsist  any  longer,  but  that  earth,  and 
water,  and  air,  are  all  dissolved  into  unmixed  fire.  Nor,  again, 
would  it  become  flame ;  for  that  can  only  exist  in  connexion 
with  nourishment;  and,  if  nothing  is  left  behind,  being  de- 
prived of  all  nourishment  it  will  immediately  be  extinguished. 
It  follows  fipom  all  this,  that  it  cannot  become  light  either ;  for 
light  by  itself  has  no  substance  at  all,  but  flows'from  the  things 
before  mentioned,  coal  and  flame,  not  in  a  great  degree  from 
the  coal,  but  very  much  from  the  flame ;  for  it  is  diffused  over 
a  very  great  space  indeed.  But  if,  as  has  been  already  proved, 
those  Uiings  nad  no  existence  from  the  conflagration  of  all 
things,  then  there  could  not  be  any  light  either.  For  the 
abundant,  and  vast,  and  extensive  brilliancy  of  mid-day,  when 
the  sun  proceeds  under  the  earth,  is  at  once  caused  to  disappear 
by  night,  especially  if  it  be  a  moonless  night.  Therefore  the 
world  is  not  destroyed  by  fire,  but  is  indestructible.  And  if  it 
should  be  destroyed  by  fire,  there  could  not  be  another  created. 

XVIII.  On  which  account  some  of  the  Stoics  also,  being 
gifted  with  a  more  acute  discernment,  and  perceiving  that  they 
would  infaUibly  be  convicted,  thought  it  well  to  be  beforehand 
in  preparinff  assistance  as  it  were  for  a  defunct  proposition. 
But  what  they  prepared  was  of  no  use ;  for,  since  fire  is  the 
cause  of  all  motion,  and  since  motion  is  the  beginning  of 
generation,  for  it  is  impossible  that  anything  whatever  should 
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be  generated  without  motion,  they  said  that  before  the  new 
world  began  to  be  formed,  when  it  was  beginning  to  be 
fashioned,  the  whole  fire  would  not  be  extinguished  in  that 
conflagration ;  that  thej  affirmed  that  some  would  still  remain, 
but  yet  only  k  small  portion.  For  they  were  exceedingly 
cautious,  lest  if  it  should  be  wholly  extinguished,  the  conse- 
quence would  be  that  everything  would  reniidn  motionless  and 
devoid  of  ornament,  inasmuch  as  the  cause  of  motion  would  no 
longer  be  in  any  existence.  But  all  these  ideas  are  the 
invention  of  quibblers^  who  employ  all  their  artifices  in 
opposition  to  the  truth.  Why  so  ?  Because  it  is  impossible,  as 
has  been  proved  already,  that  the  world,  after  it  has  been 
destroyed  by  conflagration,  should  become  similar  to  coal,  inas- 
much as  there  is  a  vast  quantity  of  earthy  substance  left  in 
which  the  fire  must  of  necessity  lie  in  ambush.  And  perhaps 
too  the  conflagration  could  not  prevail  in  every  quarter,  if  the 
heaviest  and  most  invincible  of  the  e]e«nents,  namely  the  earth, 
still  remains,  without  being  dissolved ;  but  it  must  of  necessity 
change,  either  into  flame  or  into  light :  into  flame,  as  Gleanthes 
thought;  into  light,  as  Chrysippus  conceived.  But  if  it 
becomes  flame,  then,  when  it  approaches  extinction,  it  will  be 
extinguished  all  at  once,  and  not  partially  or  gradually.  For 
the  nutriment  exists  along  with  it ;  on  which  account,  ^hile 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  it,  it  increases  and  is  diffused;  but 
when  it  is  stunted  it  becomes  less. 

And  any  one  might  cor^ecture  the  truth  of  what  takes  place 
from  what  he  sees  happen  among  us.  A  lamp,  when  any  ono 
pours  oil  upon  it,  gives  forUi  a  most  brilliant  flame ;  but  when 
any  one  ceases  to  supply  it  with  that  nutriment,  and  leaves  only 
a  small  portion  in  the  lamp,  then  the  lamp  is  at  once  extin- 
guished, and  does  not  sive  out  the  smallest  portion  of  flame. 

If  again  this  is  not  the  case,  but  if  the  world  becomes  light, 
then  again  it  changes  altogether.  Why  so  ?  Because  it  has  no 
substance  or  character  of  its  own,  but  is  generated  from  flame, 
and  when  this  is  wholly  and  completely  extinguished  in  all  its 
parts,  it  follows  of  necessity  that  the  light  also  must  be  extin- 

Siiished,  and  that  not  partially,  but  altogether.  For  what 
ame  is  to  nourishment,  that  also  is  light  to  flame.  As  there- 
fore the  flame  is  extinguished  concurrently  with  the  want  of 
nourishment,  so  also  is  the  light  simultaneously  with  the  flame, 
so  that  it  18  actually  impoMble  for  the  world  to  be  ciqpablo  of 
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rageneratjoii,  if  there  is  no  eeminal  principle  lurking  and 
kindled  within  it,  but  if  all  things  are  expended  and  destroyed, 
■ome  by  fire,  and  some  by  want  From  all  which  arguments 
it  is  plain  that  the  world  is  for  ever  uncreated  and  imperishable. 

XIX.  Nevertheless,  as  Chrysippus  says,  some  suppose  that 
fire  resolves  all  the  arrangement  of  the  universe  when  the 
elements  are  separated  into  itself,  so  that  it  becomes  the  seed 
of  the  world  which  is  about  to  be  made ;  and  suppose  in  conse- 
quence that,  of  all  the  ideas  which  he  and  his  sect  have 
entertained  on  the  subject,  none  are  falsified.  Granting,  in  the 
first  place,  that  generition  proceeds  from  seed,  and  that  all 
dissolution  is  a  resolving  back  into  seed ;  in  the  second  place, 
because  it  is  argued  by  natural  philosophers  that  the  world  is 
a  rational  nature,  inasmuch  as  it  is  not  only  possessed  of  life, 
but  is  also  endowed  with  intellect,  and  moreover  even  with 
wisdom;  by  these  arguments  he  establishes  the  contrary 
proDosition  to  that  which  he  intends,  namely,  that  it  will  never 
be  aestroyod.  But  the  proofs  are  ready  at  hand  to  those  who 
do  not  fear  to  join  in  the  investigation. 

Therefore  Uie  world  resembles  either  a  plant  or  an  animal. 
But  whether  it  is  a  plant  or  whether  it  is  an  animal,  still,  if  it 
be  destroyed  by  conflagration,  it  will  never  be  itself  its  own 
aced.  And  the  circumstances  which  take  place  among  our- 
selves bear  witness  that  nothing,  whether  greater  or  less,  when 
destroyed,  has  ever  been  separated  in  such  a  manner  as 'to 
engender  seed.  Do  you  not  see  how  many  materials  of  plants 
susceptible  of  cultivation  there  are,  and  how  many  kinds  of 
wild  plants  too  are  diffused  over  every  portion  of  the  earth? 
Every  one  of  these  trees,  as  long  as  the  trunk  is  in  good  health, 
together  with  its  fiiiit,  produces  also  a  seed  to  propagate  its 
species;  but  becoming  destrayed  after  a  lapse  of  time,  and 
being  wholly  withered,  roots  and  all,  it  never  becomes  resolved 
into  a  ripened  seed.  And  so  too  in  the  same  manner  the 
different  Kinds  of  animals,  which  it  is  not  easy  even  to  enume- 
rate by  reason  of  their  multitude,  as  long  as  they  survive  and 
flourish  vigorously,  produce  a  seed,  which  is  calculated  to 
propagate  their  spedea ;  but  when  they  are  dead  there  is  no 
longer  any  seed. 

For  it  would  be  absurd  for  a  man  when  he  is  alive  to  epoploy 
only  the  eighth  part  of  his  soul,  which  is  called  the  generative 
power,  for  the  propagation  of  a  being  like  himself,  but  after  he 
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18  dead  to  exert  the  whole  of  himself  for  the  same  purpose ;  for 
death  can  never  he  more  energetic  or  efficacious  man  life. 
And  hesides,  there  is  no  single  existing  thing  which  is  brought 
to  perfection  by  seed  alone  without  its  appropriate  nourishment. 
For  seed  resembles  the  beginning,  and  the  beginning  bj  itself 
dods  not  make  perfect ;  for  beware  of  imagining  that  the  ear 
of  com  blossoms  and  ripens  solely  from  the  seed^  which  is  cast 
by  the  husbandman  on  the  ploughed  field ;  for  in  truth,  dry- 
ness and  moisture,  the  twofold  moisture  which  is  derived  from 
the  earth,  co-operate  in  the  greatest  degree  towards  its  growth. 
And  so  the  creature  which  is  fashioned  in  the  womb  is  not 
permitted  by  nature  to  be  brought  to  life  and  perfection  by  the 
seed  alone,  but  also  by  the  nourishment  shed  upon  it  from 
without,  which  the  woman  who  has  conceived  supplies. 

Why  then  do  I  say  this  ?  Because  in  the  case  of  such  a 
conflagration  as  that  of  which  I  have  been  speaking,  the  seed 
alone  will  be  left,  there  being  no  nutriment  remaining,  since 
everything  which  was  to  have  supplied  nutriment  will  have 
been  resolved  into  fire ;  so  that  the  world,  which  would  be  to 
be  formed,  according  to  the  principle  of  regeneration,  will, 
have  a  lame  and  imperfect  form  and  character,  since  that 
which  is  chiefly  required  to  co-operate  towards  its  peifection, 
on  which,  as  on  a  staif,  the  seminal  origin  ought  to,  and 
naturally  does,  lean,  is  destrojed ;  but  this  would  be  absurd, 
as  is  shown,  and  made  manifest  from  the  clearest  evidence. 

Again,  all  those  things  which  derive  their  origin  from  seed 
are  of  a  greater  magnitude  than  the  seed  which  gives  them 
their  existence,  and  are  seen  to  fill  a  more  extended  space; 
for  very  often  trees,  whose  tops  reach  to  heaven  itself,  shoot 
up  out  of  a  very  small  grain  of  seed ;  and  the  fattest  and 
tallest  animals  grow  from  a  veiy  small  quantity  of  moisture, 
which  is  laid  as  their  foundation;  but  there  happens  that 
which  was  mentioned  a  little  while  ago,  that  these,  at  the 
time  nearest  to  their  birth  are  voiy  litUe,  but  that  subse- 
quently they  keep'on  increasing  in  size  till  they  arrive  at 
complete  perfection.  • 

But  in  the  case  of  the  universe  the  exact  contrary  will  take 
place,  for  here  the  seed  will  both  be  greater  and  will  also  fill 
a  larger  space ;  and  the  ultimate  perfection  at  which  the  thing 
formed  arrives  will  be  smaller,  and  will  appear  in  a  smaller 
space ;  and  the  world,  originally  derived  from  a  seed,  wiU  not 
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progress  from  a  Terj  small  thing  towards  increase,  bat,  on  the 
other  hand,  will  be  diminished  from  a  greater  magnitude  to  a 
smaller ;  and  it  is  easy  to  see  the  truth  of  what  is  here  said. 

Eveiy  body,  when  it  is  resolved  into  firo,  is  dissolved,  and 
melted,  and  diffused ;  and  when  the  flame  which  is  in  it  is 
extinguished,  it  is  then  contracted  and  shrunk  up  to  nothing ; 
but  there  is  no  need  of  arguments  to  prove  a  thing  wliioh  is  so 
clear,  as  if  it  were  obscure ;  and,  indeed,  the  world,  if  con- 
sumed by  fire,  yvill  become  greater,  inasmuch  as  all  its  essence 
will  then  be  dissolved  into  Uie  thinnest  air ;  and  it  appears  to 
me  that  the  Stoics  have  foreseen  this,  and  on  that  account 
have,  in  their  arguments,  assumed  that  a  vacuum  of  infinite 
extent  will  be  left  abandoned  on  the  outside  of  the  world ;  that 
MO,  since  it  is  fated  to  be  subjected  to  a  certain  diffusion  of 
boundless  extent,  it  may  not  be  in  ^unt  of  a  pla^e  which  may 
be  capable  of  receiving  that  diffusion.  When  therefore  it  has 
been  extended  and  increased  to  such  a  degree,  as  to  be  very 
nearly  equal  to  the  infinite  extent  of  the  vacuum  by  the  bound- 
less and  illimitable  extension  of  its  own  diffusion,  it  then, 
according  to  them,  is  itself  the  principle  of  seed  to  itself;  but 
when,  according  to  a  perfect  regeneration  of  the  parts,  its 

entire  substance^ being  contracted  in  the  extinction 

of  the  fire  into  dense  air ;  but  when  the  air  again  is  contracted, 
and  when  it  settles  down  into  water,  then  again  the  water  is 
still  further  condensed,  so  as  to  be  changed  into  earth,  which 
is  the  best  of  all  the  elements.  But  all  these  arguments  are 
beyond  the  ordinary  ideas  of  those  who  are  able  to  consider 
and  argue  upon  the  consequences  of  these  things. 

XX.  However,  brides  what  has  been  here  said,  any  one 
may  use  tliis  argument  also  in  corroboration  of  his  opinion, ' 
which  vnll  certainly  convince  all  those  who  are  not  deter- 
mined to  be  obstinate  beyond  all  bounds;  of  those  things 
which  in  pairs  are  exactly  contrary  to  one  another  it  is  impos- 
sible that  one  tiling  should  bo,  and  that  the  other  should  not 
be ;  for  since  there  is  white  it  follows  as  a  matter  of  absolute 
nocessity  that  there  must  also  4>e  black,  and  since  there  is  a 
great  there  must  likewise  be  a  little ;  since  there  is  an  odd 
Siere  must  inevitably  be  an  even  ;  since  there  is  a  sweet  there 
must  be  a  bitter ;  since  there  is  day  there  must  be  night ;  and 
80  on  in  an  infinite  number  of  similar  cases ;  but  if  a  conflagra- 

There  eeems  a  line  or  two  lost  here. 
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tion  Bhould  take  place,  then  eometliing  wotild  enmie  which  ie 
impoeaible ;  for  then,  of  things  in  a  pair,  the  one  will  happen 
and  the  other  will  not 

Oome^  now,  let  na  consider  the  matter  thus :  if  everything 
is  resoWed  into  fire,  there  is  then  something  light,  and  rare^ 
and  warm ;  for  all  these  are  the  especial  properties  of  fire ;  but 
there  cati  be  nothing  heavy,'  or  cold,  or  thick,  which  are  the 
opposites  of  the  qoalities  wluch  I  have  just  enumerated.  How 
then  can  any  one  more  completely  overturn  the  idea  of  the 
universal  disorder  which  would  be  involved  in  such  it  confia- 
gration  than  by  showing  that  those  things  which  by  a  law  of 
nature  must  exist  together,  are  by  this  process  separated  from 
their  natund  conjunction  ?  And  the  separation  has  extended, 
to  such  a  degree,  that  those  who  maintain  this  doctHne  attri* 
bute  eternal  durability  to  the  one  and  deny  any  existence  at 
aU  to  the  other. 

Again,  there  is  this  assertion  made  by  some  of  those  who 
diligently  employ  themselves  in  investigating  truth  which 
appears  to  me  to  be  a  sufficiently  felicitous  one ;  if  the  world 
is  destroyed  it  will  either  be  destroyed  by  some  other  efficient 
cause,  or  by  God ;  now  there  is  certainly  nothinc|  else  whatever 
from  which  it  can  receive  its  destruction,  for  mere  is  nothing 
whatever  which  it  doect  not  surround  and  contain ;  but  that 
which  is  surrounded  and  confined  within  something  else  is 
manifestly  inferior  in  power  to  that  which  surrounds  and 
confines  it,  by  which  it  is  therefore  mastered ;  on  the  other 
hand,  to  say  that  it  is  destroyed  by  Ood  is  the  most  impious  of 
all  possible  assertions;  for  God  is  the  cause  not  of  disorder, 
ana  irregularity,  and  destruction,  but  oC  order,  and  beautiful 
regularity,  and  life,  and  of  every  crood  thing,  as  is  confessed  by 
all  those  whose  opinions  are  based  on  truth. 

XXL  But  a  person  may  very  likely  wonder  at  those  who 
talk  about  conflagrations  and  regenerations,  not  only  on 
account  of  the  argumetits  which  I  have  just  been  adducing,  bj 
which  thev  are  convicted  of  maintaining  erroneous  opinions, 
but  also  above  all  other  reasons  for  this  one ;  for  since  there 
are  four  elements  of  which  the  world  consists,  namely,  earth, 
water,  air,  and  fire,  why  is  it  that  they  are  io  separate  fire 
from  all  the  others,  and  to  affirm  that  all  the  others  are 
dissolved  into  that  one?  For  some  one  may  say,  if  it  is 
necessary  that  they  should  all  be  resolved  into  one,  why 

TOLblV.  '   B 
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should  thej  not  be  resolved  into  air,  or  water,  or  earth  ?  For 
these  elements  dso  contain  powers  of  great  magnitude ;  but 
yet  no  one  has  ever  said  that  the  world  was  to  pass  awaj  into 
air,  or  into  water,  or  into  earth ;  so  that  it  would  be  equally 
natural  to  deny  that  it  is  resolved  into  fire. 

Moreover,  it  would  have  become  them,  perceiving  the  beau- 
tiful equality  which  exists  in  the  world,  to  fear  and  to  feel  too 
great  awe  to  venture  to  condemn  so  divine  a  thing  to  death ; 
for  there  is  a  most  admirable  system  of  compensation  existing 
in  the  four  elements  which  arrange  and  dispense  their  vicissi- 
tudes bv  the  rules  of  equaliQr,  and  the  definitions  of  justice ; 
for  as  the  seasons  of  the  year,  in  Uieir  proper  alternations  of 
revolutions,  go  through  their  regular  cycle,  completing  their 
periodical  changes  without  any  cessatbn ;  in  the  same  manner 
suppose  ^t  the  elements  of  the  world  in  the  course  of  their 
continual  interchanges  with  one  another  (though  it  is  a  most 
paradoxical  assertion),  when  they  appear  to  be  perishing  ore 
m  reality  being  made  immortal,  passing  over  the  same  course 
again  and  again,  so  as  to  have  their  existence  infinitely  pro- 
tracted. 

Therefore  the  steep  road  begins  with  the  earth ;  for  when  it 
is  wasted  away  it  endures  a  change  to  water,  and  the  water 
when  it  has  evaporated  is  changed  into  air,  and  the  air  when 
rarefied  is  changed  into  fire ;  but  the  downward  road  descends 
from  the  head,  when  the  fire  in  consequence  of  the  conflagra- 
tion which  ensues  settles  down  into  air,  and  again  when  the 
air  being  closely  pressed  settles  down  into  water,  and  when 
the  water  by  its  copious  effusion  is  condensed  so  as  to  be 
changed  into  earth* 

Heraclitus  therefore  spoke  very  correctly  when  he  said  that, 
*'  Water  was  the  death  of  the  soul,  and  earth  the  death  of 
water."  For  thinking  that  the  breath  was  the  soul,  he  indi- 
cates, by  this  figiuative  and  enigmatical  expression,  that  the 
end  of  air  is  the  production  of  water,  and  aoain  that  tlie  end 
of  water  is  the  production  of  earth ;  and  when  he  speaks  of 
death  he  does  not  mean  utter  destruction,  but  a  change  into 
some  other  element ;  that  equalised  proportion  of  the  elements 
which  is  attempered  by  itself  being  thus  preserved  eternal  and 
unixyured,  as  is  not  only  probable  but  sbsolutely  inevitable ; 
nince  what  is  unequal  is  essentially  unjust,  and  ixnustice  is  the 
oi&pring  of  wickedness,  and  wickedness  is  banished  from  the 
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abode  of  immortalitj.  But  the  world  is  of  a  diTine  magnitude, 
and  has  been  ahown  to  be  the  abode  of  those  gods  which  are 
visible  to  the  outward  senses ;  and  to  affirm  that  this  world  is 
destroyed  is  the  part  of  those  who  do  not  see  the  connection 
of  nature  and  the  united  consequence  and  coherence  of  things. . 

XXII.  But  some  of  those  persona  who  have  fimded  that 
the  world  is  everlasting,  inventing  a  variety  of  new  arguments, 
employ  also  such  a  system  of  reasoning  as  this  to  establish 
their  point :  they  affirm  that  there  are  four  principal  manners 
in  which  corruption  is  brought  about,  addition,  taking  away, 
transposition,  and  alteration ;  accordinaly,  the  number  two  is 
by  the  addition  of  the  unit  corrupted  so  as  to  become  the 
number  three,  and  no  longer  remains  the  number  two;  and 
the  number  four  by  the  taking  away  of  the  unit  is  corrupted 
so  as  to  become  the  number  three  ;  again,  by  transposition  the 
letter  Z  becomes  the  letter  H  when  the  parallel  lines  which 
were  previouslv  horizontal  ^  are  placed  perpendicularly  II, 
and  when  the  bne  which  did  before  pass  upwards  I,  so  as  to 
connect  the  two  is  now  made  horizontal,  and  still  extended 
Jbetween  them  so  as  to  join  them.  And  by  alteration  the  word 
ofvo^,  letfM,  becomes  2{o(,  tnnegar. 

But  of  the  manner  of  corruption  thus  mentioned  there  is 
not  one  which  is  in  the  least  decree  whatever  applicable  to  the 
world,  since  otherwise  what  could  we  say?  Gould  we  affirm 
that  anything  ia  added  to  the  world  so  as  to  cause  its  destruo- 
tion  7  But  there  is  nothing  whatever  outside  of  the  world 
whidi  is  not  a  portion'  of  it  as  the  whole,  for  everything  is 
surrounded,  ana  contained,  and  mastered  bv  it  Again,  can 
we  say  that  anything  is  taken  from  the  world  so  as  to  have 
that  effect?  In  the  first  place  that  wbich  would  be  taken 
away  would  again  be  a  world  of  smaller  dimensions  than  the 
existing  one,  and  in  the  second  place  it  is  impossible  that  any 
body  could  be  separated  from  the  composite  fabric  of  the 
whole  world  so  as  to  be  completely  dispersiBd.  Agaiiii  are  we 
to  say  that  the  constituent  parts  of  the  world  are  transposed  ? 
But  at  all  events  they  remain  in  their  original  positions  without 
any  change  of  place,  for  never  at  any  time  shall  the  whole 
earth  be  raised  up  above  the  water,  nor  the  water  above  the 
air,  tot  the  air  above  the  fire.  But  those  things  which  are 
by  nature  heavy,  namely  the  earth  and  the  water,  will  have 
the  middle  place,  the  earth  supportfaig  everythbg  like  a  solid 
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foundation,  and  the  water  being  above  it;  and  the  air  and  the 
fire,  which  are  by  nature  light,  will  have  the  hisher  position, 
but  not  equally,  for  the  air  is  the  yehicle  of  the  fire ;  and  that 
which  is  carried  by  anything  is  of  necessity  above  that  which 
carries  it. 

Once  more:. we  must  not  imagine  that  the  world  is  de- 
stroyed by  alteration,  for  the  ohanffe  of  any  elements  is  equi- 
pollent, and  that  which  is  equipollent  is  the  cause  of  unvarying 
steadiness,  and  of  untroubled  durability,  inasmuch  as  it 
neither  seeks  any  advantage  itself,  and  is  not  subject  to  the 
inroads  of  other  things  which  seek  advantages  at  its  expense ; 
so  that  this  retribution  and  compensation  of  these  powers  is 
equalized  by  the  rules  of  proportion,  being  the  produce  of 
health  and  endless  preservation,  by  all  which  considerations 
the  world  is  demonstrated  to  be  eternal. 

XXIII.  Theophrastus,  moreover,  says  that  those  men  who 
attribute  a  beginning  and  destructibility  to  the  world  are 
deceived  by  four  particulars  of  the  greatest  importance,  the 
inequalities  of  the  earth,  the  retread  of  the  sea,  the  dissolution 
of  each  of  the  parts  of  the  universe,  and  the  destruction  of 
different  terrestrial  animals  ip  their  kinds ;  and  he  proceeds  to 
establish  the  first  point  thus :  if  the  earth  had  never  had  any 
beginning  of  its  creation,  then  there  would  have  been  no 
portion  of  it  risiug  above  the  rest  so  as  to  be  conspicuous,  but 
all  the  mountains  would  have  been  level,  and  all  the  pieces  of 
rising  ground  would  have  been  even  with  the  plain. 

For  as  there  are  such  vast  showers  fiilling  from  heaven 
throughout  all  ages,  it  would  be  natural  that  of  any  places 
which  were  originally  raised  on  high  some  would  be  broken 
down  and  washed  away  by  torrents,  and  others  would  subside 
of  their  own  accord  and  so  become  lowered,  and  that  every 
place  everywhere  would  be  smoothed  ;  but  now,  as  things  are, 
the  constant  inequalities  which  exist,  and  the  vast  heights  of 
many  mountains,  reaching  up  even  to  the  sky,  are  so  many 
proo&  that  the  earth  is  not  eternal. 

For  otherwise,  as  I  have  8ai4  before,  all  the  earth  would 
long  since  have  been  rendered  level  from  one  extremity  to  the 
other  by  the  vast  rains  which  wpuld  have  fallen  from  the 
eternal  commencement  of  time ;  for  i^  is  the  character  of  the 
nature  of  water,  and  especially  of  such  as  descends  in  a  heavy 
fidl  from  lofty  places,  to  push  some  things  away  by  force,  and 
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to  cat  out  and  hollow  other  places  by  its  continuai  dropping, 
and  in  this  manner  to  operate  on  the  hard,  ragged,  stony 
groand  not  less  than  men  digging.  And  again,  the  sea,  as 
they  affirm,  is  alreisidy  somewhat  diminished,  and  for  proof  of 
this  fact  we  can  appeal  to  the  most  belebrated  islands,  Rhodes 
and  Delos,  for  these  were  in  ancient  times  inTbible,  being 
OTorwhelmed  by  and  sank  under  the  sea,  but  by  lapse  of  time, 
as  the  sea  gradually  diminished,  they  by  slow  degrees  rose 
above  it  and  came  into  sight,  as  Uie  histories  which  are 
written  concerning  them  record.  And  they  iised  to  call  Delos 
Anaphe,  confirming  the  account  here  given  by  both  names, 
since  when  it  appeared  above  the  wateirs  *  it  became  evident,! 
having  been  formerly  invisible  and  unseen. 

And  in  addition  to  these  arguments  they  adduce  the  facts 
that  many  great  and  deep  bays  and  gulft  of  vast  seas  have 
been  dried  up,  and  have  become  land,  and  have  so  turned  out 
no  insignificant  addition  to  the  adjacent  country  when  sown 
and  planted,  and  on  that  soil  there  is  still  left  plenty  of  proof 
of  such  spots  havinff  formerly  been  sea,  in  the  pebbles,  and 
shells,  and  other  things  which  are  commonly  washed  up  on 
the  sea-shore  being  found  in  them ;  on  which  account  Pindar 
says  respecting  Delos^- 

«« Hill,  idaiid  ndied  by  Qod, 

Choten  abode 
Of  fidr  Latona*!  «m  with  ffolden  hair. 

Hail,  ocean's  yoimgeBt  diild. 
The  laai  immoveable  domain 

That  o'er  hii  boeom  tmiled. 
Upraiied  from  beneath  the  billowy  main 

Mortals  may  call  you  Deloe,  but  the  choir 
That  dwdUa  upon  Olympue'  height, 

Their  ohoeen  bards  inspire 
To  pnise  thee  as  earth's  brightest,  holiest  lig^t.") 

For  Pindar  has  here  called  Delos  the  daughter  of  the  ocean, 
intending  by  this  enigmatical  expression  to  convey  the  idea 
which  I  have  mentioned.  But  if  the  sea  is  gradually  being 
diminished  then  the  earth  also  will  be  diminished;  and  in 
lonff  revolutions  of  years  every  one  of  the  dements  will  be 
entirely  consumed  and  destroyed ;  and  the  whole  air  will  be 

*  The  Cheek  word  Is  ^ya^vitva,  from  which  *Ayaf  i)  la  derived* 
f  A4Xf|,  frotn  which  A^Xoc  la  derived. 
t  This  is  part  of  an  ode  now  lost. 
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consumed,  being  diminished  by  little  and  little ;  and  all  things 
will  be  absorbed  and  dissolved  into  the  one  substance  of  fire. 

XXIV.  And  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  the  third 
altemative  of  this  question  they  use  the  following  argument : 
beyond  all  question  that  thing  is  destroyed  all  the  parts  of 
which  are  liable  to  destruction ;  but  all  the  parts  of  the  world 
are  liable  to  destruction,  therefore  the  world  also  is  liable  to 
destruction. 

But  we  must  now  proceed  to  consider  the  question  which 
we  postponed  till  the  present  time.  What  sort  of  a  part  of 
the  eardi  is  that,  that  we  may  begin  from  this,  whether  it  is 
greater  or  less,  that  is  not  dissolved  by  time?  Do  not 
the  very  hardest  and  strongest  stones  become  hard  and  de- 
cayed through  the  weakness  of  their  conformation  (and  this 
conformation  is  a  sort  of  coqrse  ol  a  highly  strained  spirit,  a 
bond  not  indissoluble,  but  only  very  difficult  to  unloose),  in 
consequence  of  which  they  are  broken  up  and  made  fluid,  so 
that  they  are  dissolved  first  of  all  into  a  thin  dust,  and  after- 
wards are  wholly  wasted  away  and  destroyed  ?  Again,  if  the 
water  were  never  agitated  by  the  winds,  but  were  left  immove- 
able for  ever,  would  it  not  from  inaction  and  tranquillity 
become  dead  ?  at  all  events  it  is  changed  by  such  stagnation,  and 
becomes  very  foetid  and  foul-smelling,  like  an  animal  deprived 
of  life.  And  so  also  the  corruptions  of  the  air  are  plain  to 
evotyone,  for  it  is  the  nature  of  the  atmosphere  to  become 
sick  and  to  decay,  and,  as  one  may  say,  in  a  manner  to  die ; 
since  what  else  is  it  which  a  man,  who  is  not  aiming  at  select- 
ing plausible  language,  but  only  at  truth,  would  call  a  plague 
except  a  death  of  the  atmosphere,  which  diffuses  its  own 
disease  and  suffering  to  the  destruction  of  eveiything  which  is 
endowed  vnth  life  ? 

And  why  need  I  speak  at  great  length  concerning  fire  ?  for 
if  it  is  deprived  of  nourishment  it  is  immediately  extinguished, 
becoming,  as  the  poets  say,  tame  by  its  own  natural  qualities, 
on  which  account  it  depends  upon,  and  is  raised  up  by.  the 
duration  of  the  fuel  which  is  supplied  and  kindled,  but  when 
that  is  expended  the  fire  also  disappears.  And  they  say  that 
the  dragons  in  India  are  exposed  to  the  same  kind  of  fate,  for 
that  they  crawl  upon  the  greatest  of  all  beasts,  namely  ele- 
phants, and  creep  over  their  backs  and  the  whole  of  their 
bellies,  and  then,  if  they  can  find  a  vein,  they  divide  that  and 
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drink  the  blood,  sacking  it  insatiably,  with  a  strong  breath  and 
a  Tigorons  noise.  Meantime  the  elephants,  though  crreatly 
drained,  and  though  becoming  gradually  exhausted,  hold  out 
for  some  time,  leaping  about  m  their  perplexity,  and  lashing 
their  sides  with  tneir  trunks  in  the  hope  of  being  able  to 
shake  off  the  dragons.  After  a  time,  as  the  vital  principle  is 
continually  becoming  more  and  more  exhausted,  &ey  are  no 
longer  able  to  leap  about,  but  stand  trembling  and  quiverings 
and  after  a  little  more  time  their  legs  become  too  weak  to 
support  them,  and  they  are  thrown  down  and  jdie  for  want  of 
blood.  And  when  they  are  fallen  down  those  animals  which 
were  the  causes  of  their  death  die  with  them  in  the  following 
manner :  since  the  dragons  have  no  longer  any  nourishment, 
they  attempt  to  loosen  uie  bonds  with  which  they  twined  them* 
selves  round  tiie  elephants,  wishing  now  to  get  released  from 
them,  but  they  are  pressed  down  by  the  weight  of  the  ele- 
phants and  crushed,  and  much  more  so  when  the, animal  has 
become  a  lifeless^  hsid,  and  sfone-like  substance ;  for  though 
they  wriggle  about  and  try  every  expedient  in  order  to  effect 
their  release  from  the  power  of  the  animal  which  weighs  them 
down,  and  by  which  they  are  entangled,  though  they  have  long 
practised  themselves  in  every  variety  of  wile,  amid  all  kinds 
of  difficulties  and  distresses,  they  at  last  become  too  weak  to 
resist,  like  men  who  have  been  starved  to  death,  or  who  have 
been  cauflht  by  a  wall  which  has  suddenly  fallen  down  upon 
them,  and  not  being  able  even  to  lift  up  their  heads  they  die  of 
suffocation. 

If  then,  each  of  the  separate  parts  of  the  world  awaits  utter 
destruction,  it  is  plain  that  the  world  which  is  compounded  of 
these  can  not  be  itself  exeinpt  from  destruction. 

We  must  now  consider  with  accuracy  the  fourth  and  remain- 
ing argument.  Thus  they  argue :  if  the  world  were  eternal  then 
the  animals  also  would  be  eternal,  and  much  more  the  human 
race,  in  proportion  as  that  is  more  excellent  than  the  other 
animals ;  but,  on^the  contrary,  those  who  take  delight  in  inves- 
tigating the  mysteries  of  nature  consider  that  man  has  only 
been  created  in  the  late  ages  of  the  world ;  for  it  is  likely,  or  I 
should  rather  say  it  is  inevitably  true,  that  the  arts  co-exist 
with  man,  so  as  to  be  exactly  co-eval  with  him,  not  only  because 
methodical  proceedings  are  appropriate  to  a  rational  nature» 
but  also  because  it  is  not  possible  to  live  without  them ;  let  us 
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therefbre  examine  the  dates  of  each  of  these,  disreaarding  the 
&bleB  inTented  by  the  tragedians  about  the  gods ;  but  if  man 
is  not  eternal  then  neither  is  any  other  animal,  so  'that  then 
neither  are  the  places  which  re^eiye  them,  the  earth,  or  the 
water,  or  the  air ;  from  all  which  considerations  it  is  plain  that 
this  world  is  liable  to  destruction. 

XXV.  But  it  is  necessary  to  encounter  such  quibbling 
arguments  as  these,  lest  some  persons  of  too  little  experience 
should  yield  to  and  be  led  away  by  them ;  and  we  must  begin 
our  refutation  of  them  from  the  same  point  from  which  the 
Sophists  begin  theur  deceit  They  say,  **  There  could  no  longer 
be  any  inequalities  existing  on  the  earth,  if  the  world  were 
eternal."  Why  not,  my  most  excellent  fiiends?  For  other 
persons  will  come  up  and  say  that  the  natures  of  trees  are  in 
no  respect  different  from  mountains;  but  just  as  they  at 
certain  seasons  lose  their  leaves,  and  again  at  certain  seasons 
recover  their  rerdure  again ;  (on  which  account  there  is  admi- 
rable truth  in  those  lines  of  the  poet : — 

"  Like  loayes  on  trees  the  race  of  men  ie  found, 
Now  green  in  youth,  now  withering  on  the  ground ; 
Another  race  toe  foUowing  spring  euppliee; 
They  Itll  iuooeMive  and  enooesaiTe  ria^"  * 

And  so  in  like  manner  some  portions  of  the  mountains  are 
broken  off,  and  others  grow  in  their  stead  :  but  after  a  long 
lapse  of  time  the  additional  growth  becomes  conspicuous 
because  the  trees  having  a  more  rapid  nature,  display  their 
increase  with  great  rapidity ;  but  mountains  have  a  slower 
chaiacter,  on  which  account  it  happens  that  the  additions 
which  take  place  in  their  case  are  not  perceptible  by  the 
outward  senses  except  after  a  long  time. 

And  these  men  appear  to  be  ignorant  of  the  manner  in 
which  they  are  produced,  since  if  uiey  had  not  been,  perhaps 
they  would  have  been  silent  out  of  shame ;  but  still  there  is 
no  reason  why  we  should  not  teach  them ;  but  there  is  nothing 
new  in  what  is  now  said,  neither  are  they  our  words  but  the 
ancient  sayings  of  wise  men,  by  whom  nothing  which  was 
necessary  for  knowledge  has  been  left  uninvestigated ;  when 
the  fiery  principle  which  is  contained  beneath,  in  the  earth,  is 
thrust  upwards  by  the  natural  power  of  fire,  it  proceeds  to  its 
own  appropriate  place ;  and  if  it  meets  with  any  respite  or 

*  Homer,  II.  vi  147. 
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relazatioii,  though  ever  bo  slight,  it  draws  Qj[>  with  it  a  laiigo 
portion  of  the  earthy  subetance,  as  much  as  it  can  t  snd  when 
It  has  emerged  from  the  earth  it  proceeds  more  SloWly ;  but 
the  earthy  substance  being  compelled  to  follow  it  for  a  long 
time,  being  at  last  raised  to  an  immense  height,  is  contracted 
at  the  top,  and  at  last  comes  to  end  on  a  sharp  point  imitating 
the  general  appearance  of  the  flame  of  fire ;  for  there  arises 
then  a  most  violent  contention  between  two  things  which  are 
natural  adversaries,  the  lightest  and  the  heaviest  of  things', 
each  of  them  pressing  onwards  to  reach  its  own  place,  and 
each  striving  against  ttie  violent  efforts  of  the  other ;  accord- 
ingly the  fire,  which  is  drawing  up  the  earth  with  it,  is  Com- 
pelled to  sink  down  by  its  descending  power ;  and  thd  earth 
naturally  inclining  to  the  lowest  point  is  nevertheless  to  a 
certain  degree  made  light,  and  lifted  up  by  the  upward  ten- 
dencies of  fire,  and  so  is  raised  on  high,  and  being  at  last 
overpowered  by  the  more  influential  power  which  lightens  it  is 
thrust  upwards  towards  the  natural  seat  o(  fire,  and  established 
on  high. 

Why  then  need  we  wonder  if  the  mountains  are  not  entirely 
washed  away  by  the  impetuosity  of  the  rains,  when  so  great 
a  power,  which  keeps  them  together,  and  by  which  they  are 
raised  up,  is  very  firmly  and  steadfastlv  connected  with  them  ? 
For  if  they  were  releaiBed  from  the  bond  which  holds  them 
together,  it  would  be  natural  for  them  to  be  entirely  dissolved 
and  to  be  dispersed  by  the  water ;  but  since  they  are  bound 
together  by  tins  power  of  fire,  they  resist  the  impetuosity  of 
the  rains  more  surely. 

XXVI.  These  things,  then,  may  be  said  by  us  with  respect 
to  the  argument  that  the  inequalities  of  the  surface  of  the 
earth  sre  no  proof  of  the  world  having  been  created  and  being 
liable  to  destruction ;  but  with  respect  to  that  argument  which 
was  endeavoured  to  be  established  by  the  diminution  of  the 
sea,  we  may  reasonably  adduce  this  statement  in  opposition  to 
it :  *'  Do  not  look  only  at  the  islands  which  have  risen  up  out 
of  the  sea,  nor  at  any  portions  of  land  which,  having  been  for- 
merly buried  by  the  waters,  have  in  subsequent  times  become 
dry  land ;  for  obstinate  contention  is  very  unfietvourable  to  the 
consideration  bf  natural  philosophy,  which  considers  the  search 
after  truth  to  be  the  chief  oljeot  of  tational  desire ;  but  look 
laUier  at  the  oontraiy  effects  t  considAr  how  many  districts  on 
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the  main-land,  not  only  such  as  were  near  the  coast,  but  even 
such  as  were  completelj  in-land,  haye  been  swallowed  up  bj 
the  waters;  and  consider  how  great  a  portion  of  land  has 
become  sea  and  is  now  sailed  over  bj  mnumerabl^  ships.'* 
Are  you  ignorant  of  the  celebrated  account  which  is  given  of 
that  most  sacred  Sicilian  strait,  which  in  old  times  joined 
Sicily  to  the  continent  of  Italy?*  and  where  vast  seas  on  each 
side  being  excited  by  violent  storms  met  together,  coming 
from  opposite  directions,  the  land  between  them  was  over- 
whelmed and  broken  a^ay;  from  which  circumstance  the 
city  built  in  the  neighbourhood  was  called  Rhegium,t  and 
the  result  was  quite  different  from  what  any  one  would  have 
expected;  for  the  seas  which  had  formerly  been  separated 
now  flowed  together  and  were  united  in  one  expanse ;  and  the 
land  which  had  previously  united  was  now  separated  into  two 
portions  by  the  strait  which  intersected  it,  in  consequence  qf 
which  Sicily,  which  had  previously  formed  a  part  of  the  main- 
land, was  now  compelled  to  be  an  island. 

And  it  is  said  that  many  other  cities  also  have  disappeared, 
having  been  swallowed  up  by  the  sea  which  overwnelmed 
them ;  since  they  speak  of  three  in  Peloponnesus — 

"  JBgira  and  fair  Bura*8  waUi^ 
/     And  Helica'B  lofty  hall% 

And  many  a  once  renowned  town, 
With  wreck  and  seaweed  ovei^grown,* 


•  TUs  is  tUudad  to  by  YiigU— 

H»o  loot  yi  quondam,  et  TastA  oonvulaa  mini 
Tanttun  eyi  longinqua  yalet  mntare  yetustaa, 
Diasiluiaie  fenmt^  qunm  protenua  utraque  teUos 
Una  foret :  yenit  medio  ii  pontua,  et  undia 
Heaperiom  Siculo  latua  abeoidit^  aryaque  et  urbea 
Litoro  diduotaa  anguato  interloit  natu. — JBn.  iii.  419. 

Or,  M  it  is  tranalated  by  Diydeo, 

*<  The  Italian  ihor« 
And  fair  SioiUa'a  ooaat  were  one  before 
An  earthquake  cauaed  the  flaw ;  the  roaring  tidea 
The  paange  broke  that  land  ttam  land  dimes, 
And  where  the  lands  retired  the  rushing  ooean  rides 
Birtinguiahed  by  the  straits  on  either  hand 
Now  rising  dties  in  long  order  stand, 
And  fhiitftil  flelda ;  so  much  oan  time  inyade 
The  mouldering  work  that  beauteous  nature  made* 
t  Tfryiov,  from  /^qtw/ii,  ''to  break." 
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as  having  been  formerij  prosperoas,  but  now  OTerwhelmed  by 
the  Tiolent  inflox  of  the  sea.  And  the  island  of  Atalantes 
which  was  greater  than  Africa  and  Asia,  as  Plato  says  in  the 
Timnns,  in  one  daj  and  night  was  overwhelmed  beneath  the 
sea  in  consequence  of  an  extraordinary  earthquake  and  inun- 
dation and  suddenly  disappeared,  becoming  sea,  not  indeed 
navigable,  but  full  of  ffulfe  and  eddies.  Therefore  that  imagi- 
nary and  fictitious  diminution  of  the  sea  has  no  connection  with 
the  destruction  or  durability  of  the  world ;  for  in  fact  it  ap- 
pears to  recede  indeed  from  some  parts,  but  to  rise  hisher  in 
others ;  and  it  would  have  been  proper  rather  not  to  look  at 
only  one  of  these  results  but  at  both  together,  and  so  to  form 
one*s  opinion,  since  in  all  the  disputed  questions  which  arise 
iu  human  life,  a  wise  and  honest  judge  will  not  deliver  his 
opinion  before  he  has  heard  the  arguments  of  the  advocates  on 
both  sides. 

XVII.  And  as  for  the  third  argument,  it  is  convicted  by 
itself,  as  being  derived  only  from  an  unsound  system  of  ques- 
tioning proceeaing  from  the  assertions  originally  made ;  for  in 
truth  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  a  thing,  all  the  parts 
of  which  are  liable  to  corruption,  is  likewise  perishable  itself ; 
but  this  is  only  inevitably  true  of  that  thing  of  which  all 
the  parts  are  perishable  when  taken  collectively  and  together 
in  the  same  place  and  at  the  same  time,  since  in  the  case  of  a 
person  who  has  the  tip  of  his  finser  cut  off,  he  is  not  disabled 
from  living,  but  if  he  had  the  whole  collection  of  all  his  parts 
and  limbs  cut  off  at  once,  he  would  die  immediately.  There- 
fore in  the  same  manner,  i^  all  the  elements  of  the  world 
together  were  aU  to  disappear  at  one  and  the  same  moment, 
then  it  would  be  necessary  to  admit  that  the  world  was  liable  to 
corruption  and  destruction;  but  if  each  of  these  elements 
separately  only  changes  its  nature  so  as  to  assimilate  to  that  of 
its  nature,  it  is  then  rendered  immortal  rather  than  destroyed, 
according  to  the  philosophical  statement  of  the  tragic  poet"— 

"  Nought  that  hM  onoe  existed  dies, 
Thou§^.often  what  has  been  oombhied 
Before^  we  separated  find. 
Invested  with  another  form.** 

For  it  is  the  greatest  folly  imaginable  to  estimate  the  antiquity 
of  the  human  race  from  the  state  of  art ;  for  if  any  one  were  to 
follow  the  absurdity  of  such  a  system  of  reasoning  as  this,  he 
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¥rill  prore  the  world  to  be  very  young  indeed,  and  to  have  been 
made  scarcely  a  thousand  years,  since  all  those  men  whom  we 
have  heard  of  traditionally  as  the  discoyerers  in  different 
branches  of  science  do  not  go  back  to  a  greater  nnmber  of 
years  than  that  which  I  have  mentioned. 

But  if  we  must  speak  of  the  arts  as  co-eval  with  the  race  of 
mankind,  then  we  must  speak,  drawing  our  arguments  from 
natural  history,  and  not  inconsiderately  or  carelessly.  And 
what  is  this  history  ?  The  destruction  of  the  things  on  the 
earth,  not  all  together,  but  of  the  greatest  number  of  them,  is 
attributed  to  two  principal  causes,  the  indescribable  violence 
and  power  of  fire  and  water.  And  they  say  that  each  of  these 
elements  attacks  them  in  its  turn,  after  Yery  long  periods  of 
revolving  years.  When,  therefore,  a  conflagration  seizes  upon 
things,  a  stream  of  ethereal  fire  being  poured  down  from  above 
is  frequently  diffused  over  them,  overrunning  many  districts  of 
the  habitable  world ;  and  when  a  deluge  draws  down  the  whole 
of  the  rainy  nature  of  water,  the  regular  rivers  and  torrents 
overflowing,  and  not  only  that,  but  even  far  exceeding  the 
ordinary  measure  of  a  common  flood,  and  breaking  down  their 
banks  with  their  violence,  or  else  overleaping  them,  and  rising 
to  an  enormous  height,  from  which  they  swell  and  are  diffused 
over  all  tlie  a^acent  champaign  country,  and  the  land  is  in  the 
first  instance  divided  into  huge  lakes,  as  the  water  is  con- 
tinually settling  down  into  the  more  hollow  parts,  and  after- 
wards flows  still  higher,  and  inundates  the  isthmuses  which 
separate  the  lakes,  tul  at  last  everything  presents  the  appear- 
ance of  one  vast  sea  from  the  union  of  so  many  waters. 

And  then  it  happens  that,  through  the  violence  of  these  powers 
contending  against  one  another  in  turn,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
places  exposed  to  it  are  destroyed;  those  who  dwell  on  the 
mountains  and  higher  ground,  and  in  ill-watered  districts, 
beinff  destroyed  by  fire,  as  not  having  a  sufficiency  of  water, 
which  is  the  natural  weapon  with  which  to  repel  fire,  and 
those,  on  the  other  hand,  being  destroyed  by  water  who  live 
on  the  banks  of  rivers  or  lakes,  or  on  the  shores  of  the  sea,  for 
evils  like  to  attack  those  who  are  nearest  first,  or  indeed 
solely. 

Accordingly,  when  the  greater  par^  of  mankind  is  destroyed 
in  the  manners  above  mentioned,  besides  an  infinity  of  other 
ways  of  less  power  and  importance,  it  follows  of  necessity  that 
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the  arts  also  must  fail,  for  it  cannot  be  possible  to  discuss 
science  by  itself  without  some  one  to  reduce  it  to  method  and 
practice.  But  when  those  common  pestilences  relax  their 
fury,  and  when  the  human  race  begins  again  to  recover  vigour 
and  to  flourish,  descending  from  those  who  have  not  been 
previously  destroyed  by  the  evils  which  pressed  upon  them, 
then  the  arts  also  begin  again  to  exist,  not  indeed  as  they  were 
at  first,  but  in  thinner  numbers  from  the  diminution  of  the 
numbers  of  those  who  practise  them. 

I  have  now  then  set  forth  to  the  best  of  my  ability  what  I 
have  been  able  to  learn  or  to  understand  concerning  the 
indestructibility  of  the  world,  and  in  the  subsequent  treatises 
I  shall  proceed  to  show  what  may  be  said  against  each  of  the 
arguments  here  stated. 


A  TREATISE 

AGAINST  FLACCUS. 


I.  Flacotjs  Atilmus  succeeded  Sqjanus  in  his  hatred  of 
and  hostile  designs  against  the  Jewish  nation.  He  was  not, 
indeed,  able  to  ii^ure  the  whole  people  br  open  and  direct 
means  as  he  hsd  been,  inasmuch  as  he  had  less  power  fdr 
such  a  purpose,  but  he  inflicted  the  most  intolerable  evils  on 
all  who  came  within  his  reach. 

Moreover,  though  in  appearance  he  only  attacked  a  portion 
of  the  nation,  in  point  of  met  he  directed  his  aims  against  all 
whom  he  could  find  anywhere,  proceeding  more  by  art  than  by 
force ;  for  those  men  who,  though  of  tyrannical  natures  and 
dispositions,  have  not  strength  enoush  to  acbomplish  their 
desiffus  openly,  seek  to  compass  them  by  manoeuvres. 

l^is  Flaccus  being  chosen  by  Tiberius  Caesar  as  one  of  his 
intimate  companions,  after  the  death  of  Severus,  who  had  been 
lieutenant-governor  in  Egypt,  was  appointed  viceroy  of  Alex- 
andria and  the  country  round  about,  being  a  man  who  at  the 
beginning,  as  far  as  appearance  went,  had  given  innumerable 
instances  of  his  exceOence,  for  he  was  a  man  of  prudence  and 
diligence,  and  great  acuteness  of  perception,  very  energetic  in 
executing  what  he  had  determined  on,  very  eloquent  as  A 
speaker,  and  skilful  too  at  discerning  what  was  suppressed  as 
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well  8JB  at  ondentandiiig  what  yns  said.  Accordingly  in  a 
short  time  he  became  perfectlj  acquainted  with  the  affiurs  of 
Egypt,  and  they  are  of  avery  yarious  and  diyersified  character, 
so  that  they  are  not  easily  comprehended  even  by  those  who 
from  their  earliest  infemcy  have  made  them  their  study. 

The  scribes  were  a  superfluous  body  when  he  had  made 
such  advances  towards  the  knowledge  of  all  things,  whether 
importapt  or  trivial,  by  his  extended  experience,  that  he  not 
only  surpassed  them,  but  frpm  his  great  accuracy  was  qualified 
instead  of  a  .pupil  to  become  the  instructor  of  those  who  had 
hitherto  been  the  teachers  of  all  other  persons.  However,  all 
those  things  in  which  he  displayed  an  admirable  system  and 
great  wisdom  concerning  the  accounts  and  the  general  arrange- 
ment of  the  revenues  of  the  land,  though  they  were  serious 
matters  and  of  the  last  importance,  were  nevertheless  not 
such  as  gave  any  proofis  of  a  soul  fit  for  the  task  of  governing  ; 
but  those  things  which  exhibited  a  more  brilliant  and  royal 
disposition  he  also  displayed  with  great  freedom.  For  instance, 
he  bore  himself  with  considerable  dignity,  and  pride  and  pomp 
are  advantageous  things  for  a  ruler ;  and  he  decided  all  suits 
of  importance  in  ooi\]unction  with  the  magistrates,  he  pulled 
down  the  overproud,  he  forbade  promiscuous  mobs  of  men  from 
all  quartcra  to  assemble  together,  and  prohibited  all  associa- 
tions and  meetings  which  were  continually  feasting  together 
under  pretence  of  sacrifices,  making  a  drunken  mockery  of 
public  business,  treating  vdth  great  vigour  and  severity  all  who 
resisted  his  commands. 

Then  when  he  had  filled  the  whole  city  and  country  with  his 
wise  legislation,  he  proceeded  in  turn  to  regulate  the  military 
affaira  of  the  land,  issuing  commands,  arranging  matters, 
training  the  troops  of  every  kind,  infEintry,  cavalry,  and  light- 
armed,  tesching  the  commandera  not  to  deprive  the  soldiers  of 
their  pay,  and  so  drive  them  to  aots  of  piracy  and  rapine,  and 
teaching  each  individual  soldier  not  to  proceed  to  any  actions 
unauthorised  by  his  military  service,  remembering  that  he  was 
appointed  with  the  especial  object  of  preserving  peace. 

II.  Pertiaps  some  one  may  say  here :  *'  Do  you  then,  my 
good  man,  you  who  havo  determined  to  accuse  tins  man,  bring 
no  accusation  whatever  against  him,  but  on  the  contrary,  weave 
long  panegyrics  in  his  honour  ?    Aro  you  not  doting  and  mad  ?'* 

'*  I  am  not  mad,  my  friend,  nor  am  I  a  downright  fool,  so  as 
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to  be  unable  to  see  the  conseauences  or  connexion  of  things. 
I  praise  Flaocos,  not  because  it  is  right  to  praise  an  enemy, 
bat  in  order  to  make  his  wickedness  more  conspicuous;  for 
pardon  is  giyen  to  a  tnan  who  does  wrong  from  ignorance  of 
what  is  right;  but  he  who  does  wrong  knowingij  has  no 
excuse,  being  ahreadj  condemned  by  the  tribunal  of  his  own 
consdenoe.** 

III.  For  having  received  a  government  which  was. intended 
to  last  six  years,  for  the  first  five  yeais,  while  Tiberius  GsDsar 
was  alive,  he  both  preserved  peace  and  also  governed  the 
country  generally  with  such  vigour  and  energy  that  he  was 
superior  to  all  the  governors  who  had  gone  before  him.  But 
in  the  last  year,  after  Tiberius  was  dead,  and  when  Gains  had 
succeeded  him  as  emperor,  he  began  to  relax  in  and  to  be 
indifferent  about  everything,  whether  it  was  that  he  was  over- 
whelmed with  most  heavy  grief  because  of  Tiberius  (for  it  vras 
evident  to  everyone  that  he  grieved  exceedingly  as  if  for  a  near 
relation,  both  by  his  continued  depression  of  spirits  and  his 
incessant  keeping,  pouring  forth  tears  without  end  as  if  Irdm 
an  inexhaustible  fountain),  or  whether  it  was  because  he  was 
disaffected  to  his  successor,  because  he  preferred  devoting  him- 
self to  the  party  of  the  real  rather  than  to  that  of  the  adopted 
children,  or  whether  it  was  because  he  had  b^n  one  of  tnose 
who  had  joined  in  the  conspiracy  against  the  mother  of  Caius, 
having  joined  against  her  at  the  time  when  the  accusations 
were  brottght  against  her,  on  account  of  which  she  was  put  to 
death,  tod  having  escaped  through  fear  of  the  consequence  of 
proceeding  against  him. 

Howeyer,  for  a  time  he  still  paid  some  attention  to  the 
affairs  of.  the  state,  not  wholly  abandoning  the  administration  of 
his  goyemment;  but  when  he  heard  that  the  ffrandson  of 
Tiberius  and  his  partner  in  the  government  had  been  put  to 
death  at  the  command  of  Oaius,  he  was  smitten  with  intolerable 
anguish,  and  threw  himself  on  the  ground,  and  lay  there 
speechless,  being  utterly  deprived  of  his  senses,  for  indeed  his 
mind  had  long  since  been  enervated  by  grief. 

For  as  long  as  that  child  lived  he  did  not  despair  of  some 
sparks  still  remaining  of  his  own  safety,  but  now  that  he  was 
dead,  he  considered  that  all  his  own  hopes  had  likewise  died 
with  him,  even  if  a  slight  breeze  of  assistance  might  still  be 
left,  such  as  his  friendship  with  Macro^  who  had  unbounded 
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influence  with  Gaius  in  his  authority ;  and  who,  as  it  is  said, 
had  very  greatly  contributed  to  his  obtaining  the  supreme 
power,  and  in  a  still  higher  degree  to  his  personal  safety,  since 
Tiberius  had  frequently  thought  of  putting  Gaius  out  of  the 
way,  as  a  wicked  man  and  one  who  was  in  no  respects  calcu- 
lated by  nature  for  the  exercise  of  authority,  being  influenced 
also  partly  by  his  apprehensions  for  his  grandison ;  for  he  feared 
lest,  when  he  himself  was  dead,  his  death  too  would  be  added  to 
the  funerals  of  his  family. 

But  Macro  had  constantly  bade  him  discard  these  apprehen- 
sions from  his  mind,  and  had  praised  Gains,  as  a  man  of  a 
simple,  and  honest,  and  sociable  character ;  and  as  one  who  was 
Tory  m^ch  attached  to  his  cousin,  so  that  he  would  willingly 
yield  the  supreme  authority  to  him  alone,  and  the  first  rank  in 
everything.  And  Tiberius,  being  deceived  by  all  these  repre- 
sentations, without  being  aware  of  what  he  was  doing,  left 
behind  him  a  most  irreconcileable  enemy,  to  himself,  and  his 
.grandson,  and  his  whole  family,  and  to  Macro,  who  was  his 
chief  adviser  and  comforter,  and  to  all  mankind;  for  when 
Macro  saw  that  Gaius  was  forsaking  the  way  of  virtue  and 
yielding  to  his  unbridled  passions,  following  them  wherever 
they  led  him  and  against  whatever  objepts  they  led  him,  he 
admonished  and  reproved  him,  looking  upon  him  as  the  same 
Gaius  who,  while  Tiberius  was  alive,  was  mild-tempered  and 
docile ;  but  to  his  misery  he  suflered  most  terrible  punishment 
for  his  exceeding  good-will,  being  put  to  death  with  his  wife, 
and  children,  and  all  his  family,  as  a  grievous  and  troublesome 
object  to  his  new  sovereign,  For  whenever  he  saw  him  at  a 
distance  coming  towards  him,  he  used  to  speak  in  tliis 
manner  to  those  who  were  with  him :  "  Let  us  not  smile ;  let 
us  look  sad :  here  comes  the  censor  and  inonitor ;  the  all- wise 
man,  he  who  is  beginning  now  to  be  the  schoolmaster  of  a 
full-grown  man,  and  of  an  emperor,  after  time  itself  has  sepa- 
ratod  him  from  and  discarded  the  tutors  of  his  eailiest 
infancy.** 

IV.  Wlien,  therefore,  Flaocus  learnt  that  he  too  was  put 
to  death,  he  utterly  abandoned  all  other  hope  for  the  future, 
and  was  no  longer  able  to  apply  himself  to  public  afliurs  as  he 
had  done  before,  being  enervated  and  wholly  broken  down  in 
spirit.  But  when  a  magistrate  begins  to  despair  of  his  power 
of  &\erting  authority,  it  follows  inevitably,  that  his  suljects 
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must  quickly  become  disobedient,  especially  those  who  ore 
naturally,  at  every  trivial  or  common  occurrence,  inclined  to 
show  insubordination,  and,  among  people  of  such  a  disposition, 
the  Egyptian  nation  is  pre-eminent,  being  constantly  in  tho 
habit  of  exciting  great  seditions  from  veiy  sniall  sparks. 

And  being  placed  in  a  situation  of  great  and  perplexing  dif- 
ficulty he  began  to  rage,  and  simultaneously,  with  the  change 
of  his  disposition  for  the  worse,  he  also  altered  eyerythiug 
which  had  existed  before,  beginning  with  his  nearest  friends 
and  his  most  habitual  customs ;  for  he  began  to  suspect  and 
to  drive  from  him  those  who  were  well  affected  to  him,  and 
who  were  most  sincerely  his  friAids,  and  he  reconciled  himself 
to  those  who  were  originally  his  declared  enemies,  and  he 
used  them  as  advisers  under  all  circumstances ;  but  they,  for 
they  persisted  in  their  ill-will,  being  reconciled  with  him  only 
in  words  and  in  appearance,  but  in  their  actions  and  in  their 
hearts  they  bore  him  incurable  enmity,  and  though  only  pre- 
tending a  genuine  friendnhip  towards  him,  like  actors  in  a 
theatre,  they  drew  him  over  whollv  to  theit  side ;  and  so  tho 
governor  became  a  subject,  and  the  subjects  becamo  the 
governor,  advaucing  the  most  unprofitable  opinions,  and  im- 
mediately confirming  and  insisting  upon  them;  for  they  bo- 
came  executors  of  all  the  plans  which  they  had  devised, 
treating  him  like  a  mute  person  on  the  stage,  as  one  who  was 
only,  by  way  of  making  up  the  show,  inscribed  with  the  title 
of  authority,  being  themselves  a  lot  of  Dionysiuses,  dema- 
gogues, and  of  Lampos,  a  pack  of  cavillers  and  word-eplitters ; 
and  of  Isidoruses,  sowers  of  sedition,  busy-bodies,  devisers  of 
evil,  troublers  of  the  state ;  for  this  is  the  name  which  has,  at 
last,  been  given  to  them.       . 

All  these  men,  having  devised  a  most  grievous  design 
against  the  Jews,  proceeded  to  put  it  in  execution,  and  coming 
privately  to  Fkccus  said  to  him,  '*All  your  hope  from  tho 
child  of  Tiberius  Nero  has  now  perished,  and  that  which  was 
your  second  best  prospect,  your  companion  Macro,  is  gone  too, 
and  you  have  no  chance  of  favour  with  the  emperor,  therefore 
we  must  find  another  advocate,  by  whom  Gains  may  be  made 
propitious  to  us,  and  that  advocate  is  the  city  of  Alexandria, 
which  all  the  family  of  Augustus  has  honoured  from  the  veiy 
beginning,  and  our  present  master  above  all  the  rest ;  and  it 
wiU  be  a  sufficient  mediator  in  our  behalf,  if  it  can  obtain  ono 
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boon  from  joa,  and  you  cannot  confer  a  greater  benefit  upon 
it  than  by  abandoning  and  denouncing  all  the  Jews."     ' 

Now  though  upon  this  he  ought  to  have  rejected  and  driven 
away  the  speakers  as  workers  of  revolution  and  common  ene- 
mies, he  agrees  on  the  contrary  to  what  they  say,  and  at  first 
he  made  his  designs  against  the  Jews  less  evident,  only 
abstaining  from  listening  to  causes  brought  before  his  tribunal 
with  impartiality  and  equity,  and  inclining  more  to  one  side 
tlian  to  the  other,  and  not  allowing  to  both  sides  an  equal 
freedom  of  speech ;  but  whenever  any  Jew  came  before  him 
he  showed  his  aversion  to  him,  and  departed  from  his  habitual 
afiability  in  their  case ;  but  afterwaros  ho  exhibited  his  hos- 
tility to  them  in  a  more  conspicuous  manner. 

V.  Moreover,  some  occurrences  of  the  following  description 
increased  that  folly  and  insolence  of  his  which  was  derived 
from  instruction  rather  than  from  nature.  Gaius  desar  gave 
Agrippa,  the  grandson  of  Herod  the  kiu^,  the  third  port  of  his 
paternal  inheritance  as  a  sovereignty,  which  Philip  the  tetrarch, 
who  was  his  undo  on  his  father's  side,  had  previously  enjoyed. 
And  when  he  was  about  to  set  out  to  take  possession  of  his 
kingdom,  Oaiuq  advised  him  to  avoid  the  voyage  from  Bruu- 
dusium  to  Syria,  which  was  a  long  and  troublesome  one,  and 
rather  to  take  the  shorter  one  by  Alexandria,  and  to  wait  for 
the  periodical  winds ;  for  he  said  that  the  merchant  vessels 
whicn  set  forth  from  that  harbour  were  fast  sailers,  and  that 
the  pilots  were  most  experienced  men,  who  guided  their  ships 
like  skilful  coachmen  guide  their  horses,  keeping  them  sti-aight 
in  the  proper  course.  And  he  took  his  advice,  looking  upon 
him  both  as  his  master  and  also  as  a  giver  of  good  counsel. 

Accordingly,  going  down  to  Dicasarchia,  and  seeing  some 
Alexandrian  vessels  in  the  harbour,  looking  all  ready  and  fit 
to  put  to  sea,  be  embarked  with  his  followers,  and  ijad  a  fair 
voyage,  and  bo  a  few  days  afterwards  he  arrived  at  his  journey's 
end,  unforeseen  and  unexpected,  liaving  commanded  the  cap- 
tains of  his  vessels  (for  he  came 'in  sight  of  Pharos  about 
twilight  in  the  evening)  to  furl  th6ir  sail^,  and  to  keep  a  short 
distance  out  of  sight  in  the  open  9ea,  until  it  became  la[te  in 
the  evening  and  dark,  and  then  at  night  he  entered  the  port, 
that  when  ne  disembfirked  he  might  find  al)  the  citizens  buried 
in  sleep,  and  so,  without  any  one  seeing  him,  he  might  arriTe 
at  the  bouse  of  the  man  who  was  to  be  his  entertainer.    With 
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80  mocli  mbdesty  then  did  this  man  arrive,  wisbing  if  it  were 
possible  to  enter  witliout  being  perceiyed  by  anj  one  in  the 
city. 

For  he  hi^  not  come  to  see  Alexandria,  since  he  had  so- 
jounied  in  it  before,  when  he  was  preparing  to  take  his  voyage 
to  Rome  to  see  Tiberius,  but  he  desired  at  this  time  to  take 
the  quickest  road,  so  as  to  arrive  at  his  destination  with  the 
smallest  possible  delay.  But  the  men  of  Alexandria  being 
ready  to  burst  with  envy  and  ill-will  (for  the  Egyptian  dispo- 
sition is  by  nature  a  most  jealous  and  envious  one  and  inclined 
to  look  on  the  good  fortune  of  others  as  adversity  to  itself),  and 
being  at  the  same  time  filled  with  an  ancient^nd  what  I  may 
in  a  manner  call  an  innate  enmity  towards  the  Jews,  were  in- 
dignant at  any  one's  becoming  a  king  of  the  Jews,  no  less 
than  if  ench  iiidividual  amonff  them  had  been  deprived  of  an 
ancestral  kingdom  of  his  own  mheritance. 

And  then  a^n  his  friends  and  companions  catne  and  stirred 
up  the  miserable  Flaccus,  inviting,  and  exdting,  and  stimn- 
lating  him  to  feel  the  same  envy  with  themselves ;  sayinff, 
"  The  arrival  of  this  man  to  take  upon  him  his  government  is 
equivalent  to  a  deposition  of  yourself.  He  is  invested  with  a 
greater  dignity  of  honour  and  glory  than  you.  He  attracts 
all  eyes  towards  himself  when  they  see  the  array  of  sentinels 
and  body-guards  around  him  adorned  with  silvered  and  gilded 
arms.  For  ought  he  to  have  come  into  the  presence  of 
another  governor,  when  it  was  in  his  power  to  have  sailed  over 
the  sea,  and  so  to  have  arrived  in  safety  at  his  own  govern- 
ment? For,  indeed,  if  Caius  did  advise  or  rather  command 
him  to  do  so,  he  ought  rather  with  earnest  solicitations  to  have 
deprecated  any  visit  to  this  country,  in  order  that  the  real 
governor  of  it  might  not  be  brought  into  disrepute  and  appear 
W  have  his  Authority  lessened  by  being  apparently  dislre-> 
garded.'* 

When  he  heard  this  he  was  niore  indignant  than  befpre,  and 
in  public  indeed  he  pretended  to  be  his  companion  and  his 
friend,  because  of  his  fear  of  the  mart  who  directed  his  course, 
but  secretly  he  bore  him  much  ill-will  and  told  every  one  how 
he  hated  him,  and  abused  him  behind  his  back,  and  insulted 
him  indirectly,  since  he  did  not  dBte  to  do  so  openly ;  for  he 
encouraged  the  idle  and  lazy  mob  of  the  city  (and  the  mob  of 
Alexandria  is  one  accustomed  to  gireat  license  of  speech,  and 
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one  which  delights  above  measure  in  calumny  and  evil-speak- 
ing), to  abuse  the  king,  either  beginning  to  revile  him  in  his 
own  person,  or  else  exhorting  and  exciting  others  to  do  so  by 
the  agency  of  persons  who  were  accustomed  to  .serve  him  in 
business  of  this  kind.  And  they,  having  had  the  cue  given 
them,  spent  all  their  days  reviling'  the  king  in  the.  public 
schools,  and  stringing  together  all  sorts  of  gibes  to  turn  him 
into  ridicule. 

And  at  times  they  employed  poets  who  compose  farces,  and 
managers  of  puppet  shows,  displaying  their  natural  aptitude 
for  every  kind  of  disgraceful  employment,  though  they  were 
very  slow  at  learning  anything  that  was  creditable,  but  very 
acute,  and  quick,  and  ready  at  learning  anything  of  an 
opposite  nature.  For  why  did  he  not  show  his  indignation, 
v'hy  did  he  not  commit  them  to  prison,  why  did  he  not  chas- 
tise them  for  their  insolent  and  disloyal  evil  speaking  ?  And 
oven  if  he  had  not  been  a  king  but  only  one  of  the  household 
of  Gffisar,  ought  ho  not  to  have  had  some  privileges  and  espe- 
cial honours  ?  The  fact  is  that  all  these  circumstances  are  an 
undeniable  evidence  that  Flaccus  was  a  participator  in  all  this 
abuse;  for  he  who  might  have  punished  it  with  the  most 
extreme  severity,  and  entirely  checked  it,  and  who  yet  took  no 
steps  to  restrain  it,  was  clearly  convicted  of  having  permitted 
and  encouraged  it;  but  whenever  an  ungovemed  multitude* 
begins  a  course  of  evil  doing  it  never  desists,  but  proceeds 
from  one  wickedness  to  another,  continually  doing  somi 
monstrous  thing. 

VI.  There  was  a  certain  madman  named  Oarabbas,  afflicted 
not  ^th  a  wild,  savage,  and  dangerous  madness  (for  that  comes 
on  in  fits  without  being  expected  either  by  the  patient  or  by 
bystanders),  but  with  an  intermittent  and  more  gentle  kind ; 
this  man  spent  all  his  days  and  nights  naked  in  the  roads, 
minding  neither  cold  nor  heat,  the  sport  of  idle  children  and 
wanton  youths ;  and  they,  driving  the  poor  wretch  as  far  as  the 
public  gymnasium,  and  setting  him  up  there  on  high  that  he 
might  be  seen  by  everybody,  flattened  out  a  leaf  of  papyrus 
and  put  it  on  his  head  instead  of  a  diadem,  and  cloUied  the 
rest  of  his  body  with  a  common  door  mat  instead  of  a  cloak, 
and  instead  of  a  sceptre  they  put  in  his  hand  a  small  stick  of 
the  native  papyrus  which  they  found  lying  by  the  way  side  and 
gave  to  him ;  and  when,  like  actors  in  theatrical  spectacles,  he 
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hsd  receiyed  all  the  insignia  of  royal  authorit/,  anl  had  beeh 
dressed  and  adorned  like  a  king,  the  young  men  bearinff  sticks 
on  their  shoulders  stood  on  each  side  of  him  instead  of  spear- 
bearers,  in  imitation  of  the  body-guards  of  the  king,  and  then 
others  came  up.  some  as  if  to  sedute  him,  and  others  making 
as  though  they  wished  to  plead  their  causes  before  him,  and 
others  pretending  to  wish  to  consult  with  him  about  the  affairs 
of  the  state. 

Then  from  the  multitude  of  those  who  were  standing  around 
there  aroee  a  wonderful  shout  of  men  calling  out  Maris ;  and 
this  IS  the  name  by  which  it  is  said  that  they  call  the  kings 
among  the  Syrians ;  for  they  knew  that  Agrippa  was  by  birth  a 
Syrian,  and  also  that  he  was  possessed  of  a  great  district  of  Syria 
of  which  he  was  the  sovereign ;  when  Flaccus  heard,  or  rather 
when  he  saw  this,  he  would  have  done  right  if  he  had  appre- 
hended the  maniac  and  put  him  in  prison,  that  he  might  not 
give  to  those  who  reviled  him  any  opportunity  or  excuse  for 
insulting  their  superiors,  and  if  he  had  chastised  those  who 
dressed  him  up  for  having  dared  both  openly  and  dissuisedly, 
both  with  words  and  actions,  to  insult  a  king  and  a  friend  of 
Gssar,  and  one  who  had  been  honoured  by  the  Roman  senate 
with  imperial  authority ;  but  he  not  only  did  not  puxiish  them, 
but  he  did  not  think  fit  even  to  check  them,  but  ffave  complete 
license  and  impunity  to  all  those  who  designea  ill,  and  who 
were  disposed  to  show  their  enmity  and  spite  to  the  king, 

Eretending  not  to  see  what  he  did  see,  and  not  to  hear  what 
e  did  hear.  « 

And  when  the  multitude  perceived  this,  I  do  not  mean  the 
ordinary  and  well-regulated  population  of  the  city,  but  the  mob 
which,  out  of  its  resUessness  and  love  of  an  unquiet  and  disor- 
derly life,  was  always  filling  every  place  with  tumult  and  con- 
fusion, and  who,  because  of  their  habitual  idleness  and  laziness, 
were  full  of  treachery  and  revolutionary  plans,  they,  flocking 
to  the  theatre  the  first  thing  in  the  morning,  having  already 
purchased  Flaccus  for  a  miserable  price,  which  he  with  his 
mad  desire  for  glory  and  with  his  slavish  disposition,  conde- 
scended to  take  to  die  injury  not  only  of  himself,  but  also  of 
the  safety  of  the  commonwealth,  all  cried  out,  as  if  at  a  signal 
given,  to  erect  images  in  the  synagogues,  proposing  a  most 
novel  and  unprecedented  violation  of  the  law. 
And  thougb  they  knew  this  (for  they  are  Tery  shrewd  in 
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their  wickedneai),  they  adopted  a  deep  design,  patting  forth 
the  name  of  Gnsar  as  a  screen,  to  whom  it  would  he  impie^ 
to  attribute  the  deeds  of  the  guilty ;  what  then  did  the  gover- 
nor of  the  country  do  ?  Knowing  that  the  city  had  two  classes 
of  inhabitants,  our  own  nation  and  the  people  of  the  country, 
and  that  the  whole  of  Egjrpt  was  inhabited  in  the  same  man- 
ner, and  that  Jews  who  inhabited  Alexandria  and  the  rest  of 
the  country  from  the  Catabathmos  on '  the  side  of  Libya  to 
the  boundaries  of  Ethiopia  were  not  less  than  a  million  of 
men;  and  that  the  attempts  which  were  being  made  were 
directed  against  *the  whole  nation,  and  that  it  was  a  most 
mischievous  thing  to  distress  the  ancient  hereditary  customs 
of  the  land  ^>  he,  disregarding  all  these  considerations,  permitted 
the  mob«  to  proceed  with  the  erection  of  the  statues,  though 
he  might  have  given  them  a  vast  number  of  admonitory  pre- 
cepts instead  of  any  such  permission,  either  commanding  them 
as  their  governor,  or  advising  them  as  their  friend. 

VII.  But  he,  for  he  was  eagerly  co-operating  in  all  that  was 
being  done  ^miss,  thought  fit  to  use  his  superior  power  to  fiEice 
the  seditious  tumult  with  fresh  additions  of  evil,  and  as  far  as 
it  depended  on  him,  one  may  almost  say  that  he  filled  the 
whole  of  the  inhabited  world  with. civil  wars;  for  it  was  suffi- 
ciently evident  that  the  report  about  the  destruction  of  the 
synagogues,  which  took  its  nse  in  Alexandria  would  be  imme- 
diately spread  over  all  the  districts  of  Egypt,  and  would 
extend  from  tlvat  country* to  the  east  and  to  the  oriental 
nations,  and  from  the  borders  of  the  land  in  the  other  direc- 
tion, and  from  the  Mareotio  district  which  is  the  frontier  of 
Libya,  towards  the  setting  of  the  sun  and  the  western  nations. 
For  no  one  country  can  contain  the  whole  Jewish  nation,  by 
reason  of  its  populousness ;  on  which  account  they  frequent  all 
the  most  prosperous  and  fbrtile  countries  of  Europe  and  Asia, 
whether  islands  or  copUnentSy  looking  indeed  upon  the  holy 
city  as  their  metropolis  in  which  is  erected  the  sacred  temple 
of  the  most  high  God,  but  accounting  those  regions  which 
have  been  occupied  by  their  fathers,  and  grandSithers,  and 
great  grandfathers,  and  still  more  remote  ancestors,  in  which 
they  have  been  born  and  brought  up,  as  their  country ;  and 
there  are  even  some  regions  to  which  they  came  the  very 
moment  that  they  were  originally  settled,  sending  a  colony  of 
their  people  to  do  a  pleasure  to  the  founders  of  the  oolony. 
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And  there  was  reftsonto  fear  lest  all  the  populace  in  OTety 
country,  taking  what  was  done  in  Egypt  as  a  model  and  as  an 
excuse,  might  insult  those  Jews  who  were  their  .fellow  citi^ns, 
by  introducing  new  regulations  with  respect  to  their  synagogues 
and  their  national  customs ;  but  the  Jews,  for  they  were  not 
inclined  to  remain  quiet  under  eveiything,  although  naturally 
entirel?  disposed  towards  peace,  no.t  only  because  contests  for 
natural  customs  do  limong  all  men  appear  more  important  than 
those  whidi  are  only  for  the  sake  of  lifoi  but  also  becauso  they 
alone  of  all  the  people  under  the  sun,  if  they  were  deprived  of 
their  houses  of  prayer,  would  at  the  same  time  be  deprived  of 
all  means  of  snowing  their  piety  towards  their  benefactors, 
which  they  would  have*  looked  upon  as  worse  than  ten  thousand 
deaths,  inasmuch  as  if  their  synagogues  were  destroyed  they 
would  no  longer  have  ahy  sacred  places  in  which  they  could 
declare  their  gratitude,  might  have  reasonably  said  to  those 
who  opposed  them :  Tou,  without  being  aware  of  it,  are  taking 
away  honour  from  your  lords  instead  of  conferring  any  on  them. 
Our  houses  of  prayer  are  manifestly  incitements  to  all  the  Jews 
in  every  part  of  the  habitable  world  to  display  their  pioty  and 
loyalty  towanb  the  house  of  Augustus ;  and  if  they  are  destroyed 
from  among  us,  what  other  place,  or  what  other  manner  of  show- 
ing that  honour,  will  be  left  to  us  ?    For  if  we  were  to  neglect 
the  opportunity  of  adhering  to  our  national  customs  when  it 
is  affbraed  to  us,  we  should  deserve  to  meet  with  the  severest 
punishment,  as  not  giving  any  proper  or  adequate  return  for 
the  benefits  which  we  have  received ;  but  if,  while  it  is  in  our 
power  to  do  so,  wd,  in  conformity  with  our  own  laws  which 
Augustus  himself  is  in  the  habit  of  confirming,  obey  in  every- 
thingt  then  I  do  not  see  what  great,  or  even  what  small  ofTenca 
can  be  laid  to  our  charge  I  unless,  any  one  were  to  impute  to 
Us  that  we  do  not  transgress  the  laws  of  deliberate  purpose, 
and  that  we  do  not  intentionally  take  care  to  depart  from  our 
national  customs,  which  practices,  even  if  they  at  first  attack 
others,  do  often  in  the  end  visit  those  who  ai^  guilty  of  them. 

But  Flaccus,  saying  nothing  that  he  ought  to  have  said,  and 
everything  which  he  ought  not  to  have  said,  has  sinned  against 
us  in  this  manner ;  but  those  men  whom  he  has  studied  to 
gratify,  what  has  been  their  design  ?  Have  they  had  the  feel- 
ings of  men  wishing  to  do  honour  to  Cessar  ?  Was  there  then 
a  scarcity  of  temples  in  the  dty,  the  greatest  and  most  import- 
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ant  parts  of  vfaich  are  all  allotted  to  one  or  other  of  the  gods, 
in  which  thej  might  have  erected  any  statues  they  pleioed  ? 
We  have  been  describing  the  evidence  of  hostile  and  unfriendly 
men,  who  seek  to  injure  us  with  such  artifice,  that  even  when 
injuring  iis  they  may  not  appear  to  have  been  acting  iniqui* 
tously,  and  yet  that  we  who  are  injured  by  them  cannot  resist 
with  safety  to  ourselves ;  for,  my  good  men,  it  does  not  con- 
tribute to  the  honour  of  the  emperor  to  abrogate  the  laws,  to 
disturb  the  national  customs  of  a  people,  to  insult  those  who 
live  in  the  same  country,  and  to  teach  those  who  dwell  in  other 
cities  to  disregard  unailimitY  and  tranquillity., 

VIII.  Since,  therefore,  the  attempt  which  was  being  made 
to  violate  the  law  appeared  to  him  to  be  prospering,  while  he 
was  destroying  the  synagogues,  and  not  leaving  even  their 
iiamOy  he  procooded  onwards  to  another  exploit,  namely,  the 
utter  destruction  of  our  constitution,  that  when  all  those  Uiings 
to  which  alone  our  life  was  anchored  were  cut  away,  namely, 
our  national  customs  and  our  lawful  political  rights  and  social 
privileges,  we  might  be  exposed  to  the  very  extremity  of 
calamity,  without  having  any  stay  left  to  which  we  could  ding 
for  safety,  for  a  few  days  afterwards  he  issued  a  notice  in  which 
he  called  us  all  foreigners  and  aliens,  without  giving  us  an  oppor- 
tunity of  being  heard  in  our  own  defence,  but  condemning  us 
without  a  trial ;  and  what  command  can  be  more  full  of  tyranny 
than  this  ? 

He  himself  being  everything-^-accuser,  enemy,  witness, 
judge,  and  executioner,  added  then  to  the  two  former  appel- 
lations a  third  also,  allowing  any  one  who  was  inclin^  to 
proceed  to  exterminate  the  Jews  as  prisoners  of  war.  So  when 
the  people  had  received  this  license,  what  did  they  do  ?  There 
are  five  districts  in  the  city,  named  after  the  first  five  letters 
of  the  written  alphabet,  of  these  two  are  called  the  quarters  of 
the  Jews,  because  the  chief  portion  of  the  Jews  lives  in  them. 
Tliere  are  also  a  few  scattered  Jews,  but  only  a  very  few,  living 
in  some  of  the  other  districts.  What  then  did  they  do?  They 
drove  the  Jews  entirely  out  of  four  quarters,  and  crammed 
them  all  into  a  very  small  portion  of  one ;  and  by  reason  of 
their  numbers  they  were  dispersed  over  the  sea-shore,  and 
desert  plaoes*  and  among  the  tombs,  being  deprived  of  all  their 
property;  while  the  populace,  overrunning  their  desolate 
houses,  turned  to  plunder,  and  divided  the  booty  among  them- 
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seWes  as  if  thej  had  obtained  it  in  ivar.  And  as  no  one 
hindered  them,  they  broke  open  even  the  workshops  of  the 
Jews,  which  were  aJl  shut  up  because  of  their  mourning  for 
DrusilUi,*  and  carried  off  all  that  they  found  there,  and  bore 
it  openly  through  the  middle  of  the  market-place  as  if  they 
had  only  been  making  use  of  their  own  property. 

And  the  cessation  of  business  to  which  they  Wiere  compelled 
to  submit  was  even  a  worse  evil  than  the  plunder  to  which 
they  were  exposed,  as  the  consequence  was  that  those  who  had 
lent  money  lost  what  they  had  lent,  and  as  no  one  was  per- 
mitted, neither  farmer,  nor  captain  of  a  ship,  nor  merchant^ 
nor  artisan,  to  employ  himself  in  his  usual  manner,  so  that 
poverty  was  brouffht  on  them  from  two  sides  at  once,  both  from 
rapine,  as  when  license  was  thus  given  to  plunder  them  they 
were  stripped  of  everything  in  one  day,  and  also  from  the 
circumstance  of  their  no  longer  being  able  to  earn  money  by 
their  customaiy  occupations. 

IX.  And  though  these  were  evils  sufficiently  intolerable, 
yet  nevertheless  they  appear  actually  trifling  when  compared 
with  those  which  were  subsequently  inflicted  on  them,  for 
poverty  indeed  is  a  bitter  evil,  especially  when  it  is  caused  by 
the  machinations  of  one's  enemies,  still  it  is  less  than  insult 
and  personal  ill  treatment  even  of  the  slightest  character.  But 
now  the  evils  which  were  heaped  upon  our  people  were  so 
excessive  and  inordinate,  that  if  a  person  were  desirous  to  use 
appropriate  language,  he  would  never  call  them  insults  or 
assaults,  but,  as  it  appears  to  me,  he  would  actuaUy  be  wholly 
at  a  loss  for  suitable  expressions,  on  account  of  the  enormity  of 
the  cruelties  now  newly  invented  against  them,  so  that  if  the 
treatment  which  men  experience  from  enemies  who  have  sub- 
dued them  in  war,  however  implacable  they  may  be  by  nature^ 
were  to  be  compared  with  that  to  which  the  Jews  were  sub- 
jected, it  would  appear  most  merdiful.  Enemies,  indeed^ 
plunder  their  conquered  foes  of  their  money,  and  lead  away 
multitudes  in  captivity,  having  incurred  the  same  risk  of  .losing 
all  that  they  had  if  they  themselves  hod  been  dlefeated.  Not  but 
that  in  all  such  cases '  there  are  very  many  persons  for  whom 
their  relations  and  friends  put  down  a  ransom,  and  who  are 
thus  emancipated  from  capUvity,  inasmuch  as  though  their 

*  She  was  the  Biiter  of  the  emperor,  sod  at  her  death  her  brother 
ordered  that  dirine  honours  ihould  be  paid. to  her. 
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enemies  coald  not  be  worked  upon  by  oompassion,  they  could 
by  love  of  money. 

But  wbat  is  the  use  of  going  on  in  this  way,  some  one  will 
say,  for  as  long  as  men  escape  from  danger  it  signifies  but  little 
in  what  way  their  preservatbn  is  brought  to  pass  ?  Moreover, 
it  hus  often  happened  that  enemies  have  granted  to  those  who 
have  fallen  in  battle  the  honour  of  funeral  rites,  those  who 
were  gentle  and  humane  burying  them  at  their  own  expense, 
and  those  who  have  carried  on  their  enmity  even  against  the 
dead  giWng  up  their  bodies  to  their  friends  under  a  truce,  in 
order  that  they  might  ndt  be  deprived  of  the  last  honour  of  all^ 
the  customary  ceremonies  of  sepulture. 

This,  then,  is  the  conduct  of  enemies  in  time  of  war;  let  us 
now  see  what  was  done  by  those  who  a  little  while  before  had 
been  friends  in  time  of  peace. 

For  after  plundering  them  of  everything,  and  driving  them 
from  their  homes,  and  expelling  them  by  main  force  from  most 
of  the  quarters  of  the  city,  our  people,  as  if  they  were  block- 
aded and  hemmed  in  by  a  circle  of  braieging  enemies,  being 
oppressed  by  a  terrible  scarcity  and  want  of  necessary  things, 
and  seeing  their  wives  and  their  children  dying  before  their  eyes 
by  an  unnatural  fEimine  (for  every  other  place  was  full  of  pros- 
perity and  abundance,  as  the  river  had  irrigated  the  corn-lands 
plentifully  with  its  inundations,  and  as  all  the  champaign 
country,  which  is  devoted  to  the  purposes  of  bearing  wheat, 
was  this  year  supplying  a  most  abundant  over-crop  of  com  with 
very  unusual  |fertility),  being  no  longer  able  to  support  their 
•want,  some,  though  they  had  never  been  used  to  do  so  before, 
came  to  the  houses  of  their  friends  and  relations  to  beg  them 
to  contribute  such  food  as  was  absolutely  necessary  as  a 
charity ;  others,  who  from  their  high  and  free-bom  spirit  could 
not  endure  tlie  condition  of  beggars,  as  being  a  slavish  state 
unbeoominff  the  dignity  of  a  freeman,  came  down  into  the 
market  wiu  no  other  object  than,  miserable  men  tiiat  they 
were,  to  buy  food  for  their  families  and  for  themselves. 

And  then,  being  immediately  seized  by  those  who  had  excited 
the  seditious  multitude  against  them,  they  were  treacherously 
put  to  death,  and  then  were  dragged  along  and  trampled  under 
foot  by  the  whole  city,  and  completely  destroyed,  without  the 
least  portion  of  them  being  left  which  could  possibly  receive 
burial ;  and  in  this  way  their  enemies,  who  in  their  savage 
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nadaess  had  become  transformed  into  the  nature  of  wild  beastSy 
slew  them  and  thousands  of  others  with  all  kinds  of  agony  and 
tortures,  and  newly  invented  cruel tjes,  for  wherever  they  met 
with  or  caught  sight  of  a  Jew,  they  stoned  him,  or  beat  him 
with  sticks,  not  at  once  detiverinff  their  blows  upon  mortal 
parts,  lest  they  should  die '  epeedily,  And  8d  speedily  escape 
from  the  sufferings  which  it  was  their  design  to  inflict  upon 
them. 

.  Some  persons  even,  going  still  greater  and  greater  lengths 
in  the  iniquity  and  license  of  their  barbarity,  djsdained  all 
blunter  weapons,  and  took  up  the  most  efficacious  arms  of  all, 
fire  and  iron,  and  slew  many  with  the  sword,  and  destroyed 
not  a  few  with  flames.  And  the  most  merciless  of  all  their 
persecutors  in  some  instances  burnt  whole  families,  husbands 
with  their  wives,  and  infant  children  with  their  parents,  in  the 
middle  of  the  city,  sparing  neither  age  nor  youth,  nor  the 
innocent  helplessness  of  infants.  And  when  they  had  a 
scarcity  of  fuel,  they  collected  faggots  of  green  wood,  and  slew 
them  by  the  smoke  rather  than  by  fire,  contriving  a  still  more 
miserable  and  protracted  death  for  those  unhappy  people,  so 
that  their  bodies  lay  about  promiscuously  in  every  direction 
half  burnt,  a  grievous  and  most  miserable  sight. 

And  if  some  of  those  who  were  employed  in  the  collection 
of  sticks  were  too  slow,  they  took  their  own  furniture,  pf 
which  they  had  plundered  them,  to  bum  their  persons,  robbing 
them  of  their  most  costly  articles,  and  burning  with  them 
things  of  the  greatest  use  and  value,  which  they  used  as  fuel 
inst^  of  ordinary  timber.  Many  men  too,  tirho  were  alive, 
they  bound  by  one  foot,  fastening  them  round  the  ankle,  and  • 
thus  they  dragged  them  along  and  bruised  them,  leaping  on 
them,  designing  to  inflict  the  most  barbarous  of  deaths  upon 
them,  and  then  when  they  were  dead  they  raged  no  less  against 
them  with  interminable  hostility,  and  inflicted  still  heavier 
insults  on  their  persons,  dragging  them,  I  had  almost  said, 
through  all  the  dleys  and  lanes  of  the  city,  until  the  corpse, 
being  lacerated  in  all  its  skin,  and  flesh,  and  muscles  from  the 
inequality  and  roughness  of  the  ground,  all  the  preyiously 
united  portions  of  his  composition  being  torn  asunder  and 
aeparated  from  one  another,  was  actually  torn  to  pieces. 

Atid  those  who  did  these  things,  mimicked  the  sufferers, 
like  people  employed  in  the  representation  of  theatrical  farces; 
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but  the  relations  and  friends  of  tiiose  who  were  the  real 
victims,  merely  because  they  sympathized  with  the  mbery  of 
their  relations,  were  led  away  to  prison,  were  scourged,  were 
tortured,  and  after  all  the  ill  treatment  which  their  living 
bodies  could  endure,  found  the  cross  the  end  of  all,  and  the 
punishment  from  which  they  could  not  escape. 

X.  But  after  Flaccus  had  broken  through  every  right,  and 
trampled  upon  every  principle  of  justice,  and  had  left  no 
portion  of  the  ^ews  free  from  the  extreme  severity  of  his 
designing  malice,  in  the  boundlessness  of  his  wickedness  he 
contrived  a  monstrous  and  unprecedented  attack  upon  tliem, 
being  ever  an  inventor  of  new  acts  of  iniquity,  for  he  arrested 
thirty-eight  members  of  our  council  of  elders,  which  our 
saviour  and  benefEustor,  Augustus,  elected  to  manage  the 
a£Dsiirs  of  the  Jewish  nation  after  the  death  of  the  king  of  our 
own  nation,  having  sent  written  commands  to  that  effect  to 
Manius  Maximus  when  he  was  about  to  take  upoq  himself  for 
tho  second  time  the  government  of  Egypt  and  of  the  country, 
he  arrested  them»  I  say,  in  their  own  houses,  and  commanded 
them  to  be  thrown  into  prison,  and  arranged  a  splendid  pro- 
cession to  send  through  the  middle  of  the  market-place  a  body 
of  old  men  prisoners,  with  their  hands  bound,  some  with  thongs 
and  others  with  iron  chafns,  whom  he  led  in  this  plight  into 
the  theatre,  a  most  miserable  spectacle,  and  one  wholly 
unsuited  to  the  times.  And  then  he  commanded  them  all  to 
stand  in  front  of  their  enemies,  who  were  sitting  down,  to 
make  their  disgrace  the  more  conspicuous,  and  ordered  them 
all  to  be  stripped  of  their  clothes  and  scourged  with  stripes,  in 
.^  way  that  only  the  most  wicked  of  malefactors  are  usually 
treated,  and  they  were  flogged  with  such  severity  that  some  of 
them  the  moment  they  were  carried  out  died  of.  their  wounds, 
while  others  were  rendered  so  ill  for  a  long  time  that  their 
recovery  was  despaired  of. 

And  tlie  enormity  of  this  cruelty  is  proved  by  many  other 
circumstances,  and  it  will  be  further  proved  most  evidently 
and  undeniably  by  the  circumstance  which  I  am  about  to 
mention.  Three  of  the  members  of  this  council  of  elders, 
Euodius,  and  Trypho,  and  Audro,  had  been  stripped  of  all 
their  property,  being  plundered  of  everything  that  was  in  their 
houses  at  one  onset,  and  he  was  well  aware  that  they  had  been 
exposed  to  this  treatment,  for  it  had  been  related  to  him  when 
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he  had  in  the  first  instance  sent  for  our  rulers,  under  pretence 
of  wishing  to  promote  a  reconciliation  between  them  and  the 
rest  of  the  city ;  but  nevertheless,  though  he  well  knew  that 
thej  had  been  deprived  of  all  their  property,  he  scourged  them 
in  the  very  sight  of  those  who  had  plundered  them,  that  thus 
they  might  endure  the  twofold  misery  of  poverty  and  personal 
ill  treatment,  and  that  their  persecutors  might  reap  the  double 
pleasure  of  enjoying  riches  which  did  in  no  respect  belong  to 
them,  and  also  of  feasting  their  eyes  to  satiety  on  the  disgrace 
of  those  whom  they  had  plundered. 

Now,  though  I  desire  to  mention  a  circumstance  which  took 
place  at  that  time,  I  am  in  doubt  whether  to  do  so  or  not,  lest 
if  it  should  be  looked  upon  as  unimportant,  it  may  appear  to 
take  off  from  the  enormity  of  these  great  iniquities ;  but  even 
if  it  is  unimportant  in  itself,  it  is  nevertheless  an  indication 
of  no  trifling  wickedness  of  disposition.  There  are  different 
kinds  of  scourges  used  in  the  city,  distinguished  with  reference 
to  the  deserts  or  crimes  of  those  who  are  about  to  be  scourged. 
Accordingly,  it  is  usual  for  the  Egyptians  of  the  country  them- 
selves to  be  scourged  with  a  different  kind  of  scourge,  and  by 
a  different  class  of  executioners,  but  for  the  Alexandrians  in 
the  city  to  be  scourged  with  rods  by  the  Alexandrian  lictors, 
and  this  custom  had  been  preserved,  in  the  case  also  of  our 
own  people,  by  all  the  predecessors  of  Flaccus,  and  by  Flaccus 
himself  in  the  earlier  periods  of  his  government ;  for  it  is  pos- 
sible, it  really  is  possible,  even  in  ignominy,  to  find  some 
slight  circumstance  of  honour,  and  even  in  ill  treatment  to 
find  something  which  is,  to  some  extent,  a  relaxation,  when 
any  one  allows  the  nature  of  things  to  be  examined  into  by 
itself,  and  to  be  confined  to  its  own  indispensable  require- 
ments, vrithout  adding  from  his  own  ingenuity  any  additional 
cruelty  or  treachery,  to  separate  and  take  from  it  all  that  is 
mingled  with  it  of  a  milder  character. 

How  then  can  it  be  looked  upon  as  anythixig  but  most 
infomous,  that  when  Alexandrian  Jews,  of  the  lowest  rank, 
had  always  «been  previously  beaten  with  the  rods,  suited  to 
freemen  and  ciUzens,  if  ever  they  were  convicted  of  having 
done  anything  worthy  of  stripes,  yet  now  the  very  rulers  of  the 
nation,  the  council  of  the  elders,  who  derived  their  very  titles 
from  the  honour,  in  which  they  were  held  and  the  offices  wliich 
they  filled,  should,  in  this  respect,  be  treated  with  more  indig- 
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nity  than  their  own  servants,  like  the  lowest  of  the  Egyptian 
rustics,  even  when  found  guilty  of  the  very  worst  of  crimes  ? 
I  omit  to  mention,  that  even  if  they  had  committed  the  most 
countless  iniquities,  noverthel^  the  governor  ought,  out  of 
respect  for  the  season,  to  have  delayed  their  punishment ;  for 
with  all  rulers,  who  govern  any  state  on  constitutional  prin- 
ciples, and  who  do  not  seek  to  acquire  a  character  for  auoacity, 
hut  who  do  really  honour  their  benefactors,  it  is  the  custom 
to  punish  no  one,  even  of  tho^e  who  have  been  lawfully  con- 
demned, until  the  famous  festival  and  assembly,  in  honour  of 
the  birth-day  of  the  illustrious  emperor,  has  passed.  But  he 
committed  this  violation  of  the  laws  at  the  very  season  of  this 
festival,  and  punished  men  who  had  done  no  wrong ;  though 
certainly,  if  he  ever  determined  to  punish  them,  he  ought  to 
have  done  iBo  at  a  subsequent  time;  but  he  hastened,  and 
would  admit  of  no  delay,  by  reason,  of  his  eagerness  to  please 
the  multitude  who  was  opposed  to  them,  thinking  that  in  this 
way  he  should  be  able,  more  easily,  to  gain  them  over  to  the 
objects  which  he  had  in  view. 

I  have  known  instances  before  now  of  men  who  had  been 
crucified  when  this  festival  and  holiday  was  <at  hand,  being 
taken  down  and  given  up  to  their  relations,  in  order  to  receive 
the  honours  of  sepulture,  and  to  eiyoy  such  observances  as  are 
duo  to  the  dead ;  for  it  used  to  be  considered,  that  even  the 
dead  ought  to  derive'  some  enjoyment  from  the  natal  festival 
of  a  good  emperor,  and  also  that  the  sacred  character  of  the 
festival  ought  to  be  regarded.    But  this  man  did  not  order 
men  who  had  already  perished  on  crosses  to  be  taken  down, 
but  he  commanded  living  men  to  be  crucified,  men  to  whom 
the  very  time  itself  gave,  if  not  entire  forgiveness,  still,  at  all 
events,  a  brief  and  temporary  respite  from  punishment ;  and 
he  did  this  after  they  had  been  beaten  by  scourgings  in  the 
middle  of  the  theatre ;  and  after  htf  had  tortured  them  with 
fire  and  sword;  and  the  spectacle  of  their  sufferings  was 
divided ;  for  the  fii'st  part  of  the  exhibition  lasted  from  the 
morning  to  the  third  or  fourth  hour,  in  which  the  Jews  were 
scourged,  were  hung  up,  were  tortured  on  the  wheel,  were  con- 
demned, and  were  dragged  to  execution  through  the  middle 
of  the  orchestra ;  and  after  this  beautiful  exhibition  came  the 
dancers,  and  the  buffoons,  and  the  flute-players,  and  all  the 
other  diversions  of  the  theatrical  contests. 
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XI.  And  why  do  I  dwell  on  these  things?  for  a  second 
mode  of  barbaritjr  was  afterwards  doTised  against  us,  because 
the  goTcmor  wished  to  excite  the  whole  multitude  of  the  armj 
against  us,  in  accordance  with  the  contrivance  of  some  foreign 
informer.  Now  the  information  which  was  laid  against  the 
nation  was,  that  the  Jews  had  entire  suits  of  armour  in  their 
houses ;  therefore,  having  sent  for  a  centurion,  in  whom  ho 
placed  the  greatest  confidence,  bj  name  Castor,  ho  ordered 
him  to  take  with  him  the  boldest  soldier  of  his  own  band,  to 
go  with  haste,  and,  without  saying  a  word  to  any  one,  to  enter 
the  houses  of  the  Jews,  and  to  search  them,  and  see  whether 
there  was  any  store  of  arms  laid  up  in  them ;  and  he  ran  with 
great  speed  to  perform  the  commands  which  had  been  given 
him.  But  they,  havina  no  suspicion  of  his  intentions,  stood 
at  first  sneechless  with  astonishment,  their  wives  and  their 
children  clinging  to  them,  and  shedding  abundance  of  tears, 
because  of  their  fear  of  being  carried  into  captivity,  for  they 
were  in  continual  expectation  of  that,  looking  upon  it  as  all 
that  was  wanting  to  complete  their  total  misery.  But  when 
they  heard  from  some  of  those  who  were  sent  to  make  the 
search  an  inquiry  as  to  where  they  had  laid  up  their  arms, 
they  breathed  awhile,  and  opening  all  their  secret  recesses 
displayed  everything  which  they  had,  being  partly  delighted 
ana  partly  grieving ;  delighted  at  the  opportunity  of  repelling 
the  false  accusation  which  was  tlius  brought  against  tliem  by 
its  own  character,  but  indignant,  in  the  first  place,  because 
calumnies  of  such  a  nature,  when  concocted  and  urged  against 
them  by  their  enemies,  were  believed  beforehand;  and» 
secondly,  because  their  wives,  who  were  shut  up,  and  who  did 
not  actually  come  forth  out  of  their  inner  chambers,  and  their 
virgins,  who  were  kept  in  the  strictest  privacy,  shunning  the 
eyes  of  men,  even  of  those  who  were  their  nearest  relations, 
out  of  modesty,  were  now  alarmed  by  being  displayed  to  the 
public  gaze,  not  only  of  persons  who  were  no  relations  to  them, 
but  even  of  common  soldiers. 

Nevertheless,  though  a  most  rigorous  examination  took  place^ 
how  great  a  quantity  of  defensive  and  offensive  armour  do  you 
think  was  found  ?  Helmets,  and  breast-plates,  and  shields, 
and  daggers,  and  javelins,  and  weapons  of  every  description, 
were  brought  out  and  piled  up  in  heaps ;  and  also  how  great  a 
variety  of  missile  weapons,  javelins,  slings,  bows,  and  darts  f 
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Absolutelj  not  a  nngle  thing  of  the  kind ;  scarcely  even  knives 
sufficient  for  the  daily  use  of  the  cooks  to  prepare  and  dress  the 
food.  From  which  circumstance,  the  simplicity  of  their  daily 
manner  of  life  was  plainly  seen :  as  they  made  no  pretence  to 
magnificence  or  delicate  luxury ;  the  nature  of  which  things  is 
to  engender  .satiety,  and  satiety  is  apt  to  engender  insolence, 
which  is  the  heginning  of  all  evils. 

And  indeed  it  was  not  a  long  time  before  that,  that  the  arms 
had  been  taken  away  from  the  Egyptians  throughout  the  whole 
country  by  a  man  of  the  name  of  Bassus,  to  whom  Elaccus  had 
committed  this  employment.  But  at  that  time  one  might 
have  beheld  a  great  fleet  of  ships  sailing  down  and  anchor- 
ing in  the  harbours  afforded  by  the  mouths  of'  the  river, 
full  of  arms  of  every  possible  description,  and  numerous  beasts 
of  burden  loaded  with  bags  made  of  skins  sevm  together  and 
hanging  like  panniers  on  each  side  so  as  to  balance  better,  and 
also  almost  aU  the  waggons  belonging  to  the  camp  filled  with 
weapons  of  every  sort,  whicn  were  brought  in  rows  so  as  to  be 
all  seen  at  once,  and  arranged  together  in  order. .  And  the 
distance  between  the  harbour  an^  the  armoury  in  the  king's 
palace  in  which  the  arms  were  commanded  to  be  deposited  was 
about  ten  stadia ;  it  was  then  very  proper  to  investigate  the 
houses  of  the  men  who  had  amassed  such  quantities  of  arms ; 
for  as  they  had  often  actually  revolted,  they  were  naturally 
liable  to  be  suspected  of  designing  revolutionary  measures,  and 
it  was  quite  fitting  that,  in  imitation  of  the  sacred  games,  those 
who  liad  superintended  the  collection  of  the  arms  sliould  keep 
a  new  triennial  festival  in  Egypt,  in  order  that  they  might  not 
again  be  collected  without  any  one  being  aware  of  it,  or  else 
that  at  all  events  only  a  few  might  be  collected  instead  of  a 
great  number,  from  tbe  people  not  having  time  enough  to 
assemble  any  great  number. 

But  why  were  we  to  be  exposed  to  any  treatment  of  the  sort  ? 
For  when  were  we  ever  suspected  of  any  tendency  to  revolt  ? 
And  when  did  we  bear  any  other  than  a  most  peaceful  charac- 
ter among  all  men  ?  And  the  habits  in  which  we  daily  and 
habitually  indulge,  are  they  not  irreproachable,  tending  to  the 
lawful  tranquillity  and  stability  of  the  state  ?  In  fact,  if  the 
Jews  had  had  arms  in  their  houses,  would  they  have  submitted 
to  be  stripped  of  above  four  hundred  dwellings,  out  of  which 
they  were  turned  and  forcibly  expelled  by  those  who  plundered 
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them  of  all  their  properties  ?  Why  then  was  not  this  search 
made  in  the  houses  of  those  people  who  had  arms,  if  not  of 
their  own  private  property,  at  all  events  such  as  thej  had  car- 
ried off  from  others  ? 

The  truth  is,  as  I  have  said  already,  the  whole  business  was 
a  deliberate  contrivance  designed  by  Uie  cruelty  of  Flaccus  and 
of  the  multitude,  in  which  even  women  were  included ;  for 
they  were  dragged  away  as  captives,  not  only  in  the  market- 
place, but  even  in  the  middle  of  the  theatre,  and  dragged  upon 
the  stage  on  any  false  accusation  that  might  be  brought  against 
them  with  the  most  painful  and  intoleraole  insults ;  and  then, 
when  it  was  found  that  they  were  of  another  race,  they  were 
dismissed;  for  they  apprehended  many  women  as  Jewesses 
who  were  not  so,  from  want  of  making  any  careful  or  accurate 
investigation.  And  if  they  appeared  to  belong  to  our  nation, 
then  those  who,  instead  of  spectators,  became  tyrants  and  mas- 
ters, laid  cruel  commands  on  them,  bringing  tiiem  swine*s  flesh, 
and  enjoining  them  to  eat  it  Accordingly,  all  who  were 
wrought  on  by  fear  of  punishment  to  eat  it  were  released 
without  suffering  any  ill  treatment ;  but  those  who  were  more 
obstinate  were  civen  up  to  the  tormentors  to  Suffer  intole- 
rable tortures,  which  is  the  clearest  of  all  possible  proofs  that 
they  had  committed  no  offence  whatever  beyond  what  I  have 
mentioned. 

XII.  But  it  was  not  out  of  his  own  head  alone,  but  also 
because  of  the  commands  and  in  consequence  of  the  situation 
of  the  emperor  that  he  sought  and  devised  means  to  injure  and 
oppress  us ;  for  after  we  had  decreed  by  our  votes  and  carried 
out  by  our  actions  all  the  honours  to  the  emperor  Caius,  which 
were  either  within  our  power  or  allowable  by  our  laws,  we 
brought  the  decree  to  him,  entreating  him  that,  as  it  was  not 
permitted  to  us  to  send  an  embassy  ourselves  to  bear  it  to  the 
emperor,  he  would  vouchsafe  to  forward  it  himself.  And,  after 
he  nad  read  all  the  articles  contained  in  the  decree,  and  having 
often  nodded  his  head  in  token  of  his  approbation  of  them, 
stailing,  and  being  very  much  delighted,  or  else  pretending  to 
be  pleased,  he  said :  '•  I  approve  of  you  very  greatly  in  all 
things,  for  your  piety  and  loyalty,  and  I  will  forward  it  as  you 
request,  or  else  I  myself  will  act  the  part  of  your  ambassador, 
that  Gains  may  be  aware  of  your  gratitude.  And  I  myself 
will  bear  witness  in  your  favour  to  all  that  I  know  of  the 
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orderly  disposition  and  obedient  character  of  your  nation,  with- 
out exaggerating  anything ;  for  truth  i^  the  most  sufficient  of 
all  panegyrics." 

At  these  promises  we  were  greatly  delighted,  and  we  gave 
him  thanks,  hoping  that  the  decree  would  be  thoroughly  read 
and  appreciated  by  Caius.  And  indeed  it  was  natural  enough, 
since  fdl  the  things  that  are  promptly  and  carefully  sent  by 
the  lieutenant-governors  are  read  and  examined  without  delay  by 
you ;  but  Flaccus,  wholly  neglecting  all  our  hopes,  and  all  his 
own  words,  and  all  his  own  promises,  retained  the  decree,  in 
order  that  you,  above  all  the  men  under  the  sun,  might  be 
looked  upon  as  enemies  to  the  emperor. 

Was  not  this  the  conduct  of  one  who  had  been  vigilant  afar 
off,  aud  who  had  long  been  contriving  his  design  against  us, 
and  who  was  not  now  yielding  to  some  momentary  impulse, 
and  attacking  us  on  a  sudden  without  any  previous  contrivance 
with  unreasonable  impetuosity,  being  led  away  by  some  fresh 
motive  ?  But  God,  as  it  seems,  he  who  has  a  care  for  all 
human  affiurs,  scattered  his  flattering  speeches  cunningly 
devised  to  mislead  the  emperor,  and  baffled  the  counsels  of 
his  lawless  disposition  and  the  manceuvres  which  he  was  em- 
ploying, taking  pity  on  us,  and  very  soon  he  brought  matters 
into  such  a  train  that  Flaccus  was  disappointed  of  his  hopes. 

For  when  Agrippa,  the  king,  came  into  the  cpuntry,  we  set 
before  him  all  the  designs  which  Flaccus  had  entertained 
against  us;  and  he  set  himself  to  rectify  the  business,  and, 
having  promised  to  forward  the  deqree  to  the  emperor,  he 
taking  it,  as  we  hear,  did  send  it,  accompanied  with  a  defence 
relating  to  the  time  at  which  it  was  passed,  showing  that  it  was 
not  lately  only  that  we  had  learnt  to  venerate  the  family  of  our 
benefactors,  but  that  we  had  from  the  very  first  beginning 
shown  our  zeal  towards  them,  though  we  had  been  deprived  of 
the  opportunity  of  making  any  seasonable  demonstration  of  it 
by  the  insolence  of  our  governor.  And  after  these  events 
justice,  the  constant  champion  and  ally  of  those  who  are 
injured,  and  the  punisher  of  everything  impious,  whether  it  be 
action  or  man,  began  to  labour  to  work  his  overthrow.  For  at 
first  they  endured  the  most  unexampled  insults  and  miseries, 
such  as  had  never  happened  under  any  other  of  our  governors, 
ever  since  the  house  of  Augustus  first  acquired  Uie  dominion 
over  earth  and  sea ;  for  some  men  of  those  who,  in  the  time  of 
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Tiberius,  and  of  Caesar  his  father,  had  the  government,  seeking 
to  convert  their  governorship  and  vicerqyaltj  into  a  sovereignty 
and  tjrannj,  filled  all  the  country  with  intolerable  evils,  with 
corruption,  and  rapine,  and  condemnation  of  persons  who  had 
done  no  wrong,  and  wiUi  banishment  and  exile  of  such  innocent 
men,  and  with  the  slaughter  of  the  nobles  without  a  trial ;  and 
then,  after  the  appointed  period  of  their  government  had 
expired,  when  they  returned  to  Rome,  the  emperors  exacted  of 
them  an  account  and  relation  of  all  that  they  had  done, 
especially  if  by  chance  the  cities  which  they  had  been  oppressing 
sent  any  embassy  to  complain ;  for  then  ther  emperors,  behaving 
like  impartial  judges,  listening  both  to  the  accusers  and  to  the 
defendant  on  e^uid  terms,  not  thinking  it  right  to  pre-iudge 
and  pre-condemn  anyone  before  his  trial,  decided  without  being 
influenced  either  by  enmity  or  favour,  but  according  to  the 
nature  of  truth,  and  pronouncing  such  a  judgment  as  seemed  to 
be  just.  But  in  the  case  of  Flaccus,  that  justice  which  hates 
ini)|uitj  did  not  wait  till  the  term  of  his  government  had 
expired,  but  went  forward  to  meet  him  before  the  usual  time, 
bemg  indignant  at  the  immoderate  extravagance  of  his  lawless 
iniquity.  ^  — 

XIII.  And  the  manner  in  which  he  was  cut  short  in  his 
tyranny  was  as  follows.  He  imagined  that  Caius  was  already 
made  favonrable  to  him  in  respect  of  those  matters,  about  which 
suspicion  was  sought  to  be  raised  against  him,  partly  by  his 
letters  which  were  full  of  flattery,  and  partly  by  the  harangues 
which  he  was  continually  addressing  to  the  people,  in  whicQ  he 
courted  the  emperor  by  stringing  together  flattering  sentences 
and  long  series  of  cunningly  imagined  panegyrics,  and  partly 
too  because  he  was  very  highly  thought  of  by  the  greater  part  of 
the  city.  But  he  was  deceiving  himself  without  knowing  it ; 
for  the  hopes  of  wicked  men  are  unstable,  as  they  guess  what  is 
more  favourable  to  them  while  they  suffer  what  is  quite  contrary 
to  it,  as  in  fact  they  deserve.  \ 

For  Bassus,  the  centurion,  waii  sent  from  Italy  by  tlie 
appointment  of  Gains  with  the  company  of  soldiers  which  he 
commanded.  And  having  embarked  oh  board  one  of  the  fjastest 
sailing  vessels,  he  arrived  in  a  few  days  at  the  harbour  of 
Alexandria,  off  the  island  of  Pharos,  about  evening ;  and  he 
ordered  the  captain  of  the  ship  to  keep  out  in  the  open  sea  till 
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BUQset,  intending  to  enter  the  city  unexpectedly,  in  order  that 
Flaccus  might  not  be  aware  of  his  coming  beforehand,  and  sp  be 
led  to  adopt  any  violent  measures,  and  render  the  seryice  which 
he  was  commanded  to  perform  fruitless. 

And  when  the  evening  came,  the  ship  entered  the  harbour, 
and  Bassus,  disembarking  with  his  own  soldiers,  advanced, 
neither  recognizing  nor  being  recognized  by  any  one ;  and  on 
his  road  finding  a  soldier  who  was  one  of  the  quaternions  of  the 
guard,  he  ordered  him  to  show  him  the  house  of  his  captain ; 
Jot  he  wished  to  communicate  his  secret  errand  to  him,  that,  if 
he  required  additional  force,  he  might  have  an  assistant  ready. 

And  when  he  heard  that  he  was  supping  at  some  person's 
house  in  company  with  Flaccus,  he  did  not  relax  in  his  speed, 
but  hastened  onward  to  the  dwelling  of  his  eVitertainer ;  for 
the  man  with  whom  they  were  feasting  was  Btephanion,  one  of 
the  freedmen  of  Tiberias  Caesar ;  and  withdrawing  to  a  short 
distance,  he  sends  forward  one  of  his  own  followers  to  recon- 
noitre, disguising  him  like  a  servant  in  order  that  no  one  mifl^t 
notice  him  or  perceive  what  was  going  forward.  So  he, 
entering  in  to  the  banquetinff-room,  as  if  he  were  the  servant 
of  one  of ^  the  guests,  examined  everything  accurately,  and  then 
returned  and  gave  information  to  Bassus.  And  he,  when  he 
had  learnt  the  unguarded  condition  of  the  entrances,  and  the 
small  number  of  the  people  who  were  with  Flaccus  (for  he  was 
attended  by  not  more  than  ten  or  fifteen  slaves  to  wait  upon 
him),  gave  the  signal  to  his  soldiers  whom  he  had  with' him, 
and  hastened  forward,  and  entered  suddenly  into  the  supper- 
room,  he  and  the  soldiers  with  him,  who  stood  by  with  their 
swords  girded  on,  and  surrounded  Flaccus  before  he  was  aware 
of  it,  for  at  the  moment  of  their  entrance  he  was  drinking 
health  with  some  onef  and  making  merry  with  those  who  were 
present. 

But  when  Bassus  had  made  his  way  into  the  midst,  the 
moment  that  he  saw  him  he  became  dumb  with  amazement 
and  consternation,  and  wishing  to  rise  up  he  saw  the  guards 
all  round  him,  and  then  he  perceived  his  fate>  even  before  he 
heard  what  Caius  wanted  with  him,  and  what  commands  had 
been  given  to  those  who  had  come,  and  what  he  was  about  to 
endure,  for  the  mind  of  man  is  very  prompt  at  perceiving  at 
once  all  those  particulars  which  take  a  long  time  to  happen, 
and  at  hearing  them  all  together.    Accordingly,  every  one  of 
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those  who  were  of  this  supper  party  rose  ap,  being  through 
fear  unnenred,  and  shuddering  lest  some  punishment  might  . 
be  affixed  to  the  mere  fact  of  haying  been  sopping  with  the 
culprit,  for  it  was  not  safe  to  flee,  nor  indeed  was  it  possible  to 
do  so,  since  all  the  entrances  were  already  occupied.  80 
Flaccus  was  led  away  by  the  soldiers  at  the  command  of 
Bassus,  this  being  the  manner  in  which  he  returned  from  the 
banquet,  for  it  was  fitting  that  justice  should  begin  to  visit  him 
at  a  feast,  because  he  had  deprived  the  houses  of  innumerable 
innocent  men  of  all  festivity. 

XIV.  This  was  the  unexampled  misfortune  which  befell 
Flaccus  in  the  country  of  which  he  was  governor,  being  taken 
prisoner  like  an  enemy  on  account  of  th^  Jews,  as  it  appears 
to  me,  whom  he  had  determined  to  destroy  utterly  in  his  desire 
for  glory.  And  a  manifest  proof  of  this  is  to  be  found  in  the 
time  of  his  arrest,  for  it  was  the  general  festival  of  the  Jews  at 
the  time  of  the  autumnal  equinox,  during  which  it  is  the  custom 
of  the  Jews  to  live  in  tents ;  but  none  of  the  usual  customs  at 
this  festival  were  carried  out  at  all,  since  all  the  rulers  of  the 
people  were  still  oppressed  by  irremediable  and  intolerable 
injuries  and  insults,  and  since  the  common  people  looked  upon 
the  miseries  of  their  chiefs  as  the  common  calamity  of  the 
whole  nation,  and  were  also  depressed  beyond  measure  at  the 
individual  afflictions  to  which  they  were  each  of  them  sepa- 
rately exposed,  for  sriefs  are  redoubled  when  they  happen  at 
the  times  of  festivsl,  when  those  who  are  afflicted  are  unable 
to  keep  the  feast,  both  by  reason  of  the  deprivation  of  their 
mirthful  cheerfulness,  which  a  general  assembly  requires,  and 
also  from  the  presence  of  sorrow  by  which  they  were  now  over- 
come, without  being  able  to  find  any  remedy  for  such  terrible 
disasters. 

And  while  they  were  yielding  to  excessive  sorrow,  and  feel- 
ing overwhelmed  by  most  severe  anguish,  and  they  were  all 
coUected  in  their  houses  at  the  approach  of  night,  some  persons 
came  in  to  inform  them  of  the  apprehension  of  the  governor 
which  had  then  taken  place.  And  they  thought  that  this  was 
to  try  them,  and  was  not  the  truth,  and  were  grieved  all  the 
more  from  thinking  themselves  mobbed,  and  that  a  snare  was 
thus  laid  for  them ;  but  when  a  tumult  arose  through  the  city, 
and  the  guards  of  th6  night  began  to  run  about  to  and  fro,  and 
when  some  of  the  cavalry  were  heard  to  be  galloping  with  the 
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utmost  speed  and  with  all  energy  to  the  camp  aiid  from  the 
camp,  some  of  them,  being  excited  by  the  strangeness  of  the 
event,  went  forth  from  their  houses  to  inquire  what  had 
happened,  for  it  was  plain  that  something  strange  had  occurred. 
And  when  they  heard  of  the  arrest  that  had  taken  place,  and 
that  FlaccuQ  wi^  now  within  the  toils,  stretching  up  their 
hands  to  heaven,  they  sang  a  hymn,  and  began  a  song  of  praise 
to  God,  who  presides  over  all  Uie  afiairs  of  men,  saying,  *'  We 
are  not  delighted,  0  Master,  at  the  punishment  of  our  enemy, 
being  taught  by  the  sacred  laws  to  submit  to  all  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  human  life,  but  we  justly  give  thanks  to  thee,  who 
hast  had  mercy  and  compassion  upon  ua,  and  who  bast  thus 
relieved'Our  continual  and  incessant  oppressions.** ' 

And  when  they  had  spent  the  whole  night  in  hymns  and 
songs,  they  poured  out  through  the  gates  at  the  earliest  dawn, 
and  hastened  to  the  nearest  point  of  the  shore,  for  they  had 
been  deprived  of  their  usual  places  for  prayer,  and  standing  in 
a  clear  and  open  space,  they  cried  out,  **  O  most  mighty  King 
of  all  mortal  and  immortal  beings,  we  have  come  to  offer  thanks 
unto  thee,  to  invoke  earth  and  sea,  and  the  air  and  the  heaven, 
and  all  the  parts  of  the  universe,  and  the  whole  world  in  which 
alone  we  dwell,  being  driven  out  by  men  and  robbed  of  every- 
thinff  else  in  the  world,  and  being  deprived  of  our  city,  and  of 
all  the  buildings  both  private  and  public  within  the  city,  and 
being  made  houseless  and  homeless  by  the  treachery  of  our 
governor,  the  only  men  in  the  world  who  are  so  treated.  You 
suggest  to  us  favourable  hopes  of  the  setting  straight  of  what 
is  left  to  us,  beginning  to  consent  to  our  prayers,  inasmuch  as 
you  have  on  a  sudden  thrown  doMn  the  common  enemy  of  our 
nation,  the  author  and  cause  of  all  our  calamities,  exulting  in 
pride,  and  trusting  that  he  would  gain  credit  by  such  means, 
before  he  was  removed  to  a  distance  from  us,  in  order  that 
those  who  were  evilly  afflicted  might  not  feel  their  joy  impaired 
by  learning  it  only  by  report,  but  you  have  chastised  liim  while 
he  was  so  near,  almost  as  we  may  say  before  the  eyes  of  those 
whom  he  oppressed,  in  order  to  give  us  a  more  distinct  per- 
ception of  the  end  which  has  fallen  upon  him  in  a  short  time 
beyond  our  hopes.'* 

XV.  And  besides  what  I  have  spoken  of  there  is  also  a 
third  thing,  which  appears  to  me  to  have  taken  place  by  the 
interposition  of  divine  providence ;  for  after  he  had  set  sail  at 
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the  begiDtiing  of  winter,  for  it  was  richtlj  ordained  that  be 
should  bsTe  Us  fill  of  the  dangers  of  the  sea,  inasmuch  as  ho 
had  filled  all  the  elements  of  the  universe  with  his  impieties, 
after  suffering  innumerable  hardships  he  with  difficulty  got 
safely  to  Italy,  and  the  moment  that  he  had  arriyed  there  he 
was  pursued  by  accusations  which  were  brought  against  him, 
and  which  were  brought  before  two  of  his  greatest  enemies, 
Isidorus  and  Lampo,  who  a  little  while  before  were  in  the 
position  of  subjects  to  him,  calling  him  their  master,  and  bene- 
factor, and  saviour,  and  names  of  that  sort,  but  who  now  were 
his  adversaries,  and  that  too  displaying  a  power  not  only  equal 
to  but  far  superior  to  his  own,  not  merely  from  the  confidence 
which  men  feel  in  the  justice  of  their  cause,  but,  wh^t  was  a 
matter  of  great  moment,  because  they  saw  that  the  Judge  of 
all  human  affairs  was  his  irreconcileable  enemy,  being  about 
now  to  take  upon  himself  the  form  of  a  judge  from  a  prudent 
determination  not  to  appear  to  condemn  any  one  beforehand 
unheard,  and  not  to  act  the  part  of  an  enemy,  who  before 
hearing  either  accusation  or  defence,  has  already  condemned 
the  defendant  in  his  mind,  and  has  sentenced  him  to  the  most 
severe  punishments.  But  nothing  is  so  terrible  as  for  men 
who  have  been  the  more  powerful  to  be  accused  by  their 
inferiors,  and  for  those  who  have  been  rulers  to  be  impeached 
by  their  former  sul^jects,  ivhich  is  as  if  masters  were  being 
prosecuted  by  their  natural  or  purchased  slaves. 

XVI.  And  yet  even  this  in  my  opinion  was  a  lichter  evil 
when  compared  with  another  which  was  greater  still ;  for  it 
was  not  people  Who  were  merely  in  the  simple  rank  of  subjects 
who  now,  discarding  that  position  and  conspiring  together,  on  a 
sudden  attacked  him  with  their  accusations ;  but  those  who  did 
so  were  men  who  during  the  chief  part  of  the  time  that  he  had 
bad  the  government  of  the  courtry  had  been  in  a  position  of 
the  greatest  enmity  and  hatred  to  him,  Lampo  having  been 
under  a  prosecution  for  impiety  against  Tiberius  Csesar,  and 
having  been  almost  worn  out  by  Uie  matter  which  had  been 
thus  impending  over  his  head  for  two  years ;  for  the  judge 
who  had  a  grudge  agi|inst  him  caused  aU  sorts  of  delays  and 
every  possible  protraction  of  the  cause  on  various  pretexts, 
wishing  even  if  he  escaped  from  the  accusation,  at  all  events  to 
keep  the  terror  of  the  future  as  uncertain  hanging  over  his  head 
for  the  longest  possible  period,  so  as  to  make  bis  life  raoro 
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miserable  even  than  death.  And  then  again  when  he  seemed 
to  have  oome  off  victorious,  saying  that  he  was  insulted  and 
injured  in  his  property  (for  he  was  compelled  to  become  a 
gymnasiarch),  either  by  being  economical  and  illiberal  in  his 
expenses,  pretending  that  he  had  not  sufficient  wealth  for  such 
unlimited  expenditure,  or  perhaps  really  not  having  enough ; 
but  before  he  came  to  the  trial,  making  a  parade  of  being  very 
rich,  but  when  he  did  come  to  the  proof  then  appearing  not  to 
be  a  man  of  exceeding  wealth,  having^  acquired  nearly  all  the 
riches  which  he  had  by  unjust  actions. 

For  standing  by  the  rulers  when  they  gave  judgment,  he 
took  notes  of  eil  that  took  place  on  the  tml  as  if  he  were  a 
clerk*;  and  then  he  designedly  passed  over  or  omitted  such  and 
such  points,  and  interpolated  other  things  which  were  not  said. 
And  at  times,  too,  he  made  alterations,  changing  and  altering, 
and  perverting  matters,  and  turning  things  up-side  down,  aim- 
ing to  get  money  by  every  syllable,  or,  I  mignt  rather  say,  by 
every  letter,  like  a  hunter  after  musty  records,  whom  the  whole 
people  with  one  accord  did  often  with  great  felicity  and  pro- 
priety of  expression  call  a  pen-murderer,  as  slaying  numbers  of 
persons  by  the  things  which  he  wrote,  and  rendering  the  living 
more  miserable  than  even  the  dead,  as,  though  they  might  have 
got  the  victory  and  been  in  comfort,  they  were  subjected  to 
miserable  defeat  and  poverty,  their  enemies  liaviug  bought 
victory,  and  triumph,  and  wealth,  of  a  man  who  sold  and  made 
liis  market  of  tlie  properties  of  otheis. 

For  it  was  impossible  for  rulers  who  had  the  charge  of  so 
vast  a  country  entrusted  to  them,  when  affEurs  of  every  sort,  both 
private  and  public,  were  coming  in  upon  them  fresh  every  day, 
to  remember  everything  which  they  had  heard,  especially  as 
they  had  not  only  to  fill  the  part  of  judges,  but  also  to  take 
accounts  of  all  Uie  revenues  and  taxes,  the  investigation  into 
which  occupied  the  greater  portion  of  the  year.  And  the  man 
to  whom  it  was  entrusted  to  take  charge  of  that  most  im- 
portant of  ail  deposits,' namely,  justice,  and  of  those  most  holy 
sentiments  which  had  been  delivered  and  urged  before  them, 
caused  forgetfulness  to  the  judges,  registering  those  who  ought 
to  have  had  sentence  in  their  faTOur  as  defeated,  and  those 
who  ought  to  have  been  defeated  as  victorious,  after  the  receipt 
of  his  accursed  pay,  or,  to  speak  more  properly,  wages  of 
iniquity. 
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XVII.  Such,  then,  was  the  character  of  Lampo,  who  was 
now  one  of  the  accusers  of  Flaccos. 

And  Isidoms  was  in  no  respect  inferior  to  him  in  wicked- 
ness, being  a  man  of  the  populace,  a  low  demagogue,  one  who 
had  continually  studied  to  throw  everything  into  disorder  and 
confusion,  an  enemy  to  all  peace  and  stabuity,  very  clever  at 
exdUng  seditions  and  tumults  which  had  no  existence  before, 
and  at  inflaming  and  exaggerating  such  as  were  already  ex- 
cited, taking  care  always  to  keep  about  him  a  disorderly  and 
promiscuous  mob  of  all  the  refuse  of  the  people,  ready  for  every 
kind  of  atrocity,  which  he  had  divided  into  regular  sections  as 
so  many  companies  of  soldiers. 

There  are  a  vast  number  of  parties  in  the  city  whose  associ- 
ation is  founded  in  no  one  good  principle,  but  who  are  united 
by  wine,  and  drunkenness,  and  revelry,  and  the  offspring  of 
those  indulgencies,  insolence ;  and  their  meetings  are  called 
synods  and  couches  by  the  natives.  In  all  these  parties  or 
Uie  greater  number  of  them  Isidoms  is  said  to  have  borne  the 
bell,  the  leader  of  the  feast,  the  chief  of  the  supper,  the  dis- 
turber of  the  city.  Then,  whenever  it  was  determined  to  do 
some  mischief,  at  one  signal  they  all  went  forth  in  a  body,  and 
did  and  said  whatever  they  were  told.  And  on  one  occasion, 
being  indignant  with  Flaccus  because,  after  he  had  appeared 
originally  to  be  a  person  of  some  weight  with  him,  he  after- 
wards was  no  longer  courted  in  an  equal  degree,  having  hired  a 
gang  of  fellows  from  the  training  schools  and  men  accustomed 
to  vociferate  loudly,  who  sell  Uieir  outcries  as  if  in  regular 
market  to  those  who  are  inclined  to  buy  them,  he  ordered 
them  all  to  assemble  at  the  gymnasium ;  and  they,  having 
filled  it,  began  to  heap  accusations  on  Flaccus  without  any 
particular  grounds,  inventing  all  kinds  of  monstrous  accu- 
sations and  all  sorts  of  falsehoods  in  ridiculous  language, 
stringing  long  sentences  together,  so  that  not  only  was  Flaccus 
himself  alarmed  but  all  the  others  who  were  there  at  this  un- 
expected attack,  and  especially,  as  it  may  be  coi^ectured,  from 
the  idea  that  there  must  certainly  have  been  some  one 
behind  the  scenes  whom  they  were  studying  to  gratify,  since 
they  themselves  had  suffered  no  evil,  and  since  they  were  well 
aware  that  the  rest  of  the  city  had  not  been  ill-treated  by 
him. 

Then,  after  they  hod  deliberated  awhile,  they  determined  to 
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apprehend  certain  persona  of  them  and  to  mquire  into  the 
cause  of  this  indiscriminate  and  sudden  rage  and  madness. 
And  the  men  who  were  arrested,  without  heing  put  to  the  tor- 
ture, confessed  the  truth  and  adde^  proo&  to  their  words  by 
what  had  been  done,  detailing  the  pay  which  had  been  agreed 
to  be  given  to  them,  both  that  which  had  been  already  given 
and  that  which,  in  accordance  ¥dth  his  promises,  was  subse- 
quently to  be  paid,  and  the  men  who  were  appointed  to 
distribute  it  as  the  leaders  of  the  sedition,  and  the  place  where 
it  was  to  break  out,  and  the  time  when  the  giving  of  the 
bribes  was  to  take  place. 

And  when  every  one,  as  was  very  natural,  was  indignant  at 
this,  and  when  the  city  was  mightily  offended,  that  the  folly  of 
some  individuals  should  attach  to  it  so  as  to  dim  its  reputa- 
tion, Flaccus  determined  to  send  for  some  of  the  most  honour- 
able men  of  the  people,  and,  on  the  next  day  to  bring  forward 
before  them  those  who  had  distributed  the  bribes,  that  he  might 
investigate  the  truth  about  Isidorus,  and  also  that  he  might 
make  a  defence  of  bis  own  system  of  government,  and  prove 
that  he  had  been  ui^justly  calumniated ;  and  when  they  heard 
the  proclamation  there  came  not  only  the  magistrates  but 
also  the  whole  city,  except  that  portion  which  was  about  to  be 
convicted  of  having  been  the  agents  of  corruption  or  the 
corrupted. 

And  they  who  had  been  employed  in  this  honourable  service, 
being  raised  up  on  the  platform,  that  they  might  be  elevated 
and  conspicuous  and  be  recognised  by  all  men,  accused 
Isidorus  as  having  been  the  cause  of  all  the  tumults  and  of 
the  accusations  which  had  been  brought  against  Flaccus,  and 
as  having  given  money  and  bribes  to  no  small  number  of  them 
by  himself.  **  Since  else,**  said  they,  "  where  could  we  have 
got  such  great  abundance  ?  We  are  poor  men,  and  are  scarcely 
able  to  provide  our  daily  expenses  for  absolute  necessaries : 
and  what  evil  did  we  ever  suffer  from  the  governor,  so  as  to  be 
forced  to  bear  him  ill  will?  Nay,  but  it  is  he  who  was  the 
cause  of  all  these  things,  the  author  of  them  all,  he  who  is 
always  envious  of  those  who  are  in  prosperity,  and  an  adver- 
sary of  all  stability  and  wholesome  law.** 

And  when  those  who  were  present  came  to  the  knowledge 
of  these  things,  for  what  was  thus  said  was  a  very  evident 
proof  and  evidence  of  the  intentions  of  the  person  accused, 
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they  all  raised  an  outcry,  some  calliDg  out  that  he  should  be 
degraded,  others  that  he  should  be  banished,  others  that  he 
should  be  put  to  death,  and  these  last  were  the  most  nu- 
merous ;  and  the  others  changed  their  tone  and  joined  them, 
so  that  at  last  they  all  cried  out,  with  one  accord  and  with  one 
voice,  to  slay  the  common  pest  of  the  land,  the  man  to  whom 
it  WAS  owing  that,  ever  since  he  had  arrived  In  the  country 
and  taken  any  part  in  public  affairs,  no  part  of  the  city  or  of 
the  common  interests  had  ever  been  left  in  a  sound  or  healthy 
condition ;  and  he,  indeed,  being  convicted  by  his  conscience, 
fled  away  in-doors,  fearing  lest  he  should  be  seized;  but 
Flaccus  did  nothing  against  him,  thinking  that  now  that  he 
hod  voluntarily  removed  himself,  everything  in  the  city  would 
soon  be  free  from  sedition  and  contention. 

XVII J.  I  have  related  these  events  at  some  length,  not  for 
the  sake  of  keeping  old  injuries  in  remembrance,  but  because 
I  admire  that  power  who  presides  over  all  freemen *s  affairs, 
namely,  justice,  seeing  that  those  men  who  were  so  generally 
hostile  to  Flaccus,  those  by  whom  of  all  men  he  was  most 
hated,  were  the  men  who  now  brought  their  accusations 
against  him,  to  fill  up  the  measure  of  his  grief,  for  it  is  not  so 
bitter  merely  to  be  accused  as  to  be  accused  by  one's  confessed 
enemies ;  but  this  man  was  not  merely  accused,  though  n  go- 
vernor, by  his  subjects,  and  that  by  men  who  had  always  been 
his  enemies,  when  he  had  only  a  short  time  before  been  the 
lord  of  the  life  of  every  individual  among  them,  but  he  was 
also  apprehended  by  force,  being  thus  sU^ected  to  a  twofold 
evil,  tiamely,  to  be  defeated  and  ridiculed  by  exulting  enemies, 
which  is  worse  than  death  to  all  right-minded  and  sensible' 
people. 

And  then  see  what  an  abundance  of  disasters  tame  upon 
him,  for  he  was  immediately  stripped  of  all  his  possessions, 
both  of  those  which  he  inherited  from  hid  parents  and  of  all 
that  he  had  acquired  himself,  having  been  a  man  who  took 
especial  delight  in  luxury  and  ornament ;  for  he  was  not  like 
some  rich  men,  to  whom  wtolth  is  an  inactive  material,  but  he 
was  continually  acquiring  things  of  every  useful  kind  in 
all  imaginable  abundance;  cups,  garments,  couches,  minia- 
tures, and  everything  else  which  vnis  any  ornament  to  a  house ; 
nnd  besides  that,  he  collected  a  vast  number  of  servants,  care- 
fully selected  for  their  excellencies  and  accomplishments,  and 
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with  reference  to  their  beauty,  aud  health,  and  tigour  of  bodj, 
and  to  their  unerring  skill  in  all  kinds  of  necessary  and  use- 
ful service ;  for  every  one  of  them  was  excellent  in  thisit  employ- 
ment to  which  he  was  appointed,  so  that  he  was  looked  upon 
as  either  the  most  excellent  of  all  servants  in  that  place,  or,  at 
all  events,  as  inferior  to  no  one. 

And  there  is  a  very  clear  proof  of  this  in  the  fact  that, 
though  there  were  a  vast  nuqiber  of  properties  confiscated  and 
sold  for  the  pubUc  benefit,  which  belonged  to  persons  who  had 
been  condemned,  that  of  Flaccus  alone  was  assigned  to  the 
emperor/  with  perhaps  one  or  two  more,  in  order  that  the  law 
which  had  been  established  with  respect  to  persons  convicted 
of  such  crimes  as  his  might  not  be  violated. 

And  after  he  had  been  deprived  of  all  his  property,  he  was 
condemned  to  banishment,  and  was  exiled  from  the  whole 
continent,  and  that  is  the  greatest  and  most  excellent  portion 
of  the  inhabited  world,  and  from  every  island  that  has  any 
character  for  fertility  or  richness ;  for  he  was  commanded  to 
be  sent  into  that  most  miserable  pf  all  the  islands  in  the 
JBgffian  Sea,*  called  Gyara,  and  he  would  have  been  left  there 
if  he  had  not  availed  himself  of  th^  intercession  of  Iiopidus,  by 
whose  means  he  obtained  leave  to  exchange  Gyara  for  Andros, 
which  was  very  near  it.  Then  he  was  sent  back  again  on  the 
road  from  Rome  to  Brundusium,  a  journey  which  he  had  taken 
a  few  years  before,  at  the  time  when  he  was  appointed  governor 
of  Egypt  and  the  adjacent  country  of  Lybia,  in  order  that  the 
cities  which  had  then  seen  him  exulting  and  behaving  with 
great  insolence  in  the  hour  of  his  prosperity,  might  now  again 
behold  him  full  of  dishonour.  And  thus  he  being  now  become 
a  conspicuous  mark  by  reason  of  this  total  change  of  fortune, 
was  overwhelmed  with  more  bitter  grief,  his  calamities  being 
constantly  re-kindled  and  inflamed  by  the  addition  of  fresh 
miseries,  which,  like  relapses  in  sickness,  compel  the  recol- 
lection of  all  former  disasters  to  return,  which  up  to  that  time 
appeared  to  be  buried  in  obscurity.! 

XIX.  And  after  he  had  crossed  the  Ionian  Gulf  he  sailed 
up  the  sea  which  leads  to  Oorinth,  being  a  spectacle  to  all  the 

'  Thifl  waa  a  common  place  of  baniabment  for  criminala.  Juvenal 
aays  — 

Aude  aliquid  brevibua  Gyaria,  et  carcere  dignum, 
Si  via  eaae  aliqnia.— i.  72. 
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cities  in  Peloponnesus  which  lie  on  the  coast,  when  thej  heard 
of  his  sodden  reverse  of  fortune;  for  when  he  disembarked 
from  the  yessel  all  the  evil  disposed  men  who  bore  him  ill  will 
ran  up  to  see  him,  and  others  also  came  to  sympathize  with 
him — men  who  are  accustomed  to  learn*  moderation  from  the 
misfortunes  of  others.  And  at  LechsBum,  crossing  over  the 
isthmus  into  the  opposite  gulf,  and  having  arrived  at  Cenchress, 
the  dockyard  of  the  Corinthians,  he  was  compelled  by  the 
guards,  who  would  not  permit  him  the  slightest  respite,  to 
embark  immediately  on  board  a  small  transport  and  to  set  sail, 
and  as  a  foul  wind  was  blowing  with  great  violence,  after  great 
sufferings  he  with  difficulty  arrived  safe  at  the  PiraBUS. 

And  when  the  storm  had  ceased,  havina  coasted  along 
Attica  as  far  as  the  promontory  of  Sunium,*  he  passed  by  afl 
the  blands  in  order,  namely,  Helena,  and  Ceanus,  and  Cythnos, 
and  all  the  rest  which  lie  in  a  regular  row  one  after  another, 
until  at  last  he  came  to  the  point  of  his  ultimate  destination, 
the  island  of  Andros,  which  the  miserable  man  beholding  afar 
off  poured  forth  abundance  of  tears  down  his  cheeks,  as  if  from 
a  regular  fountain,  and  beating  his  breast,  and  lamenting  most 
bitterly,  he  said,  "  Men,  ye  who  are  my  guards  and  attendants 
in  this  my  jouniey,  I  now  receive  in  exchange  for  the  glorious 
Italy  this  beautiful  country  of  Andros,  which  is  an  unfortunate 
island  for  me.  I,  Flaccus,  who  was  bom,  and  brought  up,  and 
educated  in  Home,  the  heaven  of  the  world,  and  who  have  been 
the  schoolfellow  and  companion  of  the  granddaughters  of 
Augustus,  and  who  was  afterwards  selected  by  Tiberius  Caesar 
as  one  of  his  most  intimate  friends,  and  who  have  had  entrusted 
to  me  for  six  years  the  greatest  of  all  his  possessions,  namely, 
Egypt  What  a  change  is  this  !  In  the  middle  of  the  day, 
as  if  an  eclipse  had  come  upon  me,  night  has  overshadowed 
my  life.  What  shall  I  say  of  this  little  islet  ?  Shall  I  call 
it  my  place  of  banishment,  or  my  new  country,  or  harbour  and 
refuae  of  misery  ?  A  tomb  would  be  the  most  proper  name  for 
it ;  for  I,  miserable  that  I  am,  am  now  in  a  manner  conducted 
to  my  grave,  attending  my  own  funeral,  for  either  I  shall 
destroy  my  miserable  lue  through  my  sorrow,  or  if  I  am  able 
to  cling  to  life  among  my  misenes,  I  shall  in  that  case  find  a 
distant  death,  which  will  be  felt  all  the  time  of  my  life." 

These,  then,' were  the  lamentations  whi6h  he  poured  forth, 

^  Now  Cape  Colonna. 
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and  when  the  veesel  came  near  the  harbour  he  landed,  stoop- 
ing down  to  the  very  ground  like  men  heavily  oppressed,  being 
weighed  down  by  his  calamities  as  if  the  heaviest  of  burdens 
was  placed  upon  his  neck,  without  being  able  to  look  up,  or 
else  not  daring  to  do  so  because  of  the  people  whom  he 
might  meet,  and  of  those  who  came  out  to  see  him  and  who 
stood  on  each  side  of  the  road.  And  those  men  who  had 
conducted  him  hither,  bringing  the  populace  of  the  Andrians, 
exhibited  him  to  them  all,  making  them  all  witnesses  of  the 
arrival  of  the  exile  in  their  island. 

And  thev,  when  they  had  discharged  their  office,  departed ; 
and  then  the  misery  of  Flaccus  was  renewed,  as  he  no  longer 
beheld  any  sight  to  which  he  was  accustomed,  but  only  saw 
sad  misery  presented  to  him  by  the  most  conspicuous  evidence, 
while  he  looked  around  upon  what  to  him  was  perfect  desola- 
tion, in  the  middle  of  which  he  was  placed ;  so  that  it  seemed 
to  him  that  a  violent  execution  in  his  native  land  would  have 
been  a  lighter  evil,  or  rather,  by  comparison  with,  his  present 
circumstances,  a  most  desirable  good ;  and  he  gave  himself  up 
to  such  violence  of  grief,  that  he  was  in  no  respect  different 
from  a  maniac,  and  leaped  about,  and  ran  to  and  fro,  and 
clapped  his  hands^  and  smote  his  thighs,  and  threw  him- 
self upon  the  ground,  and  kept  continually  crying  out,  '*  I  am 
Flaccus !  who  but  a  little  while  ago  was  the  governor  of  the 
mighty  city,  of  the  populous  city  of  Alexandria  1  the  governor 
of  that  most  fertile  of  all  countries,  Egypt!  I  am  he  on 
whom  all  those  myriads  of  inl^abitants  turned  their  eyes  I  who 
had  countless  forces  of  in£uitry,  and  cavalry,  and  ships,  for- 
midable, not  merely  by  their  number,  but  consisting  of  all  the 
most  eminent  and  illustrious  of  all  my  subjects !  I  am  he  who 
was  every  day  accompanied  when  I  went  out  by  countless  com- 
panies of  clients  1  But  now,  was  not  all  this  a  vision  rather 
than  reality  ?  and  was  I  asleep,  and  was  this  prosperity  which 
I  then  beheld  a  dream — pluintoms  marching  through  empty 
space,  fictions  of  the  soul,  which  perhaps  registered  non- 
existent things  as  though  they  had  a  being?  Doubtless,  I 
have  been  deceived.  These  things  were  but  a  shadow  and  no 
real  thinffs,  imitations  of  reality  and  not  a  real  truth,  which 
makes  falsehood  evident ;  for  as  after  we  have  awakened  we 
find  none  of  those  things  which  appeared  to  us  in  our  dreams, 
but  all  such  things  have  fled  in  a  body  and  disappeared,  so  too, 
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all  that  brilUant  prosperity  which  I  formerly  ei\joyed  has  now 
been  extinguished  in  the  briefest  moment  of  time.*' 

XX.  With  such  discourses  as  these,  he  was  continually 
being  cast  down,  and  in  a  manner,  as  I  may  say,  prostrated  ; 
and  avoiding  all  places  where  he  might  be  likely  to  meet  with 
many  persons  on  account  of  the  shame  which  clung  to  him,  he 
never  went  down  to  the  harbour,  nor  could  he  endure  to  visit 
the  market-place,  but  shut  himself  up  in  his  house,  where  he 
kept  himself  dose,  never  venturing  tb  go  beyond  the  outer 
court  But  sometimes  indeed,  in  Uie  deepest  twilight  of  the 
dawn,  when  every  one  else  was  still  in  bed,  so  that  he  could  be 
seen  by  no  one  whatever,  he  would  go  forth  out  of  the  city  and 
spend  the  entire  day  in  the  desolate  part  of  the  island,  turning 
away  if  any  one  seemed  likely  to  meet  him ;  and  being  torn  as 
to  his  soul  with  the  memorials  of  his  misfortunes  which  he  saw 
about  him  in  his  house,  and  being  devoured  with  anguish,  he 
went  back  home  in  the  darkness  of  the  night,  praying,  by 
reason  of  his  immoderate  and  never-ending  misery,  that  the 
evening  would  become  morning,  dreadincr  the  darkness  and  the 
strange  appearances  which  represented  themselves  to  him 
when  he  went  to  sleep,  and  again  in  the  morning  he  prayed 
that  it  might  be  evening  ;*  for  the  darkness  which  surrounded 
him  was  opposed  to  everything  light  or  cheerful. 

And  a  few  months  afterwards,  having  purchased  a  small 
piece  of  land,  he  spent  a  great  deal  of  his  time  there  living  by 
himself^  and  bewailing  and  weeping  over  his  fate.  It  is  said 
too,  that  often  at  midnicht  he  became  possessed  like  those  who 
celebrate  the  rites  of  the  Corybantes,  and  at  such  times  he 
would  go  forth  out  of  his  farm-house  and  raise  his  eyes  to 
heaven  and  to  the  stars,  and  beholding  all  the  beauty  really 
existing  in  the  worid,  he  would  cry  out,  "  O  King  of  gods  and 
men  1  you  are  not,  then,  indifferent  to  the  Jewish  nation,  nor 
are  the  assertions  which  they  relate  with  respect  to  your  provi- 
dence false ;  but  those  men  who  say  that  that  people  has  not 
you  for  dieir  champion  and  defendctr,  are  far  from  a  correct 

*  This  is  evidently  taken  from  Denteronomv  zzviii.  66,  "  And  thy 
life  shtdl  hang  in  doabt  before  thee  ,*  and  thou  shali  fear  day  and  niffht, 
and  shalt  have  none  assurance  of  thy  life :  in  the  morning  thou  snalt 
wiy,  Would  Qod  it  were  even  I  and  at  e^^en  thou  shalt  sav,  Would  Qod 
it  were  mominff  I  for  the  fear  of  thine  heart  wherewith  thou  shalt  fear, 
and  for  the  sight  of  thine  eyes  which  thou  shalt  see." 
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opinion.  And  I  am  an'eyident  proof  of  this ;  for  all  the 
frantic  designs  which  I  conceived  against  the  Jews,  I  now 
suffer  myself.  I  consented  when  they  were  stripped  of  their 
possessions,  giving  immunity  to  those  who  were  plundering 
them  ;  and  on  this  account  I  have  myself  heen  deprived  of  all 
my  paternal  and  maternal  inheritance,  and  of  all  that  I 
have  ever  acquired  by  gift  or  favour,  and  of  ^vervthing  else 
that  ever  became  mine  in  any  other  manner.  In  times  past  I 
reproached  them  with  ignominy  as  being  foreiffners,  Uiough 
they  were  in  truth  sojourners  in  the  land  entitlea  to  full  privi- 
leges, in  order  to  give  pleasure  to  their  enemies  who  were  a 
promiscuous  and  disorderly  multitude,  by  whom  I,  miserable 
man  that  I  was,  was  flattered  and  deceived ;  and  for  this  I 
have  been  myself  branded  with  infamy,  and  have  been 
driven  as  an  exile  from  the  whole  of  the  habitable  world,  and 
am  shut  up  in  this  place.  Again,  I  led  some  of  them  into  the 
theatre,  and  commanded  them  to  be  shamelessly  and  unjustly 
insulted  in  the  sight  of  their  greatest  enemies ;  and  therefore 
I  justly  have  been  myself  led  not  into  a  theatre  or  into  one 
city,  but  into  many  cities,  to  endure  the  utmost  extremity  of 
insult,  being  ill-treated  in  my  miserable  soul  instead  of  my 
body ;  for  I  was  led  in  procession  through  the  whole  of  Italy 
as  far  as  Brundusium,  and  through  all  Peloponnesus  as  fieur  as 
Corinth,  and  through  Attica,  and  all  the  islands  as  for  as 
Andres,  which  is  this  prison  of  mine ;  and  I  am  thoroughly  as- 
sured that  even  this  is  not  the  limit  of  my  misfortunes,  but 
that  others  are  still  in  store  for  me,  to  fill  up  the  measure 
as  a  requital  for  all  the  evils  which  I  have  done.  I  put  many 
persons  to  death,  and  when  some  of  them  were  put  to  death  by 
others,  I  did  not  chastise  their  murderers.  Some  were  stoned ; 
some  were  burnt  alive;  others  were  dragged  through  the 
middle  of  the  market-place  till  the  whole  of  their  bodies  were 
torn  to  pieces.  And  for  all  this  I  know  now  that  retribution 
awaits  me,  and  that  the  avengers  are  already  standing  as  it 
were  at  the  goal,  and  are  pressing  close  to  me,  eager  to  slay 
me,  and  every  day,  or  I  may  rather  say,  every  hour,  I  die 
before  my  time,  enduring  many  deaths  instead  of  one,  the  last 

of  air** 

^  Thb  is  like  the  pMnge  in  Shakespeare— 

Cowards  die  many  times  before  their  deaths ; 
The  brave  men  only  taste  of  death  but  once.** 
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And  he  was  continually  giving  way  to  dread  and  to  appre- 
hension, and  shaking  with  fear  in  every  limb  and  eyeir 
portion  of  his  body,  and  his  whole  soul  was  trembling  tnUi 
terror  and  quivering  with  palpitation  and  agitation,  as  if 
nothing  in  the  world  could  possibly  be  a  comfort  to  the  roan 
now  that  he  was  deprived  of  all  favourable  hopes ;  no  good 
omen  ever  appeared  to  him*  everything  bore  a  hostile  appear- 
ance, every  report  was  ill-omened,  his  Waking  was  painlul,  his 
sleep  fearful,  his  solitude  resembling  that  of  wild  beasts, 
nevertheless  the  solitude  of  his  herds  was  what  was  most 
pleasant  to  hinH  any  dwelling  in  the  city  was  his  greatest 
afiBiction;  his  safe  reproach  was  a  solitary  abiding  in  the 
fields,  a  dangerous,  and  painful,  and  unseemly  way  of  life; 
every  one  who  approached  him,  however  justly,  was  an  object 
of  suspicion  to  him.  '*  This  man,'*  he  would  say,  **  who  is 
coming  quickly  hither,  is  planning  something  against  me,  ha 
does  not  look  as  if  he  were  hastening  for  any  other  object,  but 
he  is  puisuing  me ;  this  pleasant  looking  man  is  laying  a  snare 
for  tne ;  this  free-spoken  man  is  despising  me ;  this  man  is 
giving  me  meat  and  drink  as  they  feed  cattle  before  killing 
them.  How  long  shall  I,  hard-hearted  that  I  am,  bear  tip 
against  such  terrible  calamities?  I  well  know  that  I  am 
afraid  bf  death,  since  out  of  cruelty  the  Deity  will  not  punish 
me  violently,  to  cut  short  ray  miserable  life,  in  order  to  load 
me  to  excess  with  irremediable  miseries,  which  he  treasures 
up  against  me,  to  do  a  pleasure  to  those  whom  I  treacherously 
put  to  death.'* 

XXI.  While  repeating  these  thinos  over  and  over  again 
and  writhing  with  his  agony,  he  awaited  the  end  of  his  destiny, 
and  his  uninterrupted  sorrow  agitated,  and  disturbed,  and  over- 
turned his  souL  But  Caius«  being  a  man  of  an  inhuman 
nature  and  insatiable  in  his  revenge,  did  not,  as  some  persons 
do,  let  00  those  who  had  been  once  punished «  but  raged  against 
them  without  end,  and  was  continually  contriving  Some  hew 
and  terrible  suffering  for  them  i  and,  above  all  men,  he  hated 
Flaccus  to  such  a  decree,  that  he  suspected  all  who  bore  the 
same  name,  from  his  detestation  of  the  very  appellation ;  and 
he  often  repented  that  he  had  condemned  him  to  banishment 
and  not  to  death,  and  though  he  had  a  great  respect  for 
Lepidus  who  had  interceded  for  him,  he  blamed  him,  so  that 
he  was  kept  in  a  state  of  great  alarm  from  fear  of  punishntont 

VOL.  IV.  H 
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impending  over  him,  for  be  feared  lest,  as  was  yery  likely,  he, 
beoEiuse  be  had  been  the  cause  of  another  person  having  been 
visited  by  a  lighter  punishment,  might  himself  have  a  more 
severe  one  inflicted  upon  him. 

Therefore^  as  no  one  any  longer  ventured  to  say  a  word  by 
way  of  deprecating  the  anger  of  the  emperor,  he  gave  loose  to 
his  fury,  which  was  now  implacable  and  onrestiuined,  and 
which,  though  it  ought  to  have  been  mitigated  by  time,  was 
rather  incr^tsed  by  it,  just  as  recurring  diseases  are  in  the 
body  when  a  relapse  takes  place,  for  all  such  relapses  are  more 
grievous  than  the  original  attacks. 

They  say  that  on  one  occasion  Gains,  being  awake  at  night, 
began  to  turn  his  mind  to  the  magistrates  and  officers  who 
were  in  banishment,  and  who  in  name  indeed  were  looked 
upon  as  unfortunate,  but  who  in  reality  had  now  thus 
acquired  a  life  free  from  trouble,  and  truly  tranquil  and  free. 
And  he  gave  a  new  name  to  this  banishment,  calling  it  an 
emigration^  **  For,'*  said  he,  **  it  is  only  a  kind  of  emigration 
the  banishment  of  these  men,  inasmuoh  as  they  have  all  the 
necessaries  of  life  in  abundance,  and  are  able  to  live  in  tran* 
quillity,  and  stability,  and  peace.  But  it  is  an  absurdity  for 
them  to  be  living  in  luxury,  ei\joying  peace,  and  indulging  in 
all  the  pleasures  of  a  philosophical  l^e." 

Then  he  commanded  the  most  eminent  of  these  men,  and 
those  who  were  of  the  highest  rank  and  reputation,  to  be  put 
to  death,  giving  a  regular  list  of  their  names,  at  the  head  of 
which  list  was  Flaccus,  And  when  the  men  arrived  at 
Andros,  who  had  been  commanded  to  put  him  to  death, 
Flaccus  happened,  just  at  that  moment,  to  be  coming  from  his 
farm  into  the  city,  and  they,  on  their  way  up  from  the  port, 
met  him,  and  while  yet  at  a  distance  they  perceived  and 
recognised  one  another ;  at  which  he,  perceiving  in  a  moment 
the  object  for  which  they  yfere  come  (for  every  man*s  soul  is 
very  prophetic,  especiallv  of  suob  as  are  in  misfortune),  turn- 
ing out  of  the  road,  fled  and  ran  away  over  the  rough  ground, 
forgetting,  perhaps,  that  Andros  was  an  island  and  not  the  con- 
tinent. And  what  is  the  use  of  speed  in  an  island  which  the 
sea  washes  all  round  ?  for  one  of  two  things  must  of  necessity 
happen,  either  that  if  the  fugitive  advances  further  he  must  be 
carried  into  the  sea,  or  else  arrested  when  he  has  reached  the 
fiirthest  boundary.  Therefore,  in  a  comparison  of  evi|s,  destruo- 
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tion  bj  land  mast  be  preferable  to  destmction  by  sea,  since 
nature  has  made  the  land  more  closely  akin  to  man,  and  to  all 
terrestrial  animals,  not  only  while  they  are  alive,  but  even 
after  they  are  dead,  in  order  that  the  same  element  may 
roceiye  both  their  primary  generation  and  their  last  dis* 
solution. 

The  offloers  therefore  pursued  him  without  stopping  to  take 
breath  and  arrested  him  ;  and  then  immediately  some  of  them 
dug  a  ditch,  and  the  others  dragged  him  on  by  force  in  spite  of 
all  his  resistance  and  crying  out  and  struggling,  by  which 
means  his  whole  body  was  wounded  like  that  of  beasts  that 
are  despatched  with  a  number  of  wounds ;  Ibr  he,  turning 
round  tiiem  and  clinging  to  his  executionerst  who  were  hin- 
dered in  their  aims  which  they  took  at  him  with  their  swords, 
and  who  thus  struck  him  with  oblique  blows,  was  the  cause  of 
his  own  sufferings  being  more  severe;  for  he  wad  in  conse- 
quetice  mutilated  and  cut  about  the  hands,  and  feet,  and  head, 
and  breast,  and  sides,  so  that  he  was  mangled  like  a  yictim, 
and  thus  he  fell,  justice  righteously  inflicting  on  his  own  body 
wounds  equal  in  number  to  the  murders  of  the  Jews  whom  he 
had  unlawfully  put  to  death. 

And  the  whole  place  flowed  wit^  blood  which  was  shed  from 
his  numerous  veins,  which  were  cut  in  every  part  of  his  body, 
and  which  poured  forth  blood  as  from  a  fountain.  .  And  when 
the  corpse  was  draffged  into  the  trench  which  had  been  dug, 
the  greater  part  of  the  limbs  separated  from  the  body,  the 
sinews  by  which  the  whold  of  the  body  is  kept  together  being 
all  cut  through. 

Such  was  the  end  of  Flaccus,  who  suffered  thus,  being  made 
the  most  manifest  evidence  that  the  nation  of  the  Jews  is  not 
left  destitute  of  the  providential  assistance  of  God. 
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ADDRESSBD  ,T0  CAlUS. 

I.  How  long  shall  we,  who  ate  aged  men,  still  be  like 
children,  being  indeed  as  to  oui*  bodies  gray-headed  through  the 
length  of  time  that  we  have  lived,  but  as  to  our  souls  utterly 
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infantine  through  our  want  of  sense  and  sensihility,  looking 
iapon  that  which  is  the  most  unstable  of  all  things,  namely, 
fortune,  as  most  iuTariable,  and  that  which  is  of  all  things  in 
the  worid  the  most  steadfast,  namely,  nature,  as  utterly  un- 
trustworthy ?  For,  like  people  playing  at  draughts,  we  make 
changes,  altering  the  position  of  actions,  and  considering  the 
things  which  are  the  result  of  fortune  as  more  durable  than 
those  which  result  from  nature,  and  the  things  which  proceed  in 
iaccordance  with  nature  as  less  stable  than  diose  which  are  the 
result  of  chance.  And  the  reason  of  all  this  is,  that  we  form 
our  judgment  of  present  events  without  paying  any  prudential 
attention  to  the  future,  being  influenced  by  the  erroneous 
guidance  of  our  outward  senses  instead  of  the  secret  operations 
of  the  intellect ;  for  the  things  which  are  openly  conspicuous 
and  before  our  hands  so  as  to  be  taken  up  by  them,  are  com- 
prehended by  our  eyes,  but  our  reasoning  power  outstrips  them, 
hastening  onwards  to  what  is  invisible  and  future ;  but  never- 
theless, we  obscure  the  vision  of  our  reason,  though  it  is 
far  more  acute  than  those  bodily  powers  of  sight  which  are 
exercised  by  the  eyes,  some  of  us  confusing  it  by  indulgence 
in  wine  and  satiety,  and  others  by  that  greatest  of  all  evils, 
namely,  ignorance. 

Nevertheless,  the  existing  opportunity  and  the  many  and 
important  propositions  which  arise  to  be  decided  on  at  the 
present  time,  even  if  some  people  should  be  incredulous  that 
the  Deity  exercises  a  providential  foresight  with  regard  to 
human  affairs,  and  especially  on  behalf  of  a  nation  wluch  ad- 
dresses its  supplications  to  him,  which  belongs  especially  to  the 
father  and  sovereign  of  the  universe,  and  the  great  cause  of  all 
tilings ;  and  these  propositions  are  sufficient  to  persuade  them 
of  this  truths 

And  this  nation  of  suppliants  is  in  the  Chaldaic  language 
called  Israel,  but  when  the  name  is  translated  into  the  Greek 
language  it  is  called,  **  the  seeing  nation  ;*  which  appellation 
appears  to  me  to  be  the  most  honourable  of  all  things  in  the 
world,  whether  private  or  public ;  for  if  the  sight  of  elders,  or 
instructors,  or  rulers,  or  parents,  excites  those  who  behold 
them  to  reverence  and  orderly  conduct,  and  to  an  admiration 
of  and  desire  for  a  life  of  moderation  and  temperance,  how 
great  a  bulwark  of  virtue  and  excellence  must  we  not  expect 
*  Thero  Mems  some  oomiptiou  in  the  text  hert. 
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to  find  in  those  souls  which,  after  having  investigated  thd 
nature  of  every  creatisd  thing,  have  learnt  to  contemplate  the 
uncreated  and  Divine  Being,  the  first  good  of  all,  the  one 
beautiful,  and  happy,  and  glorious,  and  blessed  being ;  better, 
if  one  is  to  tell  the  plain  truth,  than  the  good  itself;  more 
beautiful  than  the  beautiful  itself;  more  happy  than  happiness 
itself;  more  blessed  than  blessedness  itself;  and,  in  short,  if 
anything  else  in  the  world  is  so,  more  perfect  than  any  one  of 
the  above-mentioned  thinss. 

For  reason  cannot  make  such  advances  as  to  attain  to  a 
thorough  comprehension  of  God,  who  can  neither  be  touched 
nor  handled ;  but  it  witiidraws  from  and  falls  short  of  such  a 
height,  being  unable  to  employ  appropriate  lanffuafle  as  a  step 
towards  the  manifestation  (1  will  not  say  of  Uie  livincr  God, 
for  even  if  the  whole  heaven  were  to  become  endowed  with 
articulate  voice,  it  would  not  be  furnished  with  felicitous  and 
appropriate  expressions  to  do  justice  to  such  a  subject) ;  but 
even  of  his  subordinate  powers,  those,  for  instance,  by  which  he 
created  the  world  and  by  which  he  reigns  over  it  as  its  king,  and 
by  which  he  foresees  the  future,  and  all  his  other  beneficent, 
and  chastising,  and  corrective  powers.  Unless,  indeed,  we 
ought  to  class  his  correction  among  his  beneficent  powers,  not 
only  because  such  a  display  is  a  portion  of  his  laws  and  ordi- 
nances (for  law.  is  made  up  of  two  things,  the  honour  of  the 
good,  and  the  chastisement  of  the  wicked),  but  also  because 
punishment  reproves,  and  very  often  ev«n  corrects,  and  ame- 
liorates those  who  have  done  wrong ;  and  if  it  fails  to  do  so 
with  respect  to  them,  at  all  events  it  does  so  to  those  who  are 
near  the  ofienders  thus  punished ;  for  the  punishment  of 
others  makes  most  men  better,  for  fear  lest  they  themselves 
should  suffer  the  same  things. 

II.  For  who — when  he  saw  Gains,  after  the  death  of  Tiberius 
Gesar,  assuming  the  sovereignty  of  the  whole  world  in  ^T^ 
condition  free  firom  all  sedition,  and  regulated  by  and  obedient  / 
to  admirable  laws,  and  adapted  to  unanimity  and  harmony  in 
all  its  parts,  east  and  west,  south  tod  north ;  the  barbarian  na- 
tions being  in  harmony  with  the  Greeks,  and  the  Greeks  with  the 
barbarians,  and  the  soldiers  with  the  body  of  private  citizens, 
and  the  citizens  with  the  military ;  so  that  they  all  partook  of 
and  enjoyed  one  common  universal  peace— could  fail  to  marvel 
at  and  be  amazed  at  his  extraordinary  and  unspeakable  good 
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fortune,  since  he  had  thus  succeeded  to  »  ready-made  inherit- 
ance of  all  good  things,  collected  together  as  it  were  in  one 
heapynamely,  to  numerous  and  vast  treasures  of  money,  and 
and  gold,  some  in  bullion,  and  some  in  coined  mon^, 
and  some  again  being  devoted  to  articles  of  luzpry,  in 
drinking  >cup8  and  other  vessels,  which  are  made  for  display 
and  magnificence ;  and  also  countless  hosts  uf  troops,  in£emtry, 
and  cavalry,  and  naval  forces,  and  revenues  which  were  sup- 
plied in  a  never-ending  stream  as  from  a  fountain ;  and  the 
sovereignty  of  the  most  numerous,  and  most  valuable,  and  im- 
portant portions  of  the  habitable  world,  which  in  fact  one  may 
fairly  call  the  whole  world,  being  not  only  all  that  is  bounded 
by  the  two  rivers,  the  Euphrates  and  the  Rhine ;  the  one  of 
which  confines  Germany  and  all  the  more  uncivilised  nations ; 
and  the  Euphrates,  on  the  other  hand,  bridles  Parthia  and  the 
nations  of  the  Sarmatians  and  Scythians,  which  are  not  less 
hari)arous  and  uncivilised  than  the  Qermanic  tribes ;  but,  even 
as  I  said  before,  all  the  world,  from  the  rising  to  the  setting 
sun,  all  the  land  in  short  on  this  side  of  the  Ocean  and  beyond 
i  the  Ocean,  at  which  all  the  Roman  people  and  all  Italy 
\  rejoiced,  and  even  all  the  Asiatic  and  European  nations. 
^"^  For  as  tney  had  never  yet  all  together  admired  any  emperor 
who  had  ever  existed  at  that  time,  not  expecting  to  have  m 
future  the  possession,  and  use,  and  ei^oyment  of  all  private 
and  public  good  things,  but  thinking  that  they  actually  had 
them  already  as  a  sort  of  superfluity  of  prosperity  which  hap- 
piness was  waiting  to  fill  to  the  brim  :  accordingly  now  there 
/was  nothing  ^Ise  to  be  seen  in  any  city,  but  altars,  and  victims, 
and  sacrifices,  and  men  clothed  in  white  garments,  and  crowned 
with  garlands,  and  wearing  cheerful  countenances,  and  display- 
ing their  joy  by  the  brightness  of  tlieir  looks,  and  festivals,  and 
assemblies,  and  musical  contests,  and  horse-races,  and  revels, 
and  feasts  lasting  the  whole  night  long,  with  the  music  of  the 
flute  and  of  the  lyre,  and  rejoicings,  and  holidays,  and  truces, 
and  every  kind  of  pleasure  addressed  to  every  one  of  the 
senses. 
r^  On  this  occasion  the  rich  were  not  better  off  than  the  poor, 
'  nor  the  men  of  high  rank  than  the  lowly,  nor  the  crecutors 

L/  than  the  debtors,  nor  the  masters  than  the  slaves,  since  the 
(^occasion  gave  equal  privileges  and  communities  to  all  men,  so 
^  that  the  age  of  Saturn,  which  is  so  celebrated  by  the  poets 
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was  no  longer  looked  npon  as  a  fiction  and  a  fable,*  on 
accoant  of  the  ani?er8al  prosperity  and  happiness  which  '^ 
reigned  ereiy  where,  and  the  absence  of  all  grief  and  fear,  and 
the  daily  and  nightly  exhibitions  of  joy  and  festivity  through* 
out  e?ery  house  and  throughout  the  whole  people,  which  lasted 
continually  without  any  interruption  during  the  first  seven  / 
months  of  his  reign. 

But  in  the  eichth  month  a  eeyere  disease  attacked  Caius 
who  had  changed  the  manner  of  his  living  which  was  a  little 
while  before,  while  Tiberius  was  alive,  very  simple  and  on 
that  account  more  wholesome  than  one  of  great  sumptuousness 
and  luxuiy;  for  he  began  to  indulge  in  abundance  of  strong  \ 
wine  and  eating  of  ri(£  dishes,  and  in  the  abundant  license  of) 
insatiable  desires  and  great  insolence,  and  in  the  unseasonable 
use  of  hot  baths,  and  emetics,  and  then  again  in  wine-bibbing 
and  drunkenness,  and  returning  gluttony,  and  in  lust  after  boys 
and  women,  and  in  everything  else  which  tends  to  destrqvj 
both  soul  and  body,  and  all  the  bjonds  which  unite  aiicT^J 
strengthen  the  two ;  for  the  rewards  of  temperance  are  health 
and  strength,  and  the  wages  of  intemperance  are  weakness 
and  disease  which  bring  a  man  near  to  death. 

III.  Accordingly,  when  the  news  was  spread  abroad  that  he 
was  sick  while  the  weather  was  still  suitable  for  navigation 
(for  it  was  the  beginning  of  the  autumn,  which  is  the  last  season 
during  which  nautical  men  can  safely  take  voyages,  and  during 
which  in  consequence  they  all  return  from  the  foreign  marts 
in  every  quarter  to  their  own  native  ports  and  harbours  of 
refuge,  especially  all  who  exercise  a  prudent  care  not  to  be 
compelled  to  pass  the  winter  in  a  foreign  country) ;  they,  for- 
saking their  rormer  life  of  delioatenees  and  luxury,  now  wore 
mournful  faces,  and  evety  house  and  every  city  became  full  of 
depression  and  melancholy,  their  grief  beibg  now  equal  to  and 
counterbalancing  the  jo^  .which  they  experienced  a  short  time 
before.  For  every  portion  of  the  habitaole  irorld  was  diseased 
in  his  sickness,  feeling  affected  with  <a  more  terrible  disease 

*  The  golden  u»  Was  atid  io  hsvA  «jdst«d  duiingthe  reign  itf  Situm 
uponeerUi.    So  ftbunnsmy*— • 

Qtmm  bene  viyebeni  Satumo  rege,  priaiqtiAm 
Tellui  in  longes  sit  patelMta  viae. 

And  yirgn— 

Anreus  hano  vitatt  in  ierria  Satomui  agebat 
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than  that  ^rhioh  was  oppressing    Gaius;    for  bis  aiokness 
was  that  of  the  body  alone,  but  the  universal  malady  which 

rwas  oppressing  all  men  every  where  was  one  which  attacked 
the  vigour  of  their  souls,  their  peace,  their  hopes,  their  par^ 
cipation  in  and  e]:\joyment  of  all  good  things ;  ^r  men  begsmR 
to  remember  how  numerous  and  how  great  are  me  evils  which  ^ 
spring  from  anarchy,  famine,  and  war,  and  the  destruction  of 
trees,  and  devastations,  and  deprivation  of  lands,  and  plunder-/ 
ing  of  money,  and  the  intolerable  fear  of  slavery  and  deathj 

L which  no  one  can  relieve,  all  which  evils  appeared  to  admit  of 
but  one  remedy,  namely  the  recovery  of  Caius. 
^  Accordingly  when  lus  disease  began  to  abate,  in  a  veiy 
short  time  even  the  men  who  were  living  on  the  very  confines 
of  the  empire  heard  of  it  and  rejoiced,  for  nothing  is  swifter 
than  report,*  and  immediately  every  city  was  full  of  suspense 
and  expectation,  being  continually  eager  for  better  news,  until 
at 'length  his  perfect  recovery  was  announced  by  fresh  arrivals, 
at  which  news  they  again  returned  to  their  original  cheerful- 
ness, each  thinkingihe  health  of  Oaius  to  beJua.own  salvation ;  | 
and  this  feeling  pervaded  every  continent  and  every  island, 
for  no  one  can  recollect  so  great  and  general  a  joy  affecting 
any  one  country  or  any  one  nation,  at  the  good  health  or  pros- 
perity of  their  governor,  as  now  pervaded  the  whole  of  the 
habitable  world  at  the  recovery  of  Caius,  and  at  his  being  able 
to  resume  the  oxercise  oiT  his  power  and  having  completely  got 
lid  of  his  sickness.  , 

For  they  all  rejoiced,  from  ignorance  of  the  truth,  Uke  men 
who  are  now  for  the  first  time  beginning  to  exchange  a  wand- 
ering and  uncivilised  mode  of  life  for  a  social  and  civilised 
system,  and  instead  of  dwelling  in  desert  places,  and  the  open 
air,  and  the  mountain  districts,  to  live  in  walled  cities,  and 
instead  of  living  without  any  governor,  or  protector,  or  lawgiver, 
to  be  now  established  under  Qie  care  of  a  governor  to  be  a  sort 
of  shepherd  and  leader  of  a  more  domesticated  flock ;  for  tlie 
human  mind  is  apt  to  be  blind  towards  the  perception  of  what 
18  really  expedient  and  beneficial  for  it,  being  influenced 
rather  by  oonjecture  and  notions  of  probability  than  by  real 
knowledge. 

IV.  At  all  events  it  was  not  long  before  Caius — who  was 

♦  So  Vii^gU  MjB — 

Fanoa  nulom  quo  non  aliud  velooiuB  ullam.— JSo.  iv.  174. 
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now  looked  upon  as  a  savioar  and  benefactor,  and  3Rrho  was 
expected  to  shower  down  some  fresh  and  everlasting  springs  of 
benefits  npon  all  Asia  and  Europe,  so  as  to  endow  we  inhabit- 
ants with  inalienable  happiness  and  prosperity,  both  separatelj 
to  each  individual  and  generally  to  the  whole  state — began,  as 
the  proverb  has  it,  at  home,  and  changed  into  a  ferocity  of 
disposition,  or,  I  should  rather  say,  displayed  the  savageness 
which  he  had  previously  overshadowed  by  pretence  and 
hypocrisy ;  for  he  put  to  death  his  cousin  who  had  been  left  as 
the  partner  of  his  kingdom,  and  who  was  in  fact  a  more  natural 
successor  to  it  than  he  himself ;  for  he  himself  was  only  Tibe- 
rius's  grandson  by  adoption,  but  the  other  was  so  by  blood ; 
arguing  as  a  pretext  that  he  had  detected  him  in  plotting 
against  him,  though  his  very  age  was  a  sufficient  refutation  of 
any  such  accusation ;  for  the  unhappy  victim  was  only  just 
emeiiging  from  boyhood,  and  beginning  to  rank  among  the 
youths.  And,  as  some  persons  say,  if  Tiberius  had  lived  a 
short  time  longer,  Caius  would  have  been  made  away  with,  as 
he  began  to  be  looked  upon  by  him  with  unalterable  suspicion, 
and  the  genuine  grandson  of  Tiberius  would  have  been  named 
the  future  emperor,  and  the  inheritor  of  his  paternal  kingdom. 

But  Tiberius  was  carried  off  by  fate,  before  he  could  bring 
his  designs  to  their  completion ;  and  Caius  thought  that  he 
should  he  able  to  escape  all  evil  report  which  might  arise  from 
his  transgressing  the  principles  of  justice  with  respect  to  his 
partner  by  outwitting  him.  And  the  contrivance  which  he 
adopted  was  of  the  following  character.  Having  assembled 
all  the  chief  magistrates,  he  said :  "  I  am  desirous  that  he  who 
is  my  cousin  by  birth  and  my  brother  in  affection,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  instruction  of  Tiberius  who  is  now  dead,  shall  be 
a  partner  with  me  in  my  absolute  authority.  But  you  your- 
selves perceive  that  he  is  as  yet  a  mere  child,  and  that  he  is  in 
need  of  masters,  and  teachers,  and  guardians ;  since  what  can 
be  a  more  desirable  blessing  for  me  than  that  my  one  mind 
and  one  body  shall  not  be  loaded  with  so  great  a  weight  of  the 
cares  of  government,  but  for  me  to  have  some  one  who  may 
be  able  to  lighten  and  alleviate  them  by  sharing  them  ?  I, 
therefore,**  said  he :  *' passing  over  and  being  superior  to  aJl 
tutors,  and  masters,  and  guardians,  register  myself  as  his 
father,  and  him  as  my  son.** 

y.  With  tliese  words  he  deceived  both  those  who  were 
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present  and  the  youth  himself;  for  his  proposal  was  a  mere 

bait,  his  intention  being  not  to  invest  him  with  the  power 

which  he  expected,  but  to  deprive  him  of  even  that  which  he 

already  had,  according    to   the  law  affecting    co-heirs  and 

partners;  and  accordingly  now  he  plotted  against  him  with 

jibsolute  fearlessness,  having  no  regard  for  ^lor  fear  of  any  one ; 

Ifor  by  the  laws  of  the  Bomans  the  most  complete  and  absolute 

authority  over  the  son  belongs  to  the  father,  besides  the  hci  of 

Caius  having  the  imperial  authority  which  was  wholly  irrespon- 

(aible,  since  no  one  oould  either  venture  or  had  any  power  to 

demand  an  account  from  him  of  any  thing  whatever  that  he 

might  do. 

Accordingly,  looking  upon  this  youth  to  be  like  a  thirds-man 
in  the  games,  he  proceeded  to  overthrow  him,  feeling  no  com- 
passion, either  for  the  fact  of  his  having  been  brought  up  with 
him,  or  his  being  so  nearly  related  to  him,  or  for  his  age,  but 
having  no  idea  of  sparing  this  miserable  youth,  doomea  to  an 
early  death ;  his  own  partner  in  the  government,  his  co-heir, 
who  hiEid  formerly  been  expected  to  be  all  but  the  absolute 
emperor,  by  reason  of  his  being  the  nearest  relation  to 
Tiberius ;  for  when  their  fathers  are  dead,  the  grandsons  are 
usually  looked  upon  by  their  grandfJEUhers  as  standing  in  the 
position  of  sons. 

It  is  said  moreover,  tbat  this  youth,  being  ordered  to  slay 
himself  with  his  own  hands,  while  a  centurion  and  a  captain  of 
a  thousand  were  standing  by  (who  had  been  expressly  com- 
manded to  take  no  part  in  the  horrid  deed,  since  it  was  not 
lawful  for  the  descendants  of  the  emperors  to  be  put  to  death 
by  any  one  else ;  for  Gains  remembered  the  laws  amid  his 
lawless  acts,  and  had  some  regard  for  piety  in  all  his  impious 
deedd,  imitating  as  well  as  he  could  the  nature  of  truth) ;  he, 
not  knowiug  how  to  kill  himself,  for  he  had  never  seen  any 
one  else  put  to  death,  and  had  never  had  any  practice  in 
fighting  with  weapons,  which  is  the  usual  exercise  and  course 
of  instruction  for  children  who  ar«  being  educated  with  a  view 
to  become  leaders  and  rulers,  ou  account  of  the  wars  which 
they  may  have  to  conduct,  at  first  exhorted  those  officers  who 
had  come  to  him  to  put  him  to  death  themselves,  stretching 
out  his  neck ;  but  when  they  did  not  dare  to  do  so,  he  himself 
taking  the  sword  inquired  in  his  ignorance  and  want  'of 
^    experience  what  was  the  most  mortal  place,  in  order  that  by 
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a  well-directed  blow  he  migbt  out  short  his  miserable  life ;  and 
thej,  like  instructori  in  miseiy,  led  bim  on  bis  way,  and 
pointed  out  to  him  the  part  into  which  he  was  to  thrust  bis 
sword ;  and  be,  having  thus  learnt  bis  first  and  last  lesson, 
became  himself,  miserable  that  he  was,  his  own  murderer 
mider  compulsion, 

VI.  But  when  this  first  and  ^preatest  undertaking  had  been 
accomplished  bj  Caius,  there  being  no  lonser  left  any  one  who 
bad  any  connexion  with  the  supreme  authority,  to  whom  any 
one  who  bore  him  ill-will,  and  who  was  suspected  by  him, 
could  possibly  turn  his  eyes ;  he  now,  in  the  second  place^ 
proceeded  to  compass  the  death  of  Macro,  a  man  who  had  co- 
operated with  him  in  eyery  thing  relating  to  the  empire,  not 
only  after  he  had  been  appointed  emperor,  for  it  is  a  character- 
istic of  flattery  to  court  those  who  are  in  a  state  of  prosperity, 
but  who  had  previously  assisted  him  in  his  measures  for 
securing  that  authority. 

For  Tiberius,  who  was  a  man  of  very  profound  prudence, 
and  the  most  able  of  all  the  men  of  his  court  at  perceiving  the 
hidden  intentions  of  any  man,  and  who  was  as  pre-eminent  in 
intelliffence  and  acuteness  as  he  was  in  good  fortune,  did  very 
often  look  with  suspicion  upon  Gains  as  being  evil  disposed 
towards  all  the  house  of  Claudius,  and  as  being  related  to  him 
only  on  the  toother's  side,*  and  he  feared  for  his  grandson,  lest 
he,  being  left  a  mere  child,  should  be  put  to  death  bv  him. 
And  he  Judged  him^  moreover,  Tery  little  fitted  for  an 
authority  of  such  magnitude,  both  on  account  of  the  unsociable* 
ness  and  ferocity  of  his  nature,  and  the  inequality  of  his 
temper ;  for  he  was  continually  giving  way  to  the  most  frantie 
and  most  inconsistent  moods,  not  preserving  any  consistency 
either  in  his  words  or  in  his  actions ;  all  which  Macro  studied 
with  all  his  strength  at  every  opportunity,  pacifying  the  suspi- 
cions of  Tiberius  and  all  toe  prejudices  with  which  he 
perceived  that  his  mind  was  inflamed  against  Caius  by  reason 
of  his  ceaseless  fear  and  anxiety  for  his  grandson. 

For  he  represented  to  him,  that  Caius  was  a  person  of  a 
good  and  obedient  disposition,  and  one  who  entertained  the 
greatest  afiection  for  his  cousin,  so  that  out  of  his  exceeding 
regard  for  him  ho  would  be  willing  even  to  abandon  the 
government  and  to  yield  it  up  to  him  by  himself,  but  that 
*  Cbligtda  wu  the  son  of  GermanieuB  an^Agripplna. 
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excessiTe  modesty  was  anything  but  ad?antagoou8  to  many 
persons,  in  conseouence  of  which  Gains,  who  was  of  a  most 
guileless  and  single-minded  disposition,  was  looked  upon  by 
many  as  crafty  and  designing. 

And  when  he  could  not  persuade  him,  by  all  the  arguments 
drawn  from  probabilities  which  he  advanced,  he  brought  for- 
.  ward  that  which  rested  upon  specific  agreements,  adding,  **  I 
myself  will  be  his  security,  I  who  deserve  to  have  confidence 
placed  in  me,  inasmuch  as  I  have  given  sufficient  proof  that 
I  myself  am  individually  a  friend  to  Csesar,  and  a  friend  to 
Tiberius,  since  it  was  I  who  carried  into  execution,  your  in- 
tentions respecting  the  down£dl  of  Sejanus. 

Aud,  in  short,  he  was  very  assiduous,  and  energetic,  and 
comprehensive  in  his  praises  of  Gains,  if,  indeed,  one  may 
speak  of  speeches  in  defence  of  a  man  as  equivalent  to  pane- 
gyrics on  him,  which  were  rather  addressed  to  the  doing  away 
with  the  unfavoumble  impressions  and  suspicions,  excited  by 
obscure  and  indistinct  hints  and  accusations.  In  short,  all 
the  things  which  any  one  could  say  on  behalf  of  any  brother 
or  legitimate  child,  such  and  more  too  did  Macro  say  to 
'  Tiberius  in  behalf  of  Gains.  And  the  cause  of  this  was  accord- 
ing to  the  report  which  obtain  d  among  the  generality  of 
people,  not  only  that  Macro  had,  on  the  other  hand,  been 
greatly  courted  by  him,  as  one  who  had  the  greatest,  or, 
indeod,  all  the  power  under  the  empire ;  but  also  that  Macro's 
wife  was  favourable  to  him,  for  a  reason  which  ought  not  to  be 
mentioned,  and  she  every  day  urged  on,  and  encouraged,  and 
entreated  her  husband  to  omit  no  exertion  of  his  zeal  and 
energy  on  bohalf  of  the  young  man.  Aud  a  wife  is  a  very 
poweiful  engine  to  divert  or  to  persuade  the  mind  of  her  hus- 
band, especially  if  she  be  one  of  an  amorous  temperament,  for 
because  of  her  own  consciousness  she  becomes  more  given  to 
flattery. 

And  Macro,  being  ignorant  of  the  dishonour  done  to  his 

marriage-bed  and  to  his  family,  and  looking  upon  her  flattery 

as  a  proof  of  her  sincere  good  will  and  affection  for  him,  was 

deceived,   and  without  being  aware   of  it  was  led,  by  her 

^    intrigues,  to  embrace  his  bitterest  enemies  as  his  best  friends. 

VII.  Therefore,  as  he  knew  that  ho  had  preserved  him  ten 
thousand  times,  when  he  was  in  the  most  imminent  danger  of 
being  put  to  death,  he  used  to  offer  him  undisguised,  sincere, 
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and  honest  admonitions  and  advice,  with  perfect  freedom  of 
speech ;  for,  like  a  good  workman,  he  was  desirous  that  what 
he  looked  npon  as  his  own  work  should  remain  uninjured  and 
indestructible,  without  being  put  an  end  to,  either  by  himself 
or  hj  anj  one  else ;  therefore,  whenever  he  saw  him  sleeping 
at  anj  entertainment  he  would  go  round  and  awaken  nim, 
having,  at  the  same  time,  a  regard  for  what  was  becoming  and 
also  for  his  safety,  for  a  man  who  is  asleep  is  a  ffood  object  for 
treachery ;  and  whenever  he  beheld  him  looking  with  an 
excited  eye  at  any  dancers,  or  even  sometimes  dancing  with 
them,  or  not  smiling  with  dignity  upon  actors  of  farcicaJ  and 
laughable  spectacles,  but  rather  grinning  like  a  boy,  or  wholly 
carried  away  by  the  tunes  of  some  harp-player  or  chorus,  so  as 
on  some  occasions  even  to  join  in  their  song,  he  would,  if  he 
was  sitting  or  going  near  him,  give  him  a  nudge,  and  en- 
deavour to  check  him. 

And  very  often,  when  he  was  reclining  near  him,  he  would 
whisper  in  his  ear,  and  admonish  him  gentlv  and  quietly,  so 
that  no  one  else  might  hear  what  was  saia,  saying,  "  You 
ought  not  only  not  to  be  like  any  one  else  here^  but  like  no 
one  else  whatever,  neither  at  any  spectacle,  or  at  anything  that 
is  to  be  heard,  ot  in  anything  else  that  ever  affects  the  out- 
ward senses,  but  you  ought  rather  to  surpass  all  other  men  in 
every  action  of  your  life,  as  much  as  you  surpass  them  in  your 
good  fortune,  for  it  is  unreasonable  for  the  ruler  of  all  the 
earth  and  of  all  the  sea  to  bo  subdued  by  a  song  or  by  an  ex- 
hibition of  dancing,  or  by  any  ridiculous  jest  or  piece  of  acting, 
or  by  anything  else  of  that  kind ;  and  not  on  every  occasion, 
and  in  every  place,  to  remetnber  his  position  as  emperor, 
like  a  shepherd  and  protector  of  the  flock,  availing  himself 
of  everything  that  can  tend  to  any  kind  of  amelioration,  from 
every  word,  and  from  every  action,  of  every  description  what- 
ever.**  * 

Then  again  hd  would  add,  '*  When  you  are  present  at  any 
theatrical  contest,  or  at  any  symnastic  games,  or  at  any  of  the 
contests  in  the  hippodrome,  do  not  consider  the  pursuits  them- 
selves so  much  as  the  behaving  correctly  in  all  such  pursuits, 
and  entertain  thoughts  of  this  nature :  if  some  men  labour 
in  this  manner  to  bring  to  perfection  things  that  can  in  no 
respect  benefit  human  life,  but  which  only  sflbrd  pleasure  and 
amusement  to  the  spectators,  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  praised 
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and  admired,  and  to  receive  rewards,  and  honoon,  and  aomm, 
and  to  have  their  names  proclaimed  as  conquerors;  what 
ought  that  man  to  do  who  is  skilful  in  the  most  sublime  and 
most  important  of  all  arts  ?    Now  the  greatest  and  most  excel- 
lent of  all  sciences  is  the  science  of  government,  by  means  of 
which  every  country  which  is  good  and  fertile,  whether  it  be 
champaign  or  mountainous,  is  cultivated,  and  every  sea  is  na* 
vigated  without  danger  by  heavily-laden  merchant-vessels,  to 
communicate  to  the  different  countries  the  useful  productions 
of  each,  out  of  a  natural  desire  for  participation  and  associa- 
tion, so  that  each  land  receives  what  it  stands  in  need  of,  and 
sends  abroad  in  requital  those  good  things  of  which  it  has  a 
superfluity ;  for  envy  has  never  obtained,  a  dominion  over  the 
whole  of  the  habitable  world,   nor  even  over  those  great 
divisions  of  it,  the  whole  of  Europe  or  the-  whole  of  Asia,  but 
it  lurks  in  holes  like  a  venomous  reptile,  creeping  out  in  small 
districts  to  attack  an  individual  man,  or  a  sinffle  family,  or,  if 
it  is  very  violent  and  powerful,  perhaps  one  city ;  but  it  never 
attacks  a  larger  circle  of  a  whole  nation  or  a  whole  countiy, 

Xially  ever  since  your  august  family  has  really  begun  to 
»ver  all  men  in  every  part  of  the  world. 

**  For  your  house  has  discovered  and  brought  to  light  every- 
thing that  is  good,  even  in  the  midst  of  evils,  and  has  banished 
all  evils  to  the  extremities  of  the  earth,  and  beyond  its  borders 
to  the  very  depths  of  Tartarus,  and  has  brought  back,  from  the 
most  distant  borders  of  the  earth  and  sea,  those  profitable  and 
beneficial  things  which  were  in  a  manner  banished  into  the 
habitable  world  around  us ;  and  now  all  these  things  are  en- 
trusted to  your  power,  to  be  governed  by  your  authority. 

*'  Accordingly  you,  bavins  been  conducted  by  nature  to  the 
supreme  helm  of  the  world,  and  having  the  gdV^ment  of 
everything  placed  in  your  lumd,  must  guide  the  universal  ship 
of  all  mankind  in  a  safe  and  salutary  manner,  rejoioing  ana 
delighting  in  nothing  more  than  in  doing  good  to  your  sub- 
jects; for  different  people  have  different  contributions  to 
bestow,  which  individuals  necessarily  offer  in  their  several 
cities.  But  the  most  suitable  gift  for  a  ruler  to  give  is  to  adopt 
wise  counseb  with  respect  to  those  who  are  subject  to  his 
authority,  and  to  execute  intentions  which  have  been  rightly 
formed,  and  to  bestow  on  them  good  things  without  any  limita- 
tion, with  a  liberal  hand  and  mind,  except  such  as  it  may  be 
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better  to  keep  in  reserre  from  a  pradent  foreknowledge  of  the 
nncertaintj  of  the  future." 

VIII.  The  unhappy  man  kept  dhining  suggestions  of  this 
kind  into  his  ears  m  the  hope  of  improving  Caius ;  but  he,  \ 
being  a  contentious  and  quarrelsome  person,  turned  his  mind  in  f 
the  directly  opposite  direction,  as  it  he  were  exhorted  to  do 
exactly  the  contrary,  and  he  conceived  a  most  determined  dis-  \ 
gust  for  his  monitor,  so  as  never  to  behold  him  with  a  cheerful 
countenance ;  and  sometimes  when  he  saw  him  at  a  distance 
he  would  speak  as  follows  to  those  near  him :  "  Here  comes 
the  teacher  of  one  who  has  no  longer  any  right  to  be  looked 
upon  as  a  pupil ; — ^here  comes  the  pedagogue  of  one  who  is  no 
longer  a  child,  the  monitor  of  one  who  is  wiser  than  himself, 
the  mati  who  thinks  it  proper  that  the  emperor  should  obey 
his  subject,  who  sets  himself  up  as  a  man  deeply  versed  by 
experience  in  the  science  of  covemitient,  and  as  a  teacher  of 
it,  though  from  whom  he  has  learnt  the  principles  of  sovereign 
government  I  know  not ;  for  from  the  moment  that  I  left  my 
cradle,  I  have  had  ten  thousand  instructors,  fathers,  brothers, 
uncles,  cousins,  and  grandfathers,  up  to  the  very  founders  of 
my  family,  in  fact  every  one  related  to  me  either  on  my 
father's  or  my  mother*^  side,  who  had  acquired  absolute  power 
for  themselves,  even  without  taking  into  consideration  the  fact 
that,  by  their  being  the  authors  of  my  being,  they  had  im- 
planted in  me  some  degree  of  royal  power  and  some  natural 
aptitude  for  government  For  as  similitudes  of  both  body  and 
soul  exist  both  in  the  form,  and  position,  and  motions  of 
men,  and  also  as  the  inclinations,  and  dispositions,  and  actions 
of  men  are  preserved  in  some  degree  of  similitude  through  the 
principles  of  descent,  so  also  is  it  probable  that  the  very  same 
principles  should  convey  an  outline  of  similitude  in  respect  of 
one's  aptitude  for  government  Shall  any  one,  then,  who  is 
ignorant  dare  to  instruct  me  who  am  the  reverse  of  ignorant  ? 
me  who,  even  before  my  birth,  while  I  wds  yet  in  my  mother  s 
womb,  was  fashioned  as  an  emperoif  in  the  workshop  of  nature  ? 
For  how  can  it  be  possible  for  persons,  who  but  a  short  time 
before  were  private  individuals,  to  contemplate  as  tbey  should 
the  intentions  of  an  imperial  soul  ?  But  some  persons  in  their 
shameless  audacity  dare  to  put  themselves  forward  as  inter- 
preters and  perfecters  of  the  principles  of  government,  when 
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in  reality  they  scaroelj  ooflht  to  be  enrolled  among  those  who 
have  anj  understanding  whatever  of  the  nuitter.* 

And  as  he  thiis  diligently  laboured  to  alienate  himself  from 
Macro,  he  began  also  to  invent  false  but  plausible  and 
specious  grounds  for  blaming  and  accusing  him;  for  passionate 
and  irritable  natures,  especially  when  belonging  to  powerful 
men,  are  very  ingenious  at  weaving  plausibilities.  Now,  the 
pretexts  which  he  made  use  of  against  him  were  of  the  follow- 
ing natures.  Ho  said  Macro  thought  thus :  "  Caius  is  my 
work ;  the  work  of  Macro.  I  am  more  truly,  or  at  all  events 
not  less  truly,  his  futhor  than  his  own  parents.  He  would 
have  been  destroyed,  over  and  ovor  again,  by  Tiberius,  who 
thirsted  for  his  blood,  if  it  had  not  been  for  me  and  for  my 
powers  of  persuasion.  And  moreover,  when  Tiberius  was 
dead,  I,  who  had  under  my  command  tlie  whole  force  of  tho 
army,  immediately  placed  him  in  the  position  which  Tiberius 
had  occupied,  teaching  him  that  the  state  had  indeed  sustained 
a  loss  of  one  man,  but  that  the  imperial  authority  continued 
unaltered,  as  entire  as  ever.'* 

And  many  people  have  givei^  credit  to  these  assertions  of 
of  his  as  if  Uiey  were  true,  not  being  acquainted  with  the  false 
and  crafty  disposition  of  the  speaker ;  for  hitherto  the  dis- 
honest and  designing  character  of  his  disposition  was  not  made 
manifest.  But  a  few  days  afterwards  the  miserable  man  was 
put  to  death,  with  his  wife,  receiving  the  extremity  of  punish- 
ment as  a  reward  for  his  exceeding  good  will  towards  his 
slayer.  This  is  the  consequence  of  doing  kindnesses  to  un- 
grateful people ;  for  in  return  for  the  benefits  which  they  have 
received,  they  inflict  the  greatest  of  ii:\iuries  on  those  from 
whom  they  have  received  them.  Accordingly,  Macro,  who 
had  done  everything  in  sincerity  with  the  most  earnest  eager- 
ness and  zeal  for  the  good  of  Caius,  in  the  first  place  in  order 
to  save  him  from  death,  and  afterwards  in  order  that  he  by 
himself  might  succeed  to  the  imperial  authority,  received  for 
his  reward  the  f&te  which  I  have  mentioned. 

For  it  is  said  that  the  wretched  man  was  compelled  to  kill 
himself  with  his  own  hand ;  and  his  wife,  too,  experienced  the 
same  misery,  even  though  she  indeed  had  at  one  time  l>een 
believed  to  be  on  the  most  intimate  terms  of  familiarity  with 
Caius ;  but  they  say  that  none  of  the  allurements  of  love  are 
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stable  and  trustworthj  because  it  is  a  passion  which  quickly 
breeds  satiety. 

IX.  But  after  Macro  and  all  his  house  had  been  sacrificed, 
Cains  then  began  to  design  a  third  more  grievous  piece  of 
treachery  still.  His  father-in-law  had  been  Marpus  Silanus,  a 
man  full  of  wisdom,  and  very  illustrious  by  birth.  He,  after 
Ids  daughter  had  died  by  an  early  death,  still  was  veiy  atten- . 
tive  and  affectionate  to  Caius,  showing  all  imaginable  regard ' 
for  him,  not  so  much  like  a  father-in-law  as  like  an  actual 
father,  and  he  hoped  that  he  should  find  that  Caius  also  enter- 
tained equal  good  will  towards  him,  trausformins  himself 
according  to  the  principles  of  equality  from  a  son-in-law  into  a  I 
son ;  but  he  was,  without  knowing  it,  cherishing  mistaken 
opinions,  and  deluding  himself,  for  he  was  continually  utterinff 
affectionate  speeches,  keeping  back  nothing  which  could  tend 
to  the  amelioration  and  improvement  of  Gaius's  disposition 
and  way  of  life  and  mode  of  government,  speaking  with  all 
freedom,  and  looking  upon  his  own  surpassing  nobility  of  birth 
and  nearness  of  connexion  by  marriage  as  circumstances  which 
gave  him  grounds  for  great  familiarity  and  openness,  for  his  t 
daughter  had  been  dead  onlv  a  veiy  short  time,  so  that  the 
laws  and  bonds  which  bind  such  kinsmen  were  scarcely 
destroyed,  and  one  may  almost  say  were  still  quivering  with 
life,  some  relics  of  the  breath  of  vitality  being  still  left,  as  it 
were,  and  remaining  warm  in  the  body.  But  Caius,  looking 
upon  every  admonition  as  an  insult,  because  he  fancied  that  he 
himself  was  the  wisest  and  most  virtuous  of  all  men,  and  more- 
over the  most  valorous  and  the  most  just,  hated  all  who 
ventured  to  offer  him  instruction  more  than  even  his  avowed 
enemies. 

Therefore,  looking  on  Silanus  as  a  bore,  who  only  wished  to  ' 
check  the  impetuosity  and  indulgence  of  his  appetites,  and  dis- 
carding all  recollection  of  and  regard  for  his  deceased  wife,  he 
treacherously  put  her  father  to  death,  who  was  also  his  own   ( 
father-in-law. 

X.  And  by  this  time  the  matter  began  to  be  ^ridely  talked 
about  in  consequence  of  the  continual  deaths  of  so  many 
eminent  men,  so  that  now  these  things  began  to  be  spoken  of 
in  every  mouth  as  intolerable  infamy  and  wickedness;  not  ^ 
indeed  openly,  from  fear,  but  gently  and  under  the  breaUi,*  in 
whispers ;  and  then  again,  by  a  sudden  change  (for  the  multi- 
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tude  is  very  unstable  in  everythiug,  in  intentious,  and  words, 
and  actions),  men,  disbelieving  that  one  who  but  a  little  while 
before  was  merciful  and  humane  could  have  become  altered  so 
entirely,  for  Caius  had  been  looked  upon  as  a£bble,  and 
sociable,  and  friendly,  began  to  seek  for  excuses  hi  him, 
<  and  after  some  search  they  found  such,  saying  with  regpurd  to 
i  hts  cousin  and  co-heir  in  the  kingdom  things  such  as  these : 
"The  unchangeable  law  of  nature  has  ordaiued  that  there 
should  be  no  partnership  in  sovereign  power,  and  it  has 
established  by  its  own  uualterablo  principles  what  this  man 
must  inevitably  have  suffered  at  the  hands  of  his  more  powerful 
co-heir.  The  one  who  was  the  more  powerful  has  chastised  the 
other.  This  is  not  murder.  Perhaps,  indeed,  the  putting  that 
youth  to  death  was  done  providentially  for  the  advantage  of 
the  whole  h|iman  race,  since  if  one  portion  had  been  assigned 
as  subjects  to  the  one,  and  another  portion  to  the  other,  there 
would  have  arisen  troubles  and  confusion,  and  civil  and  foreign 
war.  And  what  is  better  than  peace  ?  and  peace  is  caused  by 
good  government  on  sound  principles.  And  no  government 
can  be  good  but  that  which  is  free  from  all  contentions  and 
from  all  disputes,  and  then  everything  else  is  made  right  by 
if 

And  in  reference  to  the  case  of  Macro,  they  said,  **  The  man 
was  puffed  up  with  pride  in  an  immoderate  degree ;  he  had  no 
idea  of  that  great  lesson  which  came  from  Delphi, '  know  thy- 
self. And  ^ey  say  that  knowledge  is  the  cause  of  happiness, 
and  that  ignorance  is  the  parent  of  unhappiness.  What  could 
have  poss^sed  him  to  make  such  an  alteration  and  change  in 
their  relative  positions  as  to  thrust  himself,  who  was  a  subject, 
into  the  rank  of  a  governor,  and  to  depress  Caius,  who  was  the 
emperor,  into  the  place  of  a  subject?  For  it  is  the  part  of  a 
ruler  to  command,  and  that  was  what  Macro  did ;  but  it  is  the 
duty  of  a  subject  to  obey,  and  that  was  what  he  considered  that 
Caius  ?ras  to  submit  to.*' 

For  these  inconsiderate  men,  without  giving  themselves  the 
trouble  of  inquiring  into  the  truth,  called  the  recommenda- 
tions of  Macro  commands,  and  called  him  who  gave  advice  a 
governor,  out  of  ignorance  and  insensibility,  or  else  out  of 
flattery,  suppressing  the  truth  and  giving  a  false  colouring  to 
the  nature  of  both  names  and  things. 
And  in  reference  to  Silanus  they  said,  '*  Silanus  was  a  most 
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ridiculoQS  pereon  when  he  took  it  into  his  head  that  a  father- 
in-law  woold  haye  as  much  influence  with  his  son-in-law  aa  a 
-real  father  has  with  a  son.  And  yet  even  real  fathers  who  are 
m  a  private  station  submit  to  their  sons  when  thej  are  in 
greet  offices  and  in  places  of  high  authority,  being  quite  con- 
tent with  the  second  place ;  but  this  foolish  man,  even  when 
he  was  no  longer  his  father-in-law,  kept  on  claiming  privileges 
which  did  not  belong  to  him,  without  perceivintf  tnat  with  the 
death  of  his  daughter  the  connexion  which  had  originated  in 
the  marriage  of  Gains  with  her  had  also  died,  for  intermar- 
riages are  the  bonds  which  imite  families  between  which  there 
is  no  kindred,  chanffing  alienation  into  near  connexion ;  but 
when  that  bond  is  dissolved,  then  the  union  is  dissolved  like- 
wise, especially  when  it  is  dissolved  by  a  circumstance  which 
cannot  oe  altered  or  remedied,  namely, 'by  the  death  of  the 
woman  who  was  given  in  marriage  into  another  family.*' 

Such  conversations  as  these  were  held  in  every  company, 
the  speakers  being  wholly  influenced  by  their  wish  that  the  I 
emperor  should  not  appear  to  be  cruel  \  for  as  they  had  hoped 
that  such  humanity  and  gentleness  was  seated  in  the  soul  of 
Gains  as  had  not  existed  in  either  of  the  previous  emperors, 
they  thought  it  would  be  a  most  strange  thing  if  he  now  made 
so  great  and  so  sudden  a  change  to  an  entirely  contrary  dis- 
position. 

XL  Having  now,  then,  entirely  accomplished  the  three 
undertakings  above-mentioned,  vrith  reference  to  three  most 
important  divisions,  two  of  them  belonging  to  the  country,  one 
to  the  class  of  counsellors  and  the  other  to  the  knights,  and 
the  third  affecting  his  own  relations,  and  considering  that  now 
that  he  had  thus  put  down  the  mightiest  and  most  powerful  of 
his  foes,  he  must  have  struck  all  the  rest  with  the  utmost 
terror,  alarming  the  counsellors  by  the  death  of  Silanus  (for  he  • 
was  inferior  to  no  one  in  the  senate),  and  the  knights  by  the  ^ 
execution  of  Macro  f  for  he,  like  the  leader  of  a  chorus,  had 
long  been  considered  the  very  fint  man  of  the  knights  for 
reputation  and  glory),  and  all  his  blood  relations  by  the 
slaughter  of  his  cousin  and  joint  inheritor  of  the  kingdom,  he  no 
longer  chose  to  remain  fettered  by  tHe  ordinary  limits  of  human 
nature,  but  aspired  to  raise  himself  above  them,  and  desired  to  / 
be  looked  upon  as  a  cod. 

And  at  the  beginnmg  of  this  insane  desire  they  say  that  he 
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was  influonoed  by  Buoh  a  traiu  of  reasoning  as  the  following  >: 
for  as  the  curators  of  the  herds  of  other  animals,  namely  cow- 
herds, and  goatherds,  and  shepherds,  are  neither  oxen  nor 
goats,  nor  sheep,  but  men  who  have  received  a  more  excellent 
portion,  and  a  more  admirable 'formation  of  mind  and  body ;  so 
in  the  same  manner,  said  he,  is  it  fitting  that  I  who  am  the 
leader  of  the  most  excellent  of  all  herds,  namely,  the  race  of 
mankind,  should  be  considered  as  a  being  of  a  superior  nature, 
and  not  merely  human,  but  as  one  who  has  received  a  greater 
and  more  holy  portion.  Accordingly,  having  impressed  this 
idea  on  his  mind,  like  a  vain  and  foolish  man  as  he  was,  he 
bore  about  in  himself  a  fallacious  fable  and  invention  as  if  it 
had  been  a  most  undeniable  truth ;  and  after  he  had  once 
carried  his  boldness  and  audacity  to  such  a  pitch  as  to  compel 
the  multitude  to  admit  of  bis  most  impious  deification,  he 
attempted  to  do  other  things  consistent  with  and  conformable 
to  it,  and  in  this  way  he  advanced  up  to  the  highest  point  by 
slow  degrees  as  if  he  were  ascending  up  steps. 

For  he  began  at  first  to  liken  himself  to  those  beings  who  are 
called  deooigods,  such  as  Bacchus,  and  Hercules,  and  the  twins 
of  Laced9mo]\;  turning  into  utter  ridicule  Trophonius,  and 
Amphiaraus,  and  Amphilochus,  and  others  of  the  same  kind, 
with  all  their  oracles  and  secret  ceremonies,  in  comparison  of 
his  own  power.  In  the  next  place,  like  an  actor  in  a  theatre, 
he  was  continually  wearing  different  dresses  at  different  times, 
taking  at  one  time  a  lion's  skin  and  a  club,  both  gilded  over ; 
being  then  dressed  in  the  character  of  Hercules ;  at  another 
time  he  would  wear  a  felt  hat  upon  his  head,  when  he  was 
disguised  in  imitation  of  the  Spartan  twins,  Oastor  and  Pollux ; 
sometimes  he  also  adorned  himself  with  ivy,  and  a  thyrsus,  and 
skins  of  fawns,  so  as  to  appear  in  the  guise  of  Bacchus. 

And  he  looked  upon  himself  as  being  in  this  respect  supe- 
rior to  all  of  these  beings,  because  each  of  them  while  he  had 
his  own  peculiar  honours  had  no  claim  to  those  which  belonged 
to  the  otners,  but  he  in  his  envious  ambition  appropriated  all 
the  honours  of  the  whole  body  of  demigods  at  once,  or  I 
should  rather  say,  appropriated  the  demigods  themselves; 
transforming  himself  not  into  the  triple-bodied  Qeryon,  so  as  to 
attract  all  beholders  by  the  multitude  of  his  bodies ;  but,  what 
was  the  most  extraordinary  thing  of  all,  changing  and  trans- 
forming the  essence  of  one  body  into  every  variety  of  form  and 
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figare,  .like  the  Egyptian  Proteos,  whom  Homer  has  repre- 
sented an  being  susceptible  of  eyery  variety  of  transformation, 
into  all  the  elements,  and  into  the  animals,  and  plants,  which 
bebng  to  the  differept  elements.* 

And  yet  why,  0  Gains  1  did  yon  think  yourself  in  need  of 
spurious  honours,  such  as  the  temples  and  statues  of  the  beings 
above-mentioned  are  often  filled  with  ?  Tou  ought  rather  to 
have  imitated  their  virtues.  Hercules  purified  both  the  earth 
and 'the  sea,  performing  labours  of  the  greatest  possible  im- 
portance and  of  the  highest  benefit  to  all  mankind,  in  order  to 
oradicate  all  that  was  mischievous  and  calculated  to  injure  the 
nature  of  each  of  the  elements.  Bacchus  rendered  the  vine 
susceptible  of  cultivation,  and  extracted  a  most  delicious  drink 
from  it,  which  is  at  the  same  time  most  beneficial  to  the  souls 
and  bodies  of  men,  leading  the  first  to  cheerfulness,  working  in 
them  a  forgetfulness  of  evils  and  a  hope  of  blessings,  and 
making  the  latter  more  healthy,  and  vigorous,  and  active,  and 
supple.  And  individually  it  renders  each  man  better,  and  alters 
populous  families  and  households,  leading  them  from  a  squalid 
and  laborious  life  of  vexation  to  a  course  of  relaxation  and 
cheerful  happiness,  and  causing  to  every  city  on  earth,  both 
Grecian  and  barbarian,  incessant  festivity,  and  mirth,  and 

*  The  passage  in  Homer  is  to  be  foand  at  Odyssey  iv.  863.  It  is 
fanitated  more  ooncisely  by  Virgil,  who  makes  Cyrene  tell  Aristocus — 

Vemm  tibi  ooneptum  manibas  vindisque  tenebis 

Tum  rarin  eludent  Species  atque  ora  feramm ; 

Fiet  enim  subito  sua  horridus  atraque  iigris 

Bquaraosuaque  draoo  et  fulva  cenrice  leaona 

Aut  acrem  flammsB  sonitum  dabit,  atque  ita  Tindis 

Ezeidet,  aut  in  aqoas  tennes  dilapsus  abibit. — Qeorg.  rr.  410. 

Which  is  thus  translated  by  Pope — 

"  Instant  he  wears,  elusive  of  the  rape, 
The  mimic  force  of  every  savage  shape : 
Or  glides  with  liquid  lapse  a  murm'nng  stream, 
Or  wrapt  in  flame^  he  glows  at  erery  limb. 
Yet  still  retentive,  with  redoubled  might 
Thro'  eadi  vain  passive  form  constrains  his  flighl  ^ 
But  when,  his  native  sh^M  reeumed,  he  stands 
Ptttient  of  oonquest,  and  your  cause  demands ; 
The  cause  that  urg*d  the  bold  attempt  declare. 
And  soothe  th0  vanauish'd  with  a  viotot^s  prayer. 
The  bands  rel&xed,  implore  the  leer  to  say 
What  godhead  Suterdiots  the  wat'ry  way."       .     . 
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entertaimnent,  and  revelry ;  for  of  all  these  things  is  good 
wine  the  cause. 

Again,  it  is  said  that  the  twin  sons  of  Jupiter,  Castor  and 
Pollux,  are  partakers  of  immortality.  For  since  the  one  wa% 
mortal  and  Uie  other  immortal,  the  one  who  had  bad  the  more 
excellent  portion  assigned  to  him  did  not  choose  to  behave  in  a 
selfish  manner,  bat  rather  to  display  his  good  will  and  affection 
towards  his  brother ;  for  having  acquired  the  idea  that  eternity 
was  never-ending,  and  considering  that  he  was  to  live  for  ever, 
and  that  his  brother  was  to  be  dead  for  ever,  and  that  in  con- 
junction with  his  own  immortality  he  ^hould  likewise  be  en- 
during an  undying  sorrow  on  account  of  his  brother,  he 
conceived  and  carried  out  a  most  marvellous  system  of  counter- 
balancing, mingling  mortality  with  himself  and  immortality 
with  his  brother,  and  thus  he  modified  inequality,  which  is  the 
beginning  of  all  injustice,  by  equality,  whidi  is  the  fountain  of 
ju^tUce. 

XII.  All  these  beings,  O  Gaius !  were  admired  on  account 
of  the  benefits  which  they  had  conferred  on  mankind,  and  they 
are  admired  for  them  even  up  to  the  present  time,  and  they 
were  deservedly  thought  worthy  of  veneration  and  of  the  very 
highest  honours.  But  come  now,  and  tell  us  yourself  in  what 
achievement  of  yours  do  you  pride  yourself  and  boast  yourself 
as  being  iu  the  least  similar  to  their  actions  ?  Have  you  imi- 
tated the  twin  sons  of  Jupiter  in  their  brotherly  affection,  that 
1  may  begin  with  that  point  ?  Did  you  not  rather,  0  hard- 
hearted and  most  pitiless  of  men !  inhumanly  slaughter  your 
brother,  the  joint  inheritor  of  the  kingdom  with  you,  even 
before  he  had  arrived  at  the  full  vigour  of  manhood,  when  he 
was  still  in  early  youth.  Did  you  not  afterwards  banish  your 
sisters,  lest  they  also  should  cause  you  any  reasonable  appre- 
hension of  the  deprivation  and  loss  of  your  imperial  power  ? 

Have  you  imitated  Bacchus  in  any  respect?  Have  you 
been  an  inventor  of  any  new  blessings  to  mankind  ?  Have 
you  filled  the  whole  of  the  habitable  world  with  joy  as  he  did  ? 
Are  all  Asia  and  Europe  inadequate  to  contain  the  gifts  which 
have  been  showered  upon  mankind  by  you?  No  doubt  you 
have  invented  new  arts  and  sciences,  like  a  common  pest  and 
murderer  of  your  kind,  by  which  you  have  changed  all  pleasant 
and  acceptable  things  into  vexation  and  sorrow,  and  have  made 
life  miserable  and  intolerable  to  all  men  everywhere,  appro- 
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priatinff  to  yonrself  in  your  intolerable  and  insatiable  greedi- 
ness all  the  good  and  beautifol  things  which  belonged  to  every 
one  else,  whether  from  the  east  or  from  any  other  country  of 
the  universe,  carrying  off  everything  from  the  south,  every- 
thing from  the  north,  and  in  requital  giving  to  and  pouring 
down  upon  those  whom  you  had  plundered  every  sort  of  mis- 
chievous and  injurious  things  from  your  own  bitter  spirit, 
everything  which  is  ever  engendered  in  cruel,  and  destructive, 
and  envenomed  dispositions;  these  are  the  reasons  why  you 
appeared  to  us  as  a  new  Bacchus. 

But  I  suppose  you  imitated  Hercules  in  your  unwearied 
labours  and  your  incessant  displays  of  valour  and  virtue ;  you, 
O  most  wretched  of  men !  having  filled  every  continent  and 
every  island  with  good  laws,  and  principles  of  justice,  and 
wealth,  and  comfort,  and  prosperity,  and  abundance  of  other 
blessings,  you,  wretched  man,  full  of  all  cowardice  and  iniquity, 
who  have  emptied  every  city  of  all  the  things  which  can  con- 
dace  to  stability  and  prosperity,  and  have  made  them  full  of 
everything  which  leads  to  trouble  and  confusion,  and  the  most 
utter  misery  and  desolation. 

Tell  me  then,  0  Gaius !  do  you,  after  having  made  all  these 
contiibutions  to  universal  destruction,  do  you,  I  say,  seek  to 
acquii'e  immortality  in  order  to  make  the  calamities  which  you 
have  heaped  upon  mankind,  not  of  brief  duration  and  short- 
lived, but  imperishable  and  everlasting  ?  But  I  think,  on  the 
contrary,  that  even  if  you  had  previously  appeared  to  be  a  god, 
you  would  beyond  all  question  have  been  changed  on  account 
of  your  evil  practices  into  an  ordinary  nature,  tesembling  that 
of  common  perishable  mortals  ;  for  if  virtues  can  make  their 
possessors  immortal,  then  beyond  all  doubt  vices  can  make 
them  mortal.  Do  not,  therefore,  inscribe  your  name  by  the 
side  of  that  of  the  twin  sons  of  Jupiter,  those  most  affectionate 
of  deities,  you  who  have  been  the  murderer  and  destruction  of 
your  brethren,  nor  claim  a  share  in  the  honours  of  Hercules 
or  Bacchus,  who  have  benefitted  human  life.  You  have  been 
the  undoer  and  destroyer  of  those  good  effects  which  they 
produced.  — ^ 

XIII.  But  the  madness  and  frenzy  to  which  he  gave  way  f 
were  so  preposterous,  and  so  utterly  insane,  that  he  went  even 
beyond  the  demigods,  and  mounted  up  to  and  invaded  the 
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veneration  and  worship  paid  to  those  who  are  looked  upon  as 
greater  tlian  thej,  aa  the  supreme  deities  of  the  world,  Mercury, 

^jmd  Apollo,  and  Mars. 

And  first  of  all  he  dressed  himself  up  with  the  caducena, 
and  sandals,  and  mantle  of  Mercury,  exhibiting  a  regularity  in 
his  disorder,  a  consistency  in  his  confusion,  and  a  ratiocina- 
tion in  his  insanity. 

Afterwards,  when  he  thought  fit  to  do  so,  he  laid  aside  these 
ornaments,  and  metamorphosed  and  transformed  himself  into 
Apollo,  crowning  his  head  with  garlands,  in  the  form  of  rays, 
and  holding  a  bow  and  arrows  in  his  left  hand,  and  holding 
forth  graces  in  his  right,  as  if  it  became  him  to  proffer  blessings 
to  all  men  firom  his  ready  store,  and  to  display  the  best  ar- 
rangement possible  on  his  right  hand,  but  to  contract  the 
punishments  which  he  had  it  in  his  power  to  inflict,  and  to 
allot  to  them  a  more  confined  space  on  his  left.  And  imme- 
diately there  were  established  choruses,  who  had  been  carefully 
trained,  singing  psans  to  him,  the  same  who  had.  a  little  while 
before,  called  him  Bacchus,  and  Evius,  and  Lyasus,  and  sang 
Bacchic  hymns  in  his  honour  when  he  assumed  the  disguise  of 
Bacchus. 

Very  often,  also,  he  would  clothe  himself  with  a  breastplate, 
and  march  forth  sword  in  hand,  with  a  helmet  on  his  head  and 

I  a  shield  on  his  left  arm,  calling  himself  Mars,  and  on  each 
side  of  him  there  marched  with  him  the  attendants  of  this 
new  and  unknown  Mars,  a  troop  of  murderers  and  executioners 
who  had  already  performed  him  all  kinds  of  wicked  services 
when  he  was  raging  and  thirsting  for  human  blood ;  and  then 
when  men  saw  this  they  were  amazed  and  terrified  at  the 

;  marvellous  sight,  and  they  wondered  how  a  man  who  did 
exactly  the  contrary  to  what  was  done  by  those  beings  to  whom 
he  claimed  to  be  equal  in  honour,  did  not  choose  to  imitate 
their  virtues,  but  assumed  the  outward  character  of  each  with 
tlie  most  abominable  conduct  And  yet  all  those  ornaments 
and  decorations  which  belonged  to  them  were  attached  to  his 
statues  and  images,  which  indicated  by  symbols  the  benefits 
which  the  beings  who  are  thus  honoured  confer  upon  the  race 
of  mankind.  Mercury,  for  instance,  requires  wings  attached 
to  his  ankles.  Why  so  ?  Is  it  not  because  it  behoves  him  to 
be  the  interpreter  and  declarer  of  the  will  of  the  goda  (from 
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"which  employment,  in  fact,  he  deriyes  his  Greek  name  of 
Hermea*),  announcing  good  news  to  mankind  (for  not  only  no 
god  but  no  sensible  man  ever  will  become  the  messenser  of 
evil),  and  therefore  it  is  necessary  for  him  to  be  exceedingly 
swift-footed,  and  all  but  winged,  from  the  unhesitatinff  rapidity 
with  which  he  requires  to  proved.  Since  it  is  right  that 
beneficial  news  should  be  announced  with  great  promptness, 
just  as  bad  news  ought  to  be  brought  slowly,  unless  indeed  any 
one  should  prefer  saying  that  such  ought  to  be  entirely  sup- 
pressed in  silence. 

Again,  he  takes  with  him  his  caduceus  or  herald's  wand,  as 
a  token  of  reconciliation  and  peace,  for  wars  receive  their  respites 
and  terminations  by  means  of  heralds,  who  restore  peace ;  and 
wars  which  have  no  heralds  to  terminate  them  cause  endless 
calamities  to  both  parties,  both  to  those  who  invade  their 
neighliours  and  to  tbose  who  are  endeavouring  to  repel  the 
invasion.  But  for  what  purpose  did  Caius  assume  the  winged 
sandals  of  Mercury?  Was  it  because  he  wished  to  spread 
with  power,  and  rapidity,  and  loudness  that  miserable  and 
ill-omened  intelligence  which  ought  rather  to  be  buried  in 
silence  altogether,  conveying  his  voice  everywhere  with  un- 
yO  ceasinff  ^elerity  ? 

And  yet  what  need  tiad  he  of  such  rapid  motion?  for  even 
while  standing  still  he  poured  forth  unspeakable  evils  upon 
evils  as  if  from  an  unceasing  fountain,  showering  them  down 
upon  every  portion  of  the  habitable  world.    And  of  what  use     • 
was  the  herald's  wand  to  him,  who  never  either  said  or  did    ' 
anything  bearing  upon  peace,  but  who  rather  filled  every     ^ 
house  and  every  city  within  Greece  and  in  the  countries  of  the     \ 
barbarians  with  civu  wars?    Let  him,  therefore,  impester  that    i 
he  is,  lay  aside  the  name  of  Mercury,  since  by  assuming  it  h^   / 
is  only  profaning  an  appellation  which  does  not  belong  to  him. 

XIV.  Again,  of  all  the  attributes  of  Apollo,  what  is  there 
which  in  the  least  degree  resembles  his  characteristics  ?  He 
wears  a  crown  emittinff  rays  all  around,  the  artist  who  made  it 
having  given  a  most  admirable  representation  of  the  beams  of 
the  sun ;  but  how  can  the  sun,  or  in  fact  any  light  at  all,  be  a 
welcome  object  to  him,  and  not  rather  night,  or  anything  else, 
if  there  be  such  more  completely  enveloped  darkness,  or  even 
anything  darker  than  darkness  itself,  for  the  performance  of 

*  i.e,  from  jp/nfM^w,  "to  interpr^." 
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his  lawless  actions?  Since  good  actions  do  require  the  liril- 
liancj  of  noonday  for  their  proper  display,  bat  shameful  actions, 
as  they  say,  are  suited  to  Uie  extreme  depths  of  Tartarus,  into 
which  they  ought  to  be  thrust  in  order  to  be  concealed  from 
sight,  as  is  burning.  Let  him  also  transpose  the  thin^ 
which  he  bears  in  each  of  his  hands,  and  not  pollute  the  proper 
arrangement,  for  let  him  bear  his  arrows  and  his  bow  in  his 
right  hand,  for  he  knows  how  with  good  aim  to  shoot  at  and  to 
pierce  men  and  women,  and  whole  families,  and  populous 
cities,  to  their  complete  destruction.  And  let  him  eitner  at 
once  throw  alray  his  gnces  altogether,  or  else  let  him  keep 
them  in  the  shade  in  his  left  hand,  for  he  has  defaced  their 
beauty,  directing  all  his  eyes  and  exciting  all  his  desires 
against  vast  ph>perties,  so  as  to  plunder  them  in  an  iniquitous 
manner,  in  consequence  of  which  their  owners  were  murdered, 
finding  themselves  unfortunate  through  their  good  fortune. 

But  no  doubt  ho  with  great  felicity  pave  a  new  representa- 
tion of  the  medical  skill  of  Apollo,  for  this  god  was  the  inventor 
of  healing  medicines,^  so  as  to  cause  health  to  men,  thinking  fit 
himself  to  heal  the  diseases  which  were  inflicted  by  others,  by 
reason  of  the  excessive  mildness  and  gentleness  of  his  own 
nature  and  habits,  but  this  man,  on  the  contrary,  loads  those 
who  are  in  good  health  with  disease,  and  inflicts  mutilations 
on  those  who  are  sound,  and  in  short  visits  the  living  with 
most  cruel  death,  caused  by  the  hand  of  man  before  the  time 
of  their  natural  death,  preparing  every  imaginable  engine  of 
destruction  in  abundant  plenteousness,  by  means  of  which,  if  he 
had  not  himself  been  previously  put  to  death  in  accordance 

*  Thii  it  one  of  the  attributes  of  Apollo  of  which  he  boesta  to 
Daphne. 

Inyentum  medioiiia  meum  eat,  opiferque  per  orbem 

Dioor  et  herbarum  ■ubjeota  potoDiia  sobui : 

Hio  mihi  quod  suUia  amor  est  medioabilis  herbis 

Neo  prosunt  domino  qu»  prosunt  onmibus  artes.— Met.  1.461. 

Or  as  it  is  translated  by  Diyden— 

"  Medicine  is  mine ;  what  herbs  and  simples  grow 
In  fields  and  forests,  all  their  powers  I  know, 
And  am  th^  great  physician  called  below. 
Alas,  that  fiJds  and  lorests  can  afford 
No  remedies  to  heal  their  love-sick  lord. 
To  cure  the  pains  of  love  no  plant  avails^ 
And  his  own  physic  the  physician  fails." 


/ 
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with  justice,  everything  gloriood  or  respectable  in  eyeiy  city 
wonld  long  ago  have  been  destroyed. 

For  his  designs  were  prepared  against  all  those  in  authority 
and  all  those  possessed  of  riches,  and  especially  against  those 
in  Rome  and  those  in  the  rest  of  Italy,  by  whom  such  quanti- 
ties of  gold  and  silver  had  been  treasured  up  that  even  if  all 
the  riches  of  all  the  rest  of  the  habitable  world  had  been 
collected  together  from  its  most  distant  borders,  it  would  have 
been  found  to  be  very  inferior  in  amount. 

On  this  account  he  began,  he,  this  hater  of  the  citizens,  this 
devourer  of  the  people,  this  pestilence,  this  destructive  evil. 
began  to  banish  all  the  seeds  of  peace  from  his  country,  as  if 
he  were  expelling  evil  from  holy  ground ;  for  Apollo  is  said  to 
have  been  not  only  a  physician  but  also  an  excellent  prophet, 
by  his  oracular  predictions  annouucing  what  was  likely  to  con- 
duce to  the  advantage  of  mankind,  in  order  that  no  one,  being 
overshadowed  by  uncertainty,  going  on  without  seeing  his  way 
before  him  like  a  blind  man,  might  hastily  fall  into  unexpected 
evils  as  if  they  were  the  greatest  benefits ;  but  that  men  having 
previously  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  future  as  if  it  were 
really  present,  and  looking  at  it  with  the  eye  of  their  mitid, 
might  guard  against  future  evils  just  as  they  can  see  evils 
actually  before  them  with  the  bodily  eve,  and  in  this  way 
secure  themselves  against  any  irremediable  disaster. 

Is  it  fitting  now  to  compare  with  these  oracles  of  Apollo  the 
ill-omened  warnings  of  Oaiud,  by  melms  of  which  poverty,  and 
dishonour,  and  banishment,  and  death  were  given  premature 
notice  of  to  all  those  who  were  in  power  and  authority  in  any 
part  of  the  world  ?  What  connexion  or  resemblance  vras  there 
between  him  and  Apollo,*  when  he  never  paid  any  attention  to 
any  ties  of  kindred  or  friendship  ?  List  him  cease,  then,  this 
pretended  Apollo,  from  imitating  that  real  healer  of  mankind, 
for  the  form  of  Qod  is  not  a  thinff  which  is  capable  of  being 
imitated  by  an  inferior  one,  as  good  money  is  imitated  by  bad. 

XY.  A  man,  indeed,  may  expect  anything  rather  than  that 
a  man  endowed  with  such  a  body  and  such  a  soul,  when  both 
of  them  are  effeminate'  and  broken  down,  could  ever  possibly 
be  made  like  to  the  vigour  of  yara'  in  either  particular ;  but 
this  man,  like  a  mummer  transforming  himself  on  the  stage, 
putting  on  all  sorts  of  masks  one  i^ter  another,  sought  to 
deceive  the  spectators  by  a  series  of  fictitious  appearances. 
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Oome,  then,  let  him  be  subjected  to  an  examination  in  respect 
of  all  the  particulan  of  his  soul  and  body,  by  reason  of  his 
utter  unlikeness  to  the  aforesaid  deity  in  every  position  and  in 
every  motion.    Was  he  not  utterly  unlike  Mars,  not  in  respect 
only  of  his  appearance  as  celebrated  in  fable,  but  as  to  his 
natural  qualities?   Mars,  who  is  endued  with  pre-eminent 
valour,  which  we  know  to  be  a  power  calculated  to  avert  evil, 
to  be  the  assistant  and  ally  of  all  who  are  unjustly  oppressed, 
as  indeed  his  very  name  shows,  for  he  appeai-s  to  me  to  be 
called  Mars  from  his  helping,*  which  is  the  same  as  assisting, 
being  as  such  the  god  who  is  able  to  put  down  wars  and  to 
cause  peace,  of  which  this  representation  of  his  was  the  enemy, 
being  the  comrade  of  wars,  and  the  man  who  changed  peace  and 
stability  into  disorder  and  confusion. 
>^        XVI.  Have  we  not,  then,  learned  from  all  these  instances, 
^   that  Caius  ought  not  to  be  likened  to  any  god,  and  not  even  to 
^   any  demi-god,  inasmuch  as  he  has  neither  the  same  nature,  nor 
^  the  same  essence,  nor  even  the  same  wishes  and  intentions  &s 
^  any  one  of  them ;  but  appetite  as  it  seems  is  a  blind  thing,  and 
especially  so  when  it  takes  to  itself  vain-gloriousness  and  am- 
bition in  conjunction  with  the  greatest  power,  by  which  we 
who  were  previously  unfortunate  are  utterly  destroyed,  for  he 
regarded  the  Jejeg  with  most  especial  suspicion,  as  if  they  were 
the  only  persons  who  cherished  wbhes  opposed  to  his,  and  who 
had  boon  taught  in  a  manner  from  their  very  swaddling-clothes 
by  their  parents,  and  teachers,  and  instructors,  and  even  before 
that  by  their  holy  laws,  and  also  by  their  unwritten  maxims 
and  customs,  to  believe  that  there  was  but  one  Qod,  their 
i  Father  and  the  Creator  of  the  world ;  for  all  others,  all  men, 
all  women,  all  cities,  all  nations,  every  country  and  region  of 
the  earth,  I  had  almost  said  the  whole  of  the  inhabited  world, 
although  groaning  over  what  was  taking  place,  did  nevertheless 
M  flatter  him,  dignifying  him  above  measure,  and  helping  to 
increase  his  pride  and  arrogance;  and  some  of  them  even 
r^troduced  the  barbaric  custom  into  Italy  of  falling  down  in 
adoration  before  him,  adulterating  their  native  feelings  of 
Roman  liberty. 

But  the  single  nation  of  the  Jews,  being  excepted  from  tliese 
actions,  was  suspected  by  him  of  wishing  to  counteract  his 

*  *  The  Greek  word  ia  <&pi)yicv,  from  which  Philo  lupposee  *Apifc,  the 
Qreok  oame  of  Ifan^  to  be  aerived. 
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desirest  since  it  was  accostomed  to  embrace  Toluntarj  death  asf 
an  entrance  to  immortalitj,  for  the  sake  of  not  permitting  anj 
of  their  national  or  hereditary  customs  to  be  destroyed,  eyen  if 
it  were  of  the  most  tri?ial  character^  because,  as  is  the  case  in 
a  house,  it  often  happens  that  by  the  removal  of  one  small  part, 
even  those  parts  which  appeared  to  be  solidly  established  fall 
down,  being  relaxed  and  brought  to  decay  by  the  removal  of 
that  one  thing,  but  in  this  case  what  was  put  in  motion  was 
not  a  trifle,  but  a  thing  of  the  very  greatest  importance, 
namely,  the  erecting  the  created  and  perishable  nature  of  a 
man,  as  far  at  least  as  appearance  went,  into  the  uncreated  and 
imperishable  nature  of  uod,  which  the  nation  correctly  judged 
to  oe  th6  most  terrible  of  all  impieties  (for  it  would  have  been 
easier  Uy  chanffe  a  god  into  man,  than  a  man  into  God),  besides 
the  fact  of  such  an  action  letting  in  other  most  enormous  wick- 
edness, infidelity  and  ingratitude  towards  the  Benefactor  of 
the  whole  world,  who  by  his  own  power  gives  abundant  supplies 
of  all  kinds  of  blessings  to  every  part  of  the  universe. 

XVII.  Therefore  a  most  terrible  and  irreconcileable  war  "- 
was  prepared  against  our  nation,  for  what  could  be  i  more 
terrible  evil  to  a  slave  than  a  master  who  was  an  enemy? 
And  his  subjects  are  the  slaves  of  the  emperor,  even  if  they 
were  not  so  io  any  one  of  the  former  emperors,  because  they 
governed  with  gentleness  and  in  accordance  with  the  laws,  but 
now  that  Caius  had  eradicated  all  feelings  of  humanitv  from  his 
soil],  and  had  admired  lawlessness  (for  looking  upon  himself  as 
the  law,  he  abrogated  all  the  enactments  of  other  lawgivers  in 
every  state  and  country  as  so  many  vain  sentences),  we  were 
properly  to  be  looked  upon  not  only  as  slaves,  but  as  the  very  i 
lowest  and  mose  dishonoured  of  slaves,  now  that  our  ruler  was  ' 
changed  into  our  master. 

XVIII.  And  the  mixed  and  promiscuous  multitude  of  the 
Alexandrians  perceiving  this,  attacked  us,  looking  upon  it  as  ' 
a  most  favourable  opportunity  for  doing  so,  and  displayed  all 
the  arrogance  which  had  been  smoulderinff  for  a  long  period, 
disturbing  everything,  and  causing  universal  confusion,  for  they 
began  to  crush  our  people  as  if  they  had  been  surrendered  by 
the  emperor  for  the  most  extreme  and  undeniable  miseries,  or 
as  if  they  had  been  subdued  in  war,  with  their  frantic  and 
most  brutal  passion,  forcing  their  wav  into  their  houses,  and 
driving  out  ue  owners,  with  their  wives  and  children,  which 
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thoy  rendered  desolate  and  Toid  of  inbabiUnti.  And  no 
;  loneer  watdiiiig-  hr  night  and  darlmeea,  like  ordinary 
^  robberg  out  of  fear  of  being  detected,  they  openly  plun- 
dered them  of  all  their  furniture  and  treasures,  carryiug 
them  off  in  broad  daylight,  and  diaplayine  their  boo^  to 
every  one  whom. they  met,  as  if  they  had  inherited  it  or 
fSurly  purchased  it  from  the  owners. 

And  if  a  multitude  joined  together  to  share  any  particular 
piece  of  plunder,  they  divided  it  in  the  middle  of  the  market- 
place, reviling  it  ana  turning  it  all  into  ridicule  before  the 
eyes  of  its  real  owners.  These  things  were  of  themselves 
terrible  and  grievous;  how  could  they  be  otherwise  P  Surely 
it  was  most  miserable  for  men  to  become  befi;fi;ars  from 
having  been  wealthy,  and  to  be  reduced  on  a  sudoen  from  a 
state  of  abundance  to  one  of  utter  indigence,  without  having 
done  any  wrong,  and  to  be  rendered  houseless  and  homeless, 
being  driven  out  and  expelled  from  their  own  houses,  that 
thus,  being  compelled  to  dwell  in  the  open  air  day  and  night, 
they  might  be  destroyed  by  the  burning  heat  of  the  sim  or 
by  the  cold  of  the  night. 

Yot  even  these  evils  were  lighter  than  those  which  I  am 
about  to  mention;  for  when  the  populace  had  driven 
together  these  countless  myriads  of  men,  uid  women,  and 
children,  like  so  many  herds  of  sheep  and  oxen,  from  every 
quarter  of  the  city,  mto  a  yery  narrow  space  as  if  into  a 
;  pen,  they  expected  that  in  a  few  days  they  should  find  a 
^  neap  of  corpses  all  huddled  together,  as  thiay  would  either 
have  perished  by  hunger  through  the  want  of  necessary 
Hood,  as  they  had  not  prepared  tnemselves  with  any  thing 
requisite,  tnrough  a  foreknowledge  of  the  evils  which 
thus  suddenly  came  upon  them;  or  else  through  being 
crushed  and  suffocated  from  want  of  any  adequate  space 
to  breathe  in,  all  the  air  around  them  becoming  tainted,  and 
all  that  there  was  of  vivifying  power  in  their  respiration 
being  cut  off,  or,  if  one  is  to  say  the  truth,  utterly  expelled, 
by  the  breath  of  those  who  were  expiring  among  them.  By 
which,  each  individual  beipg  inflamed,  and  in  a  manner 
oppressed  by  a  descent  of  fever  upon  him,  inhaled  a  hot  and 
unwholesome  breath  through  his  nostrils  and  mouth,  heap- 
ing, as  the  proverb  has  it,  nre  on  fire ;  for  the  power  which 
resides  in  the  inmost  parts  changed  its  nature,  and  became 
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most  exoessiyely  fierj;  upon  which,  when  the  external 
breezes,  being  moderatelj  600I,  blow,  all  the  organs  of  the 
respiratory  powers  flourish,  and  are  in  a  good  and  healthy 
condition ;  bnt  when  these  breeses  change  and  become  hot, 
then  those  organs  must  of  necessity  be  in  a  bad  state,  fire 
beinff  added  to  fire. 

XlX.  As  ther  then  were  no  longer  ai)le  to  endure  the 
misery  of  the  place  within  which  ther  werd  enclosed,  they 
poured  forth  into  desolate  parts  of  the  wilderness,  and  to  I 
the  shore,  and  amon^  the  tombs,  in  their  eagerness  to  find 
any  pure  and  untainted  air.  And  if  atiy  of  them  had 
preyiously  been  left  in  the  other  parts  of  the  city,  or  if  any 
had  come  in  thither  from  the  fields  out  of  ignorance  of  the 
evils  which  had  visited  their  companions,  they  fell  into  eyery 
variety  of  misfortune,  being  stoned,  or  else  wounded  with 
sharp  tiles,  or  beaten  on  the  most  mortal  parts  of  the  body, 
and  especially  on  the  head,  with  branches  of  maple  and  of 
oak,  in  such  a  way  as  to  cause  death. 

And  some  of  those  persons  who  are  accustomed  to  pass 
their  time  in  idleness  and  inaction,  sitting  around,  occupied 
themselves  in  watching  those  who,  as  1  have  said  before, 
were  thus  driven  together  and  crammed  into  a  very  small 
space,  as  if  they  were  a  force  which  they  were  blockading ; 
lest  any  one  should  secretly  escape  without  their  perceiving 
it.  And  a  great  many  were  designing  to  effect  their  escape 
from  want  of  necessaries,  disregarding  their  own  safety  from 
a  fear  that,  if  they  remained,  tne  whole  body  might  perish 
with  famine.  Bo  those  men,  expecting  that  they  would 
endeavour  to  escape,  kept  a  continual  watch,  and  the 
moment  that  they  Caught  any  one,  thejr  immediately  put 
him  to  death  with  evei^y  citx;umstance  of  insult  and  cruelty. 

And  there  was  anoiher  company  lying  in  wait  for  them 
on  the  quays  of  the  river,  to  catch  any  Jews  who  arrived  at 
those  spots,  and  to  plunder  them  of  every  thing  which  they 
brought  for  the  purposes  of  traffic ;  for,  forcing  their  way 
into  their  ships  they  took  out  the  cargo  before  the  eyes  of 
its  lawful  owners,  and  then,  binding  the  hands  of  the 
merchants  behind  them,  they  burnt  them  alive,  taking  the  ^ 
rudders,  and  helms,  and  punt-poles,  and  the  benches  for  the 
rowers  to  sit  upon,  for  fuel.  And  thus  these  men  perished 
by  a  most  miserable  death  being  burnt  alive  in.  the  middle 
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of  the  citjT »  for  aometimod,  for  want  of  otber  timber  thej 
brought  piles  of  iaggots  together,  and  tying  them  up,  thej 
threw  them  on  the  miserable  victims;  and  they,  being 
already  half  burnt,  were  killed,  more  by  the  smoke  of  the 
green  wood  than  by  the  flames,  as  the  new  fasgots  gave  forth 
only  an  unsubstantial  and  smoky  sort  of  flune,  and  were 
soon  extinguished,  not  being  able  to  be  reduced  to  ashes  by 
reason  of  their  lightness. 

/  And  many  who  were  still  alive  they  took  and  bound,  and 
fastened  their  ankles  together  with  thongs  and  ropes,  and 
then  dragged  them  through  the  middle  of  the  market-place, 
leaping  on  them,  and  not  sparing  their  coroses  even  after 
they  were  dead ;  for,  tearing  them  to  pieces  umb  from  limb, 
and  trampling  on  them,  behaving  with  greater  brutality 
and  ferocity  than  even  the  most  savage  beasts,  they 
destroyed  every  semblance  of  humanity  about  them,  so  that 
not  even  a  fragment  of  them  was  left  to  which  the  rites  of 

^  burial  could  be  afforded. 

XX.  But  as  the  governor  of  the  country,  who  by  himself 
could,  if  he  had  chosen  tcTHb  so,  have  put  down  the  violence 
.  of  the  multitude  in  a  single  hour,  pretended  not  to  see  what 
he  did  see,  and  not  to  near  what  hf|  d|d  bear,  but  allowed 
I  the  mob  to  carry  on  the  war  against  oiii*  aeople  without  any 
restraint,  and  threw  our  former  state  ou  tranquillity  into 
confusion,  the  populace  being  excited  still  more,  proceeded 
onwards  to  still  more  shameless  and  more  audacious  designs 
and  treachery,  and,  arraying  very  numerous  companies,  cut 
down  some  of  the  synagogues  (and  there  are  a  great  many 
in  every  section  of  the  pity),  and  some  they  razed  to  the 
very  foundations,  and  into  some  they  threw  fire  and  bvirut 
ihem,  in  their  insane  madness  and  frenzy,  without  caring 
for  the  neighbouring  houses;  for  there  is  nothing  more 
rapid  than  fire,  when  it  lays  hold  of  fuel. 

I  omit  to  mention  the  ornaments  in  honour  of  the 
emperor,  which  were  de8tro;^ed  and  burnt  with  these 
synagogues,  such  as  gilded  shields,  and  gilded  crowns,  and 
pillars,  and  inscriptions,  for  the  sake  of  which  they  ought 
even  to  have  abstained  from  and  spared  the  other  thiogs ; 
but  they  were  full  of  confidence,  inasmuch  as  they  did  not 

r^fear  any  chastisement  at  the  hand  of  Caius,  as  they  well 

iknew  that  he  cherished  an  indescribable  hatred  against  the 
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JewSy  80  that  their  opioion  was  that  no  one  could  do  him  a 
more  acceptable  senrice  than  by  inflicting  every  description 
of  injury  on  the  nation  which  he  hated ;  and,  as  they  wished 
to  curry  favour  with  him  by  a  novel  kind  of  flattery,  so  as  to  | 
allow,  and  for  the  future  to  give  the  rein  to,  every  sort  of  ill 
treatment  of  us  without  ever  being  called  to  account,  what 
did  they  proceed  to  doP  All  the  synagogues  that  they 
were  unable  to  destroy  by  burning  and  rasing  them  to  the 
ground,  because  a  ereat  number  of  Jews  lived  in  a  dense 
mass  in  the  neighbourhood,  they  injured  and  defaced  in 
another  manner,  simuitaneouslv  with  a  total  overthrow  of^^ 
their  laws  and  customs ;  for  they  set  up  in  every  one  o!\ ' 
them  images  of  Caius,  and  in  the  greatest,  and  most 
conspicuous,  and  most  celebrated  of  them  they  erected  KJx 
brasen  statue  of  him  borne  on  a  four-horse  chariot.  And  so 
excessive  and  impetuous  was  the  rapidity  of  their  seal,  that» 
as  they  had  not  a  new  chariot  for  four  horses  ready,  they 
got  a  very  old  one  out  of  the  eymnasium^  full  of  poison, 
mutilated  in  its  ears,  and  in  the  hinder  part,  and  in  its 
pedestal,  and  in  many  other  points,  and  as  some  say,  one 
which  had  already  been  dedicated  in  honour  of  a  woman,  the 
emjpent  Cleopatra,  who  was  the  great  grandmother  of  the 
last. 

Now  what  amount  of  accusation  he  brought  against  those 
who  had  dedicated  this  chariot  on  this  verr  account  is 
notorious  to  every  one;  for  what  did  it  signirf  if  it  was  a 
new  one  and  belonffing  to  a  woman  P  Or  what  if  it  was  an 
old  one  and  belonging  to  a  man  P  And  what,  in  short,  if  it 
was  whollyMedicated  to  the  name  of  some  one  else  P  Was  it 
not  natural  that  those  who  were  ofiering  ud  a  chariot  of  this 
sort  on  behalf  of  the  emperor  should  be  fuU  of  cautious  fear, 
lest  some  one  might  lay  an  information  against  them  before 
our  emperor,  who  took  such  especial  care  that  every  thing 
which  at  all  afi*ected  or  related  to  himself  should  be  done  in 
the  roost  dignified  manner  possible  ? 

But  these  men  expected  to  be  most  extravagantly  praised,  ^ 
and  to  receive  greater  and  more  conspicuous  advantages  as 
rewards  for  their  conduct,  in  thus  dedicating  the  synagogues 
to  Caius  as  new  pieces  of  consecrated  ground,  not  because 
of  the  honour  which  was  done  to  him  by  this  proceeding, 
but  because  in  this  way  they  exhausted  every  possible  means 

TOL.  lY.  K 
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of  inBiiIting  and  injorihg  our  nation.  And  one  may  find 
undeniable  and  notorious  proofs  of  this  haying  been  the 

-   -^case. 

(  I  For,  in  the  first  pUu^e,  one  may  derive  them  from  about 
ten  kmgs  or  more  who  reigned  in  order,  one  after  another, 
for  three  hundred  years,  and  who  never  once  had  any  images 
or  statues  of  themselves  erected  in  our  synagogues,  though 
there  were  many  of  their  relations  and  kinsmen  whom  they 
considered,  and  registered  as,  and  spoke  of  as  gods.  And 
what  would  they  not  have  done  in  the  case  of  those  whom 
they  looked  upon  as  men  ?  a  people  who  look  upon  dogs, 
ana  wolves,  and  lions,  and  crocodiles,  and  numerous  other 
beasts,  both  terrestrial  and  aquatic,  and  numerous  birds,  as 
gods,  and  erect  in  their  honour  altars,  and  temples,  and 
'.      shrines,  and  consecrated  precincts,  throughout  the  whple  of 

t^  aXL  Perhaps  some  people  who  would  not  have  opened 

their  mouths  tiien  will  say  now :  **  They  were  accustomed 
to  pay  respect  to  the  ^ood  deeds  done  by  their  govern- 
ors rather '  than  to  their  governors  themselves,  because 
the '  emperors  are  greater  than  the  Ptolemies,  both  in 
their  dijg^ties  and  in  their  fortunes,  and  are  justly  entitled 
to  receive  higher  honours.  Then,  0  ye  most  foolish  of 
all  mankind  1  that  I  miay  not  be  compelled  to  utter  any 
thing  disrespectful  or  bhisphemous,  why  did  you  never 
think  Tiberius,  who  was  emperor  before  Caius,  who  indeed 
was  the  cause  that  Gains  ever  became  emperor,  who  himself 
enjoyed  the  supreme  power  by  land  and  sea  for  three  and 
twenty  years,  and  who  never  allowed  any  seed  of  war  to 
smoulder  or  to  raise  its  head,  either  in  Qreece  or  in  the 
territory  of  the  barbarians,  and  who  bestowed  pei^  and  the 
blessings  of  peaoe  up  to  the  end  of  his  life  with  a  rich  and 
most  bounteous  hand  and  mind  upon  the  whole  empire  and  the 
whole  world ;  why,  I  say,  did  you  not  consider  niin  worthy 
of  similar  honour  P  Was  he  inferior  in  birth  P  No ;  he  was 
of  the  most  noble  blood  by  both  parents.  Was  he  inferior 
in  his  education  P  Who,  of  all  the  men  who  flourished  in 
his  time,  was  either  more  prudent  or  more  eloquent  P  Or 
in  his  ageP  What  kinff  or  emperor  ever  lived  to  mora 
prosperous  old  age  than  he  P  Moreover,  he,  even  while  he 
was  still  a  young  man,  was  called  thi  old  man  as  a  mark  of 
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respecfc  because  of  his  exceeding  wudom.  This  man,  thougli 
he  was  so  wise,  and  so  good,  and  so  greafc,  was  passed  oyer 
and  disregarded  bj  jou.       < 

Again,  why  did  jou  not  pay  similar  honour  to  him  who 
exceeded  th^  bommon  race  of  human  nature  in  eyerj  virtue, 
who,  hj  reason  of  the  greatness  of  his  absolute  power  and 
his  own  excellence,  w«s  the  first  man  to  be  called  ^"iT'TtV*! 
not  receiyine  the  title  afber  another  bj  a  succession  of  blood 
as  n  part  of  nis  inheritance,  but  who  was  himself  the  origin 
of  his  successors,  hayine  that  title  and  honour  P  He  who  '^'l 
first  became  emperor,  when  all  the  affairs  of  the  state  were  | 
in  disorder  and  confusion ;  for  the  islands  were  in  a  state  of 
war  against  the  continents,  and  the  continents  were  con- 
.tendinff  with  the  islands  for  the  pre-eminence  in  honour, 
each  haying  for  their  leaders  and  champions  the  most 
powerful  and  eminent  of  the  Bomans  who  were  in  office. 
And  then  again,  ereat  sections  of  Asia  were  contending^ 
against  Europe,  and  Europe  against  Asia,  for  the  chief  power 
and  dominion  ;*  the  European  and  Asiatic  nations  rismg  up 
from  the  extremities  of  the  earth,  and  waging  terrible  wars 
against  one  another  oyer  all  the  earth,  and  over  every  se^ 
with  enormous  armaments,  so  that  very  nearly  the  whole 
race  of  mankind  would  have  been  destroyed  by  mutiml 
slaughter  and  made  utterly  to  disappear,  if  it  had  not  been 

*  He  alludee  here  to  the  war  between  Cieiar  and  Pompej.  Pompey 
had  been  goTemor  of  Syria,  and  ViigU  speaks  of  him  as  relying  on  his 
easteni  foroea. 

Ill»  autem,  paribus  qnas  fulgere  cemis  in  armis, 
Goncordee  aninue  nunc,  et  dam  noote  premontur 
Heu  I  qnantnm  inter  se  bellmn,  si  landn4  vitn 
Attigerait,  quantas  aoiee  stragemqne  oiebunt ! 
Aggeribns  sooer  Alpinis  atqne  arce  Moncsoi 
Descendeos ;  gener  adyersis  instmotus  BoXs. — ^^Sn.  vi.  832. 

Or  as  it  is  translated  by  Dryden— 

"The  pair  yon  see  i&  equal  armour  shine. 
Now,  friends  beloW,  in  dose  embraces  join  ;  . 
But  when  they  leave  the  shady  realms  of  night, 
And  doUied  in  bodies  breathe  your  upper  hght, 
With  mortal  hate  each  other  shall  pursuit 
What  wars,  what  wound*,  what  slaughter  shall  •nsue. 
From  Alpine  heights  the  fiither  first  descends, 
His  daugiitei's  husband  in  the  p]ai&  attends. 
His  daughto^B  husband  arms  his  eattetn  friends.** 

K  2 
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for  one  man  and  leader,  Augustus,  by  whose  means  they 
/  were  brought  to  a  better  state,  and  therefore  we  may  justly 
Z^call  him  the  averter  of  eyil. 

P*  ^  Tills  is  Cesar,  who  calmed  the  storms  which  were  raffing 
'  in  every  direction,  who  healed  the  common  diseases  which 
were  amictinff  both  Greeks  and  b^barians,  who  desoended 
from  the  south  and  from  the  east,  and  ran  on  and  penetrated 
as  far  as  the  north  and  the  west,  in  such  a  way  as  to  fill  all 
the  neighbouring  districts  and  waters  inth  unexpeoted 
miseries.  This  is  he  who  did  not  only  loosen  but  utterly 
abolish  the  bonds  in  which  the  whole  of  the  habitable  world 
was  preyiously  bound  and  weighed  down.  This  is  he  who 
destroyed  botn  the  eyident  and  the  unseen  wars  which  arose 
from  the  attacks  of  robbers.  This  is  he  who  rendered  the 
sea  free  from  the  vessels  of  pirates,  and  filled  it  with 
merchantmen.*  This  is  he  who  gave  freedom  to  eyery 
city,  who  brought  disorder  into  order,  yrbo  ciyilised  and 
made  obedient  and  harmonious,  nations  which  before  his 
time  were  unsociable,  hostile,  and  brutal.  This  is  he  who 
increased  Greece  by  many  Qreeces,  and  who  Qreecised  the 
regions  of  the.  barbarians  in  their  most  important  divisions : 
the  guardian  of  peace,  the  distributor  to  every  man  of  what 
was  suited  to  him,  the  man  who  proffered  to  all  the  citisens 
favours  with  the  most  ungrudging  liberality,  who  never  once 
in  his  whole  life  concealed  or  reserved  for  himself  any  tbing 
f^^that  was  good  or  excellent. 

XXn.  Now  this  man  who  was  so  great  a  bene£Eu;tor  to 
them  for  the  space  of  three  and  forty  years,  during  which 
he  reigned  over  B^ypt,  they  passed  over  in  silence  and 
neglect,  never  erecting  any  thing  in  their  synagogues  to  do 
him  honour ;  no  image,  no  statue,  no  inscription. 

And  yet  if  ever  thero  was  a  man  to  whom  it  was  proper 
that  new  and  unprecedented  honours  should  be  voted,  it  was 
certainly  fitting  that  such  should  be  decreed  to  him,  not 
only  because  he  was  as  it  wero  the  origin  and  fountain  of 
the  family  of  Augustus,  not  because  he  was  the  first,  and 
greatest,  and  universal  benefactor,  having,  instead  of  the 
multitude  of  governors  who  existed  beforo,  entrusted  the 
common  vessel  of  the  state  to  himself  as  one  pilot  of 

*  He  ia  attributing  an  honour  to  Anguatua  which  doea  not  beloQg  to 
him.    It  waa  Pompey  who  cleared  the  aea  of  piratea. 


( 
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admirable  skOl  in  the  science  of  goyemments  to  steer  and 
goyem ;  for  the  Terse, 

"  The  goTonunent  of  many  is  not  good,** 

is  very  properly  expressed,  since  a  multitude  of  votes  is  the     i 
canse  or  every  variety  of  evil ;  but  also  because  the  whole  of     / 
the  rest  of  the  habitaole  world  had  decreed  him  honours  equal     I 
to  those  of  the  Olympian  gods.    And  we  have  evidence  of    ■ 
this  in  the  temples,  and  porticoes,  and  sacred  precincts,  and    ^ 
groves,  and  colonnades  which  have  been  erected,  so  that  all 
the  cities  put  together,  ancient  and  modem,  which  exhibit 
magnificent  works,  are  surpassed,  by  the  beauty  and  magni- 
tnc&  of  the  building  erected  in  honour  of  Cnsar,  and 
especially  by  those  raised  in  our  city  of  Alexandria. 

jFor  there  is  no  sacred  precinct  of  such  magnitude  as  that 
which  is  called  the  G-rove  of  Augustus,  and  the  temple 
erected  in  honour  of  the  disembarkation  of  Cnsar,  which  is 
raised  to  a  great  height,  of  ereat  size,  and  of  the  most 
conspicuous  beauty,  opposite  the  best  harbour ;  beins  such 
an  one  as  is  not  to  be  seen  in  any  other  city,  and  full  of 
offerings,  in  pictures,  and  statues ;  and  decorated  all  around 
with  silver  and  gold;  being  a  very  extensive  space,  orna- 
mented in  the  most  magnificent  and  sumptuous  manner  with 
porticoes,  and  libraries,  and  men's  chambers,  and  groves,  and 
propylna,  and  wide,  open  terraces,  and  court-yards  in  the        . 
open  air,  and  with  everything  that  could  contribute  to  use  .  J 
or  beauiy ;  being  a  hope  and  Deacon  of  safety  to  all  who  set   I 
sail,  or  who  came  into  harbour. 

XXin.  Therefore,  though  they  had  such  admirable  pre- 
texts for  such  conduct,  and  all  the  nations  in  every  part  of 
the  world  inclined  to  agree  with  them,  they  nevertheless 
neither  made  any  innovations  in  their  synagogues,  but  kept 
the  law  in  every  particular;  and  refused  any  marks  of 
respect  and  veneration  which  might  have  been  looked  upon 
as  due  to  CsBsar.  Perhaps  some  cautious  and  sensible 
person  may  ask :  "  Why  were  all  these  honours  denied  to 
nimP"  I  Vill  tell  the  reason,  without  suppressing  any 
thing.  ^ 

They  were  aware  of  the  attention  which  he  paid  to  every) 
thing,  and  of  the  very  exceeding  care  which  he  took  that  the 
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national  laws  imd  cuBtoms  prevailmg  in  each  nation  ahould 
be  confirmed  and  preservea,  being  equally  anxioua  for  the 
preservation  of  the  rights  of  foreign  nations  in  this  respect, 
as  for  those  of  the  JEtomans ;  and  that  he  received  his 
honours,  not  for  the  destruction  of  the  laws  existing  in  anjr 
people,  filling  himself  with  pride  and  arrogance,  but  in  a 
spirit  of  proper  conformity  with  the  magnitude  of  so  vast  an 
empire,  which  is  dignified  and  honoure4  by  such  marks  of 
/^respect  being  paid  to  the  emperor. 

And  there  is  most  undeniable  proof  that  he  was  never 
influenced  or  pufied  up  by  the  excessive  honours  paid  to 
him,  in  the  fact  that  he  did  not  approve  of  any  one's 
addressing  him  as  master  or  god,  but  if  any  one  used  such 
expressions  he  was  angry;  and  we  may  see  it  too  in  his 
approbation  of  the  Jews,  who  he  well  knew  most  reli- 
giously avoided  all  such  language. 
r*'  How  then  did  he  look  upon  the  great  division  of  Bome 
which  is  on  the  other  side  of  the  river  Tiber,  which  he  was 
well  aware  was  occupied  and  inhabited  by  the  Jews  P  And 
they  were  mostly  Boman  citizens,  having  been  emancipated ; 
for,  having  been  brought  as  captives  into  Italy,  they  were 
manumitted  by  those  who  had  bought  them  for  slaves,  with- 
out ever  having  been  compelled  to  alter  any  of  their 
hereditary  or  national  observances.  Therefore,  he  knew 
that  they  had  synagogues,  and  that  they  were  in  the  habit 
of  visiting  them,  and  most  especially  on  the  sacred  sabbath 
days,  when  they  publioly  cultivate  their  national  philosophy. 
He  knew^also  that  they  were  in  the  habit  of  contributing 
sacred  sums  of  money  firom  their  first  fruits  and  sending 
them  to  Jerusalem  by  the  hands  of  those  who  were  to 
conduct  the  sacrifices.  But  he  never  removed  them  from 
Bome,  nor  did  he  ever  deprive  them  of  their  rights  as 
Boman  citizens,  because  he  had  a  regard  for  Jud»a,  nor  did 
he  ever  meditate  any  new  steps  of  innovation  or  rigour 
with  respect  to  their  synagogues,  nor  did  he  forbid  tiieir 
assembling  for  the  interpretation  of  the  law,  nor  did  he 
make  any  opposition  to  their  ofierings  of  first  fhiits ;  but  he 
behaved  witn  such  piety  towards  our  countrymen,  and  with 
respect  to  all  our  customs,  that  he,  I  may  dmost  sav,  with 
all  his  house,  adorned  our  temple  with  many  costly  and 
magnificent  offerings,  commanding  that  continued  sacrifices 
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■  • 

of  whole  burnt  offerings  should  be  offered  up  for  ever  and 
ever  every  day  from  his  own  revenues,  as  a  first  fruit  of  his 
own  to  the  most  high  God,  which  sacrifices  are  performed  to 
this  very  day,  and  will  be  performed  for  ever,  as  a  proof  and 
specimen  of  a  truly  imperial  disposition. 

Moreover,  in  the  monthly  divisions  of  the  country,  when 
the  whole  people  receives  money  or  com  in  turn,  he  never 
allowed  the  Jews  to  fall  short  in  their  reception  of  this 
favour,  but  even  if  it  happened  that  this  distrioution  fell  on 
the  day  of  their  sacred  sabbath,  on  which  day  it  is  not  lawful 
for  them  to  receive  any  thing,  or  to  give  any  thing,  or  in 
short  to  perform  any  of  the  ordinary  duties  of  fife,  he 
charffed  the  dispenser  of  these  gifts,  and  gave  him  the  most 
carenil  and  special  injunctions  to  make  toe  distribution  to  ■ 
the  Jews  on  the  day  following,  that  they  might  not  lose  the  \ 
effects  of  his  common  kindness. 

XXI Y.  Therefore,  all  people  in  every  country,  even  if 
the^  were  not  naturally  well  inclined  towards  the  Jewish 
nation,  took  great  care  not  to  violate  or  attack  any  of  the 
Jewish  customs  or  laws.  And  in  the  reiffn  of  Tiberius 
things  went  on  in  the  same  manner,  althougn  at  that  time 
things  in  Italy  were  thrown  into  a  great  deal  of  confusion 
when  Sejanus  was  preparing  to  make  his  attempt  against 
our  nation ;  for  he  Knew  immediately  after  his  aeath  that 
the  accusations  which  had  been  brought  against  the  Jews 
who  were  dwelling  in  Bome  were  false  calumnies,  inventions 
of  Sejanus,  who  was  desirous  ,tp  destroy  our  nation,  which 
he  knew  alone,  or  above  all  others,  was  likely  to  oppose  his 
unholy  counsels  and  actions  in  defence  of  the  emperor,  who 
was  in  great  danser  of  being  attacked,  in  violation  of  all 
treaties  and  of  all  honesty. 

And  he  sent  commands  to  all  the  governors  of  provinces 
in  every  country  to  comfort  those  of  our  nation  in  their 
respective  cities,  as  the  punishment  intended  to  be  inflicted 
was  not  meant  to  be  inflicted  upon  all,  but  only  on  the 
guilty ;  and  they  were  but  few.  And  he  ordered  them  to 
change  none  of  the  existing  customs,  but  to  look  upon  them 
as  pledges,  since  the  men  were  peaceful  in  their  dispositions 
ana  natural  characters,  and  their  laws  trained  them  and 
disposed  them  to  quiet  and  stabiliir. 

aXY •  But  Oaius  puffed  himseu  up  with  pride,  not  only 
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Baying,  but  aotoally  thinking  that  he  was  a  god.  And  then 
he  found  no  people,  whether  among  the  Greeks  or  among 
the  barbarians,  more  suitable  than  the  Alexandrians  to 
confirm  him  in  his  immoderate  and  unnatural  ambition ;  for 
they  are  in  an  extraordinary  degree  inclined  to  flattery,  and 
trick,  and  hypocrisy,  being  thoroughly  furnished  with  all 
kinds  of  cajoling  words,  and  prone  to  confuse  every  thing 
with  their  unbridled  and  licentious  talk.  And  the  name  of 
God  is  held  in  so  little  veneration  among  them,  that  they 
have  given  it  to  ibises,  and  to  the  poisonous  asps  which  are 
found  in  their  country,  and  to  many  other  savage  beasts 
which  exist  in  it.  So  that  they,  very  naturally,  giving  in 
to  all  kinds  of  addresses  and  invocations  to  him,  addressed 
him  as  God,  deceiving;  men  of  shallow  comprehension,  who 
were  wholly  inexpenenced  in  the  impiety  prevailing  in 
Egypt,  though  they  are  detected  by  those  who  are  ac- 
quainted with  their  excessive  folly,  or,  I  should  rather  say, 
with  their  preposterous  impiety. 

--^f  which,  Caius,  having  no  experience,  imagined  that  he 
was  really  believed  by  the  Alexandrians  to  be  God,  since 
they,  without  any  disguise,  openly  and  nlainly  used  all  the 
appellations  without  any  limitation,  witn  which  they  were 
accustomed  to  invoke  the  other  gods.  In  the  next  place,  he 
~  elieved  that  the  innovations  which  they  made  with  respect 
to  their  synagogues,  were  all  made  with  a  pure  conscience, 
and  from  a  sincere  honour  and  respect  for  him,  partly  being 
influenced  by  the  ephemerides  in  the  way  of  memorial,  which 
some  persons  sent  him  from  Alexandria;  for  these  things 
were  what  he  very  much  delighted  to  read,  to  such  a  degree 
that  the  writings  of  all  other  authors,  whether  in  prose  or  in 
poetry,  were  looked  upon  by  him  as  absolutely  odious  in 
comparison  with  the  delight  which  these  documents  aflbrded 
him,  and  partly  by  the  hinguage  of  some  of  his  domestics, 
who  were  continually  jesting  with  him  and  ridiculing  ail 
serious  things. 

XXYI.  The  greater  portion  of  these  men  were  Egyptians, 
wicked,  worthless  men,  who  had  imprinted  the  venom  and 
evil  disposition  of  their  native  asps  and  crocodiles  on  their 
own  souls,  and  gave  a  faithful  representation  of  them  there. 
And  the  leader  of  the  whole  Egyptian  troops,  like  the  cory- 
phffius  of  a  chorus,  was  a  man  ot  the  name  of  HflicQii,  an 
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aocuned  and  infamous  slave,  who  had  heeh  introduced  into 
the  imperial  household  to  its  ruin ;  for  he  had  acquired  a 
slight  smattering  of  the  encyclical  sciences,  hy  imitation  of 
and  riyalry  with  his  former  master,  who  gave  hun  to  Tiberius 
Gnsar.  And  at  that  time  he  had  no  especial  privilege,  since 
Tiberius  had  a  perfect  hatred  of  all  youthful  sallies  of  wit 
for  the  mere  purposes  of  amusement,  as  he,  from  almost  his 
earliest  youth,  was  of  a  solemn  and  austere  disposition. 

But  when  Tiberius  was  dead,  and  Cains  succeeded  to  the 
empire,  he  then,  following  a  new  master,  who  invited  him  to 
every  description  of  relaxation  and  luxury,  such  as  could 
deliffht  every  one  of  his  outward  senses,  said  to  himself: 
"  Bise  up,  O  Helicon  1  now  is  your  opportunity.  Tou  have 
now  an  auditor,  and  a  spectator,  who  is  of  all  men  in  the 
world  the  best  calculated  to  receive  the  exhibition  of  your 
talents  favourably.  You  are  a  man  of  very  attractive 
natural  talents.  You  are  able  to  joke  graceful,  and  to  say 
witty,  things  beyond  any  one  else.  You  are  skilful  in  aU 
kinds  of  amusements,  and  trifling,  and  fashionable  sports. 
And  you  are  equally  accomplished  in  t^ose  branches  of 
encycucal  education  which  are  not  so  ordinarily  met  witA 
Moreover,  you  have  a  readiness  of  speech  and  repartee 
which  is  far  ^m  unpleasing.  If  therefore  vou  mingle  with 
your  jostings  any  little  stimulus  which  is  m  the  least  un- 
welcome or  painful,  so  as  to  excite  not  only  laughter  but 
any  feelings  of  bitterness,  on  the  part  of  one  who  is  always 
ready  to  suspect  evil,  you  will  be  deliberately  alienating 
from  yourself  a  master  who  is  very  well  inclined  by  nature 
to  listen  to  any  accusations  which  are  broucht  before  him  in 
a  joking  manner ;  for  his  ears,  as  you  well  Know,  are  always 
open,  and  are  constantly  on  the  watch  to  listen  to  all  those 
WDO  are  in  the  habit  oi  interweaving  accusations  of  others 
with  their  sycophancy.  And  do  not  seek  for  any  more 
abundant  causes ;  for  you  have  a  sufficient  foundation  with 
respect  to  the  customs  of  the  Jews  and  the  national  laws  of 
that  people,  in  which  you  yourself  wero  bred  up,  and  in 
which  you  have  been  instructed  from  your  very  earliest 
childhood,  not  by  one  man  only,  but  by  that  most  chattering 
and  vexatious  portion  of  the  city  of  Alexandria.  So  now, 
make  an  exhibition  of  your  learning." 

XXYII.  By  these  preposterous  and  accursed  arguments 
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he  exoited  his  Qwn  expectationa,  and  trained  himaeli^  and 
inflamed  bis  own  wishes ;  and  then  he  attended  upon  and 
courted  Gaius,  daj  and  night,  neyer  leaving  him  for  a 
moment,  but  being  with  him  afc  all  times  and  on  all  occa- 
sions, and  employing  every  moment  when  he  was  by  himself^ 
or  when  he  was  resting,  to  pour  forth  accusations  against 
our  nation,  like  a  most  infamous  .mau  as  he  was,  exciting 
pleasure  in  the  mind  of  the  emperor  by  ridiculing  the  Jews 
and  their  laws  and  customs,  that  thus  his  calumnies  might 
wound  us  the  more  effectually;  for  he  never  openly  con- 
fessed himself  to  be  our  accuser,  nor  could  he  in  fact  make 
such  a  confossion;  but  he  wont  by  all  kiudti  of  crooked 
paths,  and  practised  every  sort  of  manosuvre,  and  thus  was  a 
more  dangerous  and  formidable  enemy  than  even  those  men 
who  opemy  recorded  their  hatred  of  and  hostility  towards 
us. 

They  say  also  that  some  of  the  ambassadors  of  the  Alex- 
andrians, being  completely  aware  of  this,  had  secretlv  hired 
him  by  considerable  bribes,  and  not  onlv  hj  money  but  by 
hopes  of  future  honours,  which  they  lea  him  to  expect  he 
ijg^ht  attain  to  at  no  distant  period,  when  Oaius  should 
come  to  Ale:^^dria.  And  he,  being  continually  declaiming 
of  that  time  in  which,  while  his  master  was  present,  and  in 
conjunction  with  him,  he  should  be  almost  supreme  in  his 
power  over  a  laree  portion  of  the  world  (for  it  was  notorious 
enough  that  by  his  assiduous  courting  of  Caius,  he  would  be 
able  to  acquire  power  over  the  most  illustrious  portion  of 
the  citizens,  and  over  all  those  who  are  held  in  especial 
honour  by  the  most  magnificent  and  glorious  city,*  promised 
every  thing). 

We,  therefore,  being  for  a  long  time  unsuspicious  of  this 
natural  enemy,  who  was  plotting  against  us  from  his  con- 
cealment, took  precautions  only  against  our  external  foes ; 
but  when  we  perceived  that  he  too  was  to  be  guarded 
against,  we  searched  into  the  matter  carefully,  considering 
every  expedient  to  see  if  we  could,  by  any  means,  propitiate 
and  conciliate  the  man  who  was  thua  aiming  and  shooting 
at  us,  by  every  means  and  from  every  place,  with  great  ac- 
curacy of  aim  and  power  of  injuring  us ;  for  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  playing  at  ball  with  him,  and  of  exercising  himself 
*  Thwv  Mdins  some  corruption  in  the  text  here. 
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in  gymnaBtic  sports  with  him,  and  of  bathing  with  him,  and 
br^ikfasting  with  him,  and  he  was  with  Caius  when  he  was 
wont  to  go  to  rest,  filling  the  part  of  chamberlain  and  chief 
bodj-guard  to  him,  an  office  wnich  was  not  entrusted  to  any 
one  else,  so  that  he  alone  had  all  kinds  of  fatrourable  oppor- 
tunities for  being  listened  to  at  leisure  by  the  emperor, 
when  he  was  removed  from  anj  external  tumults  and  dis- 
tractions, and  able  quietlj  to  hear  what  he  principally 
desired. 

And  he  mingled  numbers  of  satirical  and  quizzing  observ- 
ations with  his  more  formal  and  serious  accusations,  in  order 
to  excite  pleasure  in  his  hearers  by  that  means,  and  to  do  us 
the  greatest  possible  amount  of  injury ;  for  the  quizzing 
and  ridiculing  appeared,  as  he  used  it,  to  be  the  principid 
object  at  which  ne  aimed,  though  it  was  in  reality  only  uis 
indirect  one ;  and  the  accusations  which  he  launched  against 
ns  appeared  to  be  mere  casual  observations,  dropped  acci- 
dentafiy,  though  in  reality  they  were  his  primary  and  sole 
object,  while  he  was  trying  everv  expedient  possible,  and  so, 
like  sailors  who  have  a  fair  windi  blowing  on  their  stem,  he 
was  borne  onwards  with  a  full  sail  before  a  favourable  gale, 
heaping  upon  us  and  stringing  together  one  accusation  after 
another,  while  the  mind  of  nis  hearer  was  fashioned  in  a 
more  solid  and  retentive  mould,  so  that  the  recollection  ot 
the  accusations  was  not  easily  eradicated. 

XXVIII.  Accordingly,  we  being  in  a  great  strait  and  in 
most  difficult  circumstances,  we,  though  we  hdd  availed 
ourselves  of  every  expedient  which  we  could  possibly  think 
of  in  order  to  propitiate  and  conciliate  Helicon,  could  find 
no  means  of  aoing  so  and  no  access  to  him,  since  no  one 
dared  either  to  accost  or  to  approach  him,  by  reason  of  his 
exceeding  insolence  and  cruelty  with  which  he  behaved  to 
every  one ;  and  also  because  we  were  not  aware,  whether 
there  was  any  especia]  reason  for  his  alienation  from  the 
Jewish  nation ;  since  he  was  also  exciting  and  exasperating 
his  master  against  our  people,  and,  accordingly,  we  lefb  oS 
labouring  at  this  point,  and  turned  our  attention  to  what 
was  of  p'eater  importance. 

For  it  appeared  good  to  present  tp  Caius  a  memorial,  con- 
taininp;  a  summary  of  what  we  had  suffered,  and  of  the  way 
in  which  we  considered  that  we  deserved  to  be  treated ;  and 
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tbis  memorial  was  nearly  an  abridgment  of  a  longer  petition 
which  we  had  sent  to  him  a  short  time  before,  by  the  hand 
of  king  Agrippa ;  for  he,  by  chance,  was  staying  for  a  short 
time  iu  the  city,  while  on  his  way  into  Syria  to  take  pos- 
session of  the  kingdom  which  had  been  given  to  him ;  but 
we,  without  being  aware  of  it,  were  deceinng  ourselves,  for 
before  also  we  had  done  the  same,  when  we  originally 
began  to  set  sail,  thinking  that  as  we  were  going  before  a 
judge  we  should  meet  with  justice ;  but  he  was  in  reality  an 
irreconcilable  enemy  to  ua,  attracting  i^s,  as  far  as  appear- 
ance went,  with  favourable  looks  and  cheerful  address ;  for, 
receiving  us  favourably  at  first,  in  the  plains  on  the  banks 
of  the  liber  (for  he  happened  to  be  walking  about  in  hia 
mother's  garden),  he  conversed  with  us  formsdly,  and  waved 
his  right  hand  to  us  in  a  protectiug  manner,  giving  us  sig- 
nificant tokens  of  his  gooa  will,  and  having  sent  to  us  the 
secretary,  whose  dut}'  it  was  to  attend  to  the  embassies  that 
arrived,  Obulus  by  name,  he  said,  "  1  myself  will  listen  to 
what  you  have  to  say  at  the  first  favourable  opportunity.'* 

So  that  all  those  who  stood  around  congratulated  us  as  if 
we  had  already  carried  our  point,  and  so  did  all  those  of  our 
own  people,  who  are  influenced  by  superficial  appearances. 
But  I  myself,  who  was  accounted  to  be  possessed  of  superior 
prudence,  both  on  account  of  my  age  and  my  education,  and 
general  information,  was  less  sanguine  in  respect  of  the 
matters  at  which  the  others  were  so  greatly  delighted. 
"  For  why,"  said  I,  after  ponderiug  the  matter  deeply  in 
my  own  heart,  "  why,  when  there  have  been  such  numbers 
of  ambassadors,  who  have  come,  one  may  almost  say,  from 
every  comer  of  the  globe, '  did  he  say  on  that  occasion  that 
he  would  hear  what  we  had  to  say,  and  no  one  eise  ?  What 
could  have  been  his  meaning  P  for  he  was  not  ignorant  that 
we  were  Jews,  who  would  have  been  auite  content  at  not 
being  treated  worse  than  the  others ;  but  to  expect  to  bo 
looked  upon  as  worthy  to  receive  especial  privileges  and 
precedence,  by  a  master  who  was  of  a  different  nation  and 
a  young  man  and  an  absolute  monarch,  would  have  seemed 
like  insanity.  But  it  would  seem  that  he  was  showing 
civility  to  the  whole  district  of  the  Alexandrians,  to  which 
he  was  thus  giving  a  privilege,  when  promising  to  give  his 
decision  speedy  ^  unless,  indeed,  disregarding  the  character 
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of  a  hix  and  impartiAl  hearer,  be  was  intending  to  be  a 
fellow  BQitor  witn  our  adversaries  and  an  enemj  of  ours, 
instead  of  bebaving  like  a  judge.'* 

XXIX.  Harinff  tbese  ideas  in  mj  mind,  I  resisted  the  1^ 
sanguine  hopes  of  the  others,  and  had  no  rest  in  mj  mind 
day  or  night.  But  while  I  was  thus  giving  way  to  de- 
spondency and  lamenting  over  my  ignorance  of  the  futture 
(for  it  was  not  safe  to  postpone  matters),  on  a  sudden 
another  most  grievous  and  unexpected  calamity  fell  upon 
ns,  bringing  dimger  not  on  one  section  of  the  Jews  only,  out 
on  all  the  nation  together.  For  we  had  come  from  Borne  to  /  ^ 
T)ic»archia  attending  upon  Caius ;  and  he  had  gone  down  to 
the  sea-side  and  was  remaining  near  the  gulf,  having  left  for 
a  while  his  own  palaces,  which  were  numerous  and  superbly 
furnished.  Ana  while  we  were  anxiously  considering  his/jl 
intentions,  for  we  were  continually  expecting  to  be  sum- 
moned, a  man  arrived,  with  blood-shot  eyes,  and  lookinff 
Tery  mnch  troubled,  out  of  breath  and  palpitating,  ana 
leading  us  away  to  a  little  distance  from  the  rest  (for  there 
were  several  persons  near),  he  said,  "  Have  you  heard  the 
news  ?*'  Ana  then  when  he  was  about  to  tell  us  what  it 
was  he  stopped,  because  of  the  abundance  of  tears  that  rose 
up  to  choke  his  utterance.  And  begnnning  again,  he  was  a  /  ^ 
second  and  a  third  time  stopped  in  tne  same  manner.  And 
we,  seeing  this,  were  much  alarmed  and  agitated  by  siispense, 
and  entreated  him  to  tell  us  what  the  curcumstance  was  on 
account  of  which  he  said  that  he  had  come ;  for  he  cotdd  not 
have  come  merely  to  weep  before  so  many  witnesses*  "  If, 
then,^'  said  we,  *'  you  have  any  real  cause  for  tears,  do  not 
keep  your  grief  to  yourself;  we  have  been  long  ago  well 
accustomed  to  misfortune.'* 

And  he  with-  difficulty,  sobbing  aloud,  and  in  a  broken 
voice,  spoke  as  follows :  "  Our  temple  is  destroyed  I  Caius  ] 
has  oraered  a  colossal  statue  of  himself  to  be  erected  in 
the  holy  of  holies,  having  his  own  name  inscribed  upon  it  I 
with  the  title  of  Jupiter!"  And  while  we  were  all  struck 
dumb  with  astonishment  and  terror  at  what  he  had  told  us, 
and  stood  still  deprived  of  all  motion  (for  we  stood  there 
mute  and  in  despair,  ready  to  fall  to  the  groud  with  fear  and 
.  sorrow,  the  very  muscles  of  our  bodies  being  deprived  of  all 
strength  by  the  news  which  we  had  heard) ;  otners  arriTed 
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^^^  bearing  the  same  sad  tale.  And. then  we  aU  retiied  and 
shut  ourselves  up  together  and  bewailed  our  indi?idual  and 
common  miseries,  ana  went  through  everj  circumstance  that 
our  minds  could  conceive,  for  a  man  in  misfortune  is  a  most 
loquacious  animal,  wrestling  as  we  might  with  our  misery. 
And  we  said  to  one  another,  '*  We  have  sailed  hither  in  the 
middle  of  winter,  in  order  that  we  might  not  be  all  involved 
in  violation  of  the  law  and  in  misfortunes  proceeding  firom 
it,  without  being  aware  what «  winter  of  misery  was  await- 
ing us  on  shore,  far  more  grievous  than  any  storm  at  sea. 
For  of  the  one  nature  is  the  cause,  which  has  divided  the 
seasons  of  the  year  and  arranged  them  in  due  order,  but 
nature  is  a  thing  which  exerts  a  saving;  power ;  but  the  other 
storm  is  caused  by  a  man  who  cherishes  no  ideas  such  as 
become  a  man,  but  is  a  young  man,  and  a  promoter  of  all 
kinds  of  innovation,  being  invested  with  irresponsible  power 
over  all  t)ie  world. 

'*  And  youth,  when  combined  with  absolute  power  and 
vieldine  to    irresistible  and   unrestrained   passion,  is  an 

'0    invincible  evil.    And  will  it  be  allowed  to  us  to  approach 

him  or  to  open  our  mouth  on  the  subject  of  the  synafi;ogues 

before  this  insulter  of  our  holy  and  glorious  temple  r    For 

it  is  quite  evident  that  he  will  pay  no  regard  wnatever  to 

things  of  less  importance  and  which  are  held  in  inferior 

estimation,  when  ne  behaves  with  insolence  and  contempt 

towards  our  most  beautiful  and  renovned  temple,  which  is 

.     respected  by  all  the  east  and  by  all  the  west,  and  regarded 

1 1  like  the  sun  which  shines  everywhere.    And  even  if  we  were 

allowed  free  access  to  him,  what  else  could  we  expect  but  an 

inexorable  sentence  of  death  P  But  be  it  so ;  we  will  perish, 

t  For,  indeed,  a  glorious  death  in  defence  of  and  for  the  saku 

'  of  the  preservation  of  our  laws,  is  a  kind  of  life. 

**  But,  indeed,  if  no  advantage  is  derived  from  our  death,, 
would  it  not  be  insanity  to  perish  in  addition  to  what  we  now 
have  to  endure,  and  this  too,  while  we  appear  to  be  ambas- 
^sadors,  so  that  the  calamity  appears  ratner  to  affect  those 
1  ^A3who  have  sent  us  than  those  wno  remain  P  Not  but  what 
those  of  our  fellow  countrymen  who  are  by  nature  most 
inclined  to  detest  all  wickedness,  will  accuse  us  of  impiety, 
as  if  we,  in  the  extremity  of  dangers,  when  our  whole 
country  was  tossed  abput  and  threatened,  were  remembering 
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some  priyate  interests  of  our  own  out  of  selfisbness.  For  it 
is  necessary  that  small  things  must  yield  to  great  ones,  and 
that  private  objects  must  yield  to  the  general  interests; 
since,  when  they  are  destroyed,  there  is  an  end  of  the  con- 
etitution  and  of  the  nation.  For  how  can  it  be  holy  or 
lawful  for  us  to  struggle  in  any  other  manner,  pointing  out 
that  we  are  citizens  of  Alexandria,  over  whom  a  danger  is 
now  impending,  that  namely,  of  the  utter  destruction  of  the 
general  constitution  of  the  Jewish  nation;  for. in  the  de- 
struction of  the  temple  there  is  reason  to  fear  that  this  man, 
so  fond  of  innovation  and  willing  to  dare  the  most  audacious 
actions,  will  also  order  the  general  name  of  our  whole  nation 
to  be  abolished. 

"  If,  therefore,  both  the  objects  on  account  of  which  we 
were  sent  are  overthrown,  perhaps  some  one  will  say.  What 
then,  did  they  not  know  that  they  had  to  neffotiate  ror  a  safe 
return  ?  But  I  would  reply  to  such  a  man,  l  ou  either  have 
not  the  genuine  feelings  of  a  nobly  bom  man,  or  else  you 
were  not  educated  like  one,  and  have  never  been  trained  in 
the  knowledge  of  the  sacred  scriptures ;  for  men  who  are 
truly  noble  are  full  of  hope,  and  tne  laws  too  implant  good 
hopes  in  all  those  who  do  not  study  them  saperncially  but 
with  all  their  hearts.  Perhaps  these  things  are  meant  as  a 
trial  of  the  ezistinff  generation  to  see  how  they  are  inclined 
towards  virtue,  ana  whether  they  have  been  taught  to  bear 
evils  with  resolute  and  firm  minds,  without  yielainff  at  the 
first  moment ;  all  human  considerations  then  are  discarded, 
and  let  them  be  discarded,  but  let  an  imperishable  hope 
and  trust  in  God  the  Saviour  remain  in  our  souls,  as  he  has 
oflen  preserved  our  nation  amid  inextricable  difficulties  and 
distresses." 

XXX.  These  were  the  sort  of  things  which  we  said,  be* 
wailing  at  the  same  time  our  unexpected  calamities,  and  yet 
also  ehcouraging  one  another  with  the  hope  of  a  chanfi;e  to 
a  more  tranquil  and  peaceful  state  of  things.  And  after  a 
little  consideration  and  delay,  we  said  to  those  who  had 
brought  us  this  doleful  news,  "Why  sit  ye  here  quietly, 
having  just  kindled  sparks  of  eagerness  in  our  ears  by  which 
we  are  set  on  fire  and  rendered  all  in  a  blaze,  when  you 
ought  rather  to  add  to  what  you  have  told  us  an  account  of 
the  causes  which  have  operated  on  Caius.'*  • 
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r*  And  they  replied,  **  You  .know  the  principal  and  primary 
cause  of  all ;  for  that  indeed  is  uniyersallT  known  to  all  men. 
He  desires  to  be  considered  a  god ;  and  he  conceiyes  that 
ithe  Jews  alone  are  likely  to  be  oisobedient ;  and  that  there- 
lore  he  cannot  possibly  inflict  a  greater  eyil  or  injury  upon 
them  than  by  defacing  and  insulting  the  holy  dignity  of 
their  temple ;  for  report  preyails  that  it  is  the  most  beau- 
tiful of  aU  the  temples  in  the  world,  inasmuch  as  it  is 
continually  receiying  fresh  accessions  of  ornament  and  has 
been  for  an  infinite  period  of  time,  a  neyer-ending  and 
boundless  expense  being  lavished  on  it.  And  as  he  is  a  yery 
contentious  and  quarrelsome  man,  he  thinks  of  appropriating 
this  edifice  wholly  to  himself.  And  he  is  excited  now  on  this 
subject  to  a  much  greater  degree  than  before  by  a  letter 
which  Capito  has  sent  to  him. 

r* "  Capito  is  the  collector  of  the  imperial  reyenues  in 
Judffia,  and  on  some  account  or  other  he  is  yery  hostile  to 
the  nations  of  the  country ;  for  haying  come  thither  a  poor 
man,  and  haying  amassed  enormous  nches  of  eyery  imagin- 
able description  by  plunder  and  extortion,  he  has  now 
become  afraid  lest  some  accusation  may  be  brought  against 
I  him,  and  on  this  account  he  has  contriyed  a  design  by  which 
ne  may  repel  any  such  impeachment,  namely,  by  c^umni- 
ating  those  whom  he  has  injured ;  and  a  circumstance  which 
we  will  now  mention,  has  giyen  him  some  pretext  for  car- 
rying out  his  design. 

"  There  is  a  city  called  Jamnia ;  one  of  the  most  populous 
cities  in  all  Judsa,  which  is  inhabited  by  a  promiscuous 
multitude,  the  greatest  number  of  whom  are  Jews;  but 
there  are  also  some  persons  of  other  tribes  from  the  neigh- 
bouring nations  who  haye  settled  there  to  their  own 
destruction,  who  are  in  a  maimer  sojourners  among  the 
original  natiye  citizens,  and  who  cause  them  a  great  deal  of 
trouble,  and  who  do  them  a  e^reat  deal  of  injury,  as  they  are 
continually  yiolating  some  of  the  ancestral  national  customs 
of  the  Jews.  These  men  hearing  firom  travellers  who  visit 
the  city  how  exceedingly  eager  and  earnest  Caius  is  about 
is  own  deification,  and  how  disposed  he  is  to  look  unfavour- 
ably upon  the  whole  race  of  Judaea,  thinking  that  they  have 
now  an  admirable  opportunity  for  attacking  them  them- 
selves, have  erected  an  extemporaneous  altar  of  the  most 
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oontempiible  tnateriab,  haTin^  made  clay  into  bricks  for  the 
Bole  purpose  of  plotting  against  their  fellow  citizens ;  for 
thej  knew  well  tnat  thej  would  never  endoris  to  see  their 
coiitonis  transgressed ;  as  was  indeed  the  case. 

"  For  when  the  Jews  saw  what  they  had  done,  and  were 
yerj  indiniant  at  the  holiness  and  sanctity  and  beauty  of 
the  sacrea  place  beins  thus  obscured  and  aefacedi  they  coU 
lected  together  and  destroyed  the  altaif ;  so  the  sojourners 
immediately  went  to  Capito  who  was  in  reality  the  contriver 
of  the  whole  alTair ;  and  he,  thinking  that  he  had  made  a 
most  lucky  hit,  which  he  had  been  seekins  for  a  long  time, 
writes  to  Oaius  dilatine  on  the  matter  and  exaggerating  it 
enormously ;  and  he,  when  he  had  read  the  letter,  ordered  a 
colossal  statue  gilt  all  over,  much  more  costly  and  much 
more  magnificent  than  the  rich  altar  which  had  been 
erected  in  Jamnia,  by  way  of  insult  to  be  set  up  in  the 
temple  of  the  metropolis,  having  for  his  most  excellent  and 
sagacious  counsellors  Helicon,  that  man  of  noble  birth^  a 
chattering  slave,  a  perfect  scum  of  the  earth,  and  a  fellow  of 
the  name  of  Apelles,  a  tragic  actor,  who  when  in  the  first 
bloom  of  youth,  as  they  say,  made  a  market  of  his  beauty, 
and  when  he  was  past  the  freshness  of  youth  went  on  the 
stage;  and  in  fact  all  those  who  go  on  the  stage  selling 
themselves  to  the  spectators,  and  io  the  theatres^  are  not 
lovers  of  temperance  and  modesty,  but  rather  of  the  most 
extreme  shamelessness  and  indecency. 

"  On  this  account  Apelles  was  taken  into  the  rank  of  a 
fellow  councilor  of  the  emperor,  that  Gains  might  have  an 
adviser  with  whom  he  might  indulge  in  mocking  jests,  and 
with  whom  he  miffht  sinff,  passing  over  all  considerations 
of  the  general  wel&re  of  the  state,  as  if  everything  in  every 
quarter  of  the  globe  was  enjoying  profound  peace  and  tran- 
quillity under  the  laws. 

'*  Therefore  Helicon,  this  scorpion-like  slave,  discharged  all 
his  Egyptian  venom  against  the  Jews;  and  Apelles  his 
Ascalonite  poison,  for  he  was  a  native  of  Ascalon ;  and 
between  the  people  of  Ascalon  and  the  inhabitants  of  the 
holy  land,  the  Jews,  there  is  an  irreconcileable  and  never* 
ending  hostility  although  they  are  bordering  nations.** 

When  we  heard  this  we  were  Wounded  in  our  souls  at 
every  word  he  said  and  at  every  nalne  he  mentioned ;  but 
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those  admirable  tidyisen  of  admirable  aotioiui  a  Uti^  wl^ 
aftorwarde  met  with  the  fit  reward  of  their  impiety,  l^e  ope 

fbeing  bound  bj  Caius  with  iron  chaina  for  other  cauaea,  and 
being  put  to  the  torture  and  to  the  )rack  i|fter  perioda  of 
relief,  as  is  the  case  with  people  i^ected  with  intermittent 

y^iseases ;  and  Helicon  was  put  to  death  by  Claudiua  Gbr- 
manicus  C»sar,  for  other  wicked  actions,  that,  like  a  mad- 
man as  he  was,  he  had  committed ;  but  these  occurrences 

^  took  place  at  a  later  date. 

^  XaXI.  And  the  letter  respecting  the  erection  of  the 
statue  was  written  not  in  plam  terms,  but  with  as  much 
caution  and  prudence  as  possible,  taking  every  measure 
which  could  tend  to  security ;  for  be  commands  Petroniiis, 
the  lieutenant  and  goyemor  of  all  Syria,  to  whom  indeed  be 
wrote  the  letter,  to  lead  half  the  army  which  was  on  the 
Euphrates,  to  Kuard  against  any  passage  of  that  riyer  by  any 
of  the  eastern  Kings  or  nations,  into  Judsa  as  an  escort  to 
the  statue ;  not  in  order  to  honour  its  erection  with  any 
especial  porno,  but  to  chfMtise  with  death  any  attempt  that 
mi^t  be  maae  to  hinder  it. 

rwhat  sayest  thou,  0  master  P  Are  you  makmg  war  upon 
us,'  because  you  anticipate  that  we  will  not  endure  sudi 
indignity,  but  that  we  will  fight  on  behalf  of  our  laws,  and 
die  in  defence  of  our  national  customs  ?  For  you  cannot 
possibly  have  been  ignorant  of  what  was  likely  to  result  from 
your  attempt  to  introduce  these  innoyations  respecting  our 
temple ;  but  hayinff  previously  learnt  with  perfect  accuracy 
what  was  likely  to  happen  as  well  as  if  it  had  already  taken 
place,  and  knowing  tne  future  as  thoroughly  as  if  it  were 
actually  present,  you  commanded  your  general  to  bring 
up  an  army  in  order  that  the  statue  when  erected  might  be 
consecrated  by  the  first  sacrifice  offered  to  it,  beine  of  a 
most  polluted  kind,  stained  with  the  blood  of  miserable  men 
and  women. 

Acoordbgly  Petronius,  when  he  had  read  what  he  was 
commanded  to  do  in  this  letter,  was  in  ^reat  perplexity,  not 
beinff  able  to  resist  the  orders  sent  to  him  out  of  fear,  for  he 
heard  that  the  emperor's  wrath  was  implacable  not  only 
against  those  who  did  not  do  what  they  were  commanded  to 
do,  but  who  did  not  do  it  in  a  moment ;  and  on  the  other 
hand,  he  did  not  see  how  it  was  easy  to  perform  them,  for 
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he  k]ie#  that  th^  J'ewt  would  willi&flljr,  if  it  were  posrible, 
endtite  tetl  thousatid  deathe  instead  of  one, •rather  than 
imbitiii  to  ae^  anj  fbrbidden  thing  perpetrated  with  reapeot 
to  their  religion ;  for  all  men  are  eageif  to  ^reaerre  their  )./ 
own  eufttoma  and  lawa,  and  the  Jewish  iiatioii  aboye  all 
others;  for  looking  upon  their  lawa  as  oraolei  dir^tlj  giren 
to  them  by  God  himself,  And  baying  been  instructed  in  this 
doctrine  from  their  terj  earliest  infancy  they  bear  in  their 
souls  the  imaffes^  of  the  commandments  Contained  in  these 
laws  as  sacredjf&id  liecondlj,  as  they  continually  behold  the  2  I 
yiaibld  shapes  and  forms  of  them,  th^  admire  Hnd  yenferate 
them  in  their  miiids  and  ther  admit  auch  foreigners  as  are 
dispoted  to  honour  and  worship  them,  to  do  so  nd  less  than 
theur  oWn  hatiye  fellow  dtisens. 

But  All  who  attemnt  to  yioUte  their  laws,  or  to  turn  them 
into  ridicule,  they  aetest  as  their  bitterest  enemies,  and 
they  look  upon  each  separate  one  of  the  commandments 
with  inch  awe  and  reyerenoe  that,  whether  one  ought  to 
«dl  it  the  inyariable  good  forttin6  or  the  happiness  of  the 
nation,  they  haye  neyer  been  guilty  of  the  yiofation  of  eyeh 
the  most  insignificant  of  them ;  but  aboye  all  othe^  obser-  ^  ^ 
yancte  their  seal  for  their  holy  temple  is  the  most  jpredomi- 
naht,  And  yehement,  and  uniyersal  feelin^^  throughout  the 
whole  liation ;  and  the  greatest  proof  of  this  is  that  deAth  is 
ineiorably  pronounced  Against  all  those  who  enter  into 
th^  inner  dreuit  of  the  Aacred  precincts  (for  they  admit  all 
moi  from  ^teiy  ^ountty  into  the  exterior  circuit)^  unless  he 
be  on^  of  their  own  nation  by  blood.    ' 

BftthmitLs',  hAVing  i^gard  to  these  considerations,  yms  yery 
reluctant  to  attempt  what  he  was  commanded,  to  do,  con- 
sidering t-hat  a  great  and  wicked  piece  of  daring  he  should 
be  committihg,  and  inyoking  aU  tU  deliberatiye  powers  of 
his  Aoul  as  to  a  60ulicil»  he  inquired  into  the  opinion  of  each 
Of  theni,  and  he  found  eyery  faculty  of  his  mind  agreeing 
ttiAt  he  should  change  iiothing  of  these  obseryances  And 
customa  which  had  b^n  hallowed  from  the  beginning  of  the 
ijirorld  i  in  the  first  plAce  because  of  the  naturu  principles  of 
justice  And  piety  by  Which  they  were  dictated,  and  secondly 
because  of  the  danger  which  threatened  any  attempt  at 
innoyation  upon  them,  not  Only  from  God,  but  also  from  the 
people  who  would  b^  inAulted  hf  such  conduct.  'He  also 
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.fKfe  a  tbought  to  th»  oironniBtanoei  of  tlie  nation  itiel£  to 
Its  exceeding  populouBness,  so  that  it  was  not  pontained  as 
every  other  nation  was  by  the  circuit  of  tlie  one  region 
which  msM  allotted  to  it  for  itself,  but  so  that,  I  may  almost 
saj,  it  had  spread  oyer  the  whole  face  of  the  earth ;  for  it  is 
diffused  throughout  everj  continent,  and  oyer  eyerj  island, 
so  that  eyerjwhere  it  appears  but  little  inferior  in  number 
to  the  original  native  population  of  the  country. 

Was  it  not,  then,  a  most  perilous  undertaking  to  draw 
upon  himself  such  innumerable  multitudes  of  enemies  P 
And  was  there  not  danger  of  allies  and  friends  from  all 
quarters  arrivinff  to  their  assistance  P  It  would  be  a  result 
I  of  very  formidable  danger  and  difficulty,  besides  the  £sct 
that  the  inhabitants  of  Judiea  are  infinite  in  numbers,  and  a 
nation  of  great  stature  and  personal  strength,  and  of  groat 
courage  and  spirit,  and  men  who  are  willing  todie  in  dnenoe 
of  thevt  natioxml  customs  and  laws  with  unsnrinking  brayeryy 
so  that  some  of  those  who  calumniate  them  say  that  their 
courage  (as  indeed  is  perfectly  true)  is  beyond  that  of  any 
barbarian  nation,  being  the  spirit  of  free  ana  nobly  born  men. 

And  the  state  of  all  the  nations  which  lie  Deybnd  the 
Euphrates  added  to  his  alarm ;  for  he  was  aware  tnat  Baby- 
lon and  many  others  of  the  satrapies  of  the  east  were  occu* 
pied  by  the  Jews,  knoymiff  this  not  merely  by  report  but 
likewise  by  personal  expenence ;  for  eyery  year  sacred  mes- 
sengers are  sent  to  convey  large  amounts  of  gold  and  silver 
to  the  temple,  whiph  has  been  collected  from  all  the  subor- 
dinate governments,  travelling  over  ruffgpd,  and  difficult,  and 
almost  impassable  roadS,  which  they  Took  upon  as  level  and 
easy  inasmuch  as  they  serve  to  conduct  them  to  piety. 

Therefore,  being  exceedingly  alarmed,  as  was  very  natural, 
lest  if  they  heard  of  the  unprecedented  design  of  erecting 
this  colossal  statue  in  the  temole,  they  mi^ht  on  a  sudden 
direct  their  march  that  way  ana  surround  him.  some  on  one 
side  and  some  on  the  other,  so  as  to  ham  him  m  oompletoly, 
and  co-operating  with  and  joining  pne  another  might  treat 
the  enemy  who  wotdd  be  thus  enclosed  in  the  midst  of  them 
with  terriblq  severity,  he  hesitated  long,  attaching  great 
weiffht  to  all  these  considerations. 

Then  a^ain  he  was  drawn  in  the  opposite  direction  by 
considerations  of  a  contraiy  character,, saying  to  himself, 
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**  This  18  the  command  of  one  who  is  mj  master  and  a  young 
man,  and  of  one  who  judges  everything  which  he  wishes  to 
hare  done  to  be  expedient  and  becoming,  and  who  is  resolved 
that  everything  which  he  has  once  decided  on  shall  be  at 
once  performed  even  though  it  may  be  the  most  injurious 
measure  possible  and  full  df  all  contention  and  insolence; 
and  now  naving  passed  beyond  all  human  nature  he  has 
actually  recorded  himself  to  be  Ood ;  and  mat  danger  of 
my  life  impends  over  me  whether  I  oppose  him  or  whether 
I  comply  with  his  commands ;  if  I  comply  with  them  the 
result  will  very  probablv  be  war,  and  one  tnat  perhaps  may 
be  attended  with  doubtful  success  and  which  will  be  far  from 
tuminf  out  as  it  is  expected  to  do ;  and  if  I  oppose  him  I 
shall  then  be  exposed  to  the  open  and  implacable  hatred  of 
Caius." 

And  with  this  opinion  of  his,  many  of  those  Bomans  who 
were  joined  with  him  in  the  administration  of  the  affairs  of 
Syria  coincided,  knowing  that  the  anger  of  Caius  and  the 
punishments  which  he  would  inflict  would  come  upon  them 
first  as  being  accomplices  in  the  disobedience  to  the  injunc- 
tions which  he  had  sent ;  but  at  last  when  it  arrived  the 
fashion  of  the  statue  afforded  them  a  pretext  for  delay  dur- 
ing which  they  might  have  time  for  a  more  deliberate  con- 
sideration of  the  matter ;  for  thev  did  not  send  any  man 
from  Home  (as  it  appears  to  me  because  the  providence  of 
Ood  overruled  the  matter  in  this  way,  who  tnus  invisibly 
stayed  the  hand  of  these  wicked  doers),  nor  did  he  command 
the  most  skilful  man  or  him  who  was  accounted  so  in  Syria 
to  manage  the  matter,  since  while  he  was  pressing  on  this 
lawless  action  with  all  speed  a  war  was  suddenly  kindled. 

Therefore  havine  now  opportunity  to  consider  what  course 
would  be  most  advantageous  (for  when  great  events  sud- 
denly come  altogether,  they  break  down  and  perplex  the 
mina),  he  commanded  the  statue  to  be  made  in  some  one  of 
the  bordering  regions.  Therefore  Petronius,  sending  for  the 
roost  skilful  and  renowned  artists  in  Phmnicia,  gave  them 
tl^e  materials  requisite  for  the  making  of  the  statue ;  and 
they  took  them  to  Sidon,  and  there  proceeded  to  make  it. 

He  also  sent  for  the  magistrates  of  the  Jews  and  the 
priests  and  rulers  of  the  people,  both  to  announce  to  them 
the  commands  which  he  had  received  from  Caius  and  also  to 
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ootmBel  tbem  to  submit  cheerfully  to  tbe  oommandB  wbich 
had  been  imposed  bj  their  master,  and  to  give  due  oonaidem- 
tion  to  the  dangers  before  their  eyes ;  for  that  the  most  war- 
like of  the  military  powers  in  Syria  were  all  ready,  and  would 
soon  co?er  all  the  country  with  dead  bodies ;  for  he  thought 
that  if  he  could  previously  weaken  their  resolution  he  would 
be  able  by  their  means  to  work  upon  all  the  rest  of  the  mul- 
titude and  to  persuade  them  not  to  oppose  the  will  of  the 
emperor ;  but,  as  was  natural,  he  was  wboUy  disappointed  in 
his  expectations ;  for  it  is  said  indeed  that  they  were  amazed 
at  his  first  words,  and  that  at  first  they  were  utterly  oyer- 
whelmed  by  his  announcement  of  their  real  danger  and 
misery,  and  that  they  stood  speechless  and  poured  forth  a 
ceaseless  abundance  of  tears  as  if  from  a  fountain,  tearing 
their  beards  and  the  hair  of  their  head,  and  saying,  ^  We  who 
were  formerly  yery  fortunate,  haye  now  advanced  through 
many  events  to  an  exceeding  old  age  that  we  might  at  last 
behold  what  no  one  of  our  ancestors  ever  saw.  With  what 
eyes  can  we  endure  to  look  upon  these  things  f  Lei  them 
rather  be  torn  out,  and  let  our  miserable  lives  and  our 
afflicted  existence  be  put  an  end  to,  before  we  behold  such 
an  evil  as  this,  such  an  intolerable  spectacle  which  it  is 
impious  to  hear  of  or  to  conceive.*' 

aXXII.  In  this  way  did  they  bewail  their  £ite;  but 
when  the  inhabitants  of  the  holy  city  and  of  all  the  region 
round  about  heard  of  the  design  which  was  in  agitation, 
they  all  arrayed  themselves  together  as  if  at  a  concerted 
signal,  their  common  misery  having  given  them  the  word, 
and  went  forth  in  a  body,  and  leaving  their  cities  and  their 
villages  and  their  houses  empty,  they  hastened  with  one 
accord  into  PhoDnicia,  for  Petronius  happened  to  be  in  that 
,  country  at  the  moment.  And  when  soipe  of  the  guards 
pf  Petronius  saw  a  countless  multitude  hastening  towards 
them  they  ran  to  their  general  to  bring  him  the  news,  and 
to  warn  him  to  take  precautions,  as  they  expected  war ;  and 
while  they  were  relatmff  to  him  what  they  had  seen,  he  was 
i|till  withiput  any  guaros ;  and  the  multitude  of  the  Jews 
suddenly  coming  upon  him  like  a  doud,  occupied  the  whole 
of  Phcsnicia,  and  caused  great  consternation  among  the 
PhoDuicians  who  thus  beheld  the  enormous  population  of  the 
nation ;  and  at  first  so  great  an  outcry  was  raised,  accom- 
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panted  with  weeping  and  beating  of  the  breast,  that  the  yety 
ears  of  those  present  oould  not  endure  the  Tastness  of  the 
noise  (  for  it  did  not  eease  when  thej  ceased,  but  continued 
to  vibrate  eren  after  they  were  quiet;  then  theire  were 
approaches  to  the  goTemor,  and  supplications  addressed  to 
him  such  as  the  occasion  suggested;  for  calamities  are 
themseWes  teachers  of  what  should  be  done  in  an  existing 
Emergency. 

And  the  multitude  was  divided  into  six  companies,  one  of 
old  men,  one  of  youne  men,  one  of  boys ;  and  a^atn  in  their 
turn  one  band  of  affed  matrons,  one  of  women  in  the  prime 
of  life,  and  one  of  Tireins ;  and  when  Petronius.  appeared  at 
a  distance  idl  the  ranks,  as  they  had  been  appointed^  fell  to 
the  ground,  uttering  a  most  doleful  howling  and  lamenta- 
tion, mingled  with  supplications.  But  when  he  commanded 
them  to  nse  up,  and  to  come  nearer  to  him,  they  would  for 
a  long  time  hardl;^  consent  to  rise,  and  scattering  abundanoe 
of  dust  upon  their  heads,  and  shedding  abundance  of  tears, 
they  put  lK)th  their  hands  behind  them  like  captiyes  who  are 
fettered  in  this  way,  and  thus  they  approachea  him. 

Then  the  body  of  the  old  men,  standing  before  him^J 
addressed  him  in  the  following  terms :  "  We  are,  as  you  see, 
without  any  arms,  but  yet  as  we  passed  along  some  persons 
haye  accused  us  as  being  enemiei,  out  eyen  the  yei^  weanons 
of  defence  with  which  nature  has  proyided  each  indiyidual, 
namely  our  hands,  we  have  averted  from  you,  and  placed  in 
a  poBitibd  wher^  they  cat!  do  nothing,  offering  our  bodies 
freely  lih  68Sy  aim  io  any  on^  who  desires  to  put  us  to 
d^ih.  We  hay^  brought  unto  you  our  wiy^s,  and  bur 
children;  and  Out  whold  fisunilies,  and  in  yottr  person  we  will 
prostHite  otirsely^S  before  Caiui^,  haying  left  not  one  single 
perton  at  home,  that  Vou  may  either  pl-eserye  us  all,  or 
aestH)y  us  all  togeth^  by  on^  general  and  complete  destruc- 
tion. Fetronius,  we  are  a  peaceful  nation,  ooth  by  our  J 
natural  disposition  and  by  our  determined  intentions,  and 
the  education  which  has  been  industriously  and  carefully 
instilled  into  us  hn$  taiight  us  this  lesson  from  our  very 
eai*lieat  infancy.  When  Caius  assumed  the  imperial  power  ^ 
Wii  were  the  first  people  in  all  Syria  to  congratulate  him, 
TitelUus  at  that  time  bein^  in  our  bity,  from  whom  you 
received  the  government  as  hisstlccessor,  to  whoni  writmgs 
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ponoeniiiig  tbeee  matters  were  pent,  and  the  happy  news 
prooeeding  onwards  from  our  citj,  where  it  had  oeen  re- 
ceived with  joj,  reached  the  other  cities  with  simiUur  acoept- 
^^  anoe.  Ours  was  the  first  temple  which  received  sacrifices 
for  the  happy  reign  of  Caius.  i)id  it  do  so  that  it  might  be 
the  first  or  the  only  temple  to  be  deprived  of  its  costomaij 
modes  of  worship  P 

^*  We  have  now  left  our  cities,  we  have  abandoned  our 
houses  and  our  possessions,  we  will  cheerfully  contribute  to 
jou  all  our  furniture,  all  our  cattle,  and  all  our  treasuresy 
everything  in  short  which  belongs  to  us,  as  a  willing  booty. 
We  shall  think  that  we  are  receiving  them,  not  giving  them 
no.  We  only  ask  one  thiug  instead  of  Knd  to  counterbalanoe 
all  of  them,  namely,  that  no  innovations  may  take  place  in 
respect  of  our  temple,  but  that  it  may  be  kept  such  as  we 

ihave  received  it  from  our  fathers  and  our  foreu^ers.  And 
if  we  cannot  prevail  with  you  in  this,  then  we  offer  up  our- 
selves for  destruction,  tliat  we  may  not  live  to  behold  a 
calamity  more  terrible  and  grievous  than  death.  We  hear 
!  that  great  forces  of  infimtry  and  cavalry  are  being  prepared 
!  by  you  against  us,  if  we  oppose  the  erection  and  dedication 
'  01  this  statue.  No  one  is  so  mad  as,  when  he  is  a  slave,  to 
'  oppose  his  master.  We  willingly  and  readily  submit  our- 
selves to  be  put  to  death ;  let  your  troops  slay  ns,  let  them 
sacrifice  us,  let  them  cut  us  to  pieces  unresisting  and  uncon- 
tending,  let  them  treat  us  with  every  species  of  cruelty  that 
conquerors  can  possibly  practise,  but  what  need  is  there  of 
any  army  P  We  ourselves,  admirable  priests  for  the  purpose, 
will  begin  the  sacrifice,  bringing  to  the  temple  our  wives 
and  slaying  our  wives,  bringing  our  brothers  and  sisters  and 
becoming  fratricides,  bringmg  our  sons  and  our  daughters, 
that  innocent  and  guiltless  age,  and  becoming  infanticides. 
Those  who  endure  tanagic  calamitdes  must  needs  make  use  of 
'  tragic  language.  Then  standing  in  the  middle  of  our  victims, 
having  bathed  ourselves  deeply  in  the  blood  of  our  kinsfolk 
(for  such  blood  will  be  the  only  bath  which  we  shall  have 
wherewith  to  cleanse  ourselves  for  the  journey  to  the  shades 
below),  W9  will  mingle  our  own  blood  with  it,  sh^ughtering 
ourselves  upon  their  bodies.  And  when  we  are  dead,  let 
this  commandment  be  inscribed  over  us  as  an  epitapbi  *  Let 
not  even  (Jod  blame  us,  who  have  had  a  due  regard  to  both 
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oonaiddrationt)  pious  loyalty  towards  the  emperor  and  the  / 
rererential  preaerration  of  our  eatabliahed  tiolj  laws.* 

**  And  this  will  be  what  will  be  deservedly  said  of  us  if  we 
nje  up  our  miserable  life,  holding  it  in  proper  contempl. 
We  have  heard  of  a  most  ancient  tradition,  wbich  has  been  x) 
handed  down  throughout  Ghreece  by  their  histofiansy  who 
hare  aflBurmed  that  the  head  of  the  (toraon  had  such  mighty 
power,  that  those  who  beheld  it  immemately  became  stones 
and  rocks.  But  this  appears  only  to  be  a  fiction  and  fable, 
the  truth  being  that  great,  and  unexpected,  and  wonderful 
events  do  often  bring  uter  them  great  disaster ;  for  instance, 
the  anger  of  a  master  causes  death,  or  calamities  equivalent 
to  death. 

**  Do  you  suppose  (may  God  forbid  that  any  such  event 
should  ever  take  place)  tnat  if  any  of  our  countrymen  were  ^ 
to  see  this  statue  being  brought  into  our  temple,  it  woidd 
not  change  them  into  stones  P  Their  limbs  being  all  con- 
gealed, and  their  eyes  becoming  fixed  so  as  not  to  oe  capable 
of  motion,  and  theu*  whole  body  losins  all  its  natural  motions 
in  every  one  of  its  united  parts  and  limbs  I  We  will,  how- 
ever, now,  O  Petronius,  address  to  you  one  last  and  most 
riffhteous  and  just  request ;  we  say  that  you  ought  not  to  do 
what  you  are  commanded,  but  we  entreat  you  to  grant  us  a 
respite,  and  we  most  earnestly  supolicate  you  to  deUy  a 
litUe  while  till  we  appoint  an  emoassy,  and  send  it  to 
approach  your  mastor,  and  to  convey  our  entreaties  to  him. 
Ferhaps  in  our  embassy  we  may  find  some  argument  or 
other  to  persuade  him,  either  by  bringing  before  him  all  the 
oonsiderationB  respecting  the  honour  of  Gbd,  or  the  .preser- 
vation of  our  inaestruddble  and  unalterable  laws,  or  by 
urging  upon  him  that  we  ought  not  to  be  subjected  to  a 
worse  fate  than  all  the  nations  even  in  the  very  most  remote 
extremities  of  the  earth,  who  have  been  allowed  to  preserve 
their  national  customs  $  with  reference  to  which  his  grand- 
father and  great-grandfather  came  to  a  righteous  decision 
when  they  confirmed  and  set  the  seal  to  bur  customs  with 
all  care.  Perhaps  when  he  hears  these  argumente  he  will 
be  more  merciful  to  us.  The  intentions  of  the  great  do  not 
always  continue  the  same,  and  thoed  which  are  adopted  in 
anger  are  the  Quickest  to  change.  We  have  been  grievously 
cammniated.  vufier  us  to  refute  the  false  accusations  which 
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hare  been  broi;gl|t  a^iart  us.    !(  ia  hard  to  be  oondemned 
without  being  heiurd  in  our  own  defence. 

**  And  if  we  fail  to  convince  him,  what  will  after  that  pre- 
vent  him  from  doing  the  thiogs  wluch  he  at  preaent  intenda 
to  do  ?  IJntil,  then,  we  have  sent  this  embassy,  do  not  cut 
off  all  the  hopes  of  so  many  myriads  of  men,  since  our  seal 
and  earnestness  is  displayed  not  in  the  cause  of  gain,  but  in 
that  of  religion ;  though  indeed  we  speak  foolishly  in  usinff 
such  an  expression  as  that,  for  what  can  be  a  more  real  and 
beneficial  gain  to  men  than  holiness  ?*' 

XXXIII,  They  uttered  these  complaints  and  entreaties 
with  great  agony  and  misery  of  soul,  with  exceeding  sobbing 
and  £fficulty  of  speech,  for  all  their  limbs  sweated  witn 
apprehension,  and  their  ceaseless  tears  flowed  in  torrents,  so 
ftbat  all  who  heard  them,  and  Petroniu^  himself,  sympathised 
with4heir  sorrow,  for  be  was  by  nature  a  man  very  kind 
and  gentle  in  his  natunil  disposition,  so  that  he  waa  easily 
influenced  bv  whi^t  was  now  said  or  heard  \  and  what  waa 
said  appeared  to  be  entirely  just,  and  the  misery  of  those  whom 
he  now  beheld  appeared  most  pitiable ;  and  rising  up,  and 
retiring  with  his  fellow  counsellors,  he  took  counsel  aa  to' 
what  he  ought  to  do,  and  he  saw  that  those  who  a  short 
time  before  opposed  the  wishes  of  the  Jews  with  all  their 
miffht  were  now  wayerin^  and  perplexed,  and  that  those  who 
had  previously  been  hesitating  were  now  for  the  most  part 
inclined  to  compassion,  at  which  he  was  pleased. 

Nevertheless,  though  he  was  well  acquainted  with  the 
disposition  of  the  emperor,  and  how  implacable  and  inexor- 
able he  was  in  bis  anger,  he  still  had  himself  some  sparks  of 
the  Jewish  philosophy  and  piety,  since  he  had  long  a^o  learnt 
something  of  it  by  reason  of  nis  eag^emess  for  learning,  and 
had  studied  it  still  more  ever  since  he  had  come  as  governor 
of  the  countries  in  which  there  are  vast  numbers  of  Jews 
scattered  over  every  city  of  Asia  and  Syria ;  or  partly  because 
he  was  so  disposed  in  his  mind  from  his  spontaneous,  and 
natural,  and  innate  inclination  for  slU  things  which  are 
worthy  of  care  psxd  study. 

Moreover,  Gh>d  himself  appears  often  to  suggest  virtuous 
ideas  to  virtuous  men,  |)y  which,  while  benefiting  others, 
the^  will  like^e  be  j^nefited  themselves,  which  now  was 
the  case  with  Petronius.    What  then  waa  As  resolution  P 
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Not  to  htutj  on  th6  iurtiatSi  buf  to  jpeitauftdi)  them  to 
eontintte  to  finish  th6  fetatue  which  thej  had  in  hand, 
taking  painA  and  kbotiring  as  far  as  might  be  possible  not 
to  be  inferior  to  the  most  tenowned  modehi,  out  to  take 
plenty  of  time,  so  as  to  make  their  work  perfect,  since 
things  which  are  done  in  a  hurry  are  very  often  inferior, 
but  things  which  are  dond  With  fi;reat  pains  and  skill  require 
a  length  of  time.  But  the  embassy  which  they  entreated 
leave  to  send  he  determined  not  to  permit,  for  he  considered 
that  it  would  not  be  safe  for  him  to  allow  it ;  still  he  deter- 
mined not  to  oppose  those  who  wished  to  refer  the  whole 
matter  to  the  supreme  sorereign  and  master,  but  neither  tty 
affree  with  nor  to  contradict  the  multitude,  for  he  considered 
that  either  line  of  conduct  was  fraught  with  danger. 

Moreover,  he  determined  to  write  a  letter  to  Caius,not  in 
tiny  respect  accusing  thd  Jews,  and  on  the  other  hand  not 
giving  any  accurate  Ikccoilnt  of  their  entr^ties  and  suppli- 
cations, and  to  explain  the  delay  which  was  taking  place  in 
the  erection  of  the  statue,  partly  because  the  preparation  of 
it  required  a  certain  space  of  time  for  its  completion,  and 
partly,  he  reminded  him,  that  the  season  of  the  year  was  in 
some  degree  the  cause  of  unavoidable  delay,  id  which  there 
was  no  question  but  that  Oaiua  mufct  of  necessity  Acquiesce, 
tot  it  was  just  at  the  moment  the  vety  height  of  the^  wheat 
hairvest  and  of  all  the  other  cereal  crops ;  and  he  said  that 
he  was  afraid  lest  out  of  despair  of  the  preservation  of  their 
niitional  and  hereditary  laws  and  customs,  the  men  misht 
conceive  touch  A  contempt  for  life  as  eithei^  themselves  to  lay 
waste  their  lands,  oi^  to  bum  all  the  com-bearinff  district, 
whether  mountainous  ot  champaign  6ountry,  and,  therefore, 
that  he  might  rMuiife  i  guard  td  seciut  A  careful  gathering  in 
of  the  crops,  ana  that  not  Ohly  Of  such  as  wfere  borne  on  the 
arable  land  out  of  those  product  by  fruit-bearing  trees ;  for 
he  himself  was  intending,  aa  is  ilaid,  to  sftil  to  Alexandria  in 
Egypt,  but  so  great  a  general  did  not  choose  to  cross  the  open 
sea  Ooth  by  resson  of  the  danger  and  also  of  the  numerous 
fleet  Which  would  be  required  AS  hia  escort,  and  Also  from 
his  regard  for  his  own  perAoh,  a^  everything  requisite  for  his 
comfort  ^ould  be  more  eAAily  tfotid^d  if  he  took  the  circui- 
toui'rout^  throiigh  Aln4  anct  6yriAt  fbr  he  would,  if  he 
cdUtM  along,  bd  able  t4  sail  ^kity  iij  ftnd  knd  every  nighty 
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especially  i£  he  took  with  him  a  sufficient  number  of  _  ^_ 
or  war,  and  not  transports,  in*  which  a  coasting  Toyage  la 
more  successful,  just  as  one  across  the  open  sea  is  better  for 
merchantmen.  Therefore  it  was  necessary  that  abundant 
quantities  of  forage  and  food  should  \>e  prepared  for  hia 
cattle  in  every  one  of  the  Syrian  cities,  ana  especially  in  dl 
such  as  were  on  the  coast,  for  a  numerous  multitude  would 
be  proceeding  both  by  land  and  sea,  collected  not  only  from 
Borne  itself  and  from  Italy,  but  that  which  had  also  followed 
him  from  all  the  other  proyinces  of  the  empire  as  fiur  as 
Syria,  being  partly  the  regular  suard  pf  the  magistrates,  and 
partly  the  regular  army  of  inumtry  and  cavalry,  and  the 
naval  force,  and  also  a  troop  of  servants  but  UtUe  inferior  in 
number  to  the  army.  Moreover,  there  was  need  not  only  of 
such  an  abundance  of  supplies  as  might  be  sufficient  for  all 
necessary  purposes,  but  also  for  all  the  superfluous  prodi- 
gality o£  whicn  Oaius  was  fond.  If  he  reads  these  writings 
perhaps  he  will  not  only  not  be  angry,  but  will  be  even 

§  leased  with  our  prudential  caution,  as  having  caused  this 
elay  not  from  any  regard  for  the  Jews,  but  &t  the  sake  of 
providing  for  the  collection  of  the  harvest. 

XXXIV.  And  when  his  assessors  had  delivered  their 
opinions,  he  commanded  letters  to  be  written,  and  appointed 
active  men,  who  were  accustomed  to  make  rapid  journeys,  to 
convey  them.  And  they,  when  they  had  arrived  at  their 
journey's  end,  delivered  the  letters ;  but  the  emperor,  before 
ne  had  finished  reading  th^m,  bepame  swollen  with  anger, 
and  went  on  making  mfurks  at  every  page,  in  fury  and 
indignation ;  and  when  he  had  come  to  the  end  of  the  letter, 
he  clapped  his  hands  together,  saying,  "  Of  a  truth,  Pe- 
tronius,  you  seem  but  little  to  comprehend  that  you  are 
the  subject  of  the  emperor;  the  uninterrupted  series  of 
governments  to  which  you  haye  been  preferred  have  filled 
you  with  guile.  Tip  to  the  present  time  it  seems  to  me  that 
you  have  no  notion  of  acknowledging  that  you  know,  even 
by  hearsay,  that  Gains  is  ^mperor,  but  you  shall  very 
speedily  find  it  out  by  your  own  experience,  for  you  are 
careful  about  the  laws  of  the  Jews,  a  qation  which  I  hate 
above  every  other,  and  you  are  indifferent  about  the  imperial 
commands  of  your  sovereign.  You  fear  the  multitude. 
Had  you  not  with  you  then  t>]ie  military  forces  which  all  the 
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eastern  nations,  and  the  chief  of  them  all,  the  Farthians, 
fterP  But  jovL  pitied  them,  Jrda  paid  more  attention  io 
feelings  of  compassion  than  to  the  express  commands  of 


**  Make  your  pretext  of  the  hanrest,  hut  jou  jonrself  ^hall 
soon  find  that  jou  have  hrought  on  joui^  own  h^  a  punish- 
ment which  cannot  be  averted  bj  anj  pretexts  or  excuses. 
Blame  the  necessity  for  collectiug  the  crops,  and  for  making 
adeqnate  proyision  for  mj  armies,  for  even  if  a  complete 
scarcity  were  to  oppress  Judsa,  still  are  there  not  vast 
reffions  on  its  borders  of  ereat  fertility  and  productiveness, 
sufficient  and  able  to  supply  all  necessary  food,  and  to  make 
up  for  the  deficiency  of  one  district  P  but  why  do  I  speak 
in  this  way  before  acting  P  And  why  is  thele  no  one  who 
anticipates  my  intentions  P  He  who  delays  shall  first  find 
out  that  he  is  receiving  the  wages  of  his  delay  by  suffering  in  • 
his  own  person.  I  mil  say  no  more,  but  I  shall  not  forget 
the  matter.'* 

And  alter  a  brief  interval,  he  dictated  to  one  of  his 
secretaries  an  answer  to  Petrohius,  praisinff  hiin  in  appear- 
ance for  his  prudence,  and  for  his  careml  and  accurate 
consideration  of  the  future,  for  he  was  very  careful  with 
respect  to  the  governors  of  the  provinces,  seeing  that  they 
had  at  all  times  p^reat  facilities  for  making  innovations  or 
revolutions,  especially  if  they  happened  to  be  in  districts  of 
importance,  and  in  command  of  powerful  armies  Such  as  was 
on  the  Euphrates  for  the  protection  of  Syria.  Therefore, 
being  very  civil  to  him  in  words  and  in  his  letters,  he  con- 
cealed his  anger  till  a  favourable  opportunity ^  though  he  was 
very  much  exasperated ;  but  at  the  end  of  the  letter,  after 
having  mentioned  every  other  Subject,  he  desired  him  not  to 
be  so  anxious  about  anything  as  about  the  speedy  erection 
and  dedication  of  the  statue,  for  that  bv  this  time  the  harvest 
must  have  been  able  to  be  got  in,  whether  the  excuse  was 
originally  an  honest  and  true  or  only  a  plausible  one. 

aXXy.  However  a  short  time  afterwards  King  Agrippa 
arrived  in  Borne,  according  to  custom,  to  jpay  his  respects  to 
CaiuB,  and  he  knew  absolutely  nothing  either  of  what 
Petronius  had  written  in  his  letter,  or  of  what  Caius  had 
vmtten  in  his  first  or  second  epistle,  but  by  his  irregular 
motions  and  agitations,  and  by  tnd  excitement  which  shone 
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in  his  eyes,  he  oonjeotured  that  he  had  some  anger  smoulder- 
ing beneath,  and  he  considered,  and  pondered,  and  turned 
over  every  matter  in  every  direction,  racking  his  brain  for 
every  reason,  whether  great  or  small,  to  see  whether  he  had 
said  or  dbne  anything  unbecoming,  and  when  he  felt  sure 
that  he  had  done  absolutely  nothing,  he  conjectured,  as  was 
natural,  that  it  was  some  one  else  with  whom  he  was 
offended.  But  again,  when  he  saw  that  he  looked  morosely 
at  him,  and  that  he  kept  his  eyes  continually  fixed  on  him, 
and  on  no  one  else  who  was.  ever  present,  he  began  to  be 
alarmed,  and  though  he  often*  thoi^ht  of  ]^utting  the 
question  to  him,  he  restrained  himself,  reflectmg  in  this 
manner :  '*  Perhaps  by  doing  so  I  may  draw  down  on  myself 
the  threats  which  as  it  is  are  destined  for  others,  by  bring- 
inff  upon  myself  a  suspicion  of  being  a  busybody,  and  a  rash 

•   and  audacious  nuMi/* 

Therefore,  when  Oaius  saw  th^it  he  was  in  a  state  of  great 
alarm  and  perploxitv.  for  he  was  very  acute  at  comprehend- 
ing a  man's  inmost  aesi^s  and  feeuhgs  from  his  outward 
appeiurance  and  expression  of  countenance,  he  said,  **  You 
are  embarrassed,  O  Agrippa.  I  will  relieve  you  from  your 
perplexity.  Though  you  have  lived  with  me  for  such  a 
len^h  of  time,  arp  you  yet  ignorant  that  I  speak  not  only 
with  my  Toice,  but  also  with  my  eyes,  intimating  eveiything, 

l^i;^  say  the  least  of  it,  as  piuch  in  one  way  as  in  the  other  ? 

I  x^our  loyal  and  excellent  fellow  citizens,  the  oidy  nation  of 
men  upon  the  whole  face  of  the  earth  by  whom  Oaius  is  not 
esteemed  to  be  a  god,  appear  now  to  be  even  desiring  to 
plot  my  death  in  their  obstinate  disobedience,  for  when  I 
commanded  mj  statue  in  the  character  of  Jupiter  to  be 
erected  in  their  temple,  they  raised  the  whole  of  their 
people,  and  quitted  the  city  and  the  whole  country  in  a 
Dody,  under  pretence  of  addressing  a  petition  to  me,  but  in 
reality  being  determined  to  act  in  a  manner  contrary  to  the 

lo3mmands  which  I  had  imposed  upon  them.*' 

And  when  he  was  about  to  add  other  charges  against 
them  Agrippa  fell  into  such  a  state  of  grief  that  be  changed 
into  all  sorts  of  colours,,  becoming  at  the  same  moment 
bloodshot,  and  pale,  and  livid,  for  he  was  all  over  sgitation 
and  trembling  irom  the  top  of  his  head  down  to  nis  feet, 
and  a  quivering  and  shaking  seized  upon  and  disordered  all 
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Us  liubt  And  ^teiy  member  of  his  bodj,  all  hk  msmn^  ftnd 
tntuidee,  and  herres  beihg  related  and  enfeebled,  ao  tbat  he 
fainted  aintfi  and  Would  hate  fallen  down  if  aome  of  the 
bjatanders  had  not  aiipporfced  him. 

And  they  beiiig  cotnmanded  to  carry  him  home,  bore  him 
to  his  palace^  where  he  Ikj  for  some  time  in  a  state  of  torpor 
without  toj  one  utaderstanding  what  sudden  misfortune 
had  brought  him  into  this .  state.  Therefore  Gains  waa 
exasperated  still  more  against  our  nation,  and  cherished  a 
more  furious  angel^  against  us  than  before,  "  For,'*  said  he, 
*'  if  Agrippa,  who  is  mt  most  intimate  and  dearest  friend, 
and  one  lK>und  to  me  dy  so  manj  benefits,  is  so  completely 
under  the  influence  of  his  national  customs  that  he  cannot 
bear  even  to  heat  a  word  against  them,  but  faints  away  to 
such  a  degree  as  to  be  near  dying,  what  must  one  eipect 
will  be  theieelings  of  others  who  have  no  motive  or  influence 
to  drAw  them  the  other  Way  P** 

AmppA,  then,  during  all  that  day  and  the  mreater  portion 
of  the  next  day,  lay  in  a  state  oi  profound  stupor,  being 
completely  unconscious  of  eTerrthmjB^  that  passed;  but 
about  eyening  he  raised  his  heaa  a  little,  ana  for  a*  short 
time  o|>ened,  though  with  difficulty,  his  languid  eyes,  and 
with  dmi  and  indistinct  yision  looked  upon  tne  people  who 
surrounded  Umi  though  he  was  not  as  yet  able  to  distmguish 
clearly  between  their  several  forms  and  features ;  and  theh 
again  relapsing  into  sleep,  he  became  tranquil,  getting  into 
a  better  condition  than  at  first|  as  those  about  hihl  eould 
conjecture  from  his  breathing  and  from  the  state  of  his 
body*  f 

And  afterwards,  when  he  awoke  again^  and  rose  up,  he 
asked,  "  Where  now  am  I  f  Am  I  with  Cains  P  Is  my 
lord  himself  here  ?**•*  And  they  replied,  **  Be  ofgood  cheer ; 
Tou  are  by. yourself  in  your  own  palace..  Caius  is  not 
here.  Tou  have  now  had  a  Sufficient  tranquil  sleep,  but 
now  turn  and  raise  yourself,  and  rest  upon  your  elbow,  and 
recognise  those  who  are  about  you;  they  are  all  vour  own 
people^  those  of  your  friends,  and  fSreedmen,  and  domestics, 
who  honour  yoii  above  all  others,  and  who  are  honoured  by 
you  in  return.**  And  he,  for  he  was  now  beainning  to 
recover  firom  his  state  of  stupefiM^tion,  saw  feeling  of 
sympathy  ^in  every .  one's  facoi  and  when  his  physicians 
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ordered  most  of  tbem  to  leave  tbe  room,  that  thej  might 
refresh  his  bodj  with  anointing  and  seasonable  foo^  "  Qo,** 
said  he,  ^  for  70a  must  by  all  means  take  care  ihtii  I  may 
haye  a  more  carefuUy  regulated  way  of  life,  for  it  is  not 
sufficient  for  mc^  unfortunate  man  that  I  am,  to  ward  off 
hunger  by  a  bare,  and  scanty,  and  economical,  and  precise 
use  of  liecessary  jfood ;  nor  should  I  haye  attended  to  any 
such  matters  if'^it  had  not  been  my  object  to  pronde  my 
miserable  n:^on  with  the  last  resource  which  my  mind 
fugffests  to  me  by  way  of  assisting  it.**  Accordingly,  he, 
shedding  abundance  01  tears,  and  eating  just  what  was 
necessary  without  any  sauce  or  seasoning,  and  drinking  no 
mixed  wine  but  only  tastine  water,  soon  left  off  eating. 
'^My  miserable  stomach,"  said  he,  "recoils  £tom  the  things 
which  it  demanded ;  and  now  what  ought  I  to  do  but  address 
myself  to  Gains  with  respect  to  existing  circumstances  P*' 

XXX YI.  And  haying  taken  tablets,  he  ¥nrites  to  him  in 
the  following  manner:  *'0  master,  feur  and  shame  haye 
taken  firom  me  all  courage  to  come  into  your  presence  to 
address  you ;  since  fear  teaches  me  to  dread  jour  threats ; 
and  shame,  out  of  respect  for  the  greatness  of  ;^our  power 
and  dignity,  keeps  me  silent.  But  a  writing  will  show  n^j 
request,  which  1  now  here  offer  to  you  as  my  earnest 
petition.  In  all  men,  O  emperor !  a  loye  of  their  country  is 
mnate,  and  an  eager  fondness  for  their  national  customs  and 
laws.  And  concemine  these  matters  there  is  no  need  that 
I  should  giye  you  in^rmation,  since  you  haye  a  heart-felt 
loye  of  your  own  country,  and  a  deeply-seated  respect  for 
your  national  customs.  And  what  belongs  to  themselyes 
appears  beautiful  to  eyery  one,  eyen  if  it  is  not  so  in  reality; 
for  they  judge  of  these  things  not  more  by  reason  than  oy 
the  feelings  of  affection.  iUid  I  am,  as'  you  know,  a  Jew; 
and  Jerusi^em  is  my  country,  in  which  there  is  erected  the 
holy  temple  of  the  most  high  Gh>d.  Ai^d  I  haye  kings  for 
my  granofi^thers  and  for  my  ancestors,  the  greater  part  of 
whom  haye  been  called  high  priests,  looking  upon  their  royal 
power  as  inferior  to  their  office  as  priests ;  and  thinking  that 
the  high  priesthood  is  aa  much  superior  to  the  power  of  a 
king,  as  GFod  is  superior  io  man ;  for  that  the  one  is  occupied 
in  rendering  seryice  to  God,  and  the  other  has  only  the  care 
of  goyeming  them.    Accordingly  I,  being  one  of  this  nation, 
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and  being  attached  to  this  coontrr  and  to  liacli  a  templo^ 
address  to  jou  this  petition  on  behalf  of  them  all;  on 
behalf  of  the  nation,  that  it  maj  not  be  looked  upon  by  you 
in  a  light  contrary  to  the  true  one ;  since  it  is  a  most  pious 
and  holy  nation,  and  one  from  the  beginning  most  loyally 
disposea  to  your  family. 

"  For  in  all  the  particulars  in  which  men  are  enjoined  by 
the  laws,  and  in  which  they  have  it  in  their  power  to  show 
their  piety  and  loyalty,  my  nation  is  inferior  to  none  what- 
eyer  in  Asia  or  m  Europe,  whether  it  be  in  respect  of 
prayers,  or  of  the  supply  of  sacred  offerings,  or  in  the 
abundance  of  its  sacrifices,  not  merely  of  such  as  are  offered 
on  occasions  of  the  public  festiyals,  but  in  those  which  are 
continually  offered  day  after  day;  by  which  means  they 
show  their  loyalty  ana  fidelity  more  surely  than  by  thei^ 
moufch  and  tongue,  proyingr  it  by  the  designs  of  their  honest 
hearts,  not  indeed  saying  tnat  they  are  friends  to  Caesar,  but 
being  so  in  reality. 

"  Concerning  the  holy  city  I  must  now  say  what  is  necessaH'. 
It,  as  I  haye  already  stated,  is  my  natiye  country,  and  the 
metropolis,  not  only  of  the  one  country  of  Judoa,  but  also 
of  many,  by  reason  of  the  colonies  which  it  has  sent  out  from 
time  to  time  into  the  bordering  districts  of  Egypt,  Phoenicia, 
Syria  in  greneral,  and  especially  that  part  of  it  wnich  is  called 
CoBlo-Syna,  and  alsb  wifcb  those  more  distant  regions  of 
Famphj^lia,  Cilicia,  the  greater  part  of  Asia  Minor,  as  far  as 
Bithynia,  and  the  farthermost  comers  of  Pontus.  And  in 
the  same  manner  into  Europe,  into  Thessaly,  and  Bceotia, 
and  Macedonia,  and  ^tolia,  and  Attica,  and  Argos,  and 
Corinth  and  all  the  most  fertile  and  wealthiest  districts  of 
Peloponnesuft.  And  not  only  are  the  continents  full  of 
Jewish  colonies,  but  also  all  tne  most  celebrated  islands  are 
so  too ;  such  as  Eubosa,  and  Cyprus,  and  Crete. 

"  I  say  nothing  of  the  countnes  beyond  the^Euphrates,  for 
nil  of  them  except  a  yery  small  portion,  and  Babylon,  and 
all  the  satrapies  around,  which  haye  any  adyantages  whateyer 
of  soil  or  climate,  haye  Jews  settled  in  them.  So  that  if  my 
natiye  land  is,  as  it  reasonably  may  be,  looked  upon  as 
entitled  to  a  share  in  your  fayour,  it  is  not  one  city  only 
that  would  then  be  benefited  by  you,  but  ten  thousand  of 
them  in  eyery  region  of  the  habitable  worlds  in  Europcj,  in 
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Aria,  and  in  Afirica,  on  the  continent,  in  the  islanda,  on  the 
coasts,  and  in  the  inland  parts.  And  it  corresponds  well 
to  the  greatness  of  your  good  fortune,  that,  bj  conferring 
benefits  on  one  citj,  you  should  also  benefit  ten  thousand 
others,  so  that  your  renown  may  be  celebrated  in  eyery  part 
of  the  habitable  world,  and  many  praises  of  you  may  be 
combined  with  thanksgiying. 

**  You  haye  thought  the  natiye  countries  of  some  of  your 
frionds  worthy  of  being  admitted  to  share  all  the  privilegea 
of  the  Boman  constitution ;  and  those  who  but  a  little  while 
ago  were  slaves,  became  the  masters  of  others  who  also 
enjoyed  your  fayour  in  a  higher,  or  at  all  eyents  not  in  a 
lower  degree,  and  they  were  delighted  too  at  the  causes  of 
your  beneficence.  And  I  indeed  am  perfectly  aware  that  I 
belong  to  the  class  which  is  in  subjection  to  a  lord  and 
master,  and  also  that  I  am  admitted  to  the  honour  of  being 
one  of  your  companions,  being  inferior  to  you  in  respect  of 
my  birthright  and  natural  rank,  and  inferior  to  no  one 
whomsoever,  not  to  say  the  most  eminent  of  all  men,  in  good 
will  and  loyalty  towards  you,  both  because  that  is  my 
natural  disposition,  and  also  in  consequence  of  the  number 
of  benefits  vrith  which  you  have  enriched  me ;  so  that  if  I  in 
consequence  had  felt  confidence  to  implore  you  myself  on 
behalf  of  my  country,  if  not  to  grant  to  it  the  Boman  con- 
stitution, at  least  to  confer  freedom  and  a  remission  of  taxes 
on  it,  I  should  not  have  thought  that  I  had  any  reason  to 
fear  your  displeasure  for  preferrinff  such  a  petition  to  you, 
and  for  requesting  that  most  desirable  of  all  things,  your 
favour,  which  it  can  do  you  no  harm  to  grant,  and  which  is 
the  most  advantageous  of  all  things  lor  my  country  to 
receive. 

*'  For  what  can  possibly  be  a  more  desirable  blessing  for  a 
'subject  nation  than  the  good  will  of  its  sovereign  P  It  M'as 
at  J  erusalem,  O  emperor  1  that  your  most  desirable  succes- 
sion to  the  empire  was  first  announced;  and  the  news  of 
your  advancement  spread  from  the  holy  city  all  over  the 
continent  on  each  side,  and  was  received  with  great  eladness. 
And  on  this  account  that  cit^  deserves  to  meet  wiUi  favour 
at  your  hands ;  for,  as  in  families  the  eldest  children  receive 
the  highest  honours  as  their  birthright,  because  they  were 
the  first  to  give  the  name  of  Either  and  mothe^  to  their 
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parentSy  so,  in  like  manner,  since  this  is  first  of  all  the  cities 
in  the  east  to  salute  you  as  emperor,  it  ou^ht  to  receire 
greater  benefit  from  you  than  any  other ;  or  if  not  greater, 
at  all  erents  as  great  as  any  other  city. 

"Haying  now  adyanced  these  pleas  on  the  ground  of  justice, 
and  made  these  petitions  on  benalf  of  my  natiye  country,  I 
now  come  at  last  to  my  supplication  on  behalf  of  the  temple. 
0  my  lord  and  master,  Caius !  this  temple  has  neyer,  from 
the  time  of  its  original  foundation  until  now,  admitted  any 
form  made  by  hands,  because  it  has  been  the  abode  of  God. 
Now,  pictures  and  images  are  only  imitations  of  those  gods 
who  are  perceptible  to  the  outward  senses ;  but  it  was  not 
considered  by  oiir  ancestors  to  be  consistent  with  the 
reyerence  due  to  God  to  make  any  image  or  representation 
of  the  invisible  God.    Agrippa,  when  he  came  to  the  temple^ 
did  honour  to  it,  and  he  was  thy  grandfather ;  aUd  so  did  ^ 
Augustus,  when  by  his  letters  he  commanded  all  first  fruits 
from  all  quarters  to  be  sent  thither  $  and  by  the  continual  t 
sacrifice.    And  thy  great  grandmother O 

"  On  which  account,  no  one,  whether  Gh-eek  or  barbarian, 
satrap,  or  king,  or  implacable  enemy ;  no  sedition,  no  war, 
no  capture,  no  destruction,  no  occurrence  that  has  evet 
taken  plade,  has  eyef  threatened  this  temple  with  such 
innoyation  as  to  place  in  it  any  image,  or  statue,  or  any 
work  of  any  kind  made  with  hands;  for,  though  enemies 
have  displayed  their  hostility  to  the  inhabitiints  of  the  * 
country,  still,  either  reverence  or  fear  has  possessed  theM 
sufficiently  to  prevent  them  from  abrogating  any  of  the  laws 
which  were  es&blished  at  the  beginniug,  as  tending  to  the 
honour  of  the  Creator  and  Father  of  the  universe ;  for  they 
knew  that  it  is  these  and  similar  actions  which  bring  after 
them  the  irremediable  calamities  of  heaven-sent  aflUc- 
tions.  On  which  account  they  have  been  careful  not  to 
sow  an  impious  seed,  fearing  lest  they  should  be  compelled 
to  teap  its  natural  barest,  in  a  fruit  bearing  utter 
destruction. 

XXXVII.  "But  why  lieed  I  invoke  the  assistance  of 

forei^  witnesses  when  I  havd  plenty  with  whom  I  can 

furnish  you  from  among  your  own  countrymen  and  friends  ? 

tlfarcus  Agrippa,  your  ovm  grandfather  on  the  mother's 

■idci  the  moment  that  he  arrived  in  Judfta,  when  Herod, 
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my  grandfatliery  was  king  of  the  country,  thought  fit  to  go 
up  from  the  sea-ooast  to  the  metropoliB,  which  wa«  inliuuL 
/LaA  when  he  had  beheld  the  temple,  and  the  decorations  of 
the  priests,  and  the  piety  and  holiness  of  the  people  of  the 
country,  he  marvelled,  looking  upon  the  whole  matter  as 
one  of  great  solemnity  and  entitled  to  great  respect,  and 
thinking  that  he  had  beheld  what  was  too  magnificent  to  be 
described.    And  he  could  talk  of  nothing  else  to  his  oom- 

j  pauions  but  the  magnificence  of  the  temple  and  every  tbing 

Connected  with  it. 

"  Therefore,  every  day  that  he  remained  in  the  city,  by 
reason  of  his  firiendship  for  Herod,  he  went  to  that  sacrecl 
place,  being  delighted  with  the  spectacle  of  the  buildinff, 
and  of  the  sacrifices,  and  all  the  ceremonies  connected  wim 
the  worship  of  Ood,  and  the  regularity  which  was  observed, 
and  the  dignity  and  honour  paid  to  the  high  priest,  and  his 
grandeur  when  arrayed  in  hu  sacred  vestments  and  when 
about  to  begin  the  sacrifices.  Aud  after  he  had  adorned 
the  temple  with  all  the  ofierings  in  his  power  to  contribute, 
and  had  conferred  many  benefits  on  the  inhabitants,  doinf 
them  many  important  services,  and  having  said  to  HeroS 
many  friendly  things,  and  havh:^^  been  replied  to  in 
corresponding  terms,  he  was  conducted  ba^k  again  to  the 
sea  coast,  and  to  the  harbour,  and  that  not  by  one  city  oidr 
but  by  the  whole  country,  having  branches  strewed  in  his 
road,  and  being  greatly  admired  and  respected  for  his 

^piety.    . 

1^  ''What  again  did  your  other  grandfather,  Tiberius  Oassar, 
do  ?  does  not  he  appear  to  have  adopted  an  exactly  similar 
line  of  conduct?  At  all  events,  during  the  three  and 
twenty  years  that  he  was  emperor,  he  preserved  the  form  of 
worship  in  the  temple  as  it  had  been  handed  down  from  the 
earliest  times,  without  abrogating  or  altering  the  slightest 

(particular  of  it. 

XXXVIII,  "  Moreover,  I  have  it  in  my  power  to  relate 
one  act  of  ambition  on  his  part,  though  I  suffered  ai^ 
infinite  number  of  evils  when  be  was  alive ;  but  nevertheless 
the  truth  is  considered  dear,  and  much  to  be  honoured  by 
vou.  £ilate  was  one  of  the  emperor's  lieutenants,  having 
Deen  appomted  governor  of  Judii^  He,  not  more  with  the 
odject  of  doing  hoi^our  to  Tiberius  than  with  that  of  yexing 
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the  multitude,  dedicated  some  gilt  fthiMds  in  the  palace  ot 
Herod,  in  the  holy  city ;  which  had  no  form  nor  any  othei^ 
forbidden  thine  represented  on  them  except  some  necessary 
inscription,  which  mentioned  these  two  »cts,  the  name  of 
the  person  who  had  placed  them  there,  And  the  person  in 
whose  honour  they  were  so  placed  there.  But  when  the 
multitude  heard  what  had  been  done,  imd  ^hen  the  circum- 
ntance  became  notorious,  then  the  people,  putting  forward 
the  four  sods  of  the  king,  who  were  m  no  respect  inferior  to 
the  kings  themselves,  in  fottune  or  in  rank,  aiid  his  other 
descendants,  and  those  magistrates  who  were  toiong  them 
at  the  time,  entreated  him  to  alter  and  to  rectify  the  inno- 
vation which  he  had  committed  in  respect  of  the  shields; 
and  not  to  make  any  alteration  in  their  national  customs, 
which  had  hitherto  been  preserved  without  any  interruption, 
without  being  in  the  least  degree  changed  by  any  king  or 
emperor. 

"  But  when  he  steadfastly  refused  this  petition  (for  he  was 
a  man  of  a  very  inflexible  disposition,  and  very  merciless  as 
well  as  very  obstinate),  they  cried  onti  'Do  not  cause  a 
sedition ;  do  not  make  war  upon  us ;  do  not  destroy  the 
peace  which  exists.  The  honour  of  the  emperoi*  is  not 
identical  with  dishonour  to  the  ancient  laws ;  let  it  not  be 
to  you  a  prett3nce  for  heaping  insult  on  our  nation.  Tibe- 
rius is  not  desirous  that  any  of  our  laws  or  custom^  shall  be 
destroyed.  And  if  you  yourself  say  that  he  is,  show  UA 
either  some  command  from  him,  or  some  letter,  or  some- 
thing of  the  kind,  that  we,  who  have  been  sent  to  you  as 
ambassadors,  may  cease  to  trouble  you,  and  may  address  our 
supplications  to  ydiir  master.'  ^ 

"  But  this  last  sentence  exasperated  him  in  the  greatest  I 
possible  degree,  fts  h6  fenred  lest  the^  might  in  ireality  go  on 
an  embassy  to^  the  emperor,  and  might  impeach  him  with 
respect  to  other  particulars  of  his  government,  in  respect  of 
his  corruption,  and  his  acts  of  insolence,  and  his  rapine,  and 
his  habit  of  insulting  people,  and  his  cruelty,  and  his 
continual  murders  of  people  untried  and  uncondemnedi  and 
his  never  ending,  ana  gratuitous,  and  most  grievous  in-^ 
humanity.  Therefore,  being  exceedingly  angry,  and  being 
at  all  times  a  man  of  most  ferocious  passions,  he  was  in 
gteat  perplexity,  neither  venturing  to  take  down  what  he 
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had  once  set  up,  nor  wishing  to  do  any  thing  which  could 
be  acceptable  to  his  subjects,  and  at  the  same  time  being 
sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  firmness  of  Tiberius  on  these 
points.  And  those  who  were  in  power  in  our  nation,  seeinff 
this,  and  perceiying  that  he  was  inclined  to  change  bis  mind 
^  to  what  he  had  done,  but  that  he  was  not  wUling  to  b^ 
thought  tq  do  so,  wrote  a  most  supplicatory  letter  to 
Tiberius.  And  he,  when  he  had  read  it,  what  cud  he  say  of 
Pilate,  and  what  threats  did  he  utter  against  him !  But  it 
is  beside  our  purpose  at  present  to  relate  to  you  how  yery 
angry  he  was,  although  ne  was  not  yery  liame  to  sudden 
anger;  since  the  facts  speak  for  themselyes;  for  immedi* 
ateiy,  without  putting  any  thing  off  till  the  next  day,  be 
wrote  a  letter,  reproaching  and  reyiliog  him  in  the  most 
bitter  manner  for  his  act  of  unprecedented  audacity  and 
/  wickedness,  and  commanding  him  immediately  to  take  down 
I  the  shields  and  to  conyey  them  away  from  the  metropolis  of 
(judiea  to  Oflssarea,  on  the  sea  which  had  been  namid 
CaBsarea  Augusta,  afler  his  grandfather,  in  order  that  they 
might  be  set  up  in  the  temple  of  Augustus.  And  accorcl* 
in^y,  they  were  set  up  in  that  edifice.  And  in  this  way  he 
proyided  for  two  matters :  both  for  the  honour  due  tp  the 
emperor,  and  for  the  preservation  of  the  ancient  customs  of 
the  city. 

XXaTX.  ''  Now  the  things  set  up  on  that  occasion  were 
shields,  on  which  there  was  no  representation  of  any  living 
thing  whatever  engraved.  But  now  the  thing  proposed  to 
be  erected  is  a  colossal  statue.  Moreover,  then  the  erection 
was  in  the  dwelling-house  of  the  governor ;  but  they  say, 
th^t  which  is  now  contemplated  is  to  be  in  the  inmost  part 
of  the  temple,  in  the  very  holy  of  holies  itself,  into  which, 
ouce  in  the  year,  the  high  priest  enters,  on  the  day  called 
the  great  £Mt,  to  offer  incense,  and  on  no  other  day,  being 
thon  about  in  aooordanoe  with  our  national  law  also  to  offer 
,.  up  prayers  for  a  fertile  and  ample  supply  of  blessings,  and 
^y  I  for  peace  to  all  mankind.  And  if  any  one  else,  I  will  not 
say  of  the  Jews,  but  even  of  the  priests,  and  those  not  of  the 
lowest  order,  but  even  those  who  are  in  the  rank  next  to  the 
firdt,  should  go  in  there,  either  with  him  or  after  him,  or 
^yen  if  the  yery  high  priest  himself  should  enter  in  thither 
on  two  days  in  the  year,  or  three  or  four  times  on  the  same 
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day,  he  is  subjected  to  iiieTitable  death  for  his  impiety,  so  ^r^ 
great  are  the  precautions  taken  bj  our  law^rer  with  respect 
to  the  holj  of  holies,  as  he  determined  to  preserre  it  alone 
inaccessible  to  and  untouched  bj  any  human  being. 

"  How  many  deaths  then  do  you  not  suppose  that  the 
people,  who  have  been  taueht  to  regard  this  place  with  such 
holy  reverence,  would  wiUingly  endure  rather  than  see  a 
statue  introduced  into  it  P    I  yerily  believe  that  they  would  ' 
rather  slay  all  their  whole  fiimilies,  with  their  wives  and 
chfldren,  and  themselves  last  of  all,  in  the  ruins  of  their 
houses  and  families,  and  Tiberius  knew  this  well.   And  what 
did  your  great-grandfather,  the  most  excellent  of  all  em- 
perors that  ever  lived  upon  the  earth,  he  who  was  the  first  to 
nave  the  i^peUation  of  Augustus  eiven  him,  on  account  oTl 
his  virtue  and  good  fortune;  &e  who  diffused  peace  in  every 
direction  over  earth  and  sea,  to  the  very  furthest  extremitiesi 
of  the  world  P    Did  not  he,  when  he  had  heard  a  report  oT^ 
the  peculiar  characteristics  of  our  temple,  and  that  tnere  is 
in  it  no  ihaaffe  or  representation  made  by  hands,  no  visible 
likeness  of  Him  who  is  invisible,  no  attempt  at  any  imita- 
tion of  his  nature,  did  not  he,  I  say,  marvel  at  and  honour 
it  P  for  as  he  was  imbued  with  something  more  than  a  mefe\ 
smattering  of  philosophy,  inasmuch  as  he  had  deeply  feasted 
on  it.  and  oontmuod  to  feast  on  it  erery  day.  he  partly  retraced 
in  his  recollection  all  the  precepts  of  philosophy  which  his 
mind  had  previously  learnt,  and  parUy  also  he  kept  his 
-  learning  alive  by  the  conversation  of  the  literary  men  who 
were  always  about  him ;  for  at  his  banquets  and  entertain- 
ments, the  greatest  part  of  the  time  was  devoted  to  learned 
conversation,  in  order  that  not  only  his  friends'  bodies  butj 
their  minds  also  might  be  nourished.  ^"^^ 

.  XL.  "  And  though  I  might  be  able  to  establish  this  fact, 
and  demonstrate  to  you  the  feelings  of  Augustus,  your  great 
grandfather,  by  an  abundance  of  proofs,  I  will  be  content  ^ith^ 
two ;  for,  in  the  first  place,  he  sent  commandments  to  aflj 
the  governors  of  the  different  provinces  throughout  Asia, 
because  he  heard  that  the  sacred  first  fruits  were  neglected, 
enjoining  them  to  permit  the  Jews  alone  to  assemble 
together  in  the  synagogues,  for  that  these  assemblies  were 
not  revels,  which  from  drunkenness  and  intoxication  pro* 
ceeded  to  violence,  so  as  to  disturb  the  peaceful  condition  of 
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the  country,  but  were  rather  Bchools  of  temperance  and  jus- 
tice, as  the  men  who  met  in  them  were  studiers  of  yirtue, 
and  contributed  the  first  fruits  eyerj  year,  sending  com- 
missioners to  convey  the  holy  things  to  the  temple  in 
Jerusalem. 

'^  And,  in  the  next  place,  he  commanded  that  no  one  should 
hinder  the  Jews,  either  on  their  way  to  the  synagogues,  or 
when  bringing  their  contributions,  or  when  proceeding  in 
obedience  to  their  national  laws  to  Jerusalem,  for  theoe 
thinffs  were  expressly  enjoined,  if  not  in  so  many  words, 
at  au  events  in  effect ;  and  I  subjoin  one  letter,  in  order  to 
bring  conviction  to  you  who  are  our  master,  what  Caius 
Norbanus  Flaccus  wrote,  in  which  he  details  what  had  been 
written  to  him  by  Ceraar,  and  the  superscription  .of  the 
letter  is  as  follows :— 

CAIUS  irOBBAKUS  FLACOVS,  PBOOOKSUL,  TO  Tni  OOTIBKOBS 

OV  TUS  KPUKSIAVS,  GBXXTIirG. 

*^  ^  CsDsar  has  written  word  to  me,  that  the  Jews,  wherever 
they  are,  are  accustomed  to  assemble  together,  in  compli- 
ance with  a  peculiar  ancient  custom  of  their  nation,  to  con- 
tribute money  which  they  send  to  Jerusalem ;  and  he  does 
not  choose  that  they  should  have  any  hindrance  offered  to 
them,  to  prevent  them  from  doing  this;  therefore  I  have 
written  to  you,  that  you  may  know  that  I  command  that 
they  shall  be  allowed  to  do  these  things.* 

*'  Is  not  this  a  most  convincing  proof,  O  emperor,  of  the 
intention  of  Cassar  respecting  the  honours  paia  to  our  ten^- 
ple  which  he  had  adopted,  not  considering  it  ri^ht  that 
Decause  of  some  general  rule,  with  respect  to  meetugs,  the 
assemblies  of  the  Jews,  in  one  place  should  be  put  down, 
which  they  held  for  the  sake  of  offering  the  first  fruits,  and 
for  other  pious  objects  ? 

'*  There  is  also  another  piece  of  evidence,  in  no  respect 
inferior  to  this  one,  and  which  is  the  most  undeniable  proof 
r^of  the  will  of  Augustus,  for  he  commanded  perfect  saonfiues 
of  whole  burnt  offerings  to  be  offered  up  to  the  mpst  high 
God  every  day,  out  of  his  own  revenues,  which  are  per- 
formed up  to  the  present  time,  and  the  victims  are  two 
L  sheep  and  a  bull,  with  which  Ciesar  honoured  the  altar  of 
God,  well  knowing  that  there  is  in  the  temple  no  image 
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erected,  either  in  open  Bight  or  in  any  secret  ^srt  of  it.  But 
that  great  ruler,  wno  was  inferior  to  no  one  m  pbiloflophj, 
considered  within  himself,  that  it  is  necessary  in  terrestrial 
things,  that  an  especial  lioly  place  should  be  set  apart  for 
the  inirisible  God,  who  will  not  permit  any  visible  represent- 
ation of  himself  to  be  made,  by  which  to  arrive  at  a  partici- 
pation in  favourable  hopes  and  the  enjoyment  of  perfect' 
plessings. 

"  And  your  grandmother,  Julia  Auffusta,  followinff  the 
example  of  so  ereat  a  guide  in  the  patos  of  piety,  did  also 
adorn  the  temple  with  some  golden  vials  ana  censers,  and 
with  a  great  number  of  other  offerings',  of  the  most  costly 
and  magnificent  description;  and  what  was  her  object  in 
doing  this,  when  there  is  no  statue  erected  within  the  tem- 
ple p  for  the  minds  of  women  are,  in  some  degree,  weaker 
than  those  of  men,  and  are  not  so  well  able  to  comprehend 
a  thine  which  is  appreciable  only  by  the  intellect,  without 
any  aid  of  objects  addressed  to  the  outward  senses ;  but  she, 
as  she  surpassed  all  her  sex  in  other  particulars,  so  also  was 
she  superior  to  them  in  this,  by  reason  of  the  pure  learning 
and  wisdom  which  had  been  implanted  in  ner,  both  by 
nature  and  by  study ;  so  that,  having  a  masculine  intellect, 
she  was  so  sharpsighted  and  profound,  that  she  compre- 
hended what  is  appreciable  only  by  the  intellect,  even  more 
than  those  things  which  are  perceptible  by  the  outward 
senses,  and  looked  upon  the  latter  as  only  shadows  of  the 
former. 

XLI.  *'  Therefore,  O  master,  having  all  these  examples 
most  nearly  connected  with  yourself  and  your  family,  of  our 
purposes  and  customs,  derived  from  those  from  whom  you 
are  sprung,  of  whom  you  are  bom,  and  by  whom  you  have 
been  brought  up,  I  implore  you  to  preserve  those  principles 
which  each  of  those  persons  whom  I  have  mentioned  did 
preserve ;  they  who  were  themselves  possessed  of  imperial 
power  do,  by  their  laws,  exhort  you,  the  emperor ;  they  who 
were  august,  opeak  to  you  who  are  also  Augustus;  your 
grandfathers  and  ancestors  speak  to  their  descendant ;  num- 
bers of  authorities  address  one  individual,  all  but  saying,  in 
express  words :  Do  not  you  destroy  those  things  in  our 
councils  which  remain,  and  which  have  been  preserved  as 
permanent  laws  to  this  very  day ;  for  even  if  no  mischief 
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were  to  ensue  from  the  abrogation  of  them,  still,  at  all 
events,  the  result  would  be  a  feeling  of  uncertainty  respect- 
ing the  future,  and  such  uncertainty  is  full  of  fear,  even  to 
the  most  sanguine  and  confident,  if  they  are  not  despiaers 
of  divine  things. 

**  If  I  were  to  enumerate  the  benefits  which  I  myself  have 
received  at  your  hands,  the  day  would  be  too  short  for  me ; 
besides  the  fact  that  it  is  not  proper  for  one  who  has  under- 
taken to  speak  on  one  subject  to  branch  off  to  a  digression 
about  some  other  matter.  And  even  if  I  should  be  silent, 
the  facts  themselves  speak  and  utter  a  distinct  voice.  You 
released  me  when  I  was  bound  in  chains  and  iron.  Who  is 
there  who  is  ignorant  of  this  P  But  do  not,  after  having 
done  so,  O  emperor  1  bind  me  in  bonds  of  still  greater 
bitterness:  for  the  chains  from  which  you  released  me 
surrounded  a  part  of  m^  body,  but  those  which  I  am  now 
anticipating  are  the  chains  of  the  soul,  which  are  likely  to 
oppress  it  wholly  and  in  every  part ;  you  abated  from  me  a 
fear  of  death,  continually  suspended  over  my  head;  you 
received  me  when  I  was  almost  dead  through  fear;  you 
raised  me  up  as  it  were  from  the  dead.  Continue  your 
favour,  O  master,  that  your  Agrippa  may  not  be  dnven 
wholly  to  forsake  life ;  for  I  shall  appear  (if  you  do  not  do  so) 
to  have  been  released  from  bondage,  not  for  the  purpose  of 
being  saved,  but  for  that  of  being  made  to  perish  in  a  more 
conspicuous  manner. 

"  lou  have  given  me  the  greatest  and  most  glorious  in- 
heritance among  mankind,  the  rank  and  power  or  a  king,  at 
first  over  one  district,  then  over  another  and  a  more  import- 
ant one,  addineto my  kingdom  the  district  called  Trachonitis 
and  Galilee.  jDo  not  then,  O  master !  after  having  loaded 
me  with  means  of  superfluity,  deprive  me  of  what  is  actually 
necessary.  Do  not,  after  you  have  raised  me  up  to  the  most 
brilliant  light,  cast  me  down  again  from  my  eminence  to  the 
most  profound  darkness.  I  am  \^illing  to  descend  from 
this  splendid  position  in  which  you  have  placed  me ;  I  do 
not  deprecate  a  return  to  the  condition  in  which  I  was  a 
short  time  ago ;  I  will  give  up  everything ;  I  look  upon 
everything  as  of  less  importance  than  the  one  point  of  pre- 
serving the  ancient  customs  and  laws  of  my  nation  unaltered ; 
for  if  they  are  violated,  what  could  I  say,  either  to  my 
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fellow  countrymen  or  to  any  other  men  P  It  would  follow 
of  necessity  that  I  must  be  looked  upon  aa  one  of  two 
things,  either  aa  a  bctrajrer  of  mj  people,  or  as  one  who  is 
no  longer  accounted  a  fnend  bj  you.  And  what  could  be  a 
greater  misery  than  either  of  these  two  things  ?  For  if  I 
am  still  reckoned  among  the  company  of  your  mends,  I  shall 
then  receive  the  imputation  ot  treason  against  my  own 
nation,  if  neither  my  country  is  preserved  free  from  all  mis- 
fortune,  nor  even  the  temple  left  inviolate.  For  you,  great 
men,  preserve  the  property  of  your  companions  and  of  those 
who  take  refuge  in  your  protection  by  your  imperial  splen- 
dour and  magnificence.  And  if  you  have  any  secret  gnef  or< 
vexation  in  your  mind,  do  not  throw  me  into  prison,  like 
Tiberius,  but  deliver  me  from  any  anticipation  of  being 
thrown  into  prison  at  any  future  time;  command  me  at 
once  to  be  put  out  of  the  way.  For  what  advantage  would 
it  be  to  me  to  live,  who  place  my  whole  hopes  of  safety  and 
happiness  in  your  friendship  and  favour  ?" 

aLII.  Having  written  this  letter  and  sealed  it,  he  sent  it 
to  Caius,  and  then  shutting  himself  up  he  remained  in  his 
own  house,  full  of  agony,  confusion,  and  disorder,  and 
anxiety,  as  to  what  was  the  best  way  of  approaching  and  ad- 
dressing the  emperor ;  for  he  and  his  people  had  incurred  no 
slight  danger,  but  they  had  reason  to  apprehend  expulsion 
from  their  country,  and  slavery,  and  utter  destruction,  as 
impending  not  only  over  those  who  were  dwelling  in  the 
ho^  land,  but  over  all  the  Jews  in  every  part  of  the  world. 

]But  the  emperor,  having  taken  the  letter  and  read  it,  and 
having  considered  every  suggestion  which  was  contained  in 
it,  was  very  angry,  because  his  intentions  had  not  been  exe* 
cuted:  and  yet,  at  the  same  time,  he  was  moved  by  the 
appeals  to  his  justice  and  by  the  supplications  which  were 
thus  addressed  to  him,  and  in  some  respects  he  was  pleased 
with  Agrippa,  and  in  some  he  blamed  him.  He  blamed  him 
for  his  excessive  dedire  to  please  his  fellow  countrymen,  who 
were  the  only  men  who  had  resisted  his  orders  and  shown 
any  unwillingness  to  submit  to  his  deification;  but  he 
praised  him  for  concealing  and  disguising  none  of  his  feel- 
lugR,  which  conduct  ho  said  was  a  proof  of  a  liberal  and 
noble  disposition.  Therefore  being  somewhat  appeased,  at  C 
least  as  mr  as  appearance  went,  he  condescended  to  return 
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a  Bomewbat  favourable  answer,  granting  to  Agrippa  that 
bigbest  and  greatest  of  all  favours,  the  conseut  that  this 
erection  of  his  statue  should  not  take  place ;  and  be  com- 
manded letters  to  be  written  to  Publius  Petronius  the 
governor  of  Syria,  enjoining  him  not  to  allow  any  alterationa 
or  innovations  to  be  made  with  respect  to  the  temple  of  the 
Jews.  Nevertheless,  though  be  did  grant  him  tne  finvour, 
be  did  not  grant  it  without  any  alloy,  but  he  mingled  with  it 
agrievous  terror;  for  he  added  to  the  letter, — 
i^^  If  any  people  in  the  bordering  countries,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  metropolis  itself,  wishing  to  erect  altars  or 
temples,  nay,  images  or  statues,  in  honour  of  me  and  of  mj 
family  are  hindered  from  doing  so,  I  charge  you  at  once  to 
punish  those  who  attempt  to  binder  them,  or  else  to  bring 

Lihem  before  the  tribunal.**  Now  this  was  nothing;  ^else  but  a 
beginning  of  seditions  and  civil  wars,  and  an  indirect  way  of 
annulling  the  gift  which  he  appeared  to  be  granting.  "For 
some  men,  more  out  of  a  desire  of  mortifying  the  Jews  than 
from  any  feelings  of  loyalty  towards  Caius,  were  inclined  to 
fill  the  whole  country  with  erections  of  one  kind  or  another. 
But  they  who  beheld  the  violation  of  their  national  customs 
practised  before  their  eyes  were  resolved  above  all  things 
not  to  endure  such  an  injury  unresistindy.  But  Caius, 
judging  those  who  were  thus  excited  to  oisobedience  to  be 
M'orthy  of  the  most  severe  punishment  possible,  a  second 
time  orders  his  statue  to  be  erected  in  the  temple.  But  by 
the  providence  and  care  of  Ood,  who  beholds  all  things  and 
governs  all  things  in  accordance  with  justice,  not  one  of  the 
neighbouring  nations  made  any  movement  at  all )  so  that 
there  was  no  occasion  for  these  commands  being  carried  into 
effect,  and  these  inexorably  appointed  calamities  all  termi- 
nated in  only  a  moderate  degree  of  blame. 

What  advantage,  then,  was  gained  P  some  one  will  sav ; 
for  even  wheu  they  were  quiet,  Cuius  was  not  quiet ;  but  ho 
had  already  repented  of  the  favour  which  he  had  showed 
to  Agrippa,  and  bad  re-kindled  the  desires  which  he  had 

I  ^entertained  a  little  while  before ;  for  he  commanded  another 
statue  to  be  made,  of  colossal  size,  of  brass  gilt  over,  in  Bome, 
no  longer  moving  the  one  which  had  been  made  in  Sidon,  in 
order  that  the  people  might  not  be  excited  by  its  being 

t    moved,  but  that  while  they  remained  in  a  state  of  tranquillity 
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and  felt  released  from  tbeir  Buspicions,  it  migbt  in  a  period 
of  peace  be  suddenly  brought  to  the  country  in  a  ship,  and 
be  suddenly  erected  without  the  multitude  being  aware  of 
what  was  goine  on. 

XLIII.  And  he  was  intending  to  do  this  while  on  his 
Toyage  along  the  coast  during  the  period  which  he  had 
allotted  for  his  sojourn  in  Egypt.  For  an  indescribable  deH 
sire  occupied  his  mind  to  see  Alexandria,  to  which  he  was 
eager  to  go  with  all  iroas^inable  hasto,  and  when  he  had 
arrived  there  he  intended  to  remain  a  considerable  time, 
urging  that  the  deification  about  which  he  was  so  anxious, 
might  easily  be  originated  and  carried  to  a  great  height 
in  that  city  aboye  all  others,  and  then  that  it  would 
be  a  model  to  all  other  cities  of  the  adoration  to  which  he  / 
was  entitled,  inasmuch  as  it  was  the  greatest  of  all  the  cities 
of  the  east,  and  built  in  the  finest  situation  in  the  world. 
For  all  inferior  men  and  nations  are  eager  to  imitate  great 
men  and  great  states. 

Moreover,  Caius  was  in  other  respects  a  man  in  whose 
nature  there  was  nothing  stable  or  trustworthy  so  that, 
even  if  he  did  anything  good  or  kind,  he  speedily  repented 
of  it,  and  in  such  a  manner  that  he  soon  attempted  to  annul 
what  he  had  done  in  such  a  way  as  to  cause  even  greater 
affliction  and  injury  to  those  whom  he  had  favoured.  For 
instance,  he  released  some  prisoners,  and  then  for  no  reason 
whatever  he  threw  them  into  prison  a  second  time,  inflicting 
upon  them  a  second  calamity  more  grievous  than  the  first, 
namely,  that  which  was  caused  by  unexpected  misfortune. 
Again,  he  condemned  some  persons  to  banishment  who  had 
expected  sentence  of  death;  not  because  ihey  were  con- 
scious of  having  committed  crimes  deserving  of  death,  or 
indeed  of  any  punishment  at  all,  even  the  lightest,  but 
because  of  the  extravagant  inhumanity  of  their  master  they 
did  not  expect  to  escape.  Now  to  these  men,  banishment 
was  a  downright  gain,  and  equivalent  almost  to  a  restoration, 
since  they  looked  upon  it  that  they  had  escaped  the  greatest 
of  all  evifs,  the  danger  of  death.  But  no  l6ng  period  elapsed 
tl  b/fore  he  sent  some  soldiers  after  them,  though  no  ne^ 
'  circumstances  had  arisen,  and  put  to  death  simultaneously 
the  most  excellent  and  nobly-born  of  the  exiles  who  wei  e 
living  in  the  different  islands  as  their  own  countries,  and 
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who  were  beariDg  their  misfortuneB  in  the  most  contented 
manner,  inflicting  in  this  way  the  greatest  and  most  pitiable 
and  unexpected  misery  on  many  of  the  noblest  families  in 
Home. 

And  if  he  ever  gave  any  one  a  sum  of  money  as  a  gift,  he 
demanded  it  back  again  at  some  future  time,  not  a  simple 
loan  but  he  also  required  interest  and  compound  interest, 
and  often  treating  the  persons  themselves  who  had 
received  it  from  him  as  thieves,  and  punishing. them  with 
the  severest  penalties  for  having  stolen  it ;  for  he  was  not 
contented  that  those  miserable  men  should  return  what  bad 
been  given  to  them,  but  he  compelled  them  also  to  give  up 
all  their  property  which  they  had  inherited  from  their 
parents,  or  relations,  or  from  any  friends,  or  which,  having 
selected  a  life  of  industry  and  profit,  they  had  acquired  by 
their  own  resources. 
T^  And  those  who  appeared  to  be  in  the  greatest  credit 
with  him,  and  who  lived  with  him  in  a  round  of  pleasure,  as 
one  may  say,  with  great  appearances  of  friendship  and  good 
will,  were  greatly  injured  by  him,  being  compelled  to  expend 
large  sums  in  irregular,  and  illegal,  and  sudden  joumevs, 
and  in  entertainments ;  for  thev  lavished  whole  properties 
in  the  preparation  of  a  single  banquet,  so  that  they  were 
compelled  to  have  recourse  to  usurer,  so  vast  was  his  pro- 
digality ;  therefore  manv  men  deprecated  the  receiving  ot' 
any  favours  from  him,  thinking  not  only  that  it  was  of  no 
advantage,  but  even  that  they  were  only  a  bait  and  a  snare 
I    to  lead  them  into  intolerable  sufierine. 

So  great  therefore  was  his  inequality  of  temper  towards 
every  one,  and  most  especially  towards  the  nation  of  the 
Jews  to  which  he  was  most  bitterly  hostile,  and  accordingly 
beginning  in  Alexandria  he  took  from  them  all  their  syna- 
gogues there,  and  in  the  other  cities,  and  filled  them  all 
with  images  and  statues  of  his  own  form ;  for  not  caring 
about  any  other  erection  of  any  kind,  he  set  up  his  own 
statue  every  where  by  main  force ;  and  the  great  temple 
in  the  holy  city,  which  was  left  untouched  to  the  last,  having 
been  thought  worthy  of  all  possible  respect  and  preservation, 
he  altered  and  transformed  into  a  temple  of  his  own,  that  he 
micht  call  it  the  temple  of  the  new  Jupiter,  the  illustrious 
Caius. 
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What  is  this  that  tou  sajP  Do  Von,  who' are  a  tnati, 
seek  to  take  to  jourself  the  air  and  the  heaVen,  not  being 
content  with  the  yast  multitude  of  continents^  and  islands, 
and  nations,  and  countries  of  which  jou  enjoj  the  sove- 
reignty P  And  do  you  not  think  anj  one  of  the  gods  who 
are  worshipped  in  tnat  citj  or  by  our  people  worthjr  of  any- 
country  or  city  or  even  of  a&y  small  precinct  wmch  may 
have  been  conscnnrated  to  them  in  old  time,  and  dedicated  to  ' 
them  with  oracles  and  sacred  hytnns,  and  are  you  intending 
to  depriye  them  of  that,  that  in  all  the  yaat  ciixmmference  of 
the  world  there  may  be  no  visible  trace  or  memorial  to  be 
found  of  any  honour  or  pious  worship  paid  to  the  true  real 
living  Gt>d  r  Truly  you  are  suggesting  fine  hopes  to  the 
race  of  mankind ;  are  you  ignorant  that  you  are  bpening  the 
fountains  of  evils  of  every  kind,  makinp;  innovations,  and 
committing  acts  of  audacious  impiety  such  as  it  is  wicked  to 
do  and  even  to  think  of  ? 

XLIV.  It  is  worth  while  to  make  mention  of  what  we 
both  saw  and  heard,  when  we  were  sent  for  to  encounter  a 
contest  on  behalf  of  our  national  constitution ;  for  the  mo- 
ment that  we  entered  into  the  presence  of  thd  emperor  we 
perceived,  from  his  looks  and  from  the  state  of  agitation  in 
which  he  was,  that  we  had  come  not  before  a  judge  but 
before  an  accuser,  or  rather  I  should  say  before  the  open 
enemy  of  those  whom  he  looked  upon  as  opposed  to  his  will ; 
for  it  would  have  been  the  part  of  a  judffe  to  sit  with 
assessors  selected  because  of  their  virtue  and  learning,  when 
a  question  of  the  greatest  importance  was  being  investigated 
which  had  lain  dormant  for  four  hundred  je^i^  and  which, 
was  now  raised  for  the  first  time  among  many  myriads  of 
Alexandrian  Jews ;  and  it  would  have  been  proper  for  the 
contending  parties  with  their  advocates  to  staiid  on  each 
side  of  him,  and  for  him  to  listen  to  them  both  in  turn ;  first 
to  the  accusation  and  then  in  turn  to  the  defence,  according 
to  a  period  measured  by  water,*  and  then  retiring  the 
judee  should  deliberate  with  his  assessors  as  to  what  he 
ougnt  publicly  to  deliver  as  his  sentence  on  the  justice  of 
the  case ;  but  what  was  actually  done  resembled  rather  the 

^  The  time  alloHed  to  the  speeches  of  aclyocaies  in  the  Atheniim 
courts  of  justice  wm  measured  by  a  water-dock,  cXi ^Ipa,  something 
like  our  hour-glass  of  sand. 
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conduct  of  an  implacable  tyrant,  exhibiting,  uncontrolled 
authority  and  displeasure  and  pride. 

For  besides  that  he  in  no  particular  behaved  in  the  man- 
ner which  I  have  just  been  describing  as  proper,  bavins 
sent  for  the  managers  of  two  gardens,  the  Mscenatian  and 
the  Lamian  garden,  and  they  are  near  one  another  and  close 
to  the  city,  m  which  he  had  spent  three  or  four  days,  for 
that  was  the  place  in  which  this  theatrical  spectacle,  aimed 
at  the  happiness  of  a  whole  nation,  was  intended  to  be 
enacted  in  our  presence,  he  commanded  all  the  outer  build- 
ings to  be  opened  for  him,  for  that  he  wished  to  examine 
them  all  minutely;  but  we,  as  soon,  as  we  were  introduced 
into  his  presence,  the  moment  that  we  saw  him,  bent  to  (he 
ffround  with  all  imaginable  respect  and  adoration,  and  saluted 
nim  calling  him  the  emperor  Augustus ;  and  he  replied  to  ub 
in  such  a  aentle  and  oourteout  and  humane  manner  that  we 

Inot  only  despaired  of  attaining  our  object,  but  even  of  pre- 
serviDg  our  lives ;  for,  said  he,  ''  You  are  haters  of  God, 
inasmuch  as  you  do  not  think  that  I  am  a  god,  I  who  am 
already  confessed  to  be  a  god  by  every  other  nation,  but 
i  yho  am  refused  that  appellation  by  you."  And  then, 
stretching  up  his  hands  to  heaven,  he  uttered  an  ejacula- 
tion which  it  was  impious  to  hear,  much  more  would  it  be 
so  to  repeat  it  literally. 

And  inunediately  all  the  ambassadors  of  the  opposifce 
portion  were  filled  with  all  imaginable  joy,  thinking  that 
their  embassy  was  already  successful,  on  account  of  the  first 
words  uttered  by  Cains,  and  so  they  clapped  their  hands  and 
danced  for  joy,  and  called  him  by  every  title  which  is  appli- 
cable to  anv  one  of  the  gods. 

XLY.  And  while  he  was  triumphinff  in  these  super- 
human appellations,  the  sycophant  Isidorus,  seeing  the 
temper  in  which  he  was,  said,  "  0  master,  you  will  hate  with 
still  juster  vehemence  these  men  whom  you  see  before  you 
and  their  fellow  countrymen,  if  you  are  made  acquainted  with 
their  disaffection  and  disloyalty  towards  yourself;  for  when 
all  other  men  were  offering  up  sacrifices  of  thanksgiving  for 
your  safety,  these  men  alone  refused  to  offer  any  sacrifice  at 
all;  and  when  I  say,  'these  men,'  I  comprehend  all  the 
rest  of  the  Jews.*',  And  when  we  all  cried  out  with  one 
accord,  "  O  Lord  Caius,  we  are  falsely  accused ;  for  we  did 
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sacrifice,  and  we  offered  up  entire  hecatombs,  the  blood  of 
which  we  poured  in  a  libation  upon  the  altar,  and  the  flesh 
we  did  not  carrj  to  our  homes  to  make  a  feast  and  banquet 
upon  it,  as  it  is  the  custom  of  some  people  to  do,  but  wo 
committed  the  victims  entire  to  the  sacred  flame  as  a  burnt 
offering:  and  we  have  done  this  three  times  alreadj,  and 
not  once  only ;  on  the  first  occasion  when  jou  succeeded  to 
the  empire,  and  the  second  time  when  you  recoyered  from 
that  terrible  disease  with  which  all  the  habitable  world  was 
afflicted  at  the  same  time,  and  the  third  time  we  aacrificed 
in  hope  of  your  victory  over  the  Germans." 

**  Grant,     said  he,  "  that  all  this  is  true,  and  that  jou^ 
did  sacrifice;  neyertheless  you  sacrificed  to  another  god, 
and  not'for  mj  sake ;  and  trien  what  good  did  you  do  me  Pj 
Moreover  you  did  not  sacrifice  to  me.'* .  Immediately  apro^ 
found  shuddering  came  upon  us  the  first  moment  that  we 
heard  this  expression,  similar  to  that  which  overwhelmed  ua 
when  we  first  came  into  his  presence.     And  while  he  was 
saying  this  he  entered  into  the  outer  buildin|8,  examining 
the  chambers  of  the  men  and  the  chambers  oi  the  women, 
and  the  rooms  on  the  ground  floor,  and  all  the  apartments 
in  the  upper  story,  and  blaming  some  points  of  their  prepa- 
ration as  defective,  and  planning  alterations  and  suggesting 
designs,  and  giving  orders  himself  to  make  them  more  costly 
and  then  we  being  driven  about  in  this  way  followed  him 
up  and  down  through  the  whole  place,  being  mocked  and 
ridiculed  by  our  adversaries  like  people  at  a  play  in  the 
theatre ;  for  indieed  the  whole  matter  was  a  kind  of  farce :  the 
judge  assumed  the  part  of  an  accuser,  and  the  accusers  the 
part  of  an  unjust  judge,  who  look  upon  the  defendants  with 
an  eye  of  hostility,  and  act  in  accoroance  with  the  nature  of 
truth.    And  when  a  judge  invested  with  such  mightv  power 
besins  to  reproach  the  person  who  is  on  his  trial  t)efore  him 
it  IS  necessary  to  be  silent  $  for  it  is  possible  even  to  defend 
one's  self  in  silence,  and  especially  for  people  who  are  able  to 
make  no  reply  on. any  of  the  subjects  which  he  was  now 
investigating  and  desiring  to  understand,  inasmuch  as  our 
laws  and  our  customs  restrained  our  tongues,  and  shut  and 
-  sewed  up  our  mouths. 

But  when  he  had  givei)  some  of  his  orders  about  the 
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boQdmgB,  he  then  asked  a  yerj  imoortant  and  aolemn  qnea- 
tion ;  **  why  ia  it  that  you  abstain  nom  eating  nig*8  flean  P" 
And  then  again  at  this  question  such  a  violent  laughter  was 
raised  by  our  adyersanes,  partlj  because  thej  were  realty 
delighted,  and  partlj  as  thej  wished  to  court  the  emperor 
out  of  flatterj,  and  therefore  wished  to' make  it  appear  that 
this  question  was  dictated  bjr  wit  and  uttered  with  grace, 
that  some  of  the  servants  who  were  following  him  were 
indignant  at  their  appearing  to  treat  the  emperor  with  so 
little  respect,  since  it  was  not  safe  for  his  most  intimate 
friends  to  do  so  much  as  smile  at  his  words.  And  when  we 
made  answer  that,  '*  different  nations  haye  different  laws,  and 
there  are  some  things  of  which  the  use  is  forbidden  both  to 
us  and  to  our  adversaries  ;**  and  when  some  one  said,  *^  there 
are  also  many  people  who  do  not  eat  lamb's  flesh  which  is 
the  most  tender'  of  all  meat,"  he  laughed  and  said,  **  they 
are  quite  right,  for  it  is  not  nice.*'  iBeing  joked  with  and 
trifled  with  and  ridiculed  in  this  manner,  we  were  in  great 
perplexity ;  and  at  last  he  said  in  a  rapid  and  peremptory 
manner,  "  I  desire  to  know  what  principles  of  justice  you 
recognise  with  regard  to  your  consratution." 

And  when  we  began  to  reply  to  him  and  to  explain  it,  he, 
as  soon  as  he  had  a  taste  of  our  pleading  on  the  principles 
of  justice,  and  as  soon  as  he  perceived  that  our  arguments 
were  not  contemptible,  before  we  could  bring  forward  the 
more  important  things  which  we  had  to  say,  cut  us  short 
and  ran  forward  and  burst  into  the  principal  bdilding,  and 
as  soon  as  he  hiid  entered  he  commanded  the  windows 
which  were  around  it  to  be  filled  up  with  the  transparent 
pebbles  very  much  resembling  white  crystal  which  oo  not 
hinder  the  light,  but  which  keep  out  the  wind  and  the  heat 
of  the  sun.  Then  proceeding  on  deliberately  he  asked 
in  a  more  moderate  tone,  ''What  are  you  saying?*'  And 
when  we  began  to  connect  our  reply  with  what  we  had 
said  before,  he  again  ran  on  and  went  into  another  house, 
in  which  he  had  commanded  some  ancient  and  admirable 
pictures  to  be  placed.         ' 

But  when  our  pleadings  on  behalf  of  justice  were  thus 
broken  up,  and  cut  short,  and  interrupted,  and  crushed  as 
one  may  almost  say,  we,  beinff  wearied  and  exhausted,  and 
having  no  strength  left  in  us,  but  being  in  continual  expect- 
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ation  of  notlmig  else  than  death,  could  no  longer  keep  onr 
hearts  as  they  had  heen,  hut  in  our  agonj  we  t(x>k  refuse  in 
anpplications  to  the  one  tme  God,  praying  him  to  cneck 
the  wnith  of  this  falsely  called  god.  And  he  took  compaa- 
aion  on  ns,  and  turned  his  mind  to  pity.  And  he  becoming  i 
pacified  merely  said,  **  These  men  do  not  appear  to  me  to  be 
wicked  so  much  as  unfortunate  and  foolish,  in  not  belieying 
that  I  haye  been  endowed  with  the  nature  of  Ood ;  *'  and  so  i 
he  dismissed  us,  and  commanded  us  to  depart. 

XLVI.  Having  then  escaped  from  what  was  rather  a 
theatre  and  a  prison  than  a  court  of  justice  (for  as  in  a 
theatre,  there  was  a  great  noise  of  people  hissing,  and 
groaning,  and  ridiculing  us  in  an  extravagant  manner,  «nd 
as  in  a  prison,  there  were  many  blows  inflicted  on  our 
bodies,  and  tortures,  and  things  to  agitate  our  whole  souls 
by  the  blasphemies  which  those  around  us  uttered  against 
tne  Deity,  and  the  threats  which  they  breathed  forth  against 
ourselves,  and  which  the  emperor  himself  poured  forth  with 
anch  vehemence,  being  indignant  with  us  not  in  behalf  of 
any  one  else,  for  in  that  ease  he  would  soon  have  been 
nppeased,  but  because  of  himself  and  his  great  desire  to  be 
declared  a  god,  in  which  desire  he  considered  that  the  Jews 
were  the  only  people  who  did  not  acquiesce,  and  who  were 
unable  to  surocribe  to  it),  we  at  last  recovered  our  breath,  not 
because  we  had  been  afraid  of  death  from  a  base  hankering 
after  life,  since  we  would  have  cheerfully  embraced  death  as 
immortalilT  if  our  laws  and  customs  could  have  been 
established  by  such  means,  but  because  we  knew  that  we 
should  be  destroyed  with  great  ignominy,  without  any 
desirable  object  l>eing  secured  by  such  means,  for  whatever 
insults  ambassadors  are  subjected  to  are  at  all  times  referred 
to  those  who  sent  them. 

It  was  owing  to  these  considerations  that  we  were  able  to 
hold  up  our  heads  for  a  while,  but  there  were  other  circum- 
stances which  terrified  us,  an&  kept  us  in  great  perplexity 
and  distress  to  hear  what  the  emperor  would  decioe,  and 
what  he  would  pronounce,  and  what  kind  of  sentence  he 
would  ultimately  deliver ;  for  he  heard  the  eeneral  tenor  of 
our  arguments,  though  he  diisdained  to  attend  to  some  of  our 
facts.  But  would  it  not  be  a  terrible  thing  for  the  interests 
of  all  the  Jews  throughout  the  whole  world  to  be  thrown 
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into  confViBioii  by  the  treatment  to  which  we,  its  five  embaa- 
sadora,  were  exposed  P  For  if  he  were  to  give  us  up  to  our 
enemies,  what  other  city  could  enjoj  tranquillity  P  What 
city  would  there  be  in  which  the  citizens  would  not  attack 
the  Jews  Uvme  in  itP  What  synagogue  would  be  left 
uninjured  p  miat  state  would  not  overturn  every  principle 
of  justice  in  respect  of  those  of  their  couutrvmen  who 
arrayed  themselves  ia  opposition  to  the  national  laws  and 
customs  of  the  Jews  p  They  will  be  overthrown,  they  will 
be  shipwrecked,  they  wiU  be  sent  to  the  bottom^with  all  the 
particular  laws  of  the  nation,  and  those  too  which  are 
common  to  all  and  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of 
justice  recognized  in  every  city. 

We,  then,  being  overwhelmed  with  affliction,  in  our 
misery  perplexed  ourselves  with  such  reasonings  as  these ; 
for  even  those  who  up  to  this  time  had  seemed  to  co-operata 
with  us  were  now  wearied  of  taking  our  part.  •  Therefore, 
when  we  called  them  forth,  they  being  within,  did  no^ 
remain,  but  came  forth  privily  in  fear,  knowing  well  the 
desire  which  the  emperor  had  to  be  looked  upon  as  God. 

We  have  now  related  in  a  concise  and  summary  manner 
the  cause  of  the  hatred  of  Caius  to  the  whole  nation  of  the ' 
Jews ;  we  must  now  proceed  to  make  our  palinode  to  Gains. 


A  TBBATISB 

CONCERNING  THE  WORLD/ 

I.  TiCBBB  is  no  existing  thing  equal  in  honour  to  Qod, 
but  he  is  the  one  Buler,  and  Governor,  and  King,  to  whom 
alone  it  is  lawful  to  govern  and  regulate  everything ;  for  the 

verse — 

**  A  multitude  of  mMteni  b  not  good, 
Let  there  one  lOTereign  be,  one  king  of  all,"  f 

is  not  more  appropriate  to  be  said  with  respect  to  cities  and 
men  than  to  the  world  and  God,  for  it  follows  inevitably 

*  It  will  be  seen  that  a  great  pari  of  this  treatise  is  identical,  word 
for  word,  with  that  on  the  Inoorruptibility  of  the  World, 
t  Horn.  II  u.  204. 
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that  there  must  be  one  Creator  and  Mastet  of  one  world ; 
and  this  position  having  been  laid  down  and  conceded  ad  a 
preliminary,  it  is  onlj^  consistent  with  Sense  to  connect  with 
it  what  follows  from  ifc  of  necesditj.  Let  ns  now,  therefore, 
consider  what  inferences  these  are. 

God  being  one  being,  has  two  supreme  powers  of  the 
greatest  importance.  By  means  of  these  powers  thd  incor- 
poreal world,  appreciable  only  bj  the  intellect,  was  put 
together,  which  is  the  archetypal  model  of  this  world  which 
is  visible  to  us,  being  formea  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be 
pcrcrpiiblo  to  our  invisible  conceptions  just  as  the  other  is 
to  our  eyes.  Thorcforo  somo  persons,  marvelling  at  the 
nature  or  both  these  worlds,  have  not  only  worshipped  them 
in  their  entirety  as  gods,  but  have  also  deified^  the  most 
beautiful  parts  of  them,  I  mean  for  instance  the  sun,  and  the 
moon,  and  the  whole  heaven,  which,  without  any  fear  of 
reverence,  they  called  gods.  And  Moses,  perceiving  the 
ideas  which  tney  entertoined.  Says,  **  O  Ix)ra,  King  6f  all 
gods,"*  in  order  to  point  out  the  great  MlpeHority  of  thd 
Kuler  to  his  subjects. 

And  the  original  founder  of  the  Jewish  nation  waa  a 
Chaldiean  by  burih,  being  the  son  of  a  father  who  Watf  mttCh 
devoted  to  the  studv  of  astronomy,  And  being  ahiong  people 
who  were  great  stuaiers  of  mathematical  6cieu<^,  Who  think 
the  stars,  and  the  whole  heaven,  and  the  whole  world  gods ; 
and  they  say  that  both  good  and  evil  result  from  their 
speculations  and  belief,  since  they  do  not  believe  in  anything 
as  a  cause  which  is  apart  from  thoto  things  which  are  visible 
to  the  outward  lienses. 

But  what  can  be  worse  than  this,  or  more  calculated  to 
display  the  want  of  true  nobility  existing  in  the  soul,  than 
the  notion  of  causes  in  general  being  secondary  and  created 
causes,  combined  with  an  ignorance  of  the  one  first  cause, 
the  uncreated  Go6^  the  Creator  of  the  universe,  who  for 
these  and  innumerable  other  reasons  id  most  excellent, 
reasons  which  because  of  their  mognitude  human  intellect  is 
unable  to  apprehend  P  but  this  founder  of  the  Jewish  nation 
having  Conceived  an  idea  of  him  in  hid  mind,  and  looking 
upon  bim  as  the  true  God,  forsook  his  native  country  and 
his  family,  and  his  father's  house,  knowing  that  if  he 

•  Deuteronomy  x,  17. 
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remained,  the  deceits  of  the  polytheistic  doctrine  also  re- 
maining in  his  soul  would  render  his  intellect  incapable  of 
discovering  the  nature  of  the  one  Qod,  who  is  alone  ever- 
lasting, and  the  father  of  eyerything  else,  whether  appre- 
ciable only  br  the  intellect  or  perceptible  to  the  outward 
'seizes ;  but  it  he  departed  and  emigrated,  then  he  saw  that 
deceit  would  also  depart  from  his  mind,  which  would  then 
change  its  erroneous  opinions  into  truth.  And  at  the  same 
time  the  oracular  commands  of  Ood,  which  had  been  giren 
to  him,  did  fiirthor  excite  the  desire  which  he  felt  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  living  Qtod.  And  he  went  forth  like  a 
man  under  the  immediate  guidance  of  others,  with  the  most 
unhesitatiiie  promptness,  to  search  after  the  knowledge  of 
the  one  Qod ;  and  he  did  not  relax  in  his  search  tUl  he  had 
arrived  at  a  more  accurate  and  correct  perception,  not 
indeed  of  his  essences  (for  that  is  impossible),  out  of  his 
existence  and  of  his  providence ;  on  which  account  he  is  the 
first  man  of  whom  it  is  said  that  he  believed  in  Qod,  since 
he  was  the  first  who  had  an  accurate  and  positive  notion  of 
him,  believing  that  there  is  one  supreme  cause  of  all  things, 
which  by  his  providence  takes  oare  of  the  world  and  of  all 
things  that  are  therein. 

Since  the  Creator  of  the  world  bringing  an  essence  pre- 
viously without  any  order  and  in  complete  confusion,  mto 
distinct  order  and  regularity,  began  to  arrange  and  adorn 
the  earth  and  the  water,  and  established  them  m  the  middle 
of  the  world,  and  the  trees,  and  air,  and  fire  he  drew  up  from 
the  middle  to  the  higher  regions,  and  he  fixed  the  refi[ions  of 
the  aether  all  arounc^  placing  it  as  a  boundary  to  and  a  pre- 
server of  the  thinfi;s  which  were  inside,  from  which  ako  it 
derived  its  name  of  heaven.*  And  these  things,  then,  were 
the  perfect  seeds  of  the  whole  universe,  but  tne  great  and 
all  productive  tree  raised  from  this  seed  is  this  world,  of 
which  the  aforesaid  branches  are  the  ofishoots. 

II.  Where,  then,  Qod  placed  the  roots,  and  what  founda- 
tion it  has  upon  which  it  is  so  firmly  fixed  like  a  statue,  we 
must  now  consider.  It  is  not  natural  that  any  body  which 
is  left  behind  should  wander  out  of  its  limits,  since  Qod  has 
made  and  arranged  in  its  proper  place,  the  materials  of  the 

*  "Opoc  if  the  Greek  word  for  boundaiy,  from  whioh  Philo  Uunka 
that  oitpavb^t  **  heayen,"  ia  derived. 
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whole  imiTene.  For  it  was  fitting  that  the  greatest  of  all 
works,  heing  also  the  most  perfect,  should  be  created  by  the 
greateflt  of  all  workmen.  And  it  would  not  have  been  com- 
pletely perfect  if  it  had  not  been  completed  in  perfect  parts. 
So  that  if  this  world  consists  of  every  kind  of  material, 
nothinff  being  beyond,  and  not  even  the  most  insignificant 
thing  being  omitted,  it  follows  of  necessity  that  whatever 
is  outside  the  world  must  either  be  vacuum  or  nothing  at 
alL  If  it  be  a  vacuum,  then  how  can  it  be  found  to  baluice 
the  world,  which  is  full  and  closelv  packed,  and  the  heaviest 
of  all  things,  when  there  is  nothing  solid  to  support  it? 
firom  which  consideration  it  would  appear  to  resemble  a 
vision.  Since  the  mind  is  always  loounff  for  a  corporeal 
basis,  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  one  whole  should  have 
such  a  thing  if  it  happens  to  be  put  in  motion,  and  t^e 
world  above  all  things,  inasmuch  as  it  is  the  greatest  of 
bodies,  and  as  it  embraces  in  its  bosom  a  multituae  of  other 
bodies  as  its  own  appropriate  parts.  Therefore,  if  any  one 
wishes  to  escape  the  perplexities  which  arise  in  treatins  of 
doubtful  matters,  let  nim  speak  his  mind  freely,  and  affirm 
that  there  is  no  material  so  strong  as  to  be  able  to  support 
the  weieht  of  the  world.  But  the  eternal  law  of  the  ever-  ^ 
lasting  God  is  the  strons  and  lasting  support  of  the  universe. 
This  law  being  extended  from  the  centre  of  the  world  to  its 
flxrthest  extremities,  and  again  back  from  its  extremities  to 
the  centre,  moves  on  in  the  unwearied  irresistible  course  of 
nature,  uniting  and  binding  together  all  the  parts  of  the 
universe.  For  the  Father  who  established  it  made  it  to  be 
the  indissoluble  bond  of  the  universe. 

Therefore  we  are  naturally  led  to  conclude  that  the  whole 
earth  will  not  be  dissolved  by  water,  which  its  bosoms  con- 
tain; nor  again  will  fire  be  extinguished  by  the  air,  nor 
fwain  will  the  air  be  burnt  up  and  consumea  by  fire,  since 
the  divine  law  has  placed  itself  as  a  boundary  to  keep  all 
these  elements  distinct  from  one  another.  As  yet  the  all- 
productive  plant  was  not  rooted,  and  had  not  the  power 
which  was  to  be  derived  from  being  rooted.  But  of  the 
subordinate,  particular,  and  less  important  plants,  some 
were  moveable  in  such  a  wav  as  easily  to  change  their  places, 
and  some,  without  being  liable  io  any  cluuige  of  places,  were 
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made  as  if  tbey  were  to  stand  for  ever  in  the  same  position. 
Those  therefore  which  are  exposed  to  a  motion  which  involves 
a  change  of  phice,  which  we  call  animals,  were  added  to  the 
most  entire  and  perfect  parts  oC  the  universe.  The  earth 
receiving  the  terrestrial  animals,  the  water  the  aquatic 
animals;  the  air  those  creatures  which  fly;  and  the  stars 
being  assigned  to  the  heaven. 

lU.  But  the  Creator  created  two  different  kinds  both  in 
the  earth,  and  in  the  water,  and  in  the  air.  In  the  air  he 
placed  those  animals  which  fly,  and  other  powers  also  which 
cannot  by  any  means,  or  on  any  occasion,  be  comprehended 
by  the  outward  senses.  Thus  the  company  of  incorporeal 
souls  is  arranged  in  reg^ular  order  according  to  their  nature. 
Por  it  is  said  thafc  some  of  them  are  separated  off  and 
assifi^ned  to  mortal  bodies,  and  that,  at  certain  definite  and 
predetermined  periods,  they  again  depart  firom  them.  But 
tlmt  others  of  a  more  diyme  nature  are  utterly  regardless 
of  any  situation  on  earth,  but  are  raised  to  a  great  height, 
and  placed  in  the  sther  itself,  being  of  the  purest  possible 
character,  which  those  among  the  Greeks  who  have  studied 
philosophy  call  heroes  and  dsmones,  and  which  Moses, 
giving  them  a  most  felicitous  appellation,  calls  angels,  acting 
as  they  do  the  part  of  ambassadors  and  messengers,  an- 
nouncing to  the  subjects  all  kinds  of  blessings  from  their 
rulers,  and  acting  as  servants  to  the  king  td  whom  they  are 
subject ;  and  they,  descending  into  the  body  as  into  a  river, 
at  one  time  are  carried  away  Dy  the  violence  of  a  most  irre- 
sistible current  and  swallowed  up,  and  at  other  times,  being 
wholl  V  unable  to  resist  the  powers  of  destruction,  at  first, 
indeed,  raise  their  heads  above  the  fiood,  and  afterwards  sink 
down  again  to  the  place  from  whence  they  have  started. 

These,  then,  are  the  souls  of  those  who  devote  themselyes 
to  the  vigorous  study  of  philosophy  respecting  divine  sub- 
jects, firom  the  begmning  to  the  end  of  their  existence 
studying  things  which  may  concern  them  after  the  life 
has  left  the  body,  that  thus  they  may  enjoy  an  incorporeal 
and  endless  life  in  the  presence  of  the  uncreated  and  im- 
mortal God.  But  those  souls  of  other  men  which  I  have 
spoken  of  as  bein^  overwhelmed,  being  such  as  have  disre- 
garded wisdom,  giving  themselves  up  to  uncertain  circum- 
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Btances,  bucIi  as  dep^id  wbollj  on  chance,  of  whicli  none 
hare  any  reference  to  the  soul  or  to  the  inteUect,  but  all  to 
the  body,  which  is  but  a  corpse  to  which  we  are  joined,  or 
to  other  things  even  more  inanimate  and  insensible  than 
that ;  I  mean  such  things  as  glorj,  and  riches,  and  power, 
and  honour,  and  all  such  other  things  as  through  tne  de- 
ceitfulness  of  false  opinions  are  looked  upon  as  real  and 
living  objects  bj  people  who  do  not  sea  what  is  really 
beautiful. 

^  Therefore,  if  ^ou  look  upon  souls,  and  dsemones,  and  angels, 
as  things  differing  indeed  in  name,  but  as  meaning  in  reality 
one  and  the  same  thing,  you  will  thus  set  rid  of  the  heaviest 
of  all  evils,  superstition.     For  as  people  in  general  speak  of 

good  dsmones  and  bad  dnmones,  in  the  same  manner  also 
0  they  speak  of  good  and  bad  souls ;  and  so  they  speak  of 
some  angels  as  bemg  by  their  title  worthy  ambassadors  from 
men  to  God,  and  from  Ood  to  men,  being  sacred  and  in- 
violable guardians  on  account  of  their  blameless  and  most 
excellent  service  which  they  have  allotted  to  them.  And, 
again,  if  you  look  upon  others  as  unholy  and  unworthy  of 
any  such  appellation,  you  will  not  err.  And  the  Psalmist 
himself  is  a  witness  in  favour  of  what  I  have  here  asserted, 
where  he  speaks  as  follows:  "He  sent  amonff  them  the 
aneer  of  his  wrath,  by  the  operation  of  evil  angels.'** 

Again,  all  animals  that  swim  knd  soophytes  are  allotted  to 
the  water,  and  all  terrestrial  animals  and  plants  to  the  land. 
And  the  plants  he  placed  with  their  heads  downwards,  fixing' 
their  heads  in  the  deepest  parts  of  the  earth ;  but  tl^e  heads 
of  the  irrational  animals  he  dragged  up  from  the  earth  and 
placed  upon  a  lofty  neck,  placing  the  fore -feet  beneath  them 
as  a  kind  of  pedestal.  But  man  has  had  a  separate  forma- 
tion of  a  higher  character ;  for  in  the  case  of  other  animals, 
God  has  placed  their  eyes  in  the  side  of  their  heads  and 
bent  them  down  to  the  ground,  on  which  account  they  are 
all  inclined  downwards  to  the  earth.  But  the  eyes  of  man, 
on  the  other  hand,  he  has  raised  up,  that  he  might  behold 
the  heavens,  being  not  a  terrestrial  out  a  celestiid  plant,  as 
the  old  saying  is.f 

*  Psalm  IzxriL  49. 

t  Jhii  ii  in  aooordanoe  with  the  idea  of  Ovid,  who  laji— 

Pronaqne  dum  spectant  anlmalla  catera  ierranii 
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But  the  other  class,  who  affirm  that  our  intellect  is  a 
portion  of  ethereal  nature,  connect  man  in  a  relationship 
with  the  air.  Accordingly,  the  great  Moses  has  not  spoken 
of  the  rational  soul  as  it  resembled  in  its  species  any  created 
thing,  but  he  has  called  it  the  image  of  the  divine  and  invi- 
sible God,  looking;  upon  it  to  be  a  glorious  and  carefuUv 
wrought  image,  the  seal  of  God,  the  character  of  which  » 
the  everlasting  Word ;  for,  says  he,  '*  God  breathed  into  bis 
face  the  breath  of  life."*  Bo  that  it  follows  inevitably 
that  he  who  received  it  must  be  made  in  the  im'age  and 
likeness  of  him  who  sent  it.  On  which  account  he  also  says 
that  man  was  created  in  the  image  of  GK)d,  and  not  in  the 
likeness  of  any  created  thin^. 

IV.  But,  takinff  up  our  discourse  again  at  the  beginning 
for  the  sake  of  deamess,  let  us  say  that  of  bodieft  some 
have  put  ou  habit,  and  others  nature,  and  others  soul, 
and  others  a  rational  soul.  Therefore  those  stocks  and 
stones  which  are  torn  from  any  intimate  connection,  have 
made  for  themselves  that  strongest  of  all  forms,  namely 
habit,  and  that  is  a  breath  returning  constantly  to  itseli ; 
for  it  begins  at  the  centre  and  extends  to  the  furthest  ex- 
tremities, and  when  it  has  touched  the  outermost  circum- 
ference it  turns  back  again  until  it  arrives  at  the  same  place 
from  which  it  originouy  started.  This  is  the  continued 
course  of  habit  over  which  it  runs  and  returns.  And  he  has 
allotted  a  nature  of  their  own  to  plants,  having  combined  it 
of  many  powers,  especially  the  nutritious  and  the  generative 
power.  And  the  (Creator  has  made  the  soul  different  from 
nature  in  three  particulars — the  outward  sense,  and  fimcy, 
and  impulse.  Now  plants  have  no  participation  in  any  of 
these  tilings,  but  every  livine;  animal  has  a  share  in  oU  of 
them.  Therefore  the  outward  sense,  as  its  very  name  in  my 
opinion  shows,  is  a  certain  imposition  which  represents  to 

Of  homini  tublime  dadit,  onlumque  iueri 
JuBBit  e^  erectot  ad  Bidera  tollere  vultus. 

Which  may  be  tranalated — 

"And  while  all  other  creatures  from  their  birth. 
With  downcoat  eyes  gaze  on  their  kindred  earth, 
Man  walks  erect^  and  proudly  scans  the  heaven 
From  which  he  spron^^  to  which  his  hopes  are  given.* 

*  Qenesis  ii  7. 
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the  intelleot  the  things  which  have  appeared  to  it.  And  it 
represents  to  the  fancy  a  sort  of  outune  in  the  sonl,  being, 
as  it  were,  a  kind  of  representation  of  light ;  for  those  things 
which  each  of  the  outward  senses  has  introduced,  like  a  ring 
as  it  were  or  a  seal,  it  impresses  on  them  its  own  character, 
or  else  it  preserres  the  impression  which  has  been  made 
until  the  riyal  of  memory,  for^etfulness,  haying  softened  the 
impression,  at  least  makes  it  Terj  dim,  or  else  entirely 
effaces  it ;  and  what  has  appeared  to  have  been  impressed 
upon  it  disposes  the  soul  at  one  time  as  if  it  belonsed  to  it, 
and  at  another  time  as  if  it  belonged  to  some  other :  and 
tliis  feeling  is  called  impulse,  which  those  who  have  at- 
tempted to  give  accurate  definitions  have  called  the  primary 
motion  of  the  soul. 

y.  In  such  important  particulars  are  animals  superior  to 
plants.  Let  us  now  therefore  see  in  what  man  is  superior 
to  the  other  animals.  He  now  has  received  as  an  especial 
and  pre-eminent  honour,  the  gift  of  intellect,  b^  which  he  is 
accustomed  to  comprehend  the  natures  of  all  things,  whether 
they  be  bodies  or  things ;  for  as  the  predominant  part  in 
the  body  is  the  sight,  and  as  the  nature  of  light  is  the  most 
importflnt  part  of  the  universe,  so  in  the  same  manner  the 
most  important  and  influential  of  all  the  parts  in  us  is  the 
mind ;  tor  this  is  the  liffht  of  the  soul,  being  irradiated  and 
enlightened  by  its  own  beams,  by  which  that  dense  and  pro- 
found darkness,  ignorance  of  facts  which  was  shed  around  it, 
is  dissipated. 

And  this  portion  of  the  soul  is  not  composed  of  the  same 
elements  as  those  of  which  the  other  parts  are  made,  but  it 
has  a  pure  and  more  excellent  essence,  from  which  the 
divine  natures  were  made ;  on  which  account  the  intellect 
alone,  of  all  the  parts  within  us,  appears  very  reasonably  and 
natuially  to  be  imperishable,  for  that  is  the  only  portion 
which  the  Father  vrho  generated  it  has  thought  worthy  of 
freedom,  and  loosing  the  bands  of  necessity,  he  has  allowed 
it  to  roam  at  large  without  restraint,  having  endowed  it  with 
a  share  of  his  own  most  glorious  and  becoming  attribute, 
free-will,  the  highest  present  which  it  was  able  to  receive. 
For  the  other  animals  in  whose  souls  there  does  not  exist 
that  intellect  which  is  thus  especially  appropriated  to  free- 
dom,  have  been  given  up  to  men  to  suomit  to  their  yoke 
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and  to  recelTO  their  bridle  in  their  mouths,  80  as  to  serve 
them  as  servants  obej  their  masters. 

But  man  having  a  spontaneous  will,  subject  to  no  prompt- 
ings but  those  of  his  own  nature,  and  exerting  his  energies 
in  accordance  with  his  own  deliberate  purpose,  is. very 
properly  subject  to  blame  for  whatever  unjust  actions  he 
commits  from  deliberate  intention,  and  to  praise  for  all  the 
good  deeds  which  he  intentionall  v  performs  ^  for  as  he  has 
received  from  Qtoi  a  power  of  voluntary  motion,  and  as  he 
is  in  this  'respect  like  unto  Gh>d  himself,  being  delivered 
from  all  subservience  to  that  most  severe  and  grievous 
mistress,  necessity,  he  very  properly  is  open  to  accusa- 
tion when  he  does  not  pay  worship  to  tnat  being  who 
has  thus  delivered  him.  Therefore  he  will  most  justly  in 
such  h  case  suffer  the  punishment  which  has  been  inexorably 
pronounced  against  ungrateful  people  who  do  not  deserve 
freedom.  Qn  which  account  also,  the  body  being  raised  up 
towards  the  purest  portion  of  the  universe,  the  heaven, 
raises  its  eyes  upwards,  that  so  by  an  observation  of  what 
is  visible,  it  may  arrive  at  an  adequate  comprehension  of 
what  is  invisible. 

Since,  therefore,  it  would  be  impossible  to  behold  the 
attraction  of  the  intellect  towards  the  living  God,  excepting 
as  far  as. those  who  are  attracted  towards  him  can  tnem- 
selves  perceive  it,  for  each  man  in  an  individual  and  espedial 
degree  Knows  what  happens  to  himself,  he  has  made  a  visible 
imngo  of  the  invisible  eye,  namely,  the  eyes  of  the  body 
which  are  thus  able  to  look  towards  the  sky.  For  when  the 
eyes,  which  are  made  of  perishable  materials,  have  gone  to 
such  heights  as  even  to  soar  upwards  to  the  heaven  which 
is  removed  to  such  an  immense  distance  frx)m  the  regions  of 
the  earth,  and  to  touch  its  borders,  to  how  great  a  distance 
must  wo  not  suppose  that  the  eyes  of  the  soul  can  reach  ? 
which,  beiuff  excited  by  a  vehement  desire  to  see  the  one 
Being  clearly  and  distinctl  v,  stretch  forward  not  only  to  tho 
furthest  extremity  of  the  skv,  but,*leaving  beneath  them  the 
boundaries  of  the  universal  world,  hasten  onwards  to  the 
uncreated. 

yi.  Having  now,  therefore,  ^one  through  the  whole 
question  of  the  more  important  plants  in  the  world,  let  us 
see  in  what  manner  also  the  all-wise  Ood  has  fashioned  the 
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trees  which  exist  in  man,  that  lesser  world.  Therefore  im- 
mediately  hayinff  taken  our  hodj  as  a  region  of  fertile  soil, 
he  has  made  in  it  the  outward  senses  as  so  many  channels ; 
and  then  he  has  carefully  trained  each  of  those  outward 
senses  as  a  plant  susceptible  of  cultivation  and  of  the 
greatest  use,  implanting  the  sense  of  hearing  in  the  ears,  and 
that  of  seeiDff  in  the  eyes,  and  that  of  smeU  in  the  nostrils, 
and  all  the  other  senses  in  the  places  i^in  to  and  appropriate 
to  them.  And  I  have  a  witness  in  favour  of  this  tny  argu- 
ment in  that  godlike  man  who  speaks  thus  in  the  realms : 
**  He  that  planted  the  ear,  shall  he  not  hear  f  and  he  that 
fkshioned  tne  eye,  must  not  he  see  P  * 

Moreover,  those  other  faculties  which  reside  apart  from 
the  main  body^  being  situated  in  the  legs  and  hands  and  the 
other  parts  of  the  body,  whether  within  or  without,  all 
these  faculties,  I  say,  are  noble  and  excellent  offshoots. 
And  the  more  excellent  and  more  perfect  parts  he  very 
appropriately  stationed  near  the  dominant  portion  of  the 
whole,  as  being  in  the  centre,  and  able  pre-eminently  to 
bring  forth  fruit,  as  being  the  lord  of  the  wnole.  And  these 
faculties  are  perception  and  comprehension,  and  felicity  of 
conjecture,  and  study,  and  recollection,  and  habit,  and  dis- 
position, and  every  variety  of  art,  and  certainty  of  know- 
ledge, and  an  ever-mindful  apprehension  of  the  speculations 
of  every  kind  of  virtue.  Now,  no  one  can  properly  or 
sufficiently  cultivate  any  one  of  these  within,  but  the  one 
uncn^ated  Maker  of  them,  and  who  has  not  merely  created 
them,  but  who  also  makes  all  these  plants  to  correspond  to 
everything  which  takes  place ;  he  alone  can  manage  them  and 
perfect  them  as  they  should  be  perfected. 

YII.  And  the  way  in  which  Paradise  was  planted  is  in 
Strict  conformity  with  what  has  been  here  said ;  for  we  read 
that  "  Qoi  planted  a  Paradise  in  Eden,  towards  the  east, 
and  there  he  placed  the  man  whom  he  had  inade."t  Now, 
to  think  that  this  means  that  Ood  planted  vines  and  olives, 
and  trees  of  appjies  and  pomegranate,  and  things  of  that 
kind,  is  great  and  incurable  folfy.  But  in  order  that  no  one 
might  imagine  that  the  Creator  had  need  of  anything  that 
he  nad  created,  Moses  has  made  a  most  important  declam- 
tion  when  he  says,  ''  The  Lord,  the  King  of  ages,  for  ever 
*  Psalm  zoiil  9.  f  GenasiB  il  8. 
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and  ever."*  Aooordingly,  Ood  is  both  the  Father,  and 
the  Creator,  and  the  Gk>vemor,  in  reality  and  truth,  of  all 
the  things  that  are  in  heaven  and  in  the  whole  world.  And, 
indeed,  the  future  is  concealed  and  separated  from  the 
present  moment  at  one  time  by  a  brie^  and  at  another  i^e 
Dy  a  long  'interval.  But  Oodf  is  also  the  Creator  of  nmOi 
for  he  is  the  Eather  of  that  which  b  the  father  of  time ; 
and  the  father  of  time  is  the  world,  which  proves  that  ita 
own  birth  is  the  motion  of  time.  But  nothing  is  future  to 
God,  because  he  is  in  possession  of  and  the  author  of  the 
boundaries  of  time ;  for  it  is  not  time,  but  rather  the  arche- 
type and  model  of  time.  But  in  eternity  nothing  is  passed, 
nothin£[  is  future,  but  everything  is  at  the  present  moment. 

YIII.  Having  now,  then,  discussed  these  matters  at  suf- 
ficient length,  we  must  proceed  to  investigate  its  imperish- 
abieness.  Now,  there  are  three  opinions  in  vogue  among 
the  philosophers  on  this  subject :  some  affirming  it  is  everlast- 
ing, and  uncreated,  and  free  from  all  liability  to  destruction ; 
others,  on  the  contrary,  that  it  is  created  and  perishable. 
There  is  also  a  sect  which  has  adopted  some  portions  of 
the  doctrine  of  each  of  the  beforementioned  parties,  taking 
from  the  latter  sect  the  doctrine  that  it  is  created,  and  from 
the  former  the  idea  that  it  is  imperishable ;  and  thus  they 
have  left  a  mixed  opinion,  looking  upon  it  as  at  the  same 
tiipe  created  and  yet  imperishable. 

Therefore  Demodritus,  and  Epicurus,  and  the  chief  body 
of  the  philosophers  of  the  Stoic  school,  leave  the  generation 
and  also  the  destructibility  of  the  world ;  but  they  do  not  all 
do  so  in  the  same  manner.  For  some  e;ive  a  sketch  of  many 
worlds,  the  creation  of  which  they  attribute  to  the  concourse 
and  conflicting  combination  of  atoms,  and  their  destruc- 
tion they  attribute  to  the  repercussion  and  shattering  of 
what  has  been  thus  formed.  But  the  Stoics  affirm  that  there 
is  one  world,  and  that  God  is.  the  cause  of  its  creation,  but 
that  God  is  not  the  cause  of  its  destruction ;  but  that  the 
power  which  is  contained  in  existing  things,  in  the  long 
periods  of  never-ending  time,  attracts  everything  to  itself, 
nrom  which  again  a  regeneration  of  the  world  is  caused  by 
the  prudence  of  the  Creator. 

But  Aristotle  pronounced  the  world  to  be  both  uncreated 

•  Exodui  XT.  18. 
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and  imperishable,  and  he  affiimed  that  those  who  maintained  a 
oontrarj  doctrine  were  guilty  of  terrible  impiety,  as  thej  con- 
aidered  that  so  great  a  work  of  Ood  was  in  no  respect  superior 
to  thinffs  made  bj  the  hand  of  men.  And  they  say  too  that 
it  has  been  proved  to  be  both  uncreated  and  imperishable  by 
Plato  in  his  Timteus. 

But  some  persons  interpret  Plato*s  words  sophisticaily,  and 
think  that  he  affirms  that  the  world  was  created,  not  inas- 
much as  it  has  had  a  beginning  of  creation,  but  inastbuch  as 
if  it  had  been  created  it  could  not  possibly  have  existed  in  any 
other  manner  than  that  in  which  it  actually  does  exist  as  has 
been^described,  or  else  because  it  is  in  its  creation  and  change 
that  the  parts  are  seen.  But  the  forementioned  opinion  is 
hotter  and  truer,  not  only  because  throughout  the  whole 
treatise  he  affirms  that  the  Creator  of  the  gods  is  also  the  father 
and  creator,  and  maker  of  eTervthing,  and  that  the  world  is  a 
most  beautiful  work  of  his  and  his  offspring,  being  an  imita- 
tion  visible  to  the  outward  senses  of  an  archetypal  model 
appreciable  only  by  the  intellect,  comprehending  in  itself  as 
many  objects  of  tlie  outward  senses  as  the  model  does  objects 
of  the  intellect,  since  it  is  a  most  perfect  impression  of  a 
most  perfect  model,  and  is'  addressed  to  the  outward  sense  as 
the  other  is  to  the  intellect. 

But  also  because  Aristotle  bears  witness  to  this  fact  in  the 
case  of  Plato,  who,  from  his  great  reverence  for  philosophy, 
would  never  have  spoken  falsely. 

But  some  persons  think  that  the  father  of  the  Platonio 
theory  was  the  poet  Hesiod,  as  they  conceive  that  the  world  is 
spoken  of  by  him  as  created  and  indestructible ;  as  created, 
when  he  says,— 

"First  did  Chaoi  rule; 
Then  the  broed-chested  enrth  wu  brought  to  light, 
Foandation  firm  and  lasting  for  whatever 
Exists  among  mankind  ;"* 

and  aTindestructible,  because  he  has  given  no  hint  of  its  dis- 
solution or  destruction. 

Now  Chaos  was  conceived  hy  Aristotle  to  he  a  place,  hecause 
it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  a  place  to  receive  them  must  be 
in  existence  before  bodies.    But  some  of  the  Stoics  think  that 

*  Hesiod,  Theogon.  110. 
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it  is  water,  imagining  that  its  name  has  been  derived  from 
e£fiision.*  But  however  that  may  be,  it  is  exceedinglj  plain 
that  the  world  is  spoken  of  by  Hesiod  as  having  been  cheated : 
and  a  very  long  time  before  him  Moses,  the  lawgiver  of  the 
Jews,  had  said  in  his  sacred  volumes  that  the  world ,  wa^  both 
created  and  indestructible,  and  the  number  of  the  books  is  five. 
The  first  of  which  he  entitled  Genesis,  in  which  he  begins  in 
the  following  manner :  **  In  the  beginning  Qod  created  the 
heaven  and  the  earth ;  and  the  earth  was  invisible  and  without 
form." 

IX.  But  we  must  place  those  arguments  first  which  make 
out  the  world  to  be  uncreated  and  indestructible,  because  of 
our  respect  for  that  which  is  visible,  employing  an  appropriate 
commencement  To  all  things  which  are  liable  to  destruction 
there  are  two  causes  of  that  destruction,  one  being  internal 
and  the  otlier  external;  therefore  you  may  find  iron,  and 
brass,  and  all  other  substances  of  that  kind  destroyed  by 
themselves  when  rust,  like  a  creeping  disease,  overruus  and 
devours  them ;  and  bv  external  causes  when,  if  a  house  or  a 
city  IS  burnt,  they  also  are  consumed  in  the  conflagration, 
being  melted  by  the  violent  impetuosity  of  the  fire. 

A  similar  end  also  befalls  animals,  partly  when  they  are 
sick  of  diseases  arising  internally,  and  partly  when  they  are 
destroyed  by  external  causes,  being  sacrificed,  or  stoned,  or 
burnt,  or  when  they  endure  an  unclean  death  by  banging. 

And  if  the  world  also  is  destroyed,  then  it  must  of  necessity 
be  so  either  by  som^  external  cause,  or  else  by  some  one  of 
the  powers  which  exist  within  itself;  and  both  these  alter- 
natives are  impossible,  for  there  is  nothing  whatever  outside  of 
the  world,  since  all  things  are  brought  together  in  order  to 
make  it  complete  and  full,  for  it  is  in  this  way  that  it  will  be 
one,  and  whole,  and  free  from  old  age  ;  it  will  be  one,  because 
if  anything  were  left  outside  of  it,  then  another  world  might 
be  created  resembling' that' which  exists  now;  and  whole, 
because  the  whole  of  its  essence  is  expended  on  itself ;  and 
exempt  from  old  age  and  from  all  disease,  since  those  bodies 
which  are  liable  to  be  destroyed  by  disease  or  old  age  are 
violently  overthrown  by  external  causes,  such  as  heat,  and 
cold,  and  other  contrary  qualities,  no  power  of  which  is  able  to 
escape  so  as  to  surround  and  attack  the  world,  all  those  being 
*  XOaiQ,  as  if  oluoa  were  derived  from  x^**i  **  to  pour." 
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entirelj  enclosed  within,  without  any  part  whatever  being 
separated  from  the  rest 

But  if  indeed  there  is  any  external  thing  it  must  by  all 
means  be  a  vacuum,  or  else  a  nature  absolutely  impossible, 
which  it  would  be  impossible  should  either  suffer  or  do  any- 
thing. And  again,  it  will  also  not  be  dissolved  by  any 
cause  existing  within  itself;  first  of  all  because,  if  it  were, 
then  the  part  would  be  greater  and  more  powerful  than  the 
whole,  which  is  the  greatest  possible  absurdity,  for  the  world, 
ei\]oying  an  unsurpassable  power,  influences  all  its  parts,  and 
is  not  itself  influenced  or  moved  by  any  one  of  them ;  in  the 
second  place  because,  since  there  are  two  causes  of  corruption, 
the  one  being  internal  and  the  other  external,  those  things 
which  are  competent  to  admit  the  one  must  also  by  all  means 
be  liable  to  the  other ;  and  a  proof  of  this  may  be  found  in 
oxen,  and  horses,  and  men,  and  other  animals  of  similar  kinds, 
because  it  is  their  nature  to  be  destroyed  by  the  sword,  or  to 
be  liable  to  die  by  disease. 

X.  Since,  therefore,  the  arrangement  of  the  world  is  such  as 
I  have  endeavogj:ed  to  describe  it,  so  that  there  is  no  part  what- 
ever left  out,  so  as  for  any  force  to  be  applied,  it  has  now  been 
proved  that  the  world  will  not  be  destroyed  by.  any  external 
thinff,  because  in  fact  nothing  whatever  external  has  been  left 
at  all ;  nor  will  it  be  destroyed  by  anything  in  itself  on  account 
of  the  proof  which  has  already  been  considered  and  stated, 
according  to  which  that  which  was  obnoxious  to  the  power  of 
one  of  those  causes  was  also  naturally  susceptible  of  the 
influence  of  the  other. 

And  there  are  testimonies  also  in  the  Timsdus  to  the  fact 
of  the  wor}d  being  exempt  from  disease  and  not  liable  to 
doBtrnction,  such  as  these :  '*  Accordingly,  of  the  four  ele- 
ments the  constitution  of  the  world  receives  each  in  all  its 
inteffrity ;  for  he  who  compounded  it  made  it  to  consist  of  the 
whole  of  fire«  and  the  whole  of  water,  and  the  whole  of  air, 
and  the  whole  of  earth,  not  leaving  any  portion  or  any  power 
of  any  one  of  them  outside,  from  the  mllowing  intentions  :— 
in  the  first  place,  in  order  that  the  whole  might  be  as  far  as 
possible  a  perfect  animal  made  up  of  perfect  parts.  And 
besides  all  Uiese  things,  he  ordained  that  it  should  be  one,  in* 
asmuch  as  there  is  nothing  left  out  of  which  another  similar 
world  could  be  composed.    Moreover,  he  willed  that  it  should 
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be  exempt  from  old  age,  and  free  from  all  disease,  coDsidering 
that  those  things  which  in  the  body  are  hot  or  cold,  or  which 
have  mighty  powers,  if  standing  all  around  and  falling  upon 
it  unseasonably,  would  be  likely  to  dissolve  it,  and,  by  intro- 
ducing diseases  and  old  age,  cause  it  to  decay  and  perish.  For 
this  cause,  and  because  of  this  reason,  God  made  the  whole 
universe  to  consist  of  entire  and  perfect  elements,  and  exempt 
from  old  age  and  free  from  disease." 

XI.  Let  this  be  taken  as  a  testimony  delivered  by  Plato  to 
the  imperishable  nature  of  the  world.  Its  uncreated  character 
follows  from  the  truth  of  natural  philosophy ;  for  dissolution 
.  must  of  necessity  attend  everything  which  is  bom,  and  incor- 
iiiptibility  must  inevitably  belong  to  everything  which  is  un- 
born ;  smce  the  poet  who  wrote  the  following  iambic  verse, 

<<  All  thai  is  bom  must  lurely  die,"  • 

appears  to  have  spoken  very  correctly  when  he  asserted  this 
connection  of  destruc^ibility  with  birth. 

The  argument  may  be  stated  in  a  di£ferent  way  as  follows. 
All  compound  things  which  are  destroyed  are  dissolved  into 
the  elements  of  which  they  were  compounded ;  accordingly, 
dissolution  is  nothing  else  but  a  return  of  everything  to  its 
original  constituent  parts ;  just  as,  on  the  contrary,  composition 
is  that  which  compels  the  things  combined  to  come  together  in 
a  manner  contrary  to  their  nature ;  and  indeed,  this  appears 
to  be  the  most  exact  truth ;  for  men  are  composed  of  the  four 
elements  which  together  make  up  the  whole  of  the  universe, 
the  heaven,  the  earth,  the  air,  and  fire,  borrowing  a  few  parts 
of  each  in  a  manner  at  first  sight  hardly  consistent  with 
nature.  But  the  things  which  are  thus  combined  together  are 
necessarily  deprived  of  a  motion  in  accordance  with  nature ;  for 
instance,  warmth  is  deprived  of  its  upward  motion,  and  coldness 
of  its  downward  tendency,  the  earthy  and  somewhat  weighty 
substance  being  lightened  and  assuming  the  higher  place, 
which  the  most  earth-like  of  our  own  parts,  die  head,  hus 
obtained  in  us.  But  of  all  bonds,  that  is  the  worst  which  is 
forged  by  violence,  and  which,  being  violent,  is  also  short- 
lived ;  for  it  is  speedily  broken  "by  those  who  are  bound  in  it, 
since  they  become  restive  from  their  desire  for  a  motion  in  ac- 

*  TimAUl,  p.  82. 
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cordance  with  nature,  to  which  they  hasten ;  for  as  the  tragic 
poet  says,^ — 

"  And  for  things  iprung  from  eurih,  they  must 

Return  nnto  their  paivnt  dusty 

While  thbee  from  heavenly  seed  which  rise 
•  Are  borne  uplifted  to  the  skies. 

Nought  thftt  hiM  oDoe  eiisted  dlM, 

Though  often  what  has  been  combined 

Before^  we  seporit^  find. 

Invest^  with  another  form." 

And  this  law  and  ordinauce  is  established  with  feiereoce  to 
orerythiDg  which  is  destroyed,  that  wherever  composite  things 
are  existing  in  combination  tliey  are  thrown  into  disorder 
instead  of  into  the  order  in  accordance  with  nature,  which  they 
previously  enjoyed,  and  they  are  removed  to  situations  opposite 
to  those  in  which  they  were  previously  placed,  so  that  they 
seem  in  a  manner  to  be  sojourners ;  and  when  they  are  dis- 
solved  again,  then  they  return  to  the  appropriate  parts  allotted 
to  them  by  nature. 

But  since  the  world  has  no  participation  in  that  irregularity 
which  exists  in  the  things  which  I  have  just  hden  mentioning, 
let  us  stop  awhile  and  consider  this  point. 

If  the  world  were  liable  to  corruption  and  destruction,  it 
follows  of  necessity  that  all  its  parts  would  at  present  be 
arranged  in  a  position  not  in  accordfance  with  nature :  but  it  is 
impious  even  to  imagine  such  a  thing  as  this ;  for  all  the  parts 
of  the  world  have  received  the  most  excellent  position  possible, 
and  an  arrancetnent  of  the  purest  symmetry  and  harmony ;  so 
that  each  individual  part,  being  content  with  its  place  as  a 
native  country  to  it,  dbes  not  seek  any  change  for  the  better. 
On  this  account  it  is  that  the  most  central  position  of  all  has 
been  assigned  to  the  earth,  to  which,  all  things  belonging  to 
it  adhere;  and  to  which  they  descend  again  even  if  you  throw 
them  into  the  air :  and  this  is  a  proof  that  their  place  is  in 
accordance  with  nature ;  for  wherever  anything  is  borne  with- 
out any  violence,  and  where  it  then  remains  firm  and  stationary, 
that  is  clearly  its  nktural  place.  And-  then,  in  thd  secoiid 
place,  water  was  poured  over  the  earth,  and  air  and  fire 
have  gone  from  the  central  to  the  upper  part,  air  having 
received  for  its  portion  the  region  which  is  on  the  borders 

*  A  frajment  from  the  Chrysippus  of  Euripides. 
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between  air  ai\d  fire^  and  fire  having  recei?ed  the  higheat  place 
of  all :  on  which  account,  if  you  light  a  torch  and  press  it  down 
towards  the  ground,  nevertheless  the  flame  will  still  turn  in  a 
contrary  direction,  and  lightening  itself  in  accordance  with  the 
natural  motion  of  fire,  will  rise  upwards :  if,  then,  motion  con- 
trary  to  nature  is  the  cause  of  corruptibility  and  destruction  in 
the  case  of  other  animals,  but  if  in  die  case  of  the  world  every 
one  of  its  parts  is  arranged  in  complete  accordance  with 
nature,  having  had  appropriate  positions  allotted  to  each  of 
them,  then  surely  the  world  must  most  justly  be  po)nounced 
incorruptible  and  imperishable. 

XII.  Moreover  this  point  is  manifest  to  every  one,  that  everj 
nature  is  desirous  to  keep  and  preserve,  and  if  it  were  possibte 
to  make  immortal,  everything  of  which  it  is  the  nature ;  the 
nature  of  trees,  for  instance,  desires  to  preserve  trees,  and  the 
nature  of  animals  desires  to  preserve  each  individual  animal. 
Uut  particular  nature  is  of  necessity  unable  to  conduct  what 
it  belongs  to  to  eternity ;  for  want,  or  heat,  or  cold,  or  innu- 
merable other  ordinary  circumstances,  when  they  affect  parti- 
cular things,  shake  them  and  dissolve  the  bond  which  previ- 
ously held  them  together,  and  at  last  break  them  to  pieces ; 
but  if  nothing  resembling  any  of  these  things  were  lying  in 
wait  outside,  then  in  that  case  nature  itself,  as  far  as  it  is 
possible,  would  preserve  everything  both  great  and  small  firee 
iirom  old  age. 

It  follows  therefore  of  necessity,  that  the  nature  of  the 
world  must  desire  the  durability  of  the  universe ;  for  it  is  not 
worse  than  particular  natures,  so  that  it  should  run  away  and 
desert  its  proper  duties,  and  attempt  to  produce  disease 
instead  of  health,  and  corruption  and  destruction  instead  of 
complete  safety,  since,* 

**  High  oyer  all  she  Ufta  her  beauieoua  faoe^ 
And  towers  aboye  her  nymphi  with  heayenly  graoe^ 
Fair  as  they  all  appear." 

But  if  this  be  time,  then  the  world  cannot  be  capable  of 
destruction.  Why  so  ?  because  the  nature  which  holds  it 
together  is  itself  invincible  by  reason  of  its  exceeding 
strength  and  power,  by  which  it  gets  the  mastery  over  every 
thing  else  which  might  be  likely  to  iigure  it ;  wherefore  Plato 

•  Homer,  Odyaaey  yi  107,  where  the  lines  quoted  are  applied  to 
Latona  among  her  nymphs. 
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has  well  said  :*— "  For  nothing  ever  departed  from  it,  nor  did 

anything  eyer  come  to  it  from  any  qoarter ;  for  that  was  not 

possible  ;  for  there  was  nothing  in  exiatence  which  could  come ; 

for  since  it  supplies  itself  wiui  nutriment  out  of  its  own  con- 

sumption,  it  slso  does  everything  and  sufifers  everything  in 

itself  and  by  itself,  and  is  compounded  with  the  most  consum-* 

mats  art    For  he  who  created  it  thought  that  it  would  be 

better  if  wholly  self-sufficient,  than  if  in  continual  need  of 

accessories  from  other  quarters." 

XIII.  However,  this  argument  also  is  a  most  demonstra- 

tive  one,  on  which  I  know  that  vast  numbers  of  philosophers 

.  pride   themselves  as  one  most  accurately  worked  out,  and 

alto^thor  irresbtible ;  for  they  inquire  what  reason  there  is 

for  God's  destroying  the  world.     For.  if  he  destroys  it  at  all 

he  must  do  m  either  with  the  intention  of  never  making  a 

world  again,  or  with  the  object  of  creating  a  second  fresh  one  ; 

DOW  the  former  idea  is  inconsistent  with  the  character  of  God; 

for  it  is  proper  to  change  disorder  into  order,  and  not  order 

into  disorder :  in  the  second  place,  it  is  so  because  it  would 

give  rise  to  repentance,  which  is  an  affliction  and  a  disease  of 

the  soul. 

For  he  ought  either  never  to  have  created  a  world  at  all, 

or  else,  if  he  judged  that  it  was  a  fittin0  employment  for  him, 

ho  ought  to  have  been  pleased  with  it  after  it  was  made.    But 

the  second  reason  deserves  no  superficial  examination ;  for  if 

he  were  intending  to  make  another  world  instead  of  that  which 

exists  lit  present,  then  of  necessity  this  second  world  that 

would  be  made,  in  that  case,  would  be  either  worse  than,  or 

similar  to,  or  better  than  the  first ;  everyone  of  which  ideas  is 

inadmissible ;  for  if  the  new  world  is  to  be  worse  than  the 

former,  then  the  maker  niust  be  also  woi^e:  but  all  the  works 

of  God  are  without  blemish,  beyond  all  reproach  and  wholly 

fftultless,  inasmuch  as  they  are  wrought  with  the  most  consum 

mate  skill  and  knowledge  ;  for  as  the  proverb  says  ; — 

"  For  e'en  a  woman's  wiiidom*8  noi  bo  coarse 
Am  to  despise  the  good  ind  choose  the  worse." 

But  it  is  consistent  writh  the  character  of,  and  becoming  to 

God  to  give  form  to  what  is  shapeless,  and  to  invest  what  is 

most  ugly  with  admirable  beauty. 

Again,  if  the  new  world  b  to  be  exactly  like  the  old  one, 

*  Timetis,  p.  88.       . 
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then  the  maker  is  only  wasUng  his  labour,  and  differs  in  no 
respect  from  iufaiit  children  who,  very  often  while  playing  ou 
the  sea  shore  raise  up  little  mounds  of  sand,  and.  then  pull 
them  do>m  again  with  their  hands  and  destroy  them ;  for  it 
would  have  been  much  better  than  making  another  world 
exactly  like  the  former,  neither  to  take  anything  from,  nor  to 
add  anything  to,  nor  to  change  either  for  the  better  or  for  the 
worse,  what  existed  originally,  but  to  let  it  remain  just  as  it 
was. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  is  about  to  make  a  world  better 
than  the  former  one,  then  the  maker  too  must  be  better  than 
the  maker  of  the  former  world,  so  that  when  he  made  the 
former  world  he  was  inferior  both  in  his  skill  and  in  his  intel- 
lect, which  it  is  impious  even  to  imagine,  for  God  is  at  all 
times  equal  and  similar  to  himself,  being  nei^er  capable  of 
any  relaxation  which  can  make  him  worse,  nor  otany  extension 
which  can  make  him  better.  Men,  indeed,  do  admit  of  such 
inequalities  in  'either  direction,  being  naturally  liable  to  alter 
either  for  the  better  or  for  the  worse,  and  coutinually  admitting 
of  increase,  and  advance,  and  ipaprovement,  and  everything 
contrary  to  these  states ;  and  besides  this,  the  works  of  us  who 
are  but  mortal  men  may  very  appropriately  be  perishable,  but 
the  works  of  the  immortal  must  in  all  consistency  and  reason 
be  likewise  imperishable,  for  it  is  natural  that  what  is  made 
should  resemble  the  nature  of  the  maker. 

XIV.  But  Boethus  adduces  the  most  convincing  arguments, 
which  we  shall  proceed  to  mention  immediately ;  for  if,  says  he, 
the  world  was  created  and  is  liable  to  destruction,  then  some- 
thing will  be  made  out  of  nothing,  which  appears  to  be  most 
absurd  even  to  the  Stoics.  Why  so?  Because  it  is  not 
possible  to  discover  any  cause  of  destruction  either  within  or 
without,  which  will  destroy  the  world.  For  on  the  outside 
there  is  nothing  except  perhaps  a  vacuum,  inasmuch  as  all  the 
elements  in  their  integrity  are  collected  and  contained  within 
it,  and  within  there  is  no  imperfection  so  great  as  to  be  the 
cause  of  dissolution  to  so  great  a  thing. 

Again,  if  it  is  destroyed  without  any  cause,  then  it  is  plain 
that  from  something  which  bos  no  existence  will  arise  the 
engendering  of  destruction,  which  is  an  idea  quite  inadmissiblo 
by  reason;  and,  indeed,  they  say  that  there  are  altogether 
three  generic  manners  of  corruption,  one  which  arises  from 
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division,  another  which  proceeds  from  a  destruction  of  the 
distinctive  quality  which  holds  the  thing  together,  and  the 
third  fit>m  confusion ;  therefore  the  things  which  consist  of  9 
union  of  separate  members,  such  as  flocks  of  goats,  herds  of 
oxen,  choruses,  armies ;  or,  again,  bodies  which  are  com- 
pounded of  limbs  joined  together,  are  dissolved  by  disjunction 
and  separation.  But  wax,  when  stamped  with  a  new  impres- 
sion, or  softened  before  being  remodelled  so  as  to  present  a 
new  and  different  appearance,  is  comipted  by  a  destruction  of 
the  distinctive  quality  which  previously  held  it  together.  Other 
things  are  corrupted  by  confusion,  as  the  medicine  which  the 
physicians  call  tetrapharmacon,  for  the  powers  of  the  drugs 
brought  together  and  combined  were  destroyed  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  produce  one  perfect  medicine  of  especial  virtue. 

By  which,  then,  of  these  modes  of  corruption  is  it  becoming 
to  say  that  the  world  is  destroyed  ?  By  that  which  is  caused 
by- separation?  No,  for  it  is  not  compounded  of  separate 
members  so  that  its  different  parts  can  be  dispersed,  nor  of 
portions  joined  together  so  that  they  can  be  dissolved ;  nor  is 
it  united  together  in  a  similar  manner  to  our  own  bodies,  for 
they  have  the  seeds  of  decay  in  themselves,  and  they  are 
subject  to  influence  of  a  great  variety  of  things  by  which  they 
are  at  times  ii\jured ;  but  the  power  of  the  world  is  invincible, 
since  by  its  great  superiority  to  otEer  things  it  has  dominion 
over  everything. 

Is  it  then  destroyed  by  a  complete  destruction  of  its  dis* 
tinctive  qualities?  This  agahi  is' impossible, for  there  remains, 
as  the  adversaries  affirm,  a  quality  of  arrangement  which  by 
the  process  of  conflagration  is  only  diminished  to  a  lesser  sub- 
stance .  .  .  Is  it  destroyed  then  by  confusion  ?  Away  witli 
such  an  idea,  for  in  that  case  it  would  be  necessary  to  confess 
that  the  corruption  of  a  body  can  be  reduced  to  a  state  of 
non-existence.  Why  so  ?  Because  if  each  of  the  particular 
elements  were  destroyed  separately,  it  would  be  possible  for  it 
to  become  changed  into  another;  but  if  they  are  altogether 
destroyed  at  one  and  the  same  moment  by  confusion,  then  it 
would  be  nec-essary  to  imagine  what  is  absolutely  impossible. 

XV.  Is  it  not  however  worth  while  to  examine  this  question, 
in  what  manner  there  can  be  a  regeneration  of  all  those  things 
which  have  been  destroyed  by  fire,  and  resolved  into  fire  ?  for 
when  their  substance  has  been  wholly  destroyed  by  the  fire,  it 
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follows  of  necessity  that  the  fire  itself  most  also  be  extingoished 
as  no  longer  having  any  nourishment.  Therefore,  as  long  as 
it  remained  the  seminal  principle  of  arrangement  was  likewise 
preserved,  but  when  it  is  destroyed  that  principle  is  destroyed 
with  it.  But  it  would  be  impious,  and  an  impiety  of  double 
dy«),  not  only  to  attribute  destruction  to  the  world,  but  also  to 
take  away  the  possiUlity  of  its  regeneration;  as  if  God 
delighted  in  disorder,  and  irregularity,  and  all  kinds  of  evil 
things.  But  we  must  examine  this  question  more  aoourately, 
in  the  following  manner. 

There  are  three,  species  in  fire ;  the  coal,  and  the  flame,  and 
the  light.  Now  coal  is  the  fire  in  its  earthy  substance,  which, 
like  a  sort  of  spiritual  habit,  couches  and  lies  hid  in  a  sort  of 
cavern,  pervading  it  all  to  its  very  extremities'.  And  the  flame 
is  that  part  which,  being  raised  on  high,  is  lifted  up  from  its 
fuel.  And  the  light  is  that  which  is  emitted  from  the  flame, 
so  as  to  oo-operate  with  the  eyes,  in  order  to  enable  them  to 
comprehend  what  is  seen.  And  the  flame  occupies  the  middle 
position  between  the  coal  and  the  light ;  for  when  it  is  extin- 
guished it  ends  in  coal,  and  when  it  is  kindled  it  excites  the 
fight,  which,'  being  deprived  of  its  burning  power,  blazes.  If 
therefore,  we  afi&rm  thaC  the  world  is  dissolved  by  conflagration, 
it  would  not  be  coal,  because,  in  that  case  there  wiU  be  a  great 
deal  of  the  earthy  substance  left  behind,  in  which  also  fire 
must  necessarily  be  contained.  But  we  must  agree,  that  none 
of  the  other  bodies  subsist  any  longer,  but  that  earth,  and 
water,  and  air,  are  all  dissolved  into  unmixed  fire.  Nor,  again, 
would  it  become  flame ;  for  that  can  only  exist  in  connexion 
with  nourishment;  and,  if  nothing  is  left  behind,  being  de- 
prived of  all  nourishment  it  will  immediately  be  extinguished. 
It  follows  fron)  all  this,  that  it  cannot  become  light  either ;  for 
light  by  itself  has  no'  substance  at  all,  but  flows  from  the  things 
before  mentioned,  coal  and  flame,  not  in  a  great  degree  from 
the  coal,  but  very  much  from  the  flame ;  for  it  b  difl'used  over 
a  very  great  space  indeed.  But  if,  as  has  been  already  proved, 
those  things  had  no  existence  from  the  conflagration  of  all 
things,  then  there  could  not  be  any  light  either.  So  that  it  is 
impossible  for  the  world  to  be  susceptible  of  any  regeneration, 
inasmuch  as  there  is  no  spermatic  principle  smouldering 
beneath;  from  which  consideration  it  is  plain  that  it  is  un- 
created, and  that  it  will  be  for  ever  imperishable. 
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XTI.  However,  besides  what  has  been,  here  said,  any  one 
mar  use  this  arffument  also  in  corroboration  of  his  opinion, 
which  will  certainly  convince  all  those  who  are  not  deter- 
mined to  be  obstinate  beyond  all  bounds ;  of  those  things 
which  in  pairs  are  exactly  contrary  to  one  another  it  is  impos- 
sible that  one  thing  shoold  be,  ahd  that  the  other  should  not 
be ;  for  since  there  is  white  it  follows  as  a  matter  of  absolute 
necessity  that  there  must  also  be  black,  ahd  since  there  is  a 
great  there  must  likewise  be  a  little ;  since  there  is  an  odd 
there  must  inevitably  be  an  even ;  since  there  is  a  sweet  there 
most  be  a  bitter ;  since  there  is  day  there  must  be  night ;  and 
so  on  in  an  infinite  number  of  similar  cases ;  but  if  a  conflagra- 
tion should  take  place,  then  something  would  ensue  which  is 
impossible ;  for  then,  ojf  things  in  a  pair,  the  one  will  happen 
and  the  other  will  not 

Gome,  now,  let  us  consider  the  matter  thus :  if  everything 
is  resolved  into  fire,  there  is  then  something  light,  and  rare, 
and  warm ;  for  all  these  are  the  especial  properties  of  fire ;  but 
there  can  be  nothing  heavy,  or  cold,  or  thick,  which  are  the 
opposites  of  the  qualities  which  I  have  just  enumerated.  How 
then  can  atiy  one  more  completely  overturn  the  idea  of  the 
universal  disorder  which  would  be  involved  in  such  a  confla- 
gration than  by  showing  that  those  things  which  by  a  law  of 
nature  must  exist  together,  are  by  this  process  separated  from 
their  natural  coi^unction  ?  And  the  separation  has  extended 
to  such  a  degtee,  that  those  who  maintain  this  doctrine  attri- 
bute eternfd  durability  to  the  one  and  deny  any  epstencd  at 
all  to  the  other. 

Again,  there  is  tins  assertion  made  by' some  of  those  who 
diligently  employ  themselves  in  investigating  truth  which 
appears  to  me  to  be  a  sufficiently  felicitous  one ;  if  the  world 
is  destroyed  it  will  either  be  destroyed  by  some  other  ofllcieiit 
6au8e,  or  by  God ;  now  there  is  certainly  nothing  else  whatever 
from  which  it  can  receive  its  destruction,'  for  there  is  nothing 
whatever  which  it  does  not  surround  and  contain ;  but  that 
which  is  surrounded  and  confined  within  something  else  is 
manifestly  inferior  in  power  to  that  which  surrounds  and 
confines  it,  by  which  it  is  therefore  mastered ;  on  the  other 
hand,  to  say  that  it  is  destroyed  by  God  is  the  most  impious  of 
all  possible  assertions ;  for  God  is  the  cause  not  of  disorder, 
and  irregularity,  and  destruction,  but  of  order,  and  beautiful 
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regularity,  and  life,  and  of  every  good  thing,  as  is  confessed  by 
all  those  whose  opinions  are  hnsed  on  truth. 

XVII.  But  soroo  of  those  persons  who  have  fancied  that 
the  world  is  everlasting,  inventing  a  variety  of  new  arguments, 
employ  also  such  a  system  of  reasoning  as  this  to  establish 
their  point :  they  affirm  that  there  are  four  principal  manners 
in  which  corruption  is  brought  about,  addition,  taking  away, 
transposition,  and  alteration ;  accordingly,  the  number  two  is 
by  the  addition  of  the  unit  corrupted  so  as  to  become  the 
number  three,  and  no  longer  remains  the  number  two ;  and 
the  number  four  by  the  taking  away  of  the  unit  is  corrupted 
60  as  to  become  the  number  three  ;  again,  by  transposition  the 
letter  Z  becomes  the  letter  H  when  the  parallel  lin^  which 
were  previously  horizontal*  ^  are  placed  perpendicularly  II, 
and  when  the  line  which  did  before  pass  upwards  I,  so  as  to 
connect  the  two  is  now  made  horizontal,  and  still  extended 
between  thorn  so  as  to  join  them.  And  by  alteration  the  word 
oTi^o^,  winet  becomes  S^o^,  vinegar. 

But  of  the  manner  of  corruption  thus  mentioned  there  is 
not  one  which  is  in  the  least  degree  whatever  applicable  to  the 
world,  since  otherwise  what  could  we  say  ?  Gould  we  affirm 
that  anything  is  added  to  the  world  so  as  to  cause  its  destruc- 
tion? But  there  is  nothing  whatever  outside  of  the  world 
which  is  not  a  portion  of  it  as  the  whole,  for  everything  is 
suiTounded,  and  contained,  and  mastered  by  it  Again,  can 
we  say  that  anything  is  taken  from  the  world  so  as  to  have 
that  effect?  In  the  first  pl^e  that  which  would  be  taken 
away  would  again  be  a  world  of  smaller  dimensions  than  the 
existing  one,  and  in  the  second  place  it  is  impossible  that  any 
body  could  be  separated  from  the  composite  fabric  of  the 
whole  world  so  as  to  be  completely  dispersed.  Again,  are  we 
to  say  that  the  constituent  parts  of  the  world  are  transposed  ? 
But  at  all  events  they  remain  in  their  original  positions  without 
any  change  of  place,  for  never  at  any  time  shall  the  whole 
earth  l^e  raised  up  above  the  water,  nor  the  water  above  the 
air,  nor  the  air  above  the  fire.  But  those  thuigs  which  are 
by  nature  heavy,  namely  the  earth  and  the  water,  will  have 
the  middle  place,  the  earth  supporting  everything  like  a  solid 
foundation,  and  the  water  being  above  it ;  and  the  air  and  the 
fire,  which  are  by  nature  light,  will  have  the  higher  position, 
but  not  equally,  for  the  air  is  the  vehicle  of  the  fire ;  and  that 
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which  is  carried  by  anything  is  of  necessity  above  Uiat  which 
carries  it. 

Once  more :  w&  must  not  imagine  that  the  world  iis  de- 
stroyed by  alteration,  for  the  change  of  any  elements  is  equi- 
pollent, and  that  which  is  equipollent  is  the  cause  of  unvarying 
steadiness,  and  of  untroubled  durability,  inasmuch  as  it 
neither  seeks  any  advantage  itself,  and  is  not  subject  to  the 
inroads  of  other  things  which  seek  advantages  at  its  expense ; 
80  that  this  retribution  and  compensation  of  these  powers  is 
equalized  by  the  rules  of  proixirtion,  being  the  produce  of 
health  and  endless  preservation,  by  all  which  considerations 
the  world  is  demonstrated  to  be  eternal. 

XVIII.  Theophrastus,  moreover,  says  that  those  men  who 
attribute  a  beginning  and  destructibility  to  the  world  are 
deceived  by  four  particulara  of  the  greatest  importance,  the 
inequalities  of  the  earth,  the  retreat  of  the  sea,  the  dissolution 
of  each  of  the  parts  of  the  .universe,  and  the  destruction  of 
different  terrestrial  animals  in  their  kinds ;  and  he  proceeds  to 
establish  the  first  point  thus :  if  the  earth  had  never  had  any 
beginning  of  its  creation,  then  there  would  have  been  no 
portion  of  it  rising  above  the  rest  so  as  to  be  conspicuous,  but 
all  the  mountains  would  have  been  level,  and  all  the  pieces  of 
rising  ground  would  have  been  even  with  the  plain. . 

For  as  there  are  such  vast  showers  falling  from  heaven 
throughout  all  ages,  it  would  be  natural  that  of  any  places 
which  were  originally  raised  on  high  some  would  be  broken 
down  and  washed  away  by  torrents,  and  others  would  subside 
of  their  own  accord  and  so  become  lowered,  and  that  every 
place  everywhere  would  be  smoothed  ;  but  now,  as  things  are, 
the  constant  inequalities  which  exist,  and  the  vast  heights  of 
many  mountains,  reaching  up  even  to  the  sky,  are  so  many 
proofs  that  the  earth  is  not  eternal. 

For  otherwise,  as  I  have  said  before,  all  the  earth  would 
long  since  have  been  rendered  level  from  one  extremity  to  the 
other  by  the  vast  rains  Which  would  have  fallen  from  the 
eternal  commencement  of  time ;  for  it  is  the  character  of  the 
nature  of  water,  and  especially  of  such  as  descends  in  a  heavy 
fall  from  lofty  places,  to  push  some  things  away  by  force,  and 
to  cut  out  and  hollow  other  places  by  its  continual  dropping, 
and  in  this  manner  to  operate  on  the  hard,  rugged,  stony 
ground  not  less  than  men  digging.    And  again,  Uie  sea,  as 
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they  affirm,  is  already  somewhat  diminished,  and  for  proof  of 
this  fiact  we  can  appeal  to  the  most  celebrated  islands,  Rhodes 
and  Delos,  for  these  were  in  ancient  times  invisible,  being 
overwhelmed  by  and  sunk  under  the  sea,  but  by  lapse  of  time, 
as  the  sea  gradually  diminished,  they  by  slow  degrees  rose 
above  it  an4  came  into  sights  as  the  histories  which  are 
written  concerning  them  record.  And  they  used  to  call  Delos 
Anaphe,  confirming  the  account  here  given  by  both  names, 
since  when  it  appeared  above  the  waters  *  it  became  evident,t 
havinff  been  formerly  invisible  and  unseen. 

And  in  addition  to  these  arguments  they  adduce  the  facts 
that  many  great  and  deep  bays  and  gulfe  of  vast  seas  have 
been  dried  up,  and  have  become  land,  and  have  so  turned  out 
no  insignificant  addition  to  the  adjacent  country  when  sown 
and  planted,  and  on  that  soil  there  is  still  left  plenty  of  proof 
of  such  spots  having  formerly  been  sea,  in  the  pebbles,  and 
shells,  and  other  things  which  are  commonly  washed  up  on 
the  sea-shore  being  found  in  theml 

But  if  the  sea  is  gradually  being  diminished  then  the  earth 
also  will  be  diminished ;  and  in  long  revolutions  of  years  every 
one  of  the  elements  will  be  entirely  consumed  and  destroyed ; 
and  the  whole  air  will  be  consumed,  being  diminished  by  little 
and  little  ;  and  all  things  will  be  absorbed  and  dissolved  into 
the  one  substance  of  fire. 

And  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  the  third  alter- 
native of  this  question  they  use  the  following  argument: 
beyond  all  question  that  thing  is  destroyed  all  the  parts  of 
which  are  liable  to  destruction ;  but  all  the  parts  of  the  world 
are  liable  to  destruction,  therefore  the  world  also  is  liable  to 
destruction. 

But  we  must  now  proceed  to  consider  the  question  which 
we  postponed  till  the  present  time.  What  sort  of  a  part  of 
the  earth  is  that,  that  we  may  begin  from  this,  whether  it  is 
greater  or  less,  that  is  not  dissolved  by  time?  Do  not 
the  very  hardest  and  strongest,  stones  become  hard  and  de- 
cayed through  the  weakness  of  their  conformation  (and  this 
conformation  is  a  sort  of  course  of  a  highly  strained  spirit,  a 
bond  not  indissoluble,  but  only  very  difficult  to  unloose),  in 

*  The  Greek  word  b  dvafavilaat  from  which  'Avaft)  is  derived, 
f  AqXifi  from  which  A^Xo£  b  derived. 
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coDseqiience  of  which  they  are  broken  np  and  made  fltdd,  so 
that  they  are  dicnolyed  first  of  all  into  a  thin  dust,  and  after-* 
wards  are  wholly  wasted  away  and  destroyed  ?  Again,  if  the 
water  were  never  agitated  by  the  winds,  but  were  left  immove- 
able for  ever,  would  it  not  from  inaction  and  tranquillity 
become  dead  ?  at  all  events  it  is  changed  by  such  stagnation,  and 
becomes  very  foetid  and  foul-smelling,  like  an  animal  deprived 
of  life.  And  so  also  the  corruptions  of  the  air  are  plain  to 
everyone,  for  it  is  the  nature  of  the  atmosphere  to  become 
sick  and  to  decay,  and,  as  one  may  say,  in  a  manner  to  die ; 
since  what  else  is  it  which  a  man,  who  is  not  aiming  at  select- 
ing plausible  langusfge,  but  only  at  truth,  would  call  a  plague 
except  a  death  of  the  atmosphere,  which  fliffuses  its  own 
disease  and  suffering  to  the  destruction  of  everything  which  is 
endowed  with  life  ? 

And  why  need  I  speak  at  great  length  concerning  fire  ?  for 
if  it  is  deprived  of  nourishment  it  is  immediately  extinguished. 

If  then,  each  of  the  separate  parts  of  the  world  awaits  utter 
destruction,  it  is  plain  that  the  world  which  is  compounded  of 
these  can  not  be  itself  exempt  from  destruction. 

We  must  now  consider  with  accuracy  the  fourth  and  remain- 
ing arffument.  Thus  they  argue :  if  the  world  were  eternal  then 
the  animads  also  would  be  eternal,  and  much  more  the  human 
race,  in  proportion  as  that  is  more  excellent  than  the  other 
animals ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  those  who  take  delight  in  inves- 
tigating the  mysteries  of  nature  consider  that  man  has  only 
been  created  in  the  late  ages  of  the  world ;  for  it  is  likely,  or  I 
should  rather  say  it  is  inevitably  true,  that  the  arts  co-exist 
with  man,  so  as  to  be  exactly  co-eval  with  him,  not  only  because 
methodical  proceedings  are  appropriate  to  a  rational  nature, 
but  also  because  it  is  not  possible  to  live  without  them ;  let  us 
'  therefore  examine  the  dates  of  each  of  these,  disregarding  the 
fables  invented  by  the  tragedians  about  the  gods ;  but  if  man 
is  not  eternal  then  neither  is  any  other  animal,  so  that  tlien 
neither  are  the  places  which  receive  them^  the  earth,  or  the 
water,  or  the  air ;  from  all  which  considerations  it  is  plain  that 
this  world  is  liable  to  destruction. 

XIX.  But  it  is  necessary  to  encounter  such  quibbling 
arguments  as  these,  lest  some  persons  of  too  little  experience 
should  yield  to  and  be  led  away  by  them ;  and  we  must  begin 
our  refutation  of  them  from  the  same  point  from  which  the 
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iBophists  begin  t^eir  deoeit  They  say,  <*  There  could  no  longer 
be  any  inequalities  existing  on  the  earth,  if  the  world  were 
etemd*  Why  not,  my  most  excellent  friends ?  For  other 
persons  will  come  up  and  say  that  the  natures  of  trees  are  in 
no  respect  different  from  mountains;  but  just  as  they  at 
certain  seasons  lose  their  leaves,  and  again  at  certain  seasons 
recoTOr  their  verdure  again ;  (on  which  account  there  is  admi- 
rable truth  in  those  lines  of  the  poet : — 

"  Like  leaves  on  trees  the  race  of  man  it  found. 
Now  green  in  youth,  now  withering  on  the  ground ; 
Anothe^r  race  the  foUowing  apring  iiupplies ; 
They  faU  aucoeeeiTe  and  auocessiTe  riad.*^  * 

And  so  in  like  manner  some  portions  of  the  mountains  are 
bfoken  off,  and  others  grow  in  their  stead :  but  after  a  long 
lapse  of  time  the  additional  growth  becooles  conspicuous, 
because  the  trees  having  a  more  rapid  nature  display  their 
increase  with  great  rapidity ;  but  mountains  have  a  slower 
character,  on  which  account  it  happens  that  the  additions 
which  take  place  iu  tlieir  case  are  not  perceptible  by  the 
outward  senses  except  after  a  long  time. 

And  these  men  appear  to  bp  ignorant  of  the  manner  in 
which  they  are  produced,  since  if  they  had  not  been,  perhaps 
they  would  have  been  silent  out  of  shame ;  but  still  there  is 
no  reason  why  we  should  not  teach  them ;  but  there  is  nothing 
new  in  what  is  now  said,  neither  are  they  our  words  but  the 
ancient  sayings  of  wise  men,  by  whom  nothing  which  was 
necessary  for  knowledge  has  been  left  uninvestigated ;  when 
the  fiery  principle  which  is  contained  beneath,  in  the  earth,  is 
thrust  upwards  by  the  natural  power  of  fire,  it  proceeds  to  its 
own  appropriate  place ;  and  if  it  meets  with  anv  respite  or 
relaxation,  though  ever  so  slight,  it  draws  up  with  it  a  largo 
portion  of  the  earthy  substance,  as  much  as  it  can  ;  and  when 
it  has  emerged  from  the  earth  it  proceeds  more  slowly ;  but 
the  earthy  substance  being  compelled  to  follow  it  for  a  long 
time,  being  at  last  raised  to  an  immense  height,  is  contracted 
at  the  top,  and  at  last  comes  to  end  on  a  sharp  point  imitating 
the  general  appearance  of  the  flame  of  fire ;  for  there  arises 
then  a  most  violent  contention  between  two  things  which  are 
natural  adversaries,  the  lightest  and  the  heaviest  of  things, 
each  of  them  pressing  onwards  to  reach  its  own  place,  and 

•  Homer,  II.  vi.  147. 
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each  striviDg  against  the  Tiolent  efforta  of  the  other ';  accord- 
ingly the  fire,  which  is  drawing  up  the  earth  with  it,  is  com- 
pelled to  sink  down  hy  its  descending  power ;  and  the  earth 
natorally  inclining  to  the  lowest  point  is  nevertheless  to  a 
certain  degree  made  light,  and  lifted  up  by  the  upward  ten- 
dencies of  fire,  and  so  is  raised  on  high,  and  being  at  last 
oyerpowered  by  the  more  influential  power  which  lightens  it  is 
thrust  upwards  towards  the  natural  seat  of  fire,  and  established 
on  high. 

"Why  then  need  we  wonder  if  the  mountains  are  not  entirely 
washed  away  by  the  impetuosity  of  the  rains,  when  so  great 
a  power,  which  keeps  them  together,  and  by  which  they  ore 
raised  up,  is  very  firmly  and  steadfastly  connected  with  them  ? 
For  if  they  were  released  from  the  bond  which  holds  them 
together,  it  would  be  natural  for  them  to  be  entirely  dissolved 
and  to  be  dispersed  by  the  water ;  but  since  they  are  bound 
together  by  this  power  of  fire,  they  resist  the  ^impetuosity  of 
the  rains  more  surely.  ^ 

XX.  Those  things,  then,  may  be  said  by  us  with  respect 
to  the  argument  that  the  inequalities  of  the  surface  of  the 
earth  are  no  proof  of  the  world  having  been  created  and  being 
liable  to  destruction ;  but  with  respect  to  that  argument  which 
was  endeavoured  to  be  established  by  the  diminution  of  the 
sea,  we  may  reasonably  adduce  this  statement  in  opposition  to 
it :  ^*  Do  not  look  only  at  the  islands  which  have  risen  up  out 
of  the  sea«  nor  at  any  portions,  of  land  which,  having  been  for- 
merly buried  by  the  waters,  have  in  subsequent  tiroes  become 
dry  land ;  for  obstinate  contention  is  very  unfavourable  to  the 
consideration  of  natural  philosophy,  which  considers  tlie  search 
after  truth  to  be  the  chief  object  of  rational  desire ;  but  look 
rather  at  the  contrary  effects  :  consider  how  many  districts  on 
the  main-land,  not  only  such  as  were  near  the  coast,  but  even 
such  as  were  completely  in-land,  have  been  swallowed  up  by 
the  waters ;  and  consider  how  great  a  portion  of  land  has 
become  sea  and  is  now  sailed  over  by  innumerable  ships." 
Are  you  ignorant  of  the  celebrated  account  which  is  given  of 
that  most  Sacred  Sicilian  strait,  which  in  old  times  joined 
Sicily  to  the  continent  of  Italy  ?  and  where  vast  seas  on  each 
side  being  excited  by  violent  storms  met  together,  coming 
from  opposite  directions,  the  land  between  them  was  over- 
whelmed, and  brokeu*away;  from  which  circumstance  the 
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city  built  in  the  noighboorhood  yras  called  Rhegiom,^  and 
the  result  was  quite  different  from  yrhat  any  one  would^  have 
expected;  for  the  seas  whiol^  had  formerly  been  separated 
now  flowed  together  and  mrp  united  in  one  expanse ;  and  the 
land  which  had  previously  united  was  now  separated  into  two 
portions  by  the  strait  which  intersected  it,  in  consequence  of 
which  Sicily,  which  had  previously  formed  a  part  of  die  main- 
land, was  now  compelled  to  be  an  island.     « 

XXI.  And  it  is  said  that  many  other  cities  also  have  disap- 
peared, having  been  swallowed  up  by  the  sea  which  overwhelmed 
them ;  since  diey  speak  of  three  in  Peloponnesus — 

**  .£gira  and  fair  Bura'a  wall% 
And  Helica'i  lofty  halla, 
And  many  a  onoe  renowned  town, 
'    With  wreck  and  leaweed  ovei^grown," 

as  having  been  formerly  prosperous,  but  now  overwhelmed  by 
the  violent  influx  of  the  sea.  And  the  island  of  Atalantes 
which  was  greater  than  Africa  and  Asia,  as  Plato  says  in  the 
Tim»us,  in  one  day  and  night  was  overwhelmed  beneath  the 
sea  in  consequence  of  an  extraordinary  earthquake  and  inun- 
dation and  suddenly  disappeared,  becoming  sea,  not  indeed 
navigable,  but  full  of  gulfs  and  eddies.  Therefore  that  imagi- 
nary and  fictitious  diminution  of  the  sea  has  no  connection  with 
the  destruction  or  durability  of  the  world ;  for  in  fact  it  ap- 
pears to  recede  indeed  from  some  parts,  but  to  rise  higher  in 
others ;  and  it  would  have  been  prpper  rather  not  to  look  at 
only  one  of  these  results  but  at  both  together,  and  so  to  form 
one*s  opinion,  since  in  all  the  disputed  questions  which  arise 
in  human  life,  a  wise  and  honest  judge  will  not  deliver  his 
opinion  before  he  has  heard  the  arguments  of  the  advocates  on 
both  sides. 

XXII.  And  as  for  the  third  argument,  it  is  convicted  by 
itself,  as  being  derived  only  from  an  unsound  system  of  ques- 
tioninff  proceeding  from  the  assertions  originally  made;  for  in 
truth  It  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  a  thing,  all  the  p^rta 
of  which  are  liable  to  corruption,  is  likewise  perishable  itself ; 
but  this  is  only  inevitably  true  of  that  thing  of  which  all 
the  parts  are  perishable  when  taken  collectively  and  together 
in  the  same  place  and  at  the  same  time,  since  in  the  case  of  a 
person  who  has  the  tip  of  his  finger  cut  off,  he  is  not  disabled 

*  'P^/ioVi  from  (^qyvv/u,  **  to  break," 
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from  living,  bat  if  he  had  the  whole  collection  of  all  his  parts 
and  limbs  cot  off  at  once,  he  would  die  immediately.  Tbere- 
ibre  in  the  same  manner,  if 'all  the  elements  of  the  world 
together  were  all  to  disappear  Jil  ohe  and  the  same  moment, 
then  it  would  be  necessary  to  admit  that  the  world  was  liable  to 
oormption  and.  destruction;  but  if  each  of  these  elements 
separately  only  changes  its  nature  so  as  to  assimilate  to  that  of 
its  nature,  it  is  then  rendered  immortal  rather  than  destroyed, 
according  to  the  philosophical  statement  of  the  tragic  poet — 

"  Nought  thai  has  once  existed  dies^ 
Though  often  what  has  been  combine 
Before,  we  separated  find, 
Inreeted  with  another  form.** 

For  it  is  the  greatest  folly  imaginable  to  estimate  the  antiquify 
of  the  human  race  from  thd  state  of  art ;  for  if  any  one  were  to 
follow  the  absurdity  of  such  a  system  of  reasoning  as  this,  he 
will  proye  the  world  to  be  very  young  indeed,  and  to  have  been 
made  scarcely  a  thousand  years,  since  all  those  men  whom  we 
lutve  heard  of  traditionally  as  the  discoverers  in  different 
branches  of  science  do  not  go  back  to  a  greater  number  of 
years  than  that  which  I  have  mentioned.  ' 

But  if  we  must  speak  of  the  arts  as  co-eval  with  the  race  of 
mankind,  then  we  must  speak,  drawing  our  arguments  from 
natural  history;  and  not  inconsiderately  or  carelessly.  And 
what  is  this  history  ?  The  destruction  of  the  things  on  the 
earth,  not  all  together,  but  of  the  greatest  number  of  them,  is 
attributed  to  two  principal  causes,  the  indescribable  violence 
and  power  of  fire  and  water.  And  they  say  that  each  of  these 
elements  attacks  them  in  its  turn,  after  very  long  periods  of 
revolving  years.  When,  therefore,  a  conflagration  seizes  upon 
things,  a  stream  of  ethereal  fire  being  poured  down  from  above 
is  frequently  diffused  over  them,  overrunning  many  districts  of 
the  habitable  world ;  and  when  a  deluge  draws  down  the  whole 
of  the  rainy  nature  of  water,  the  regular  rivers  and  torrents 
overflowing,  and  not  only  that,  but  even  fax  exceeding  the 
ordinary  measure  of  a  common  flood, 

Aceordingly,  when  the  greater  port  of  mankind  is  destroyed 
in  the  manners  above  mentioned,  besides  an  infinity  of  other 
ways  of  less  power  and  importance,  it  follows  of  necessity  .that 
the  arts  also  must  fail,  for  it  cannot  be  possible  to  discuss 
science  by  itself  without  some  one  to  reduce  it  to  method  and 

VOL.  IV.  P 
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pnetioe;  .  Bat  when  those  oommon  pestilebces  relax  their 
funr,  iuid  whea  the  homan  race  begins  again  to  recoyer  Tigoor 
and  to  floiJurish^  descending  from  those  who  have  not  been 
proViooill^  destiojed  by  the  efila  wbicih  pressed  upon  them, 
then  this  arts  also  begin  again  to  exist,  hot  indeed  as  they  were 
at  first,  but  in  thinner  nombers  from  the  diminntion  of  the 
nombers  of  those  who  practise  them. 

1  have  now  then  set  forth  to  the  best  of  my  ability  what  I 
haye  been  able  to  learn  or  to  understand  oonceming  the 
indestructibility  of  the  world*  « 
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From  Euielnui*  Prepar,  of  the  Qotpd, — Lib.  Tiii.  o.  13. 

But  th^  you  may  not  think  that  I  am  here  arguing  in  a 
sophistical  manner,  I  will  produce  a  man  who  is  a  Hebrew  as 
the  interpreter  for  you  of  the  meaning  of  the  scripture;  a 
man  who  inherited  from  his  father  a.  most  accurate  knowledge 
of  his  natioQal  customs  and  laws,  and  who  had  learnt  the 
doctrines  contained  in  them  from  learned  teachers :  for  such  a 
man  was  Philo.  Listen  then,  to  him,  and  hear  how  he  inter- 
prets the  words  of  Qod. 

'Why,  then,  does  he  use  the  expression,  '*  In  the  image  of 
Ood  I  made  man,**^  as  if  he  were  speaking  of  that  of  some 
other  Ood,  and  not  of  haying  made  him  in  the  likeness  of  him- 
self? This  expression  is  used  with  great  beauty  and  wisdom. 
Fof  it  was  impossible  that  anything  mortal  should  be  made  in 
the  likeness  of  the  most  high  God  the  Father  of  the  universe ; 
but  it  could  only  be  made  in  th^  likeness  of  the  second  Ood, 
who  is  the  Word  of  the  other ;  for  it  was  fitting  that  the 
rational  type  in  the  soul  of  man  should  receive  the  impression 
of  the  Word  of  God,  since  the  God  below  the  Word  is  superior 
to  all  and  every  ratbnal  nature ;  and  it  is  not  lawful  for  any 
created  thing  to  be  made  like  the  God  who  is  above  reason, 
and  who  is  endowed  with  a  most  excellent  and  special  form  ap- 
propriated to  himself  alone. 

*  Qenosis  L  27. 
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This  is  what  I  wish  to  quote  from  the  first  hook  of  the  ques- 
tions and  answers  of  Philo. 

From  the  same  work,  c.  21. 

And  the  Hehrew  Philo,  in 'his  treatise  on  ProTidence,  speaks 
in  this  way  concerning  matter. 

But  concerning  the  quantity  of  the  essence,  if  indeed  it 
really  has  any  existence,  we  must  also  sped^.  Ood  took  care 
at  the  creation  of  the  world  that  there  should 'he  an  ample  and 
most  sufficient  supply  of  matter,  so  exact  that  nothing  might 
he  wanting  and  nothing  superfluous.  For  it  woilld  *  have  beeta 
absurd  in  the  case  of  particular  artisans,  for  them,  when  they  are 
occupied  in  making  anything,  and  especially  anything  of  much 
value,  to  calculate  the  exact  quantity  of  materials  which  they  re- 
quire ;  but  for  that  being  who  is  the  original  inventor  of  numbers 
and  measures,  and  the  qualities  i^hich  exist  and  are  found  in 
them,  to  omit  to  take  care  to  have  just  what  was  proper.  I 
will  speak  now  with  all  freedom,  and  say  that  the  world  1^ 
need  for  its  fabrication  of  some  precise  quantity  of  materials, 
neither  more  nor  less  ;  since  otherwise  it  would  not  have  been 
perfect,  nor  coropleto  in  all  its  parts,  being  thoroughly  well 
made,  nor  would  it  have  been  made  perfect  of  a  perfect 
essence. 

For  it  is  an  indispensable  part  of  a  workman  who  is 
thoroughly  well  skilled  in  his  art,  before  he  begins  makibg 
any  thing,  to  see  that  his  materials  are  exactly  sufficient; 
therefore  a  man,  even  if  he,  v?ere  most  eminently  skilled  in  'the 
knowledge  of  other  things,  still  if  he  were  not  able  altogether 
to  avoid  error,  ^hich  is  so  natural  to  mortals,  would  be  >  very 
likely  to  be  deceived  in  respect  of  the  quantity  of  materials 
which  he  required  when  he  was  about  to  proceed  to  the  i  exer- 
cise of  art ;  sometimes  adding  to  it  as  too*litt]e»  and  sometimes 
taking  away  from  it  as  tdo  mueh.  Sut*  that  'Being  who*  is,  :a8  it 
were,  a  kind  df  fountain  of  all  knot^ledge,  wa»  not  likely  to  sup- 
ply anything  in  deficient  or  in  Superfluous  qu$titities,:  inasmuch 
as  he  employs  measures  elaborated  in  a  most'  wonderfulvnum- 
ner,  so  as  to  display  perfect  accuracy,  andr/oll  of  the  most 
praiseworthy  character.  But  he  who  isMncHned  to  tdlk 
nonsense,  at  random,  will  easily  do  it,  looking  upon  'the 
different  works  df  all  artisans  as  causes,  and  las  having  ^been 
made  in  a  more  excellent  manner,  either  by  the  addition  orb; 

P  2 
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the  subtraction  of  some  material  or  other.     But  it  is  the 
peculiar  ocou{>ation  of  sophistry  to  quibble  and  cavil ;  while  it  is 
the  task  of  wisdom  to  investigate  accurately  everything  that 
exists  in  nature. 
And  this  is  the  way  in  which  Philo  speaks  on  this  subject 

.  From  ike  eighth  book  of  the  same  author,  c.  5. 

And  first  of  all  I  will  adduce  what  Philo  says  respecting 
the  journey  of  the  Jews  into  Egypt,  of  -which  he  has  given  an 
account,  following  that  which  is  given  by  Moses  in  the  first 
book  of  the  Pentateuch,  to  which  he  has  afi^ed  the  superscrip- 
tion, "  hypothetically ; "  where,  arguing  in  behalf  of  the 
Jews  as  if  he  were  addressing  himself  to  their  accusers,  he 
speaks  in  the  following  manner,  affirming, — 

That  their  ancient  ancestor,  the  original  founder  of  their 
race,  was  a  Ohaldfisan;  and  that  this  people  emigrated  from 
Egypt,  after  having  in  former  times  left  its  abode  in  Syria, 
bping  very  numerous  and  consisting  of  countless  myriads  of 
people ;  and  that  when  the  land  was  no  longer  able  to  contain 
them,  and  moreover  when  a  high  spirit  began  to  show  itself 
in  the  dispositions  of  their  young  men,  and  when,  besides  this, 
Qod  himself  by  visions  and  dreams  began  to  show  them  that 
he  willed  that  they  should  'depart,  and  when,  as  the  Deitj 
brought  it  about,  nothing  was  less  an  object  of  desire  to  them 
than  their  ancient  native  land ;  on  that  account  thb  ancestor 
of  theirs  departed  and  journeyed  into  Egypt,  whether  in  conse- 
quence of  some  express  determination  of  God,  or  whether  it 
was  in  consequence  of  some  prophetic  instinct  of  his  own ;  so 
that  from  thiEtt  time  to  the  present  the  nation  has  had  an 
existence  and  a  durability,  and  has  become  so  exceedingly 
populous,  as  it  is  at  this  moment* 

And  th^n,  after  a  few  more  sentences,  he  says,— 

And  they  were  led  in  this  journey  and  emigration  of  theirs 
by  a  man  who,  if  you  will  have  it  so,  was  in  no  respect  superior 
to  the  generality  of  his  fellow  countrymen,  so  incessantly  did 
they  feproach  him  as  a  trickster  and  one  who  deceived  them 
with  words,  i  An  admirable  amount  and  kind  of  trickery  and 
deceit  no  doubt  it  was,  by  which  he  not  only  completely  saved 
the  whole  people  which  was  oppressed  by  want  of  water  and 
hanger,  and  by  ignorance  of  the  way,  and  in  a  complete  state 
of  destitution  of  all  things,  and  led  them  forward  as  if  in  all 
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prosperity,  and  conducted  them  through  all  the  nations  lying 
around,  and  kept  them  without  any  quarrelling  with  one  another, 
and  in  a  state  of  complete  suhordination  and  obedience  to  him- 
self. And  this  too,  not  for  a  short  time,  but  for  a  period  of 
such  length,  that  it  is  not  likely  that  even  a  single  family  would 
continue  in  perfect  unanimity  and  prosperity  for  such  a  time ; 
for  no  thirst,  no  hunger,  no  decay  of  body,  no  fear  of  the 
future,  no  ignorance  of  what  was  to  befSadl  them,  ever  excited 
that  deceived  people,  who  were  being  led,  as  some  will  have  it, 
to  their  destruction,  to  rise  against  him  who  was  deceiving  them. 
Yet  what  would  you  have  us  say  ?  That  he  had  such  excessive 
art,  or  such  great  eloquence  of  speech,  or  such  shrewdness, 
that  he  could  triumph  over  so  many  difficulties  of  such  a 
nature,  which  seemed  likely  to  lead  to  the  destruction  of  them 
all  ?  Surely  you  must  confess,  either  that  the  natures  of  the 
men  under  him  were  not  utterly  ignorant  or  obstinate,  but 
were  obedient  and  not  inclined  to  neglect  ti  prudent  care  of 
the  future  ;  or  else  that  they  were  as  wicked  and  perverse  as 
possible,  but  that  God  softened  their  obstinacy,  and  was,  as  it 
were,  a  leader  to  them  in  respect  both  of  the  present  and  of 
the  future. 

For  that  of  these  alternatives  which  appears  to  you  to  be  the 
truest  of  the  two,  appears  equally  to  contribute  to  the  praise, 
and  honour,  and  admiration  of  the  whole  nation. 

These  things,  then,  are  what  I  have  to  say  about  this 
exodus.  But  when  they  came  into  this  land,  how  they  were 
settled  here,  and  how  they  got  possession  of  the  country,  they 
show  in  their  sacred  records.  And  I  moreover  do  not  think  it 
necessary  to  (jiescribe  it  as  by  way  of  history,  but  rather  to 
enter  into  some  speculations  concerning  them  as  to  what  was 
their  natural  and  likely  course.  For  which  of  these  two  alterna- 
tives will  you  embrace?  That  while  they  were  still  very 
numerous,  although  at  last  they  were  evilly  afflicted,  still,  while 
they  were  powerful  and  had  arms  in  their  hands,  they  took  the 
country  by  force,  fighting  with  and  defeating  both  the  Syrians 
and  Phoenicians  who  met  them  in  that  their  land  ?  Or  shall 
we  suppose  that  they  were  unwarlike,  and  destitute  of  manly 
courage,  and  altogether  deficient  in  point  of  numbers,  and 
destitute  of  any  supplies  for  war ;  but  that  they  met  with  respec^ 
ful  treatment  from  those  nations,  and  obtained  their  land  from 
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them»  who  wiUinglj  surrendered  it  to  them  ?  and  that  then 
immediately,  or  at  no  distant  period,  they  huilt  a  temple,  and 
did'  everything  else  which  has  any  bearing  on  reli^n  and 
piety  ? 

For  the8<^  cironmstances,  as  it  seems,  would  prove  them  to 
have  been  a  God-loving  people,  and  beloved  by  God^  and  con- 
fi^ssed  to  be  such  even  by  their  enemies ;  for  those  people  into 
whose  territories  they  had  suddenly  come,  as  if  to  deprive  them 
of  them,  were. of  necessity  their  enemies.  And  it  they  met 
with  respectful  treatment  and  honour  from  them,  how  can  we 
deny  that  they  surpassed  all  other  men  in  good  fortune  ? 

And  what  shall  we  say  after  this  in  the  second  place,  or  in 
the  third  place?  Shall  we  speak  of  their  admirable  code  of 
laws,  of  their  obedienc^i  or  of  their  devotion,  and  justico,  and 
holiness,  and  piety  ?  But  in  truth  they  looked  upon  that  man, 
whoever  he  was,  who  gave  them  these  laws,  with  such  excessive 
admiration  and  veneration,  that  whatever  he  approved  of  they 
immediately  thought  best  also.  Therefore,  whether  he  spoke, 
l>eing  influenced  by  his  own  reason,  or  because  he  was 
inspired  by  the  Deity,  they  referred  eveiy  word  of  his  to  God. 
And  though  many  years  have  passed,  I  cannot  tell  the  exact 
number,  but  more  thai|  two  thousand,  still  they  have  never 
altered  one  word  of  wliat  was  written  by  him,  but  would  rather 
endure  to  die  ten  thousand  times  than  to  do  any  thing  in 
opposition  to  his  laws  and  to  the  customs  which  he  esta- 
blished. 

After  Philo  has  said  this,  he  proceeds  to  give  an  abridgment 
of  the  constitution  established  in  the  nation  of  the  Jews  by  tlie 
lawa  of  Moses,  speaking  thus  :-p 

From  th^  mtm  book,  o.  7 

Now,  is  there  anything  among  that  people  resembling  these 
circumstances,  anything  which  appears  to  be  of  a  mUd  and 
gentle  character,  and  which  admits  of  invocations  of  justice, 
and  pleas,  and  delays,  and  of  assessments  of  damages,  and  on 
the  other  hand  of  ctounter  'assessments  ?  Not  a  word,  but 
every  thing  is  simple,  plain,  and  straightforward.  If  you 
indulge  in  illicit  connexions,  if  you  commit  adultery,  if  you  do 
violence  to  a  child  (for  do  not  speak  of  doing  so  to  a  boy,  but 
even  to  a  female  child) ;  and  in  like  manner,  if  you  prostitute 


younelf,  if  you  suffer  anj  thing  disgracefal  oontnurj  to  if  hat 
becomes  your  age,  or  appear  to  do  so,  or  are  about  to  do  so, 
death  is  the  penalty  for  such  wickedness. 

Again,  if  you  behave  with  insuU  towards,  a  Slare,  or  towards 
a  free  person,  if  you  confine  such  an  one  in  i)ondd,  if  you  lead 
him  away  and  sell  him,  if  you  steal  any  thing,  whether 
common  or  sacred,  if  you  commit  acts  of  impiety,  not  only  by 
your  deeds  but  even  by  any  chance  word,  I  will  not  venture 
to  say  against  Ood  himself  (may  Ood  be  merciful  to  us,  and"" 
of  the  same  opinion  about  these  matters),  but  against  your 
father,  or  your  mother,  or  your  benelactor,  death  is  equally  the 
penalty.  And  that  too,  not  a  common,  or  ordinary,  or  natural 
death ;  but  he  who  has  merely  uttered  a  single  impious  word 
must  be  stoned,  as  having  committed  no  infenor  impiety. 

He  also  gives  many  other  iigunctions,  such  as  these, 
that  wives  shall  serve  their  husbands,  not  indeed  in  any  par- 
ticular so  as  to  be  insulted  by  them,  but  in  the  spirit  of 
reasonable  obedience  in  all  things ;  that  parents  shall  govern 
their  children  for  their  preservation  and  benefii ;  that  every 
one  shall  be  the  lord  of  his  own  possessipns,  provided  he  has 
not  dedicated  them  to  God,  nor  spoken  of  God  as  their  owner ; 
but  if  he  has  vow9d  them  qnly  by  a  single  word,  then  it  is  not 
lawful  for  him  to  lay  hands  upon  or  to  touch  them,  but  he  must 
at  once  separate  himself  mm  them  all.  May  1  never  be 
guilty  of  plundering  the  things  which  belong  to  God,  or  of 
stealing  what  has  been  offered  and  dedicated  to  him  by  others. 
And  even,  as  1  have  said  before,  if  a  single  word  to  that  effect 
has  unintentionally  fallen  from  a  man,  he  must,  instead  of 
taking  away  from  what  is  already  dedicated,  add  some  ofiering 
of  his  own ;  for  if  he  has  said  the  word,  he,  by  so '  speaking, 
deprives  himself  of  every  thing.  6ut  if  he  repents,  or  wishes 
to  recall  and  amend  what  he  has  said,  he  shall  be  deprived  also 
of  his  very  life.  And  the  same  principle  extends  to  other 
things,  of  which  he  is  the  owner. 

If  a  man  by  any  words  dedicates  that  which  is  requisite  to 
support  a  wife,  she  shall  be  pacred  and  entitled  to  receive  the 
support.  If  a  father  makes  such  a  promise  to  his  son,  or  a 
master  to  his  servant,  the  rule  is  the  same.  And  the  way  in 
which  a  man  may  be  released  from  any  promise  or  yow.  which 
he  has  made  insuoh  a  manner  can  only  be  in  the  most  perfect 
and  complete  way,  when  the  high  priest  discharges  him  from 
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it ;  for  he  U  the  person  entitled  to  receive  it  in  due  sabordi- 
nation  to  God.  And  the  next  way  is  that  which  consists  in 
propitiating  the  mercj  of  God  in  hehalf  of  those  who  are  the 
more  immediate  owners  of  the  thing  vowed,  so  that  he  ma/ 
not  accept  of  what  is  thus  dedicated,  since  it  is  necessary  to 
them.  There  are,  besides  these  rules,  ten  thousand  other 
precepts,  which  refer  to  the  unwritten  customs  and  ordinances 
of  the  nation. 

Moreover,  it  is  ordained  in  the  laws  themselves  that  no  one 
shall  do  to  his  neighbour  what  he  would  be  unwilling  to  have 
done  to  himselfl 

That  a  man  shall  not  take  up  what  he  has  not  put  down, 
neither  out  of  a  garden,  nor  out  of  a  wine-press,  nor  out  of  a 
threshing-floor ;  and  that  absolutely  no  one  shall  take  anything, 
whether  it  be  great  or  small,  out  of  a  heap.  That  no  one  shall 
refuse  fire  to  one  who  begs  it  of  him. 

That  no  one  shall  cut  off  a  stream  of  water,  but  that  every* 
one  shall  contribute  food  to  beggars  and  cripples,  and  that 
such  shall  have  favour  with  God.  That  no  one  shall  keep 
any  one  from  performing  funeral  honours  to  the  dead;  but 
shall  even  throw  upon  them  so  much  earth  as  is  sufficient  to 
protect  them  from  impiety :  that  no  one  shall  violate  or  move, 
in  any  manner  or  degree  whatever,  the  graves,  or  tombs,  or 
memorials  of  those  who  are  dead.  That  no  one  shall  add 
bonds,  or  any  evil,  or  heap  any  additional  suffering  on  him 
who  is  in  trouble.  That  no  one  shall  eradicate  the  generative 
powers  of  a  man.  That  no  one  shall  cause  the  offdpiing  of 
women  to  be  abortive  by  means  of  miscarriage,  or  by  any  other 
contrivance.  That  no  one  shall  treat  animals,  in  any  respect, 
in  a  manner  contrary  to  the  injunctions  imposed,  whether  by 
God  or  by  a  lawgiver. 

That  no  one  shall  cause  his  seed  to*  disappear.  That  no  one 
shall  enslave  his  ofibpring.  That  no  one  shall  ftpply  a  false 
balance,  or  an  inadequate  measure,  or  bad  money.  That  no  one 
shall  tell  the  secrets  of  his  friends  in  a  foreign  land.  Where, 
in  God's  name,  are  these  yokes  of  oxen  of  ours  gone  ?  And 
look  also  at  other  commandments  besides  these.  It  is  or- 
dained, that  no  one  shall  fix  the  residence  of  the  parents  apart 
from  that  of  the  children,  not  even  if  they  are  prisoners  of 
war ;  nor  that  of  a  wife  from  that  of  her  husband,  even  though 
a  man  may  be  her  master,  having  purchased  her  lawfully. 
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These  oommandmeniB  now  are  of  a  more  solemn  and  import- 
ant character,  hut  there  are  others  of  apparently  a  trivial  and 
ordinary  kind.  It  is  not  lawful,  says  the  lawgiver,  to  strip  a 
nest  wholly  of  its  young ;  it  is  not  lawful  to  reject  the  sup- 
plication  of  animals  of  any  kind  whatever,  which  flee  to  you 
for  refuge,  not  even  if  any  of  them  are  very  insignificant.  You 
may  say,  perhaps,  that  these  things  are  of  no  consequence 
whatever,  but  still,  at  least,  the  law  which  speaks  of  these  par- 
ticulars is  of  importance,  and  deserving  of  all  imaginable  care 
and  attention ;  and  the  declarations  are  important,  and  so  are 
the  curses  which  threaten  those  who  violate  these  laws  with 
destruction ;  and  God  looks  over  all  such  matters,  and  is  an 
avenger  and  punisher  on  every  occasion  and  in  every  place. 

And  then  after  a  few  more  sentences  he  adds, — 

And  if  it  should  happen  that  during  a  whole  day,  or  I 
should  rather  say,  not  one  day  only  but  many,  and  tnose  too 
not  coming  immediately  one  after  another,  but  with  intervals 
between  them,  even  intervals  of  a  week  at  a  time,  the  custom, 
as  is  always  natural,  which  is  drawn  from  ordinary  days  pre- 
vails. Do  you  not  wonder,  that  not  a  single  one  of  all  these 
commandments  has  been  violated  ?  Is  not  this  a  mark  of  great 
temperance  and  self-restraint,  derived  to  them  from  practice 
alone,  so  that  they  act  towards  one  another  with  perfect 
equality,  and  are  able  to  derive  strength  from  those  actions  if 
it  be  necessary?  Surely  not  so;  but  the  lawgiver  thouffht 
that  it  ought  to  be  derived  from  some  creat  and  admirable 
circumstance,  that  they  should  not  only  be  competent  to  do 
other  things  in  the  same  manner,  but  should  also  be  imbued 
with  a  thorough  knowledge  of  their  national  laws  and  cus- 
toms. 

What  then  did  he  do  oti  Ibis  tabbath  day?  he  commanded 
all  the  people  to  assemble  together  in  the  same  place,  and 
sitting  down  with  one  another,  to  listen  to  the  laws  with  order 
and  reverence,  in  order  that  no  one  should  be  ignorant  of  any- 
thing that  is  contained  in  them;  and,  in  facit  they  do  con- 
stantly assemble  together,  and  they  do  sit  down  one  ^th 
another,  the  multitude  in  general  in  silence,  except  when  it  is 
customaty  to  say  any  words  of  good  omen,  by  way  of  assent  to 
what  is  beinff  read.  And  then  some  priest  who  is  present,  or 
some  one  of  the  elders,  reads  the  sacred  laws  to  them,  and 
inteprets  each  of  them  separately  till  eventide;  and,  then 
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when  aeparato  they  dep^,  having  gaine4  flome  skill  in  the 
sacred  law?,  and  having  made  great  advances  towards  piety. 

Do  not  tb^^  ol)jeot8  appear  to  you  to  be  of  greater  im- 
portanoe  tbiHi  any  other  pursuit  qin  possibly  be  ?  Therefore 
they  do  not  go  to  interpr^t^^  of  l^ws  to  {earn  what  they  ought 
to  do;  f^nd  oven  without  askiiig,  they  arq  in  qo  ignorance 
respecting  the  Uws,  so  as  tq  be  likely,  through  following  their 
own  incliqc^tions,  to  dp  wrpqg;  but  if  you  violnte  or  alter  any 
one  of  tiiQir  U^'s,  oi^  if  yoi^  a^k  any  one  of  them  ^bout  their 
national  laws  or  Qustpmt),  they  can  atl  ^U  you  at  once,  without 
any  difficulty;  und  thq  husband  appears  to  be  a  master,  en- 
dowed with  sufficient  authority  to  ei^l^n  these  laws  to  his 
wife,  a  father  to  teftch  them  to  his  obiidron,  lund  i^  master  to 
his  servants. 

And  again,  it  is  easy  to  speak  in  the  same  n^ai^per  with 
respect  to  the  seventh  yeiM^,  though,  perhaps,  one  is  not  to  say 
exactly  the  saine  things,  for  they  do  not  abstt^ii  from  all  work 
as  they  do  on  the  sabbath  days,  only  fhey  leave  thqir  land 
fallow  till  the  next  year,  iq  orde^  tl^t  i^  it  may  become  pro- 
ductive ;  foe  they  think  that  thus  \t  hecqvf^,^  P^uch  better  after 
having  had  tbi9  rest,  and  thei^  that  it  may  be  CMltiyf^ted  again, 
and  not  be  dried  up  and  exhausted  by  the  uninterrupted  con- 
tinuance of  cultivation ;  and  you  may  see  that  a  similar  prac- 
tice conduces  to  strength  of  body,  for  not  only  do  intervals  of 
relaxation  contribute  to  health,  but  you  may  see  too  that  phy- 
sicians also  enjoin  a  degree  of  rest  at  tim^s  from  work ;  for 
what  is  incessant,  and  uninterrupted,  and  always  the  same,  is 
likely  to  be  iiyurious,  especially  in  the  case  of  hard  Y^ork^  the 
cultivatiou  of  the  land. 

And  a  proof  of  this  is,  that  if  any  one  were  to  recommeud 
the  people  to  cultivate  the  land  itself  much  mo|re,  ^d  to  ^d 
this  seventh  year  ideOt  4nd  should  promi^  them  th(^t  Ijhe  usi^l 
crops  of  fruit  should  reward  tbehr  labours,  they  §^l)  would  not 
adopt  his  advice,  for  they  thiuk  (hat  tl^ey  are  PPt  »)oue  eqti^ed 
to  rest  from  their  laboqrs,  and  vet  pyen  if  ^hey  were  to  do  so, 
it  would  be  nothipg  stnM[ige;,W  t)iey  thipk  that  their  land 
also  deserves  a  certain  degre<^  of  rest  ^d  exemption,  in  order 
again  to  receive  a  fresh  beginnif|g  of  care  and  cultivation; 
since,  in  God'^  name,  what  could  hinder  them  from  letting  it 
out  during  the  year  of  jubilee  thus  proposed,  and  then  receiv- 
ing its  annual  produce  once  t^  year  from  those  who  rented  and 
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cultivated  it  ?  But  as  I  said  before,  tbejr  will  not  admit  of  anj 
such  expedient  in  any  manner  or  degree  whateveFi  out  of  care, 
as  it  seems  to  me,  for  the  welfare  of  the  land;  and  this  is 
tmlj  a  very  g^eat  proof  of  their  humanity  and  modenltion. 

For,  since  they  themselves,  rest  from  their  labours  during 
that  year,  they  think  that  it  is  not  right  either  to  c6llect  the 
fruits  or  crops  which  are  produced,  nor  tO'  lar  up  any  thing 
which  has  not  accrued  to  them  from  their  own  laboara ;  but,  as 
if  God  provided  for  them  while  the  land'  is  thus  ei\j6ying  rest 
and  regulating  itself  according  to  its  will,  they  think  that  any 
one  who  choose^  or  who  is  in  want^  any  traveller  or  stranger, 
may  gather  the  fruit  that  year  with  impunity. 

However,  this  id  enough  to  say  to  you  on  these  matters ;  for, 
as  to  the  fact  of  this  law  existing  among  them  with  regard  to 
the  seventh  day  and  seventh  yeari  you  will  not  inquire  of  me, 
as  you  have  perhaps  heard  it  often  from  many  persons,  both 
physicians,  and  investigators  of  natural  history,  and  philo- 
sophers, who  discuss  this  law  about  the  sevontli  year,  as  to 
the  effect  which  it  has  on  the  nature  of  the  universe,  and 
especially  on  the  nature  of  man. 

This  is  what  he  say»  about  the  seventh  day. 

From  the  same  booh,  c.  8. 

I  shall  be  contented  with  the  testimony  of  Philo  on  the 
present  occasion,  which  he  has  given  about  the  matter  which  I 
am  here  explaining  in  many  passages  of  his  treatises.  And 
now  do  vou  take  that  work  which  he  has  written  in  defence  of 
the  Jewish  nation,  and  read  the  following  sentences  in  it. 

But  our  lawgiver  trained  an  innumerable  body  of   his  / 
pupils  to  partake  iil  those  thingdi  who  are  ddled  Essenes, 
being,  as  t  imagine,  hobodTed  Vrith  this  ap^llatibti  because  of 
their  exceedina  holitieiM.  '  '  '^ 

And  they  dwell  in'  many  cities  of  JudM,  aild  in  many 
villages,  and  in  great  and  populous  communities.  And  this 
sect  of  them  is  not  an  heredity  br  family  connexion ;  for 
family  ties  are  not  spoken  of  with  reference  to  acts  voluntarily 
performed ;  but  it  is  adopted  because  of  their  admiration  for 
virtue  and  love  of  gentleness  and  humanity.  At  all  events, 
there  are  no  children  among  the  l^ssenes,  no,  nor  any  youths  or 
persons  only  just  entering  upon  manhood;  since  the  dispositions 
of  all  such  persons  are  unstable  and  liable  to  change,  from  the 
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imperfections  incident  to  their  age,  but  they  ore  all  full-grown 
men,  and  even  already  declining  towards  old  ago,  such  as  are 
no  longer  carried  away  by  the  impetuosity  of  their  bodily  pas- 
sions, and  are  not  under  the  influence  of  the  appetites,  but 
such  as  e^joy  a  genuine  freedom,  the  only  true  and  real 
liberty.  And  a  proof  of  this  is  to  be  found  in  their  life  of 
perfect  freedom ;  no  one  among  them  ventures  at  all  to  acquire 
any  property  whatever  of  his  own,  neither  house,  nor  slave,  nor 
farm,  nor  flocks  and  herds,  nor  any  thing  of  any  sort  which 
can  be  looked  upon  as  the  fountain  or  provision  of  riches ;  but 
they  bring  them  together  into  the  middle  as  a  common  stock, 
and  enjoy  one  common  general  benefit  from  it  all. 

And  they  all  dwell  in  the  same  place,  making  dubs,  and 
societies,  and  combinations,  and  unions  with  one  another,  and 
doing  every  thing  throughout  tl^eir  whole  lives  with  reference 
to  the  general  advantage ;  but  the  different  members  of  this 
body  have  different  employments  in  which  they  occupy  them- 
selves, and  labour  without  hesitation  and  without  cessation, 
making  no  mention  of  either  cold,  or  heat,  or  any  changes  of 
weather  or  temperature  as  an  excuse  for  desisting  from  their 
tasks.  But  before  the  sun  rises  they  betake  themselves  to 
their  daily  work,  and  they  do  not  quit  it  till  some  time  after  it 
has  set,  when  they  return  home  rejoicing  no  less  than  those 
who  have  been  exercising  themselves  in  gymnastic  contests ;  for 
they  imagine  that  whatever  they  devote  themselves  to  as  a 
practice  is  a  sort  of  gymnastic  exercise  of  more  advantage  to 
life,  and  moro  pleasant  both  to  soul  and  body,  and  of  more 
enduring  benefit  and  equability,  than  mere  athletic  labours, 
inasmuch  as  such  toil  does  not  cease  to  be  practised  with 
delight  when  the  age  of  vigour  of  body  is  passed ;  for  there 
are  some  of  them  who  are  devoted  to  the  practice  of  agricul- 
ture, being  skilful  in  such  things  as  pertain  to  the  sowing  and 
cultivation  of  lands ;  others  again  are  shepherds,  or  cowherds, 
and  experienced  in  the  management  of  every  kind  of  animal ; 
some  are  cunning  in  what  relates  to  swarms  of  bees ;  others 
again  are  artisans  and  handicraftsmen,  in  order  to  guard  against 
suffering  from  the  want  of  anything  of  which  there  is  at  times 
an  actual  need  ;  and  these  men  omit  and  delay  nothing,  which 
is  requisite  for  the  innocent  supply  of  the  necessaries  of  life. 

Accordingly,  each  of  these  men,  who  differ  so  widely  in  their 
respective  employments,  when  they  have  received  their  wages 
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give  them  up  to  one  person  who  is  appointed  as  the  universal 
steward  and  general  manager ;  and  he,  when  he  has  received 
the  money,  immediately  goes  and  purchases  what  is  necessary 
and  furnishes  them  with  food  in  abundance,  and  all  other 
things  of  which  the  life  of  mankind  stands  in  need.  And  those 
who  live  together  and  eat  at  the  same  table  are  day  after  day 
contented  with  the  same  things,  being  lovers  of  frugality  and 
moderation,  and  averse  to  all  sumptuousness  and  extravagance 
as  a  disease  of  both  mind  and  body.  And  not  only  are  their 
tables  in  common  but  also  their  dress ;  for  in  the  winter  there 
are  thick  cloaks  found,  and  in  the  summer  light  cheap  mantles, 
so  that  whoever  wants  one  is  at  liberty  without  restraint  to  go 
and  take  whichever  kind  he  chooses ;  since  what  belongs  to 
one  belongs  to  all,  and  on  the  other  hand  whatever  belongs  to 
the  whole  body  belongs  to  each  individual. 

And  again,  if  any  one  of  them  is  sick  he  is  cured  from  the 
common  resources,  beins  attended  to  by  the  general  care  and 
anxiety  of  the  whole  body.  Accordingly  the  old  men,  even  if 
they  happen  to  be  childless,  as  if  they  were  not  only  the  fathers 
of  many  children  but  were  even  also  particularly  happy  in  an 
affectionate  ofibpring,  are  accustomed  to  end  their  lives  in.  a 
most  happy  ana  prosperous  and  carefully  attended  old  age, 
being  looked  upon  by  such  a  number  of  people  as  worthy  of  so 
much  honour  and  provident  regard  that  they  think  themselves 
bound  to  care  for  them  even  more  from  inclination  than  from 
any  tie  of  natural  affection. 

Again,  perceiving  with  more  than  ordinary  acuteness  and 
accuracy,  what  is  alone  or  at  least  above  all  other  things  cal- 
culated to  dissolve  such  dissociations,  they  repudiate  marriage  ; 
and  at  the  same  time  they  practise  continence  in  an  eminent 
degree ;  for  no  one  of  the  Essence  ever  marries  a  wife,  because 
woman  is  a  selfish  creature  and  one  addicted  to  jealousy  in  an 
immoderate  degree,  and  terribly  calculated  to  acitate  and 
overturn  the  natural  inclinations  of  a  man,  and  to  mislead  him 
by  her  continual  tricks ;  for  as  she  is  always  studying  deceitful 
speeches  and  all  other  kinds  of  hypocrisy,  like  an  actress  on 
the  stage,  when  she  is  alluring  the  eyes  and  ears  of  her 
husband,  she  proceeds  to  ciyole  his  predominant  mind  after 
the  servants  have  been  deceived. 

And  again,  if  there  are  children  she  becomes  full  of  pride 
and  all  kinds  of  license  in  her  speech,  and  all  the  obecuro 
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sayings  ifhich  she  proTiousljr  meditated  in  irony  in  a  disgoised 
manner  she  now  begins  to  utter  with  audaoioos  confidence ; 
and  becoming  utterly  shameless  she  proceeds  to  acts  of  vio- 
lence, and  does  numbers  of  actions  of  which  every  one  is  hostile 
to  such  associations ;  for  the  man  who  is  bound  under  the 
influence  of  the  charms  of  a  woman,  or  of  children,  by  the 
necessary  ties  of  nature,  being  overwhelmed  by  the  impulses 
of  affection,  is  no  longer  the  same  person  towards  others,  but  is 
•entirely  changed,  having,  without  being  aware  of  it,  become  a 
slave  instead  of  a  free  man. 

This  |iow  is  the  enviable  system  of  life  of  these  Essenes, 
so  that  not  only  private  individuals  but  even  mighty  kings, 
admiring  the  men,  venerate  their  pect,  and  increase  their 
dignity  and  miyesty  in  a  still  higher  degree  by  their  approba- 
tion and  by  the  honours  which  they  con^r  on  them* 

JVom  the  same  book,  c.  18 

These  things  then  are  what  may  be  said  on  the  sulject  of 
the  world  having  been  created.  And  the  same  man  also  says  a 
great  number  of  very  novel  and  bold  things  in  his  treatise  on 
Providence,  oti  the  subject  of  the  universe  being  governed  by 
prudence ;  first  of  all  putting  forward  the  propositions  of  the 
atheists,  and  then  proceeding  to  reply  to  each  of  them  in 
regular  order.  And  I  will  now  proceed  to  extract  some  of  the 
arguments  which  he  adduces,  even  though  they  may  appear 
somewhat  prolix,  because  they  are  nevertheless  necessary  and 
important,  abridging  indeed  the  greater  portion  of  them.  Now 
he  conducts  his  argument  in  this  wi^y ;  the$e  are  his  word^. 

Do  you  say  then  that  there  is  providence  in  such  a  vast 
confusion  and  disorder  of  affairs?  For,  in  fact,  which  of  the 
circumstances  and  occurrences  of  human  life  is  reoulated  by 
any  principle  of  order?  which  of  them  is  pot  full  of  all  kinds 
of  irregularity  and  destruction?  Are  you  the  qnly  person  who 
is  ignor^t  that  blessings  in  complete  abundance  are  heaped 
upon  the  most  wicked  and  worthless  of  mankind  ?  such,  for 
instance,  as  wealth,  a  high  reputation,  honour  in  the  eyes  of 
the  multitude,  authority  ?  moreover,  health,  a  good  condition  of 
the  outward  senses,  beauty,  strepgth,  and  unimpeded  enjoy- 
ment of  all  good  things,  by  means  of  an  abundance  of  supplies 
and  resources  and  preparations  of  evexy  kind,  and  in  conse- 
quence  of  the  peaceful  good  fortune  and  good  condition  of  th9 
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body?  Bat  all  the  lovers  and  practisera  of  wisdom  and 
prudence,  and  every  kind  of  virtue,  everyone  of  them  I  may 
almoet  say,  ato  poor,  uilknown,  ingloriotis,  and  in  a  mean  con- 
dition. 

Having  said  thus  much  ixrith  rMpe6t  to  the  outward  circum- 
stances of,  and  a  vast  nUmber  df  Other  things  affectinff,  these 
men,  he  then  immediately  ptoceeds  to  l^fute  the  objections 
of  his  adversaries  by  the  following  ai^tbents. 

God  is  not  a  tyrant  t^ho  pfaotises  cruel^  and  violence  and 
all  the  other  acts  of  intolent  authority  like  wn  inexorable 
master,  but  he  is  rather  a  sovereign  invented  With  a  humane 
and  laivful  authdrity,  and  as  such  he  governs  all  the  heaven 
and  the  Whole  world  in  accordance  with  justice.    And  there  is 
no  fortu  of  addrees  with  which  a  king  can  more  ajppfropriately 
1)0  sduted  than  the  nolne  of  fattier ;  for  what,  ihnuman  reh- 
tionshipe,  piarents  are  to  their  children,  that  alsoftbvereigns  are 
to  their  states,  and  Odd  towards  (he  World,  having  adapted 
these  two  most  beiiiitiful  things  by  the  unchangeable  laws 
of  nature,  by  an  indissoluble  union,  namely  the  authority  of 
the  leader  with  the  anxioiis  care  of  a  relation ;  for  as  parents 
are  not  wholly  indifferent  to  even  ill-behaved  children,  but, 
havinff  cotnpassion  on  their  unfortunate  dispositions,'  they  are 
carefiu  atid  anxious  for  their  welfare,  looking  upon  it  as  the 
act  of  releritlees  and  itteconcileable  enemies  to  insult  and 
increase  their  misfdrtunes,  but  as  the  part  of  friends  and  rela- 
tions to  lighten  their  disasters :  and  indeed  in  the  excess  of 
their  liberality  they  even  give  mord  to  such  children  than  to 
those  Who  hdve  always  been  well  6ondactiBd,  knowing  well  thilt 
to  these  last  theii*  own  moderation  is  at  all  times  an  abundailt 
tesoiirce  (ihd  tneatiS  df  riches,  but  that  the  others  have  no 
other  hope  except  ita  their  pkrents,  and  that  if  they  are  disap- 
I^oifltdd  in  that  they  Will  be  destitute  of  even  the  necessaries 
ofUfe. 

&b  in  the  same  manner,  Ood,  who  is  th^  father  of  M  rd- 
tioiial  understandibg,  takes  frai^  of  all  thos^  beings  who  are 
ehdoWed  With  tdasdUi  and  exercises  a  nrovidentiaf  powet  for 
the  protection  dveti  of  those  who  are  living  in  a  blatneable 
maiineir,  giving  them  at  the  aame  time'opporttinity  of  correct- 
ing their  erfdrS,  and  nevertheless  not  violating  the  dictates  of 
his  dWn  tndrcifijd  liature,  of  which  virtue  and  hnmanity  are  the 
regular  attendants,  being  willing  to  have  their  dwelling  in  the 
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Ood-created  world ;  this  one  ai^gament  now,  do  thou,  O  my  soul, 
take  to  thyself,  and  store  up  within  thyself  as  a  sacred  deposit, 
and  this  other  also  as  consistent  with  and  in  perfect  harmony 
with  it.  Do  not  ever  he  so  deceived  and  wander  from  the  truth 
to  such  a  degree  as  to  think  any  wicked  man  happy,  even 
though  he  may  be  richer  than  Crcesus,  and  more  sharp-sighted 
than  liynceus,  and  more  powerful  than  Milo  of  Crotena,  and 
more  beautiful  than  ^anymede, 

**  Whom  the  immortal  goda,  for  beauty*a  nkid, 
Did  raiae  up  fh>m  the  vile  earth  to  heaven. 
To  be  the  oup-bearer  of  mighty  Jove."* 

Accordingly,  such  a  man,  having  shown  his  own  daemon,  I 
mean  to  say  his  own  mind,  to  be  the  slave  of  ten  thousand 
thousand  different  masters,  such  as  love,  appetite,  pleasure, 
fear,  pain,  folly,  intemperance,  cowardice,  mjustice,  he  can 
never  possibly  be  happy,  even  if  the  multitude,  being  utterly 
misled  and  deprived  of  their  judgment,  were  to  think  him  so, 
being  corrupted  by  a  double  evil,  pride  and  vain  opinion,  by 
which  souls  without  ballast  must  infallibly  be  tossed  about 
*  and  driven  out  of  their  course ;  for  these  evils,  above  all  others, 
injure  the  chief  multitude  of  mankind. 

If,  then,  fixing  the  eyes  of  the  mind  steadily  upon  the  truth, 
you  should  be  inclined  to  con  template  the  providence  of  God  asfiBir 
as  the  powers  of  human  reason  are  capable  of  doing  it,  then,  when 
you  have  attained  to  a  closer  conception  of  the  true  and  only  good, 
you  will  laugh  at  those  things  which  belong  to  men  which  you 
for  some  time  admired ;  for  what  is  worse  is  always  honoured 
in  the  absence  of  what  is  better,  as  it  then  usurps  its  place ; 
but  when  that  which  is  better  appears,  then  Uutt  which  is 
worse  retires,  and  is  contented  with  the  second  prize.  There- 
fore, admiring  that  godlike  excellence  and  beauty,  you  will  by 
all  means  perceive  that  none  of  the  thipgs  previously  men- 
tioned were  by  themselves  thought  worthy  of  the  better  portion 
by  God.  On  wliich  account  the  mines  of  silver  and  gold  are 
the  most  worthless  portion  of  the  earth,  which  is  altogether 
and  wholly  unfit  for  the  production  of  fruits  and  foopf ;  for 
abundance  of  riches  is  not  like  food,  a  thing  without  which  one 
cannot  live.  And  the  one  great  and  manifest  test  of  all  these 
things  is  hunger,  by  which  it  is  seen  what  is  in  truth  really 
necessary  and  useful ;  for  a  person  when  oppressed  by  hunger 

•  Homer^a  Iliad  xx.  231. 
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would  gladlj  give  all  the  treasures  in  the  whole  world  in 
exchange  for  a  little  food ;  hut  when  there  is  an  ahundance  of 
necessary  things  p6ured  out  in  a  plentiful  and  unlimited  sup- 
ply, and  flowing  over  all  the  cities  of  the  land,  then  we,  the 
citizens,  indulging  luxuriously  in  the  good  things  provided 
hy  nature,  are  not  contented  to  stop  at  them  alone,  hut  set  up 
satiated  insolence  as  the  guide  of  our  lives,  and  devoting 
ourselves  to  the  acquisition  of  silver  and  gold,  and  of  everything 
else  hy  which  we  hope  to  acquire  gain,  proceed  in  everything 
like  hlind  men,  no  longer  exciting  the  eyes  of  our  intellect  hy 
reason  of  our  covetousness,  so  fiE(r  as  to  see  that  riches  are  but 
the  burden  of  the  earth,  and  are  the  cause  of  continual  and 
uninterrupted  war  instead  of  peace. 

Our  garments  are  indeed,  as  some  one  of  the  poets  says 
somewhere,  **  the  flower  of  the  sheep  ;**  but  with  reference  to 
the  art  displayed  in  their  manufacture,  they  are  the  praise  of 
the  weavers.  And  if  any  one  is  proud  of  any  gloxy  which  he 
may  have  acquired,  being  greatly  delighted  at  his  popularitj 
amonff  worthless  people,  he  should  know  that  he  also  is  worth- 
less, for  he  delights  in  them.  And  let  such  a  man  pray  to 
receive  purification  so  as  to  have  the  disease  of  his  ears  healed, 
as  it  is  through  his  ears  that  his  soul  is  affected  with  great 
diseases.  Again:  let  those  men  who  are  proud  of  their 
personal  strength  and  activity  learn  not  to  be  high-minded  on 
such  an  account,  looking  at  countless  kinds  of  both  domes- 
ticated and  wild  beasts,  which  are  also  endowed  with  great 
strength  and  power;  for  it  is  the  most  absurd  thinff  imaginable 
for  one  who  is  a  man  to  pride  himself  on  the  good  qualities  of 
beasts,  and  that  too  when  the  beasts  themselves  are  thought  of 
no  importance  whatever  by  him. 

Again  :  why  should  any  man  in  his  senses  rejoice  at  beauty 
of  person,  which  a  short  period  must  extinguish  before  it  has 
flourished  for  any  great  length  of  time, ^  since  time  always 
obscures  its  deceitful  prime  ?  and  this  too,  when  he  sees  that 
even  in  lifeless  things  there  are  objects  of  surpassing  beauty, 
such  as  the  works  of  painters,  and  sculptors,  and  other  artists, 
displayed  in  paintings,  and  statues,  and  all  kinds  of  embroidery, 
and  weaving,  which  are  held  in  the  greatest  honour  in  Greece 
and  in  the  countries  of  the  barbarians  in  evexy  city.  Of  these 
things,  then,  as  I  have  said,  not  one  is  aooouuted  by  God  worthy 
of  the  better  portion. 

TOU  IT  .  Q 
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An4  why  should  we  wonder  if  thej  are  not  highly  esteemed 
by  Ood  ?  for  they  are  not  even  by  those  men  who  are  very 
religious  and  devout,  among  whom  those  things  wldch  are 
really  good  and  virtuous  are  held  in  honour,  inasmuch  as  they 
have  a  good  and  well-disposed  nature,  and  have  improved  their 
natural  good  qualities  by  study  and  practice,  of  whicn  a  genuine 
true  philosophy  is  the  maker.  But  those  who  have  devoted 
themselves  to  a  bastard  kind  of  philosophy  have  not  even 
imitated  physicians  who  give  their  attention  to  the  body,  the 
slave  of  tne  soul,  though  nevertheless  they  affirm  that  they. are 
healing  the  mistress,  that  is  to  say,  the  soul  itself ;  for  then, 
when  any  such'  man  is  sick,  even  if  he  be  the  great  king  him- 
self, passing  over  ail  the  colonnades,  and  the  men*s  chambers, 
and  the  women's  chambers,  and  the  pictures,  and  the  silver  and 
the  gold,  whether  in  money  or  in  bullion,  and  the  vast  treasuresof 
cups  and  works  of  embroidery,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  celebrated 
ornaments  of  kings,  and  the  multitude  of  his  servants,  and  of  his 
friends,  or  relatives,  and  subjects,  and  the  chief  officers  who  are 
about  his  person,  and  his  body  guards,  they  come  up  to  his  bed- 
side, paying  no  attention  even  to  the  decorations  of  his  person, 
and  not  stopping  to  notice  with  admiration  that  his  bed  is  inlaid 
with  precious  stones,  or  that  his  coverlet  is  of  the  finest  work- 
manship and  the  most  exquisite  embroidery,  nor  that  the 
fashion  of  his  garments  is  of  superlative  beauty,  but  they  even 
pull  off  the  clothes  in  which  he  is  wrapped,  and  lay  hold  of  his 
Lands,  and  press  his  veins,  and  feel  his  pulse,  and  note  its 
beating*  accurately  to  see  if  it  is  iu  a  healthy  condition ;  verv 
often  too,  they  pull  up  his  tunic  and  feel  whether  his  stomach 
is  too  full,  whether  his  chest  is  feverish,  whether  his  heart 
beats  irregularly.  And  then,  when  they  have  ascertained  the 
symptoms,  they  apply  the  appropriate  remedies. 

And  in  like  manner,  it  would  beoome  philosophers  who  pro* 
fees  to  be  versed  in  the  healing  science  as  applicable  to  the 
soul,  which  is  by  nature  the  dominant  part  of  the  man,  to 
despise  all  the  things  which  erroneous  opinion  raises  up  as 
objects  of  pride,  and  to  penetrate  within,  and  to  lay  Uieir 
hands  upon  the  intellect  itself,  to  see  whether  through  passion 
its  pulses  are  of  an  uneven  rapidity  and  moving  in  an  irregular 
and  unnatural  manner,  and  to  touch  the  tongue,  and  see 
whether  it  is  rough  and  devoted  to  evil-speaking,  whether  it  is 
prostituted  to  evU  purposes  and  unmanageable ;  also  to  touch 
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the  belly,  and  see  whether  it  is  swollen  with  the  insatiable 
characteristics  of  desire,  and,  in  short,  of  any  other  passions, 
and  diseases,  and  infirmities,  and  to  examine  OTory  one  of 
those  feelings,  if  they  appear  to  be  in  a  state  of  confusion,  so 
that  they  may  not  be  ignorant  of  what  is  proper  to  be  applied 
to  the  soul  with  a  reference  to  its  cure. 

But  now  being  lightened  up  all  round  by  the  brilliancy  of 
external  things,  as  being  unable  to  see  that  licht  which  is 
perceptible  only  by  the  intellect,  they  have  passed  their  whole 
existence  in  a  state  of  error,  not  being  able  to  penetrate  as  far 
as  royal  thought,  but  being  with  difficulty  able  to  reach  the 
outer  courts,  and  admiring  those  servants  who  stand  at  the 
gates  of  virtue,  wealth,  and  glory,  and  health,  and  other 
kindred  circumstances,  they  fall  down  in  adoration  before 
them.  But  as  it  would  be  an  extravagance  of  insanity  to  take 
blind  men  for  judges  of  colour,  or  deaf  men  as  judges  of  the 
sounds  of  music,  so  it  is  a  most  preposterous  act  to  take  wicked 
men  as  judges  of  real  good.  For  these  men  are  mutilated  in 
the  most  important  parts  of  themselves,  namely,  their  intellect, 
over  which  folly  has  shed  a  deep  darkness.  Do  we  then  now 
wonder  if  Socrates,  and  such  and  such  a  virtuous  man,  has  lived 
in  purity  ?  men  who  have  never  once  studied  any  of  the  means 
of. providing  themselves  with  pecuniary  resources,  and  who 
have  never,  even  when  it  was  in  their  power,  condescended  to 
accept  great  gifts  which  have  been  tendered  to  their  accep*> 
ance  by  wealthy  friends  or  mighty  kings,  because  they  looked 
upon  the  acquisition  of  virtue  as  the  only  good,  tiie  only 
beautiful  thing,  and  have  therefore  laboured  at  that,  and  disre- 
garded all  other  good  things. 

And  who  is  there  who  would  not  disregard  spurious  good 
things  in  comparison  of  crenuine  ones  ?  But  if  while  they 
received  a  mortal  body,  and  were  full  of  liability  to  all  kinds  of 
human  disasters,  and  lived  amonff  such  a  number  of  ui^ust 
actions  and  unrighteous  men,  of  which  the  very  number  is  not 
easy  to  compute  accurately,  they  were  plotted  against  by  their 
enemies,  why  do  we  blame  nature  when  we  ought  rather  to 
accuse  the  barbarity  of  those  who  thus  set  upon  them  ?  For 
so  in  like  manner,  if  they  had  been  placed  in  a  pestilential 
climate,  they  would  inevitably  have  become  sick ;  and  wicked- 
ness is  even  more,  or  at  all  events  not  less,  destructive  than  a 
pestilential  state  of  the  atmosphere.  But  as  when  there  is  rain 
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the  wise  man,  if  be  is  in  the  open  air,  must  inevitably  get  wet 
through,  and  if  the  cold  north  wind  blows  be  must  be 
oppressed  by  cold  and  shiyering,  and  when  summer  is  at  its 
height  he  must  feel  the  heat,  for  it  is  a  law  of  nature  that  the 
bodies  of  men  should  be  simultaneously  affected  by  the  changes 
of  the  seasons;  .so  also  in  the  same  way  a  man  who  lives  in 
such  places, 

**  Where  lUiighten  dire  and  faminee  might  prenil, 
And  all  the  ille  which  thua  mankind 


roust  inevitably  pay  the  penalty  which  such  evils  inflict  upon 
him. 

Since  in  the  case  of  Polycrates  at  least,  in  retaliation  for  the 
terrible  acts  of  injustice  and  impiety  which  he  committed, 
there  fell  upon  him  great  misery  in  his  subsequent  life  as  a 
terrible  requital  for  his  previous  good  fortune.  Add  to  this 
that  he  was  cluistised  by  a  mighty  sovereign,  and  was  crucified 
by  him,  fulfilling  the  prediction  of  the  oracle :  "  I  knew," 
said  he,  '*  long  before  I  took  it  into  my  head  to  go  to  consult 
the  oracle,  that  I  was  anointed  by  the  sun  and  washed  by 
Jupiter,"  for  these  enigmatical  assertions,  expressed  in  symboU 
ical  language  having  been  originally  couched  in  unintelligible 
language,  fliterwards  receive  a  most  manifest  confirmation  by 
the  events  which  followed  them.  But  it  was  not  only  at  the 
end  of  his  existence,  but  indeed  during  the  whole  period  of  his 
life  from  its  earliest  commencement  that  he  was,  though  with- 
out being  aware  of  it,  making  his  soul  to  depend  wholly  on  his 
body ;  for  as  he  was  always  in  a  state  of  alarm  and  trepidation, 
he  feared  the  multitude  of  enemies  who  might  possibly  attack 
him,  being  well  assured  that  no  one  in  the  world  was  really 
well  affected  towards  him,  but  that  eveiy  one  was  hostile  to 
him,  and  would  turn  out  implacable  enemies  if  he  should  be 
unfortunate. 

Again,  of  unsuccessful  and  yet  of  never-ending  precautions 
those  writers  who  have  written  the  history  of  Sicily  are  wit- 
nesses, for  they  say  that  the  tyrant  of  Sicily  suspected  even  his 
most  affectionately  loved  wife ;  and  a  proof  of  this  is  that  he 
ordered  the  entrance  of  his  chamber  by  wiiich  she  was  about 
to  have  access  to  him  to  be  strewed  with  planks,  in  order  that 
she  might  never  come  upon  him  without  being  observed,  but 
that  the  noise  and  tumult  made  by  her  stepping  on  these  boards 
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might  indicate  her  approach  beforehand ;  and  besides  this  he 
compelled  her  to  come  not  only  without  her  robe,  but  even 
naked  in  etety  part,  and  even  in  those  which  ought  not  to  be 
Been  by  men.  And  in  addition  to  this  he  ordered  the  whole 
of  the  flooring  along  the  road  to  be  cut  in  width  and  depth 
like  a  trench  made  by  farmers,  out  of  fear  lest  anything 
should  be  secretly  concealed  so  as  to  plot  against  him,  whicn 
would  inevitably  be  detected  by  the  leaps  and  long  steps 
which  a  person  coming  along  this  path  would  be  compelled  to 
take. 

Of  how  many  miseries,  then,  was  that  man  full  who  took  all 
these  precautions  and  practised  all  these  contrivances  against 
his  own  wife,  whom  he  ought  to  have  trusted  above  all  other 
human  beings?  But  he  was  like  those  men  who  scale  pre- 
cipices and  climb  over  abrupt  and  steep  mountains  for  the 
purpose  of  attaining  to  a  more  accurate  comprehension  of  the 
natures  of  things  in  heaven,  who  at  last  after  they  have  with 
great  difficulty  ascended  to  some  overhangina  ridge,  find  them- 
selves unable  to  advance  any  further  as  they  are  too  much 
exhausted  to  think  of  attempting  the  remaining  portion  of  the 
mountain,  and  also  want  courace  to  descend,  being  giddy  at 
the  sight  of  the  chasms  and  ravines  below  them ;  for  he,  being 
in  love  with  sovereign  power  as  a  godlike  thing  to  be  desired 
above  all  other  objects, .  looked  upon  it  as  unsafe  either  to 
remain  where  he  was  or  to  retreat,  for  he  considered  that  if 
he  remained  where  he  was  innumerable  other  evils  would 
come  upon  him  in  rapid  and  uninterrupted  succession,  while  if 
he  decided  on  retracing  his  steps  his  very  life  would  be  in 
dancer,  as  there  were  enemies  around,  if  not  as  to  their  bodies 
at  all  events  in  their  minds,  against  him. 

And  he  also  showed  the  truth  of  all  this  by  the  treatment  to 
which  he  exposed  a  friend  of  his  who  spoke  of  the  life  of  a 
tyrant  as  one  of  complete  and  absolute  happiness ;  for,  having 
invited  him  to  a  banquet  which  had  been  prepared  iii  a  meet 
brilliant  and  costly  manner,  he  ordered  a  sharp  sword  to  be 
suspended  over  his  head  by  a  very  fine  thread,  and  when  he, 
after  he  had  sat  down  to  the  banquet,  on  a  sudden  perceived 
it,  not  daring  to  rise  up  and  quit  his  place  for  fear  of  the 
tyrant,  and  not  being  able  to  eigoy  any  of  the  things  which 
were  prepared  out  of  fear,  he  disregarded  all  the  abundant  and 
superb  luxuries  by  which  he  was  surroundedi  and  keeping  his 
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seek  and  hk  ejes  turned  upwards,  eat  in  the  expectation  of 
inatant  death.^ 

And  when  Dionjsioa  percei?ed  the  etate  in  which  he  was, 
he  said  to  him,  '*  Do  yon  then  at  last  begin  to  nndeistaud  the 
tme  character  of  that  illustrious  and  enviable  life  of  ours,  for 
this  is  what  it  really  is  if  a  man  chooses  to  speak  of  it  without 
flatteiy  or  disguise,  since  it  contains  indeed  a  great  abundance 
of  resources  and  supplies,  but  no  enjoyment  of  any  real  bless* 
ing ;  and  it  causes  its  possessor  incessant  fears  and  irremedi- 
able and  unavoidable  dangers,  and  a  disease  worse  than  the 
most  contagious  or  most  fatal  sickness,  which  is  continually 
threatening  inevitable  death.  But  the  inconsiderate  multitude, 
being  deceived  by  the  outward  brilliancy  and  splendour  of  the 
position,  are  like  people  who  are  attracted  by  showy  looking 
courtesans,  who,  concealing  their  real  deformity  under  fine 
clothes  and  golden  ornaments,  and  pencilling  their  eyes  from 
want  of  any  real  beauty,  manufacture  a  spurious  beauty  in  order 
to  lie  in  wait  for  and  catch  the  beholders. 

Now  men  who  are  placed  in  situations  of  great  prosperity 
are  full  of  such  ui^happiness  as  this,  of  the  greatness  of  which 
they  themselves  are  fully  aware,  and  they  do  not  at  all  keep  it 
to  themselves,  but  like  men  who  under  compulsion  divulge 
secret  things,  they  often  utter  the  truest  possible  expressions, 
which  are  extorted  from  them  by  suffering,  living  in  the  con- 
tinual company  of  punishment  both  present  and  expected,  just 
like  cattle  who  are  being  fattened  up  for  sacrifice,  for  they  too 

*  Horace  alludes  to  the  atory  of  Damoolaa,  Od.  III.  i.  18. 

DistrictuB  enaia  oui  aemper  impil 
Cerrice  pendet,  Don  Sioulse  dapea 

Duloem  elaborabunt  aaporem, 
Non  avium  oithaneque  cantua 
Somnum  reduceut.    Somnua  agreaiium 
Lenia  virorum  non  humilea  dooioa 

Faaiidit. 

Which  may  be  iranalaied— 

**  Care  murdera  aleep ;  the  man  who'a  learnt  to  dread 
The  aword  unaafely  trembling  o'er  hia  head, 
In  vain  to  court  hia  aad  diatracted  taate 
The  table  groana  beneath  the  varied  feaaL 
Sad  Philomel'a  untutored  aong  ia  vain. 
And  vain  the  iweUing  flute'a  more  laboured  atrain, 
To  doae  hia  eyea  in  aleep,  the  enried  lot 
Of  weary  peaaant  in  hia  humbler  cot" 
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are  treated  with  the  greatest  possible  attentidn  in  order  to  be 
fit  to  be  sacrificed  by  reason  of  their  fleshiness  and  good  con- 
dition. There  are  also  some  men  who  have  suffered  punish- 
ment, and  that  not  concealed,  but  visible,  and  notorious  for 
the  impiety  of  the  means  by  which  they  have  acquired  riches, 
the  names  and  numbera  of  whom  it  would  be  superfluous  to 
enumerate,  but  it  will  be  sufficient  to  bring  forward  one 
instance  as  a  specimen  of  the  whole. 

It  is  said,  then,  by  those  who  have  vmtten  the  History  of 
the  Sacred  War  in  Phocis  that  as  there  was  a  law  established 
that  any  one  who  was  guilty  of  sacrilege  should  be  either 
thrown  down  a  precipice,  or  drowned  in  the  sea,  or  burnt  alive, 
that  those  men  who  .had  pillaged  the  temple  at  Delphi,  by 
name  Philomel  us,  and  Onomarchus,  and  Phayllus,  divided 
these  punishments  among  them,  for  that  the  first  fell  down  a 
rugged  and  precipitous  rock  and  was  dashed  to  pieces  on  the 
stones,  and  that  the  second,  when  the  horse  which  he  was 
riding  grew  restive  and  plunged  down  towards  the  sea,  was 
overwhelmed  by  the  waves,  and  so  fell  alive  into  a  devouring 
gulf;  and  Phayllus  was  wasted  away  by  a  consumptive  disease 
(for  the  way  in  which  the  story  is  told  about  him  is  twofold), 
or  else  perished  in  the  temple  at'Abfe,  being  burnt  in  it  when 
it  was  destroyed  by  fire.  For  it  must  be  the  mere  spirit  of 
obstinacy  and  arguing  to  say  that  all  these  events  took  plac« 
by  mere  chance,  for  if  indeed  one  or  two  of  them  had  been 
punished. at  different  periods  or  by  some  other  mode  of  punish- 
ment, theii  it  would  have  been  reasonable  to  impute  their  fate 
to  the  uncertainty  of  fortune,  but  when  they  all  died  together 
and  at  one  time,  and  by  no  other  punishment  but  by  that 
precise  end  which  is  appointed  in  the  laws  for  the  punishment 
of  such  crimes  as  those  of  which  they  had  been  guilty,  it  is 
surely  fair  to  say  that  they  perished  by  the  direct  condemnation 
of  God. 

But  if  any  of  the  violent  men  who. are  unmentioned,  and 
who  have  at  different  times  risen  up  against  the  people  in  their 
several  states,  and  have  enslaved  not  onlv  other  nations,  but 
their  own  countries  too,  have  still  died  without  meeting  with 
punishment,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  for  in  the  first  place 
man  does  not  judge  as  Ood  judges,  because  we  investigate 
what  is  visible  to  ourselves,  but  he  descends  into  the  secret 
i^cesses  of  the  soul  without  making  any  noise,  and  there  con- 
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templates  the  mind  in  the  clear  light,  as  if  in  the  son ;  for 
stripping  off  from  it  all  the  ornaments  in  whioh  it  is  enveloped, 
and  seeing  its  doTices  and  in^ntions  naked,  he  immediatelj 
distinguishes  between  the  bad  and  the  good. 

Let  not  us  then,  preferring  our  own  judgment  to  that  of 
God,  assert  that  it  is  more  unerring  or  more  full  of  wisdom 
than  his,  for  that  is  not  consistent  with  holiness ;  for  in  the 
one  there  are  many  things  which  deceive  it,  such  as  the 
treacherous  outward  senses,  the  insidious  character  of  the 
passions,  the  most  terrible  attacks  of  vice,  but  in  the  other 
there  is  nothing  which  can  at  all  conduce  to  deceit  or  error, 
but  justice  and  truth,  by  which  each  separate  action  is  deter- 
mined on,  and  in  this  way  is  naturally  rectified  in  the  most 
praiseworthy  manner. 

Do  not  thou,  then,  my  good  friend,  consider  tyrannical 
powers  that  most  unprofitable  of  all  things,  tr>  be  a  seasonable 
possession ;  for  neither  is  punishment  disadvantageous,  but  it 
19  either  more  beneficial,  or  at  all  events  not  u\jurious  to  tlie 
good  to  suffer  due  punishment,  on  which  account  it  is  expressly 
comprehended  in  all  laws  which  are  wisely  enacted,  and  those 
who  have  established  such  laws  are  praised  by  every  one ;  for 
what  a  tyrant  is  in  a  people,  that  is  punishment  in  a  law. 

When  therefore  a  want  and  terrible  scarcity  of  virtue  seizes 
upon  cities,  and  when  a  great  abundance  of  folly  overwhelms 
everything,  then  God,  like  the  stream  of  an  overflowing  torrent, 
being  desirous  to  wash  away  all  the  power  and  impetuosity  of 
wickedness,  in  order  to  purify  our  race,  gives  vigour  and  power 
to  those  men  who  by  their  natures  are  fitted  to  exercise 
dominion,  for  without  a  stem  soul  wickedness  cannot  be  got 
rid  of.  And  just  as  cities  keep  executioners  for  the  punish- 
ment of  murderera,  and  tndtora,  and  sacrilegious  persons^  not 
l>ecau8e  they  approve  of  the  dispositions  of  the  men,  but 
because  they  have  need  of  the  serviceable  part  of  their  minis- 
trations ;  in  the  same  manner  the  Ruler  of  this  mighty  city, 
die  world,  appoints  tyrants,  like  ordinary  executionera,  to  be 
over  those  cities  in  which  he  sees  that  violence,  and  injustice, 
and  impiety  prevail,  and  all  other  kinds  of  evils  in  abundance, 
that  he  may  by  these  means  put  an  end  to  their  existence. 
And  then  he  thinks  it  right  to  pursue  the  guilty,  as  men  who 
have  been  serving  these  vices  from  the  impulses  of  an  impure 
and  pitiless  soul,  with  every  punishment  imaginable,  as  the 
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ringleaden ;  for  as  the  power  of  fire  when  it  has  conmimocl  the 
fner  which  was  given  to  it,  at  last  consumes  itself  also,  so  also 
do  those  who  hate  receiyed  supreme  power  over  nations,  when 
they  baye  exhausted  the  cities  and  rendered  them  destitute  of 
inhabitants,  at  last  perish  themseWes  among  them,  suffering 
due  punishment  for  all  that  they  have  done. 

And  why  should  we  wonder  if  God  employs  the  agency  of 
^rrants  to  get  rid  of  wickedness  when  widely  diffused  over 
cities,  and  countries,  and  nations?  For  he  vety  often  uses 
other  ministers,  and  himself  brings  about  the  same  end  by  his 
own  resources,  inflicting  upon  the  nation  famine,  or  pestilence, 
or  earthquakes,  or  any  other  heaven-sent  calamity,  by  which 
great  and  numerous  multitudes  perish  eveiy  day,  and  by  which 
a  great  portion  of  the  habitable  world  is  made  desolate^  on 
account  of  his  care  for  the  preservation  of  virtue. 

Therefore  I  have  now,  as  I  conceive,  spokefa  at  sufficient 
length  on  the  present  subject,  namely,  that  no  wicked  man  is 
happy,  by  which  hct  above  all  others  it  may  be  established 
that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  providence ;  but  if  you  are  not 
thoroughly  convinced,  then  tell  me  boldly  what  is  the  doubt 
which  is  still  lurking  in  your  mind,  for  then  botii  of  us  by 
labouring  together  shall  be  able  to  see  clearly  what  the  real 
truth  is. 

And  after  some  more  arguments,  he  proceeds  thus : — 

God  causes  the  violent  storms  of  wind  and  rain  which  we 
see,  not  for  the  iiyury  of  those  who  traver^  the  sea,  as  you 
fancied,  or  of  those  who  till  the  earth,  but  for  the  general 
benefit  of  the  whole  of  the  human  race,  for  with  his  water  he 
cleanses  the  earth,  and  with  his  breezes  he  purifies  all  the 
regions  beneath  the  moon,  and  by  the  united  influence  of  both 
he  nourishes  and  promotes  the  growth  and  brings  to  perfection 
both  animals  and  plants.  And  if  Ht  times  mese  things  do 
injure  those  who  put  to  sea  or  tvho  till  the  land  at  unsenson- 
able  moments,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  for  these  men  are 
but  a  small  portion  of  the  human  race,  and  the  care  of  God  i( 
exerted  for  the  benefit  of  all  mankind. 

As,  therefore,  in  a  gymnastic  tehool  oil  is  placed  there  for 
the  common  benefit  of  every  one,  but  still  it  often  happens 
that  the  master  of  the  school,  by  reason  of  some  political 
necessity  changes  the  arrangement  of  the  usual  hours  of 
exercise,  by  which  means  some  of  thoee  who  wish  to  anoint 
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themselves  come  too-  late ;  in  like  manner  God,  who  takes 
core  of  the  whole  world  as  if  it  were  a  citj  committed  to  his 
charge,  does  sometimes  cause  the  summer  to  resemble  winter, 
and  winter  to  assume  the  characteristics  of  spring,  for  the 
common  benefit  of  the  universe,  even  though  some  captains  of 
ships,  or  some  cultivators  of  the  ground,  may  very  likelj  be 
injured  bj  this  irregularity  of  the  seasons.  Therefore  He, 
being  aware  that  the  occasional  interchanges  of  the  elements 
with  one  another,  out  of  which  the  world  was  made,  and  of 
which  it  consists,  are  a  work  of  the  greatest  importance  and 
necessity,  supplies  them  without  allowing  anything  to  be  an 
obstacle  to  them  ;  and  frost  and  snow-storms,  and  other  things 
of  that  kind,  follow  the  cooling  of  the  air.  And,  again,  light- 
nings and  thunders  arise  from  the  collision  and  repercussion 
of  the  clouds,  noue  of  which  things  are  perhaps  effected  by  any 
immediate  exertion  of  providence,  but  the  rains  and  winds  are 
the  causes  of  existence,  and  nourishment,  and  grqwth  to  all 
things  which  are  upon  the  earth,  and  these  phenomena  are  the 
natural  consequences  of  those  others 

For  just  as  it  often  happens,  when  the'master  of  a  gymnas- 
tic school,  out  of  rivalry,  has  gone  to  extravagant  expense,  then 
some  of  those  who  are  ignorant  of  all  that  is  becoming,  having 
been  bespattered  with  oil  instead  of  water,  let  all  the  drops 
from  them  fall  upon  the  boards,  and  then  a  most  slippery  mud 
is  the  result :  nevertheless  a  man,  whose  appreciations  were 
just  would  not  say  that  the  liard  and  the  slippery  state  of  the 
ground  was  caused  by  tlie  intention  of  the  master  of  the 
school,  but  that  these  things  had  resulted  accidentally,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  abundant  quantity  of  the  things  supplied. 
Again,  the  rainbow,  and  the  halo,  and  all  other  thmgs  of  that 
kiud,  are  natural  consequences  of  those  things  becoming 
mingled  with  the  clouds,  not  being  occurrences  which  lead 
and  influence  nature,  but  being  the  results  and  consequences 
of  the  operations  of  nature. 

Not  but  what  these  very  things  themselves  do  also  afford 
some  signs  of  great  importance  to  wise  men,  for,  guiding 
their  conjectures  by  them,  they  predict  calms  and  storms  of 
wind,  and  fine  weather,  and  tempests.  Do  you  not  see  the 
porticoes  which  embellish  the  cities  ?  the  greater  part  of  these 
look  towards  the  south,  in  order  that  those  who  walk  under 
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them  may  be  wann  in  the  winter,  and  may  be  cool  in  the 
summer. 

There  is  also  another  thing  which  does  not  happen  thronsh 
the  intention  of  Him  who  made  it,  and  what  is  this  ?  the 
shadows  which  fall  from  the  feet  indicate  the  hours  to  our 
experience.  And  again,  fire  is  a  most  important  work  of 
nature,  but  the  consequence  of  fire  is  smoke,  and  nevertheless 
even  this  too  at  times  is  of  some  senrice.  At  all  events  in 
the  heat,  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  when  the  fire  is  rendered 
invisible  by  the  brilliancy  of  the  beams  of  the  sun,  the  ap- 
proach of  enemies  is  indicated  by  the  smoke,  and  the  principle 
which  causes  the  rainbow  is  also  the  same  which,  in  some 
degree,  regulates  eclipses. 

For  eclipses  are  a  natural  consequence  of  the  rules  which 
regulate  the  divine  natures  of  the  sun  and  moon ;  and  they 
are  indications  either  of  the  impending  death  of  some  king,  or 
of  the  destruction  of  some  city,  as  Pindar  also  has  told  us  in 
enigmatical  terms,  alluding  to  such  events  as  the  conse- 
quences of  the  omens  which  I  have  now  been  mentioning.* 

*  This  theory  of  the  eclipses  of  the  snn  and  other  natural  prodigies 
being  prophetic  of  eyents  on  earth,  is  expressed  by  Virgil  in  a  passage 
of  the  most  exquisite  beauty  in  reference  to  CaBsai's  d^th.  Qeorg.  L 
462. 

Denique,  quid  vesper  serus  vehat,  unde  serenns 

YentuB  agat  nubes,  quid  cogitet  humidus  aaster, 

Sol  tibi  signa  dabit.    Solem  quis  dicere  falsum 

Audeat  ?    lUe  etiam  osbcos  instare  tumultus 

Ssepe  monet,  fraudemque  et  operta  tumescere  bella. 

nie  etiam  extincto  miseratus  Caesare  Romam^ 

Quum  caput  obeoura  nitidum  ferrugine  texit 

Impiaque  setemam  timuerunt  secula  nootem. 

Tempera  quamquam  illo  tellus  quoque,  et  nquora  ponti, 

Obscnnique  canei,  importunsBque  volucres 

Signa  dabant.    Quoties  Cyolopum  effervere  in  agroa 

Vidimus  undantem  ruptis  fomaoibua  ^fitnam, 

FlMnmarumque  globes,  liquefaotaque  volvere  mxa  ! 

Armorum  sonitum  toto  Qermania  coelo 

Audiit :  insolitis  tremuerunt  motibus  Alpes. 

Vox  quoque  per  lucos  Yolgo  exaudita  silentis 

Ingens  :  et  simulacra  modis  pallentta  miris 

Visa  sub  obscurum  noctis :  pecudesque  locutce, 

Infandum  I  sistunt  amnes,  terrseque  dehiscunt^ 

Et  mcBstum  inlacrimat  templis  ebur,  SBraque  sudant. 

Proluit  insane  contorquens  Tortice  silvas 

Fluriorum  rex  Eridanus^  oamposque  per  omnia 
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And  the  circle  of  the  Milky  Way  partakes  of  the  same 
natural  essences  with  the  other  stars ;  but  merely  the  fact  that 
it  is  hard  to  account  for,  is  no  reason  that  those  who  are  ao- 


Cum  stabulis  armenta  iulit    Neo  tempore  eodem 
TrUtibus  aut  extia  fibne  adparere  minaoea, 
Aut  puteia  manare  cnior  oeasaTit :  et  altsB 
Per  noctem  reaonare,  lupU  ululantibus,  urbea  : 
Kon  alias  cobIo  oedderuDt  plura  sereno 
Fulgura  :  nee  dlri  totiee  arsere  cometn. 
Ergo  inter  eeae  paribus  concurrere  telia 
Romanas  acies  iterum  videre  Philippi. 

Or  as  it  is  translated  by  Dryden — 

'"The  unerring  sun  by  certain  signs  dedarea 
What  the  late  eye  or  early  mom  prepares, 
And  when  the  south  projects  a  stormy  day, 
And  when  the  dearing  north  will  puff  the  clouds  away. 
The  suu  reveals  the  seorots  of  the  sky, 
And  who  dares  givt  the  souixie  of  light  the  lief 
The  change  of  empires  often  he  declares, 
Fierce  tumults,  hidden  treasons,  open  wars. 
He  first  the  fate  of  CflBsar  did  foretell. 
And  pitied  Rome,  when  Rome  in  CiBsar  fell. 
In  iron  clouds  concealed  the  public  light. 
And  impious  mortals  feared  eternal  night. 
Nor  was  the  fact  foretold  by  him  alone, 
Kature  herself  stood  forth  and  seconded  the  sun. 
Earth,  air,  and  seas  with  prodigies  were  signed, . 
And  birds  obscene  and  howling  dogs  divined ; 
What  rocka  did  ^Btna's  bellowing  mouth  expire 
From  her  torn  entrails  I  and  what  flooda  of 'fire. 
What  clanks  were  heard  in  German  skies  afar 
Of  arma  and  armies  rushing  to  the  war. 
Dire  earthquakes  rent  the  solid  Alps  below. 
And  from  their  summits  shook  the  eternal  snow. 
Pale  spectres  in  the  dose  of  night  were  seen, 
And  voices  heard  of  more  than  mortal  men. 
In  silent  groves  dumb  sheep  and  oxen  spoke. 
And  streams  ran  backward  and  their  beds  forsook ; 
The  yawning  earth  disclosed  the  abyss  of  hell, 
The  weeping  statues  did  the  wars  foretell. 
And  holy  sweat  firom  braaen  idols  feU. 
Then  rising  in  his  mighty  the  king  of  floods 
Rushed  through  the  forests,  tore  the  lofty  woods, 
And  rolling  oiwards,  with  a  sweepy  sway 
Bore  houses,  lands,  and  labouring  hinds  away. 
Blood  sprang  Arom  wells,  wolves  howled  in  turns  by  night, 
And  boding  victims  did  the  priests  affright. 
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customed  to  inyestigate  the  principles  of  nature  should  shrink 
from  examining  into  it ;  for  the  discovery  of  those  things  is 
most  beneficial,  and  the  investiaation  of  them  is  intrinsically 
most  delightful  for  its  own  sahe,  to  those  who  are  (bnd  of 
learning. 

For  as  the  sun  and  moon  exist  in  consequence  of  Prori- 
dence,  so  also  do  all  thincs  in  heaven,  even  though  we  are 
unable  to  trace  out  accurately  the  respective  natures  and  pow- 
ers of  each,  and  are,  therefore,  reduced  to  silence  about  them ; 
and  earthquakes,  and  pestilences,  and  the  fall  of  thunderbolts,^ 
and  things  of  that  kind,  are  said  indeed  to  be  sent  by  God, 
but,  in  reality,  they  are  not  so,  for  God  is  absolutely  not  the 
cause  of  any  evil  whatever,  of  any  kind,  but  the  natural  changes 
of  the  elements  produce  these  effects,  not  as  circumstances 
which  guide  nature,  but  as  those  which  are  followed  by 
necessary  results,  and  which  do  themselves  follow  naturally 
upon  their  antecedent  causes.  And  if  some  people,  who  think 
themselves  entitled  to  immunity  meet  with  some  iiguiy 
from  these  things,  they  are  still  not  to  find  fault  with  their 
management  and  dispensation ;  fi>r,  in  the  first  place,  it  does 
not  follow,  that  if  some  persons  are  reckoned  virtuous  among 
men,  they  are  so  in  real  truth ;  since  the  criteria  by  which 
God  judges  are  far  more  accurate  than  any  of  the  tests  by 
which  the  human  mind  is  guided.  And,  in  the  second  place, 
prophetic  wisdom  loves  to  contemplate  those  things  in  the 
world  which  are  of  the  most  comprehensive  nature,  as  in  the 
case  of  monarchies,  and  in  the  governments  of  armies,  we  see 
that  it  is  not  any  obscure,  ignoble,  or  chance  person  who  is 
appointed  to  govern  the  cities  or  the  armies. 

And  some  persons  say  that  as  on  occasion  of  the  slaying  of 
tyrants,  it  is  lawful  that  their  relations  also  should  be  put  to 
death,  in  order  that  transgressions  may  be  checked  by  the  ter- 
rible magnitude  of  the  punishment  inflicted :  in  like  maftner 
in  pestilential  diseases,  it  is  necessary  that  some  of  those  who 
are  not  guilty  should  be  involved  in  the  destruction,  in  order 

Such  peals  of  thunder  never  poured  from  high. 
Nor  forky  lightnings  flashed  from  such  a  sullen  sky ; 
Red  meteor*  ran  across  the  ethereal  space, 
Stars  disappeared  and  comets  took  their  place. 
For  this  the  Emathian  plains  once  more  were  strewed 
With  Roman  bodies,  and  just  heaven  thought  good 
To  fiittaa  twice  Uiose  fields  with  Roman  bloodT 
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that  others  who  are  at  a  distance  may  learn  moderation.  Besides 
that,  it  is  inevitable  that  those  who  are  exposed  to  a  pesti- 
lential atmosphere  must  become  diseased  just  as  all  persons 
who  are  exposed  to  a  storm  on  board  a  ship  must  be  all 
exposed  to  equal  danger.  But  those  wild  beasts  which  are 
courageous  have  been  created ;  for  we  must  not  suppress  the 
truth  (as  if  one  were  to  anticipate  the  defence  likely  to  be 
made  by  a  man  of  powerful  eloquence  and  tare  it  to  pieces  be- 
forehand), in  order  that  men  may,  by  practising  against  them, 
'  acquire  hardihood  for  the  contests  of  war ;  for  gymnastic  exer- 
cises and  continued  hunting  train  men  and  inure  their  souls 
in  a  greater  degree  even  than  their  bodies  to  rely  upon  their 
own  courage,  and  energy,  and  strength,  so  as  to  disregard  the 
sudden  attacks  of  their  enemies. 

But  those  men  who  are  of  peaceable  character  are  at  liberty 
to  keep  themselves  not  only  within  their  walls,  but  also  even 
within  tents,  and  there  to  live  in  privacy,  safe  firom  the  designs 
of  any  enemies,  having  vast  and  countless  herds  of  domestic 
animals  to  help  their  enjoyment ;  since  boars  and  lions,  and 
animals  of  that  kind,  are  by  their  own  instinct  driven  to  a  dis- 
tance from  cities,  not  being  inclined  to  expose  themselves  to 
danger  in  consequence  of  the  devices  of  men.  And  if  any 
men,  being  influenced  by  a  spirit  of  laziness  and  indolence, 
living  without  arms  and  without  preparation,  dwell  fearlessly 
among  the  haunts  of  wild  beasts,  Uien  if  anything  happens  to 
them  they  must  blame  not  nature  but  themselves,  because 
when  they  might  have  guarded  against  any  such  disasters, 
they  have  neglected  them.  Accordingly,  before  now,  I  have 
seen  at  the  horse-races  some  persons  acting  in  a  most  careless 
manner,  who,  when  they  ought  to  have  sat  still  and  to  have 
beheld  the  races  in  an  orderly  manner,  standing  in  the  middle 
have  been  knocked  down  by  the  horses*  feet  and  by  the  wheels, 
and  have  met  with  a  proper  reward  for  their  folly. 

We  have  now,  then,  said  enough  on  this  subject. 

But  of  reptiles,  those  which  are  venomous  have  not  been 
called  into  existence  by  an  immediate  providence,  but  by  the 
natural  consequences  of  events,  as  I  said  before ;  for  they  are 
brought  into  life  when  the  moisture  which  is  in  them  changes 
to  a  more  violent  heat ;  and  some  are  vivified  by  putrefaction, 
as,  for  instance,  the  putrefaction  of  meat  produces  maggots,  and 
that  which  is  caused  by  perspiration  produces  lice;  but  all 
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those  which  are  produced  out  of  a  kindred  Bubetance,  and 
which  have  their  generation  in-  accordance  with  the  usual 
spermatic  principles  which  I  have  mentioned  before,  are  verj 
naturally  ascribed  to  an  immediate  providence.  And  I  have 
also  heard  two  accounts  ffiven  of  them  as  having  been  created 
for  the  advantage  of  mankind,  which  I  should  not  think  it'Well 
to  conceal.    Now  one  of  them  is  the  following. 

Some  persons  have  said  that  venomous  animals  contribute 
greatly  to  many  of  the  objects  of  physicians,  and  that  those 
who  reduce  that  science  to  a  regular  system  use  them  in  a 
proper  manner,  and,  acting  with  great  wisdom  and  prudence, 
have  discovered  antidotes,  so  as  to  be  able  to  contribute  to  the 
unexpected  safety  of  those  who  were  in  the  greatest  possible 
danger ;  and  even  at  the  present  time  one  may  see  those 
persons  who  apply  themselves  to  the  study  of  medicine,  in  a 
careful  and  diligent  manner,  using  all  those  animals  and  plants 
in  a  most  skilful  manner  in  the  composition  of  drugs. 

The  other  account  has  no  reference  to  the  practice  of  phy- 
sicians, but  only  as  it  would  seem  to  the  studies  of  philosophers. 
For  it  says  that  all  these  things  have  been  prepared  by  God  as 
engines  of  'punishment  against  oflenders,  just  as  generals  and 
rulers  prepare  halters  and  chains.  On  which  account,  though 
they  are  quiet  at  other  times,  they  are  brought  out  with  great 
power  in  the  case  of  people  who  have  been  condemned,  and 
whom  nature  in  her  incorruptible  tribunal  has  sentenced  to 
death ;  for  that  they  lurk  in  secret  holes  and  in  houses,  is  a 
falsehood ;  for  it  is  seen  that  these  creatures  flee  out  of  the 
cities  into  the  fields  and  into  desert  places,  to  avoid  man  as 
their  master.  Not  but  what,  if  this  is  true,  there  is  a  certain 
sense  and  principle  in  it ;  for  rubbish  is  heaped  up  in  recesses ; 
and  quantities  of  sweepings,  and  refuse,  and  sucb  things,  are 
what  venomous  reptiles  love  to  lurk  in,  besides  the  fact  that 
their  smell  has  an  attractive  power  over  them. 

Again,  if  swallows  live  among  us,  it  is  not  at  alt  strange,  for 
we  abstain  from  hunting  them  ;  and  a  desire  of  safety  is  im- 
planted not  only  in  the  souls  of  rational  creatures,  but  also  in 
those  of  irrational  animals. 

But  of  those  animals  which  tend  to  our  enjoyment,  there  is 
not  one  which  lives  vrith  us  by  reason  of  the  designs  which  we 
form  against  them,  except  that  some  do  live  with  those  nations 
to  whom  the  use  of  them  is  forbidden  by  the  law.    There  is  a 
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city  of  Syria,  on  the  sea  shores  Aacalon  by  name :  wben  I 
there,  at  the  time  when  I  was  on  my  journey  towards  the 
temple  of  my  native  land  for  the  purpose  of  offenng  up  prayers 
and  sacrifices  therein,  I  saw  a  most  incalculable  number  of 
pigeons  on  the  roads  and  about  every  house ;  and  when  I 
inquired  the  cause  of  their  being  there  in  such  numbers,  they 
said  that  it  was  not  lawful  to  catch  them,  for  that  the  use  df 
them  had  been  prohibited  to  the  inhabitants  from  the  earliest 
ages  ;  and  so  the  bird  had  become  so  thoroughly  tame  throng 
fearlessness,  that  it  not  only  hovered  about  the  roo&  and  camo 
into  the  houses,  but  approached  their  tables  also,  and  grew 
luxurious  in  the  alliance  which  it  had  thus  formed. 

And  in  Egvpt  we  may  see  a  still  more  marvellous  thing; 
for  the  crocodile  is  the  most  odious  of  all  animals,  and  one 
addicted  to  devour  man ;  and  it  is  bom  and  brought  up  in  the 
most  sacred  way,  and  although  residing  in  the  depths,  it  feeb 
the  benefits  which  it  receives  from  mankind ;  for  in  those  tribes, 
among  which  it  is  honoured,  it  multiplies  in  the  greatest  de- 
gree, but  among  those  who  injure  it  it  never  appears  at  all : 
so  that  there  are  places  where  even  the  most  timid  persons 
when  sailing  by  leap  out  of  their  ships  and  swim  about  with 
their  children. 

And  in  the  country  of  the  Oyclops,  since  the  race  of  these 
men  is  a  fabulous  invention,  there  is  no  eatable  fruit  whatever 
produced  except  such  as  is  raised  from  seed  and  cultivated  by 
husbandmen,  just  as  nothing  is  produced  from  that  which  does 
not  exist ;  but  we  must  not  accuse  Greece  as  being  sterile  and 
unproductive,  for  there  is  a  great  deal  of  deep  and  rich  soil  in 
it ;  and  if  the  land  of  the  barbarians  is  superior  in  fruitfulness, 
though  it  is  superior  in  the  food  which  it  produces,  it  is  inferior 
in  the  men  who  are  nourished  by  the  food,  and  for  whose  sake 
the  food  is  produced. 

For  Greece  is  the  only  country  which  really  produces  man, 
that  heavenly  plant,  that  divine  offshort,  produomg  tliat  most 
accurately  refined  reason  which  is  appropriated  by  and  akin 
to  knowledge ;  and  the  cause  is  this,  it  is  the  nature  of  the 
intellect  to  be  rendered  acute  by  the  lightness  of  the  air ;  on 
which  account  Heraclitus  said  with  great  propriety,  '*  Where 
the  soil  is  dry,  there  the  soul  is  most  wise  and  most  excellent  ;** 
and  any  one  may  conjecture  this  from  the  fact,  that  men  who 
are  sober  and  contented  with  a  little  are  wise,  and  that  those 
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who  are  continually  filling  themsehes  with  meat  and  drink 
are  the  least  sensible,  as  if  their  reasoning  faculties  were 
drowned  by  the  quantity  which  they  swallow. 

And  on  this  account  we  see,  in  the  countries  of  the  bar- 
barians, trees  and  plants  grow  to  the  greatest  possible  size, 
by  reason  of  the  abundance  of  nourishment  which  they  receive ; 
and  we  see  too,  that  Uie  irrational  animals  which  are  found  in 
these  regions  are  the  most  prolific  of  any,  but  the  mind  is  not 
so,  or,  at  all  events,  it  is  so  in  a  very  slight  degree,  because  it 
is  elevated  and  raised  out  of  the  SBther  itself,  while  the  inces- 
sant and  uninterrupted  evaporations  of  earth  and  water  have 
freely  boiled  over  it  Again,  the  different  kinds  of  fish,  and 
birds,  and  terrestrial  animals,  are  not  grounds  for  accusing 
nature,  which  invites  us  to  pleasure  by  those  means,  but  are  a 
terrible  reproach  to  us  for  our  intemperate  use  of  them,  for  it 
was  necessary,  for  the  due  completion  of  the  universe,  in  order 
that  there  should  be  order  and  regularity  in  every  portion  of 
it,  that  there  should  be  produced  every  possible  species  of 
animal.  But  it  was  not  necessary  that  that  animal,  which  of 
all  others  is  most  akin  to  wisdom,  namely,  man,  should  rush 
with  such  eagerness  to  the  enjoyment  of  it,  as  to  change  his 
nature  into  something  resembling  the  ferocity  of  wild  beasts ; 
on  which  account,  even  up  to  the  present  time,  those  who  have 
any  regard  for  temperance  entirely  abstain  from  such  things, 
eating  only  vegetables,  and  herbs,  and  the  fruits  of  trees,  as 
the  most  delicious  and  wholesome  food. 

And  these  men  are  instructors  for  those  who  look  upon  the 
practice  of  eating  such  animals  to  be  in  accordance  with 
nature,  and  correct  them,  and  are  lawgivers  to  their  respective 
cities,  being  men  who  take  care  to  check  the  immoderate 
yehemence  of  the  appetites,  and  who  do  not  permit  the 
unrestrained  use  of  everything  to  everybody. 

Again,  if  roses,  and  crocuses,  and  all  the  other  beautiful 
variety  of  flowers  which  we  see,  contribute  to  health,  it  would 
not  follow  that  they  all  contribute  to  pleasure ;  for  the  inde- 
scribable variety  of  them  makes  the  powers  of  some  of  them 
more  conspicuous  than  those  of  others,  just  as  there  is  a  com- 
mingling of  male  and  female,  contributing  to  the  fleneration  of 
an  animal;  neither  of  them  being  calculate,  by  itself,  to 
produce  the  effect  which  the  two  produce  in  combination. 

These  things  are  said,  in  a  most  convincing  manner,  with 
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reference  to  the  rest  of  the  queetionB  raised  by  you,  being  quite 
sufficient  to  produce  conviction  in  the  minds  of  all  who  are  not 
obstinately  contentious  on  the  subject  of  Ood  taking  great  care 
of  human  a£Gurs. 


FRAGMENTS, 

■XnUOTlD 

FAOM  THE  PABALLELS  OF  JOHN  OF  DAHASOUa 
AbotU  the  utuUMe  and  ehangeabU  eondiHon  of  human  agmn. 

Page  330.  G.  If  one  is  to  tell  the  plain  truth,  man  is 
without  real  power  in  anything,  never  tfucing  a  firm  hold  of 
anything.  I  do  not  mean  merely  of  common  things,  but  not 
even  of  those  which  concern  himself;  neither  of  heaJth,  nor  of 
a  good  condition  of  the  outward  senses,  nor  of  soundness  in 
respect  of  the  other  parts  of  his  body,  nor  of  his  voice,  nor  of 
his  presence  of  mind ;  for  as  to  wealth,  or  glory,  or  friends,  or 
power,  or  all  the  other  tilings  which  depend  on  fortune,  who  is 
there  who  does  not  know  how  thoroughly  unstable  they  are  ? 
So  that  we  must  of  necessity  confess  that  the  supreme  power 
over  everything  belongs  to  one  being  alone,  the  true  Lord  of 
all  existing  thing^. 

Ahoui  impiou*  men^  titmen,  Se, 

P,  841.  D.  If  you  wish  to  be  governed  under  God  as  your 
king,  take  care  not  to  sin ;  but  if  you  commit  sin,  how  can  you 
be  under  the  government  of  God  as  your  king  ? 

About  those  people  who  ^ove  renounced  »ueh  and  iueh  a  line  of 
conduct,  and  then  turning  back  again^  haffe  adopted  that  very 
Une  vihich  they  had  renounced, 

P.  84B.  D;  Some  men,  making  improvement,  have  returned 
back  to  virtue  before  coming  to  the  end,  the  ancient  principle 
of  oligarchy  having  destroyed  the  principle  of  aristocracy  lately 
engendered'  in  the  soul,  which  having  been  quiet  for  a  little 
wlule,  has  subsequently  oome  up  over  again  with  greater  power 
than  before. 

Ibid,  When  a  man  rightly  establishes  himself  in  a  virtuous 
life,  with  meditation,  and  practice,  and  good  government,  and 


wheD  haviog  l>e6ii  known  by  all  m6n  ad  a  pibns  man  ibd  one 
who  feafs  God,  he  falls  into  sin,  that  is  a  great  fall,  for  he  has 
ascended  up  to  the  height  of  heaven)  and  fallen  down  into  the 
abyss  of  hell. 

Abmd  rttiiMdioti  and  jvdgilrienL 

P.  340.  A.  It  is  not  possible  with  God  that  a  wickecl  man 
should  lose  his  good  reward  for  a  single  good  thing  which  he 
may  have  done  among  a  great  number  of  evil  actions ;  nor,  on 
the  other  hand,  that  A  good  mto  shottld  escape  punishment, 
and  not  suffer  it,  if  among  many  good  actions  he  had  done 
wickedly  in  anything,  for  it  is  infallibly  certain  that  God  dis- 
tributes everything  according  to  k  just  weight  and  balance. 

Ibid,  B.  The  mind  is  the  witness  to  each  individual  of  the 
things  which  they  have  planned  in  secret,  and  conscience  is  an 
incorraptible  judge,  and  th^  most  nnetting  6t  all  judges. 

About  ih<me  who  are  nclecK. 

P.  850.  A.  He  ^ho  has  le&mt  how  t6  aubinit  t6  be  ruled, 
immediately  learns  how  to  rule  others ;  for  even  if  a  man  were 
invested  with  the  supreme  power  over  all  the  earth  and  all  the 
sea,  he  Would  not  be  a  true  ruler  unless  he  had  also  l^ai^t  And 
been  previously  taught  to  submit  to  the  nile  of  otheHi, 

About  afuvrchy. 

P.  350.  D.  Alas,  how  many  and  great  evils  are  produced 
by  anarchy  1  F&mine,  war,  the  devastation  ot  lands,  the 
deprivation  of  money,  abductions,  fedr6  of  sUvety,  and  d^^. 

About  the  foolish  and  serMeiB  VMwi^  ilkt. 

f  P.  863.  E.  No  vncked  man  is  rich,  not  even  though  he 
should  be  the  ovmer  of  all  the  mines  in  the  whole  world ;  but 
all  foolish  men  are  poor.  £very  foolish  man  is  siraitened^ 
being  oppressed  by  oovetousness,  and  ambition,  and  a  love  of 
pleasure,  and  things  of  that  sort,  which  do  not  permit  the 
mind  to  dwell  at  ease  or  to  ei^joy  plenty  of  room. 

P.  868.  A.  There  is  no  greater  evil  to  a  man  than  folly, 
and  the  being  deprived  of  the  proper  use  of  his  reasoning 
powers  and  intellect. 

P.  363.  A.  Ignorance  ii  the  caa#d  of  disease  and  destruc- 
tion. 
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About  deotiU  t^seUng  <^e  managMMfU  of  a  howekold, 

P.  367.  D.  Eyery  stratagem  is  not  blameable,  ainca 
guardians  of  the  night  appear  to  act  properly  when  they  lie  in 
¥rait  for  robbers,  and  generals  when  they  form  ambuscadeti 
against  the  enemy,  whom  they  cannot  catch  without  a  strata- 
gem ;  and  the  same  principle  is  applicable  to  what  are  called 
manoeuvres,  and  to  the  artifices  practised  in  the  contests  of 
wrestlers,  for  in  such  cases  deceit  is  accounted  honourable. 

About  impossible  things, 

P.  370.  B.  It  is  as  impossible  that  the  love  of  the  worid 
can  co-exist  with  the  love  of  God,  as  for  light  and  darkness  to 
co-exist  at  the  same  time  with  one  another. 

About  holy  men, 

P.  372.  E.  The  happy  nature  is  that  which  rejoices  on 
every  occasion,  and  which  is  not  discontented  with  anything 
whatever  which  exists  ii^  the  world,  but  is  pleased  with  what- 
ever happens,  as  being  good,  and  beautiful,  and  expedient. 

About  leiswre  and  quiet 

P.  370.' A.  The  wise  man  endeavours  to  secure  quiet  and 
leisure,  and  periods  of  rest  from  work,  that  he  may  devote 
himself  peaceiully  to  the  meditations  on  divine  matters. 

About  evil-^f>eaking, 

P.  370.  D.  Foul  sneakers  and  randon^  accusers,  who  seek 
to  make  a  display  of  meir  art  with  vain  words,  being  slow  to 
learn  what  is  good,  are  very  quick  and  ready  at  learning  what 
is  of  the  opposite  character. 

About  counseL 

P.  307.  D.  Everything  which  is  not  done  with  reason  is 
discreditable,  just  as  what  is  done  with  reason  is  beautiful. 

About  old  men, 

P.  404.  C.     Old  age  is  an  unruffled  harbour. 
IbuL     Old  age  is  the  time  when  the  vigour  of  the  body  is 
passed  by ;  the  period  when  the  passions  can  be  checked. 

About  gymmuicL, 
P.  405.  D.     Continued  practice  makes  knowledge  firm,  just 
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as  want  of  practice  engenders  ignorance.    And,  again,  practice 
in  any  matter  increases  experience. 

Ibid.    Studj  is  the  nurse  of  knowledge. 

About  calumny,  ^ 

P.  436.  D.  Calumniatora  and  men  discarded  from  the 
divine  grace,  who  are  afficted  with  the  same  evil  disposition 
of  calumny  with  him,  are  in  all  respects  hated  and  detested  hy 
God,  and  removed  to  a  distance  from  all  happiness. 

Ibid.  What  can  he  worse  than  calumny?  for  it  seduces 
the  eara  and  perplexes  the  minds  of  those  who  listen  to  it,  and 
it  makes  them  hrutal  and  always  on  a  watch  for  evil,  like  men 
engaged  in  hunting;  hut  those  who  are  well  hallasted  and 
restrained  hy  prudent  reason,  hate  the  man  who  utters  calum- 
nies more  than  him  against  whom  they  are  uttered,  reproving 
and  seeking  to  check  all  desire  of  hlaming  others  until  it  he 
either  proved  hy  evidence  or  demonstrated  by  undeniable 
proof. 

About  justice  and  virtue, 

P.  438.  D.  If  any  one  embraces  all  the  virtues  with 
earnestness  and  sobriety,  he  is  a  king,  even  though  he  may  be 
in  a  private  station. 

About  voluntary  and  involuntary  eine, 

P.  520.  B.  As  to  sin  intentionally  is  unjust,  so  to  sin 
unintentionally  and  out  of  ignorance  is  not  at  onco  justifiable, 
but  perhaps  it  is  something  between  the  two,  that  is  between 
righteousness  and  unrighteousness,  and  is  of  what  some  persons 
ciul  an  indifferent  character,  for  no  sin  can  be  an  act  of 
righteousness. 

About  initiation  into  divine  mysteriee, 

P.  533. 0.  It  is  not  lawful  to  speak  of  the  sacred  mysteries 
to  the  uninitiated. 

About  the  MO. 

P.  551.  D.    It  is  proper  to  marvel  at  the  sea,  by  means  of' 
which  countries  requite  one  another  for  the  good  thinos  which 
they  receive  from  each  other,  and  by  which  they  receive  what 
they  are  in  need  of,  and  export  what  they  have  a  suoertiuity  of. 
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About  eqwdUy. 

P.  550.  D.  To  give  equal  things  to  unequal  people  is  an 
action  of  the  greatest  injustice. 

About  physida'M  and  medical  icience, 

A  good  physician  would  not  be  inclined  to  applj  eyery  kind 
of  salutary  medicine  at  once  and  on  the  same  day  to  a  patient, 
as  he  would  know  that  by  such  a  course  he  would  be  doing 
him  more  harm  than  good,  but  he  would  measure  out  the 
proper  opportunities,  and  then  give  saving  medicines  in  a 
seasonable  manner ;  and  he  would  apply  different  remedies  at 
different  times,  and  so  he  would  bring  about  the  patient's 
restoration  to  health  by  gentle  degrees. 

About  opportunity. 

P.  508.  0.     Say  what  is  right,  and  at  the  time  when  it  is 
right,  and  you  will  not  hear  what  is  not  right 
Ildd.    It  is  well  to  economise  time. 

About  my$teri^ 

P.  570.  D.  Chatterers  divulging  what  ought  to  be  kept 
buried  in  silence,  do  in  a  manner  from  a  disease  of  the  tongue 
pour  forth  into  people's  ears  things  which  are  not  worthy  of 
being  heard. 

About  p^ppk  who  arp  in  a  st^te  qf  pyLpUlagt. 

P.  013.  p.  To  inquire  and  put  questions  is  the  most  useful 
of  habits  with  a  view  to  acquiring  instruction. 

Ibid,  He  who  hungers  and  thirsts  after  knowledge,  and 
who  is  eager  to  learn  what  he  does  not  know,  abandoning  all 
other  objects  of  care,  is  eager  to  become  a  disciple,  and  day 
and  night  watches  at  the  doors  of  the  houses  of  wise  men. 

Ibid,  For  any  one  to  know  that  he  is  ignorant  is  a  piece  of 
wisdom,  just  as  to  know  that  one  has  done  wrong  is  a  piece  of 
righteousness. 

About  reproach, 

P.  080.  C.  Never  reproach  any  one  with  misfbrtune,  for 
nature  is  impartial,  and  the  future  is  uncertain ;  lest  if  you 
yourself  should  fall  into  similar  'misfortunes,  you  should  be 
found  to  be  convicted  and  condemned  by  your  own  conscience. 
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Ahoui  a  proper  eofuMuUon, 
P.  657.  C.     It  is  adyantageons  to  submit  to  one*s  betters. 

About  a  hlameabU  eomtUuHon. 
From  the  fifth  book  of  the  Eiuya  on  Genesis. 

P.  658.  £.     A  sbameless  look,  and  a  high  head,  and  a  con- 
tinual rolling  of  the  eyes,  and  a  pompous  strut  in  walking,  and  ' 
a  habit  of  blushing  at  nothing,  however  discreditable,  are  signs 
of  a  most  infamous  soul,  which  stamps  the  obscure  topics  of 
the  reproaches  which  belong  to  itself  upon  the  visible  body. 

About  famUiarUy  and  habUuaUon, 

P.  681.  D.  A  change  of  all  kinds  of  circtfmstances  at  once 
to  the  opposite  direction  is  very  harsh,  especially  when  the 
existing  powers  are  established  by  the  length  of  time  that  they 
have  lasted. 

About  correction. 

P.  683.  D.  It  is  useful  to  be  warned  by  the  misfortunes  of 
others. 

Ibid.  Punishment  very  often  warns  and  corrects  those  who 
do  wrong ;  but  if  it  fails  to  do  so  to  them,  M  all  events  it 
corrects  the  bystanders,  for  the  punishments  of  others  improve 
most  people,  from  fear  lest  they  should  suffer  similar  evils. 

About  (usociating  tpt(^  wicked  men, 

P.  603.  A.  Associations  with  wicked  men  are  mischievous, 
and  very  often  the  soul  against  its  will  receives  the  impression 
of  the  insane  wickedness  of  one*s  associates. 

About  wiadom, 
P.  696.  E.     Every  wise  man  is  a  friend  of  Gk>d. 

About  ha/ughiy  men, 

P.  603.  E.  Self-conceit,  as  the  proverb  of  the  ancients  has 
it,  is  the  eradication  of  all  improvement,  for  the  man  who  is 
full  of  self-conceit  is  incapable  of  improvement 

Self-conceit  is  by  nature  an  unclean  thing. 

About  natural  things. 
P.  711,  C.    As  it  is  difficult  to  inoculate  anything  in  a 
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manner  contrary  to  nature,  and  to  introduce  anything  into 
nature  which  does  not  helong  to  it,  so  likewise  is  it  har|}  to 
change  things  which  are  of  such  and  such  a  nature  from  that 
nature,  and  to  restrain  them*;  for  it  has  heen  well  said  by 
some  one,  everything  is  vain  if  nature  sets  herself  against  it. 

About  man, 
fVom  th«  Queetiona  arising  in  Qenesis. 

«  P.  748.  A.  What  is  the  meaning  of  tl^e  expression,  **  until** 
thou  return  to  the  dust  from  which  thou  wast  taken  ?  For  man 
was  not  formed  of  the  dust  alone,  but  also  of  the  divine  Spirit ; 
but  since  he  did  not  continue  in  an  unchanged  condition,  he 
neglected  the  divine  command,  and  cutting  off  that  constitutioln 
which  imitated  the  heaven  from  his  better  part,  he  made  him- 
self over  wholly  to  the  earth ;  for  if  he  had  been  a  lover  of 
virtue,  which  is  immortal,  he  would  beyond  all  question  have 
received  heaven  for  his  inheritance,  but  since  what  he  sought 
was  pleasure,  by  means  of  which  the  death  of  the  soul  is 
brought  upon  mankind,  he  became  appropriated  to  the  earth. 

About  Adam, 
From  the  QuestionB  arijiiug  in  Qenesii. 

P.  748.  B.  "  And  God'  brought  all  the  animals  to  Adam, 
to  see  what  he  would  call  them;'*t  for  God  does  not  doubt, 
but  since  he  has  given  mind  to  man,  the  first  bom  and  most 
excellent  of  his  creatures,  according  to  which  he,  being  endowed 
with  knowledge,  is  by  nature  enabled  to  reason;  he  excites 
him,  as  an  instructor  excites  his  pupil,  to  a  display  of  his 
powers,  and  he  contemplates  the  most  excellent  offspring  of 
his  soul.  And,  again,  he  visibly  by  the  example  of  this  man 
gives  an  outline  of  all  that  is  voluntary  in  us,  looking  with 
disfavour  on  those  who  affirm  that  everything  happens  through 
necessity,  by  which  some  men  must  be  influenced,  he  on  that 
account  commanded  man  to  take  upon  himself  the  regulation 
of  these  things.  And  this  is  an  employment  peculiarly  fitting 
for  man,  as  being  endowed  with  a  very  high  degree  of  know- 
ledge and  most  surpassing  prudence,  the  giving  of  names  to 
the  animals  being  suited  to  him  not  only  as  being  wise,  but 
also  as  being  the  first  nobly  bom  creature. 

For  it  was  fitting  that  he  should  be  the  founder  of  the 
•  QeneiU  iii  10.  t  Genesis  Ui.  19. 
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human  race,  and  also  the  king  of  everything  that  is  horn  of 
the  earth,  and  that  he  should  have  this  as  an  especial  honour 
of  hia  own,  that,  as  he  was  the  first  who  had  anj  acquaintance 
with  the  animals,  he  might  also  he  th^  first  inventor  and 
pronouncer  tf  their  names ;  for  it  would  have  been  absurd  for 
them  to  be  left  without  names,  and  subsequently  to  have  names 
given  to  them  by  some  younger  man,  to  the  honour  and  glory 
of  the  elder. 

And  when  Adam  saw  the  figure  of  his  wife,  as  thd  prophet 
says,  and  that  it  had  been  produced  not  by  any  connexion,  nor 
out  of  a  woman,  as  human  beings  in  after  times  were  produced, 
but  that  she  was  as  it  were  a  nature  on  the  borders  between 
these  two  kinds,  like  a  graft  from  a  shoot  of  another  vine  taken 
off  and  grafted  into  a  second  one,  on  which  account  he  says, 
"  For  this  cause  a  man  shall  leave  his  father  and  his  mother, 
and  shall  cleave  to  his  wife,  and  they  two  shall  become  one 
flesh;"*  in  saying  which  he  used  a  most  gentle  expression, 
which  was  at  the  same  time  most  perfectly  true,  meaning  that 
they  would  be  united  by  sympathy  in  their  griefs  and  joys. 

From  the  aame  book,  or  elae  from  the  last  book  of  the  Question! 

arising  in  Exodus. 

Truly  the  divine  place  is  inaccessible,  and  one  which  is  hard 
to  be  approached,  nor  is  it  given  even  to  the  purest  intellect 
to  be  able  to  ascend  to  such  a  height  as  to  touch  it.  It  is 
impossible  for  human  nature  to  behold  the  face  of -the  living 
God;  but  the  word  "face"  is  not  used  here  in  its  lilenu 
meaning,  but  it  is  a  metaphorical  expression,  here  intended  to 
manifest  the  purest  and  simplest  form  of  the  living  God,  since 
man  is  not  recognized  more  by  anything  than  by  his  face, 
according  to  his  peculiar  distinctive  Qualities  and  form.  For 
God  does  not  say,  '*  I  am  not  visible  in  my  nature."  But 
who,  in  fact,  is  more  visible  than  he  who  is  the  Father  of  all 
visible  things  ?  And  being  such  with  regard  to  being  seen,  I 
am,  savs  he,  seen  by  no  mortal  man ;  and  the  reason  of  this 
is  the  inabitifl  of  the  created  man  to  behold  him. 

And  that  I  may  not  become 'prolix  while  weaving  in  all 
kinds  of  arguments,  it  is  inevitable  that  God  must  first  be 
created  (which  is  not  possible),  in  order  for  any  one  to  be  able 
to  comprehend  God.     But  if  any  one  dies  as  to  this  mortal 

*  Genesis  ii*  24. 
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life,  but  BtiU  liy(B9,  baving  recaive4  ia  exchange  a  life  of 
immortality,  perhaps  he  will  see  what  he  uever  saw  before. 

All  the  differeot  philosophical  sects  which  have  flourished  in 
Qreece,  and  iu  the  countries  of  the  barbari4ns,  when  investi- 
gating the  secrets  of  pature,  have  never  been  ftble  to  arrive  at 
a  dear  penception  of  even  the  most  trivial  circumstances ;  and 
a  dear  proof  of  this  assertion  may  be  found  in  the  disagree- 
ments, and  dissensions,  and  contentions  of  those  of  each  sect 
who  are  seeking  to  establish  their  owu  opinions,  and  to  over- 
throw those  of  their  adversaries*  And  the  households  of  those 
who  have  been  coiit^udipg  for  the  predominance  of  this  and 
that  sect,  have  been  the  causes  of  uuiversal  wars,  blinding  the 
human  mind  by  Uieir  contradictory  quarrelSi  which  might 
otherwise  hftvo  been  able  to  see  the  truth,  aud  fighting  hard 
about  what  doctrinee  ought  to  be  abandoned  mi  what  ought  to 
be  preserved. 

Now  he  who  desires  to  form  to  himself  a  oouception  of  the 
most  excellent  of  all  beings,  ought  in  the  first  place  to  stand 
firm  in  his  mind^  being  steadfastly  fixed  in  one  opinion,  and 
not  varying  or  wandering  in  different  directions.  And  in  the 
next  place,  he  ought  to  take  his  stand  upon  nature,  and  upon 
solid  grounds,  and  to  abandon  all  barren  and  corruptible  things, 
for  if  anything  of  a  somewhat  effeminate  character  approach 
him,  he  will  be  disappointed  of  his  object,  and  he  will  be 
unable,  even  if  he  exert  the  most  acute  faculties  of  sight 
imaginable,  to  behold  the  uncreated  God;  so  that  he  will 
become  blind  before  he  sees  him,  on  account  of  the  brilliancy 
of  his  beams  and  the  flood  of  light  which  distils  therefrom.  Do 
you  not  see  that  the  power  of  fire  in  the  case  of  those  who 
stand  at  a  measured  distance  from  it  affords  light  to  them,  but 
it  bums  those  who  approach  too  near?  Take  care  that  you  do 
not  suffer  such  an  injury  as  this  in  your  mind,  and  lest  an 
extravagant  desire  of  an  impossible  object  destroy  you. 

Ahoui  ihoH  who  an  governed. 
Out  of  the  flnt  book  pf  th«  Queetioim  in  Gfl^^^tls. 
P.  740,  E.    As  pillars  support  whole  houses,  so  also  the 
power  of  God  supports  the  whole  world,  and  the  best  and  most 
God-loving  section  of  the  human  race. 

Out  of  the  QaestioDs  in  Qene^ 
P.  750.  0.     If  any  one  is  either  in  any  house,  or  village,  or 
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city,  or  nation,  who  is  a  lover' of  wisdom,  it  is  absolutely 
inevitable  that  that  house  br  city  should  be  the  better  forhis 
existence  in  it,  for  a  virtuous  man  is  a  common  good  to  all 
men,  bestowing  on  them  advaijitages  proceeding  from  himself 
as  from  a  prepared  store. 

Ahoui  people  who  carry  n«iM,  and  act  a$  irUennediaU 

hearer$  of  amwen. 

From  th«  QoeeUons  arising  in  Ezodut. 

P.  761.  B.  The  influx  of  evils  agitates  and  disturbs  the 
soul,  enveloping  it  in  a  giddiness  which  darkens  its  perceptions, 
and  compels  it  to  suffer  that  power  of  sight  which  by  nature 
ATHs  pre-eminent,  but  which  by  habit  has  become  blinded,  to  be 
obscured. 

Ibid,  There  is  nothing  so  opposite  to  and  inconsistent  with 
the  most  holy  powers  of  Uod  as  irgustice. 

About  the  einner  and  offender. 
From  the  Questions  arising  in  Genesis. 

P.  751.  G.  Never  to  err  in  any  point  whatever  is  the 
greatest  blessing ;  but  when  one  has  erred,  to  repent  is  next 
akin  to  it,  as  a  younger  good,  if  one  may  say  so,  by  the  side  of 
an  elder,  for  there  are  some  persons  who  exult  in  the  offences 
which  they  have  committed  as  if  they  had  done  good  actions, 
though  they  are  in  reality  afflicted  with  a  disease  difficult  to 
be  cured,  or  I  sould  rather  say  incurable. 

About  iU  being  impoeeible  to  escape  from  Ood, 
Fkx>m  the  last  book  of  Questions  arising  in  ExodUs* 

P.  753.  A.  He  contains  all  things,  while  yet  he  is  himself 
contained  by  nothing;  for  as  place  is  that  which  contains 
bodies,  and  that  to  which  they  flee  for  refuge,  so  also  the 
divine  reason  contains  the  universe  and  is  that  which  has  com- 
pleted it. 

About  indh  and  faUhful  evidence. 
From  the  second  book  of  the  Questions  in  Exodus. 

P.  754.  C.  By  some  lawgivers  the  practice  of  giving  hear- 
say evidence  has  been  forbidden,  on  the  ground  that  the  truth 
is  established  by  the  eye-sight,  but  fiedsehood  by  hearing. 
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Ahoui  quiiti  a/nd  um. 
From  the  fourth  book  of  th«  Qaaitioiif  in  Qeoarii. 

/     The  wise  man  is  desirous  of  peace  and  leisure,  that  he  maj 
have  time  for  meditation  on  heavenlj  things. 

From  the  fifth  book. 

Ibid,  E.  For  thus  the  loTer  of  wisdom  never  unites  with  anj 
rash  person,  even  though  he  maj  he  closelj  united  to  him  hy 
hlood ;  nor  does  he  ever  couseut  to  dwell  with  a  wicked  man, 
being  separated  from  the  multitude  by  his  reasoning  powers,  on 
account  of  which  he  is  said  not  to  be  a  fellow  voyager,  or  a 
fellow  citizen,  or  a  companion  of  such  men. 

Ibid.  The  wise  man  is  a  sojourner  and  a  settler,  having 
come  as  an  emigrant  from  a  life  of  confusion  and  disorder  to 
one  suitable  to  peaceful  and  happy  men. 

AbotU  ihe  fearful  txp^dtnon. 
From  the  first  book  of  the  Queetiona  in  Qeneue. 

P.  773.  B.  But  the  essence  of  the  angels  is  spiritual,  but 
they  are  very  often  made  to  resemble  the  appearance  of  men, 
being  transformed  on  any  emeiigencies  which  arise. 

Ftom  the  lecond  book  of  the  same  Queitions. 

Ibid,  All  the  powers  of  Qod  are  winged,  being  always  eager 
and  striving  for  the  higher  path  which  leads  to  the  Father. 

Ahovt  heretici, 
F^m  the  first  book  of  the  Questions  in  Bxodus. 

P.  774.  B.  All  those  who  have  stumbled,  being  unable  to 
proceed  with  upright  feet,  go  on  slowly,  being  feuigued  a  long 
time  before  they  come  to  their  journey's  end ;  so  eiao  the  soul 
is  hindered  from  proceeding  successfully  on  the  path  which 
leads  to  piety  if  it  has  previously  fallen  in  with  any  of  the  bye- 
roads  of  widcedness,  for  they  are  great  hindrances  to  it,  and 
the  causes  of  its  stumbling,  by  means  of  which  the  mind 
becoming  lame,  proceeds  too  slowly  on  the  road,  according  to 
nature ;  and  this  road,  according  to  nature,  is  that  which  ends 
at  the  Father  of  the  universe. 

From  the  ssme  book. 

The  contentious  investigations  which  men  enter  into'  about 
the  virtues  of  God,  improve  the  intellect  and  train  it  in  most 
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pleasant  laboim,  which  are  also  most  heneficial  to  it,  and 
especiallj  when  men  do  not  (as  those  of  the  present  day  do) 
disguise  themselves  under  a  false  appellation,,  and  contend  for 
the  doctrines  in  appearance  onlj,  hut  do,  in  an  honest  and 
true  heart,  seek  out  truth  in  connection  with  knowledge.  . 

From  the  Moond  book  of  tho  same  trefttii«. 

not  being  more  anxious  to  display  melody  and 

harmony  in  their  voices  th<in  in  their  minds ;  the  eloquence  of 
the  wise  man  does  not  display  its  beauty  in  words  only,  but  in 
the  matters  which  it  proves  by  its  words. 

PVom  iho  kst  book  of  tho  Qaeitioiu  in  Exodus. 
Those  men  who  apply  themselves  to  the  study  of  the  holy 
scriptures  ousht  not  to  cavil  and  quibble  at  syllables,  but 
ought  first  to  Took  at  the  spirit  and  meaning  of  the  nouns  and 
rerlm  used,  and  at  the  occasions  on  which  and  the  manners  in 
which  each  expression  is  used ;  for  it  oflen  happens  that  the 
same  expreesions  are  applied  to  different  things  at  different 
times ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  opposite  expressions  are  at  dif- 
ferent times  applied  to  the  same  thing  with  perfect  consistency. 

From  the  Queetioni  in  Genesis. 

Those  men  act  absurdly  who  judge  of  the  whole  from  a 
part,  instead  of,  on  the  contrary,  forming  their  estimate  of  a 
part  from  their  knowledge  of  the  whole ;  for  this  is  the  more 
proper  way  to  form  one*s  opinion  of  anythinc,  whether  it  be  a 
body  or  a  doctrine ;  therefore  the  divine  code  of  laws  is,  in  a 
manner,  a  united  creature,  which  one  must  regard  in  all  its 
parts  and  members  at  once  with  all  one*8  eyes,  and  one  must 
contemplate  the  meaning  and  sense  of  the  whole  scripture 
with  accuracy  and  clearness,  not  disturbing  its  harmony  nor 
dissevering  its  unity  ;  for  the  parts  will  have  a  very  different 
appearance  and  character  if  they  are  once  deprived  of  their 
union. 

From  the  fourth  book  of  the  sune  treatise. 

Let  there  then  be  a  law  against  all  those  who  profess  to 
look  on  what  is  venerable  and  divine,  in  any  other  than  a 
respectful  and  holy  spirit,  inflicting  punislunent  on  their 
blindness. 

From  the  leeond  book  of  the  Questions  in  Bxodui. 

•    P.  776.    There  is  nothmg  either  more  pleasant  or  more 
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deserying  of  respect  than  to  serve  (}pd,  wbo86  power  is  su- 
perior to  that  of  the  mighdest  sovereign ;  and  it  appears  to  me 
that  the  greatest  kings  have  also  been  chief  priests,  showing, 
by  their  actions,  that  it  is  right  for  those  who  are  the  masters 
of  other  men  nevertheless  to  serve  the  servants  of  Qod. 

About  a  king  not  being  greatly  reepeded. 
From  tho  first  book  of  th«  Queetioni  in  QeiMtii. 

Ibid,  E.  No  foolish  man  is  a  king  even  though  he  be 
invested  with  supreme  power  by  sea  and  land,  but  he  only  is  a 
king  who  is  a  virtuous  and  God-loving  isan,  even  though  he 
may  be  deprived  of  those  supplies  and  revenues,  by  means  of 
which  kipgs  in  general  are  strengthened  in  their  sovereignty ; 
for  as  a  rudder,  or  a  collection  of  drugs,  or  a  flute,  or  a  harp, 
are  all  superfluities  to  a  man  who  has  no  knowledge  of  the  art 
of  steering,  or  medicine,  or  music,  because  he  is  not  able  to 
employ  any  one  of  them  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  made, 
while  they  may  be  said  to  be  excellently  adapted  to  and  to  be 
very  seasonable  for  a  pilot,  or  a  physician,  or  a  musician ;  so 
also,  since  kingcraft  is  an  art,  •  and  the  best  of  arts,  we  must 
look  upon  him  who  does  not  know  how  to  exert  it  as  a  private 
individual ;  and  as  the  man  who  does  know  how  to  exert  it 
well  as  the  only  king. 

AbotU  the  etable  and  unstaJble  man. 
From  tho  Questions  in  Qeneais.  • 

P.  770.  £.  A  facility  of  change  must  of  necessity  belong 
to  man,  by  reason  of  the  unsteadiness  of  external  circum- 
stances. Accordingly  we  thus  oftentimes,  after  we  have  chosen 
friends,  and  have  associated  with  them  for  some  time,  though 
we  have  nothing  to  accuse  them  of,  turn  away  from  them  with 
aversion  as  enemies. 

AbotU  those  who  change  their  minds  and  blame  themselves, 

P.  776.  E.  These  are  the  words  of  Philo  :— 
Caius,  as  he  was  ignorant  of  the  greatness  of  the  cause, 
that  he  should  never  fall  into  death,  suflered  a  more  simple 
punishment;  but  his  imitator,  not  being  able  to  take  refuge 
m  the  plea  of  ignorance,  is  subjected  to  a  double  punish- 
ment; on  which  account  Lamech  shall  be  avenged  seventy 
and  seven  fold,  for  the  reason  above  mentioned,  according  to 
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trhich  he  was  the  second  offender  who  had  not  thought  fit  to 
take  warning  from  the  punishment  of  him  who  had  offended 
hefore,  and  he  clearly  receives  his  punishment,  heing  a  more 
simple  one ;  as  in  numbers  the  units  have  a  highly  multiplied 
power,  resembling  that  of  the  decades,  such  as  now  Lamech, 
changing  his  mind,  denounces  against  himself. 

From  ^o  Bame  book  of  the  same  author. 

P.  777.  To  be  aware  of  what  one  has  done  amiss,  and  to 
blame  one's  self,  is  the  part  of  a  righteous  man ;  but  to  be 
insensible  to  such  things  causes  still  more  grievous  evils  to  the 
soul,  and  the  conduct  of  wicked  men. 

About  the  eourctge  of  a  woman. 
From  Philo^  from  the  Questions  arising  in  Exodus. 

Ibid,  B.  It  is  said  by  men  who  have  applied  themselves  to 
the  study  of  natural  philosophy,  that  the  female  is  nothing  else 
but  an  imperfect  male. 

AhotU  the  oradu  of  Chd, 

The  words  of  Philo,  out  of  the  second  book  of  his  Questions 

arising  in  (Genesis. 

P.  782.  A.  It  is  not  lawful  to  divulge  the  sacred  mysteries 
to  the  uninitiated  until  they  are  purified  by  a  perfect  purification ; 
for  the  man  who  is  not  initiated,  or  who  is  of  moderate  capacity, 
being  unable  either  to  hear  or  to  see  that  nature  which  is  in- 
corporeal and  appreciable  only  by  the  intellect,  being  deceived 
by  the  visible  sight,  will  blame  what  ought  not  to  be  blamed. 
Now,  to  divulge  sacred  mysteries  to  iminitiated  people,  is  the 
act  of  a  person  who  violates  the  laws  of  the  privileges  belong 
ing  to  the  priesthood. 

From  the  same  author. 

Ibid.  B.  It  is  absurd  that  there  should  be  a  law  in  cities 
that  it  is  not  lawful  do  divulge  sacred  mysteries  to  the  unini- 
tiated, but  that  one  may  speak  of  the  true  rites  and  ceremonies 
which  lead  to  piety  and  holiness  to  ears  full  of  folly.  All  men 
must  not  partake  of  all  things,  nor  of  all  discourses,  above  all, 
of  such  as  are  sacred ;  for  those  that  desire  to  be  admitted  to  a 
pirticipation  in  such  things,  ought  to  have  many  qualifications 
beforehimd.  In  the  first  place,  what  is  the  greatest  and  most 
important,  they  ought  to  have  deep  feelings  of  piety  towards 
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the  only  true  and  living  Qod,  and  oorreot  notions  of  holiness, 
avoiding  all  inextricable  errore  which  perplex  so  many  about 
images  and  statues,  and  in  fact  about  any  erections  whatever, 
and  about  unlawful  ceremonies,  or  illicit  mysteries. 

In  the  second  place,  th^  must  be  purified  with  all  holy 
purifications,  both  in  soul  and  body,  as  far  as  it  is  allowed  by 
their  national  laws  and  customs.  In  the  third  place,  they 
must  give  credible  evidence  of  their  entering  into  the  common 
joy,  so  that  they  may  not,  after  having  partaken  of  the  sacred 
food,  like  inteinperate  youths,  be  changed  by  satie^  and  over- 
abundance, becoming  like  drunken  men ;  which  b  not  lawful. 

About  evU-doeri. 
The  wordi  of  Pbilo^  out  of  the  Queetioni  ari^ng  in  Exodui. 
P.  78Q.  D.  The  man  who  lives  in  wickedness,  bears  about 
destruction  within  him,  since  he  lias  livina  with  him  that 
which  is  both  treacherous,  designing,  and  hostile  to  him. 
For  the  conscience  of  the  wicked  man  is  alone  a  sufficient 
punishment  to  him,  inflicting  cowardice  on  his  soul  from  its 
own  inmost  feelings,  as  it  feared  blows. 

From  the  eaine  author. 
Ibid.    The  life  of  the  wicked  man  is  subject  to  pain  and 
sorrow,  and  full  of  fear ;  and  in  eveiything  which  it  does  ac- 
cording to  the  outward  senses,  it  is  mingled  with  fear  and  grief 

About  monk*  who  break  Hheir  vow$. 
The  words  of  Philo,  firom  the  Questiona  ariaing  in  Exodus. 
P.  784.  0.  The  reasoning  of  some  persons  is  very  rapidly 
satiated,  who,  though  they  have  been  borne  upwards  on  wings 
for  a  little  while,  yet  do  presently  return  back  again ;  not  so 
much  flying  upwards,  says  Philo,  as  being  dragged  down  again 
to  the  lowest  depths  of  hell.  But  happy  are  they  who  do  not 
draw  back. 

From  the  same  author. 

Ibid.  Before  now,  some  persons  who  have  tasted  hapj^iness, 
being  very  speedily  satiated,  after  they  have  given  hopes  of 
their  being  in  health,  have  fallen  back  into  the  same  disease 
as  before. 

From  the  lame  author,  out  of  the  Queationa  ariaing  in  Geneaia. 
P.  764.  D.   To  commit  peijury  is  impious  and  mischievous. 
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AhMd  good  fri^ndg. 

The  Wor^  df  ^hllo,  out  of  the.fint  bdok  6f,tli<  Qu^MoUi  AHkin^ 

in  Exodni. 

P.  Y8d.  I.  We  (mght  to  IdOk  ut>oti  thMd  ih^fi  a^  dtiir  fridnds 
ivho  are  inclined  t6  assist  iis,  Aiii  ib  f^uit6  otit  kindnesses 
with  kindness,  even  if  th^y  iM  desUtttte  of  {)6^er ;  for  ftiend« 
ship  is  t  thing  which  is  seeii  mdfe  iH  tiloMehts  of  tidcOSsitj) 
thui  in  A  stSfl^y  cotynhction  6t  ttnion  6t  dispositidtts.  60  thut 
in  the  case  of  each  p^i^a  Who  tinitM  tnth  &hoth6ir  in  an 
association  of  friendship,  oM  tiikf  apply'  the  6xj)re8sion  of 
Pjthagor^  to  hiiA.  and  say,  '*  A  frietid  Ih  A  S^oohd  I." 

About  the  mercie)i  of  Ood. 

The  words  of  Phtlo,  out  of  the  first  book  of  the  Questions  srlsing 

in  Exodus. 

P.  780.  A.  When  the  fruits  of  these  crops  which  are  raised 
from  seed  are  in  a  state  of  perfection,  they  receive  the  begin- 
nings of  the  generation  of  trees  in  order  that  the  mercies  of 
God  may  last  for  ever,  and  then  that  one  oonUnnally  succeeding 
the  other,  and  connecting  ends  with  beginnings  and  beginnings 
with  ends,  they  may  be  in  reality  never  endings 

tVom  thS  second  book  o^  the  suxie  treatise. 

Ibid.  The  mercies  of  God  give  us  not  only  what  is  neces- 
sanr,  but  also  all  such  things  as  conduce  to  a  more  excessive 
and  liberal  ei\joyment  of  life. 


FRAGMENTS  iFBJOli  A  MONKISH  MANUSCRIPI^. 

AbovJt  fiian :  to  thow  VuU  Ood  ^Kin  1U  made  him  endotoed 

him  wUhfr^  Will 

It  iA  MiA  to  yotl,  0  nobl^  man,  iihd  live  in  oUdienc^  to  the 
divine  pires^pts,  endeavbuf'  iHrith  all  thy  might  not  only  to 
preserVe  th^  gifts  which  you  have  received  unimpaired  and 
unalloyed,  t)Ut  also  think  theni  worthy  of  all  imiiflinable  honour 
and  regard,  liS  being  endowed  With  free  will  and  independent 
power,  so  that  he  who  has  committed  them  to  your  charge  n^fky 
have  no  reason  to  find  fault  with  you  for  having  neglected  to 
take  proper  care  of  them ;  and  the  Creator  of  the  world  has 

VOL.  IV.  8 
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entnistod  to  jour  care  to  employ  them  aocording  to  jour  own 
delibermtife  purpose,  a  aoul,  and  speech,  and  the  ontward 
sensea.  Tharefbre,  those  men  who  receive  these  gifts  in  a 
proper  spirit,  and  who  preserre  them  for  him  who  has  hestowed 
them  on  them,  have  kept  their  intellect  carefblly  in  soch  a 
way  that  it  shall  never  think  of  anything  else  than  of  Qod  and 
his  virtues;  and  their  n>eech  in  such  a  manner  that  with 
unwearied  mouth  it  shall  honour  the  Father  of  the  universe 
with  praises  and  hymns ;  and  their  outward  senses  in  such  a 
way  that  after  they  have  represented  to  themselves  the  whole 
of  the  world  which  is  perceptible  to  those  senses,  namely,  the 
heaven  and  the  earth,  and  £e  natures  which  are  between  those 
two,  they  may  relate  what  they  have  seen  in  a  pure  and  guile- 
less nuuuier  to  the  souL 

About  people  uho  are  governed. 

The  words  of  Philo,  from  the  fourth  book  of  hia  AUegorioil 
Intorpraiaiion  of  tho  Saorod  Laws. 

If  you  take  away  their  resources  of  wealth  from  politicians, 
you  1^1  find  nothmg  left  but  empty  arrogance  devoid  of  sense, 
for  as  long  as  there  is  an  abundant  supply  of  external  good 
thingSy  wisdom  and  presence  of  mind  appear  also  to  attend 
them,  but  when  that  plenty  is  taken  away  all  appearance  of 
is  taken  away  at  the  same  time. 


About  the  beet  men. 
Worn  tho  Bamo  author,  in  his  Treatise  on  Drunk^nneaa. 

Good  men,  to  speak  sodlwhat  metaphorically,  are  of  more 
value  than  whole  nations,  since  they  support  cities  and  con- 
stitutions as  buttresses  support  large  houses. 

Vroim  the  aame  author. 

If  it  depended  on  wicked  men,  no  city  would  ever  enjoy 
tranquillity ;  but  states  continue  free  from  seditious  troubles  on 
account  of  the  righteousness  of  one  or  two  men  who  live  in 
them,  whose  virtue  is  a  remedy  for  the  diseases  of  war,  because 
God,  who  loves  mankind,  grants  this  effect  as  a  reward  to  those 
who  are  virtuous  and  honourable,  so  that  they  should  not  only 
benefit  themselves,  but  all  who  are  near  them. 

From  the  aame  author. 

There  is  no  place  upon  earth  more  sacred  than  the  mind  of 
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a  Trise  man,  while  all  the  yirtues  hover  around  like  so  manj 
starB. 

Alxnd  ifUn^  which  are  iineeriain  and  tmJbnoiofi  io  us. 

The  words  of  Fhilo. 

The  comprehension  of  the  fatare  does  not  belong  to  the 
natnre  of  man.  » 

From  the  nine  anthor. 
All  things  are  not  known  to  the  mortal  race.. 

lYom  tiia  Bame  •nthor. 
Ood  alone  is  acquainted  with  the  ultimate  results  of  things. 

About  eml  report 

Quiet,  which  is  free  from  danger,  is  better  than  words  the 
object  of  which  is  only  to  give  pleasure. 

Ahovi  adf-eati^fied  peopU^  de. 
The  words  of  Philo.. 

The  lawgiver  says,  "  You  shall  not  do  all  the  things  which 
we  will  do  here  Uiis  day,*  every  one  dbing  that  which  is 
pleasant  in  his  own  sight,'*  by  which  words  he  declares  as 
loudly  as  possible  that  there  is  no  evil  whioh  may  not  be 
produced  by  selfishness  and  self-sufficiency,  which  must  be 
eradicated  from  the  mind  as  unholy  feelings.  Let  no  one 
embrace  that  which  is  pleasing  to  himself  rather  than  that 
which  is  agreeable  to  nature,  for  the  one  is  found  to  be  the 
cause  of  mischief  and  the  other  the  cause  of  benefit. 

l^m  the  same  author. 

lliose  who  do  everything  for  their  own  sake  alone  practise 
selfishness,  which  is  the  mreatest  of  evils,  which  produces 
unsociability,  want  of  fellowship,  unfriendliness,  injustice, 
impiety,  for  nature  has  made  man  not  hke  those  beasts  which 
love  solitude,  but  like  the  gregarious  beasts  which  live  together 
like  the  most  sociable  of  all  creatures,  that  he  may  live  not  to 
himself  alone,  but  also  to  his  fothei,  and  to  his  mother,  and  to 
his  brethren,  and  to  his  wife,  and  to  his.  children,  and  to  all 
his  other  relations  and  friends,  and  to  those  of  the  same 
borough  as  himself,  and  to  those  of  the  same  tribe,  and  to 

*  Deuteronomy  zit.  28. 
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his  native  country,  and  to  his  fellow  countrymen,  and  to  all 
mankind,  and  moreover  to  the  different  parts  of  the  universe, 
and  to  the  whole  world,  and  much  more  to  the  Father  and 
Creator  of  the  world,  for  he  must  be  (if  at  least  he  is  really 
endowed  with  reason)  sociable,  loving  the  world,  and  loving 
God,  that  he  may  also  be  beloved  by  God. 

About  Ood  being  ine<mipreK»n»ibU, 
IVom  the  first  book  of  the  Questions  axising  in  ExodnSb 

There  are  thousands  and  thousands,  I  do  not  say  only  of 
important  matters,  but  also  of  those  which  appear  to  be  most 
trivial,  which  escape  the  human  intellect. 

From  the  same  author. 
No  one  may  so  far  yield  to  unreasonable  folly  as  to  boast 
that  he  has  seen  the  invisible  God. 

Abovi  the  docMne  thai  Ood  h<u  made  angeU  to  be 

ffuardiam  of  im. 

The  words  of  Philo,  from  the  first  book  of  th^  Questions  arising  in 

Qenesis. 

As  pillars  support  whole  houses,  so  also  do  the  divine  powers 
support  the  whole  world,  and  that  most  excellent  and  God- 
loving  race  of  mankind. 

About  avoiding  $in. 
From  the  treatise  on  the  Qiants. 

I  think  it  absolutely  impossible  that  no  part  of  the  soul 
should  become  tainted,  not  even  the  outermost  and  lowest  parts 
of  it,  even  if  the  man  appears  to  be  perfect  among  men. 

About  doumeu  of  counsel. 

Slow  counsel  is  profitless,  and  change  of  purpose  in  ex- 
tremities is  mischievous. 

Aboui  heretical  ieaehen^  Sc. 
From  the  same  book. 
A  teacher  of  a  good  and  virtuous  disposition,  even  if  he  sees 
his  pupils  at  first  stiff-necked  by  nature,  does  not  despair  of 
producing  in  them  a  change  for  the  better ;  but,  like  a  good 
physician,  he  does  not  apply  a  remedy  at  once  at  the  first 
moment  of  the  disease  attacking  the  patient,  but  he  gives 
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nature  time  that  it  may  recede  a  little,  so  that  he  may  flrst 
make  ready  the  path  to  safety,  and  then  apply  healthful  and 
salutary  remedies.  And  in  the  same  manner  does  the  vir- 
tnous  man  apply  the  arguments  and  doctrines  of  philosophy. 
If,  when  a  pupil  is  first  introduced  to  you,  and  first  comes 
to  learn  of  you,  you  hasten  to  eradicate  all  his  ignorance  at 
once,  and  attempt  to  introduce  every  kind  of  knowledge  in  a 
lump,  you  will  produce  the  contrary  effect  to  that  which  you 
desire,  for  it  will  not  be  likely  that  such  an  eradication,  having 
taken  place  all  in  a  moment,  will  continue  effectual,  nor  that 
the  pupil  will  be  able  at  once  to  contain  such  an  abundant 
influx  and  overflow  of  instruction ;  but  beitag  exceedingly  per- 
plexed and  troubled,  he  will  resist  both  these  operations,  that 
of  eradicating  one  thing  and  that  of  introducing  another ;  but 
the  system  of  taking  away  his  ignorance  with  gentleness  and 
moderation,  and  of,  in  the  same  manner,  gently  instilling  wis- 
dom into  the  mind^  will  be  the  causes  of  admitted  advantage. 

About  ptoflt  voKo  fMdiiatt  ani  d^ijn  mischief. 
The  wordfl  of  Philo,  firom  his  trefttiae  on  Things  Improperly  Nsmed. 

The  ordinary  production  of  wickedness  enslaves  the  mind, 
even  if  it  has  not  as  yet  produced  any  perfect  fruit ;  for  it  is, 
as  the  proverb  says,  washing  a  brick,  or  taking  up  water  in  a 
net,  to  try  and  eradicate  wickedness  out  of  the  soul  of  man. 
For  '*  behold,"  says  Moses,  "  with  what  designs  the  minds  of 
all  men  are  impressed."*  And  he  'speaks  truly,  for  he  does 
not  say,  what  oesigns  are  attached  to  and  adapted  to  it,  but 
that  which  ha6  been  considered  with  care  and  deliberation  is 
also  explained  with  accuracy,  and  this  too  not  slowly  and  with 
difficulty,  but  from  man's  earliest  youth,  or  as  one  may  almost 
say,  from  his  very  cradle,  as  if  it  were  a  part  of  him,  kept  in 
continual  exercise. 

AhwA  couwrcily  and  loaverin^  jMopIe. 

Those  who  are  unmanly  from  a^  innate  effeminacy,  falling 
down  of  their  own  accord  before  they  meet  with  any  oppo- 
sition, are  a  disgrace  and  ridicule  to  themselves. 

From  the  same  author. 

Wickedness  in  a  foolish  .roan  has  a  twin  offspring,  for  the 

•  Oeneda  viil  21. 
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foolish  man  is  wavering  and  hesitating,  nungling  considerations 
together  which  ought  not  to  be  mingled,  and  jumbling  and 
confusing  what  ought  to  be  kept  distinct,  haying  as  many 
colours  in  his  soul  as  a  nper  has  in  his  body,  and  polluting 
eyen  his  sound  thoughts  with  those  which  cause  trouble  and 
death. 

From  the  mum  author. 

The  thoughts  of  a  bad  man  are  one  thing,  and  his  words 
another,  and  his  actions  indeed  are  many,  but  they  are  all 
inconsistent  and  at  yariance  one  yrith  another,  for  he  does  not 
say  what  he  thinks,  and  he  has  decided  on  the  contrary  of 
what  he  affirms,  and  he  does  tilings  which  are  not  consistent 
with  his  original  designs^  so  tliat,  to  speak  truly,  one  may  say 
that  the  life  of  the  wicked  man  is  a  life  of  enmity. 

About  d%ilinelne$i. 
The  wordB  of  Philo. 

That  which  is  not  distinct  is  unsuited  to  a  firee  man;  being 
the  most  shameful  product  of  folly  and  haughtiness;  for  as 
distinctness  in  everything  that  is  to  be  done  is  a  mark  of 
acuteness  and  wisdom,  and  deserves  honour  and  praise,  so  also 
an  absence  of  shame  is  a  sign  of  folly  and  infiamy,  on  which 
account  the  other  definition  which  you  disregard,  classifies 
a  man  who  is  afflicted  with  this  disease  thus,  saying,  he  is  im- 
pious who  does  not  know  how  to  respect  the  face  of  an  honour- 
able man,  nor  to  rise  up  in  the  presence  of  an  elder,*  nor  to 
guide  Lis  own  steps  in  the  right  way. 

Ahoui  ihoae  viho  $erve  Chd, 

The  servants  of  virtuous  men  submit  to  voluntary  obedience 
to  God,  for  they  are  not  servants  to  human  oapnces,  but  to 
wise  men ;  and  he  who  is  the  servant  of  wisdom  may  justly  be 
said  to  be  also  the  servant  of  God. 

About  j%ui  men. 
The  words  of  Philo. 
An  irrecondleable  and  endless  war  is  carried  on  by  the 

*  Javenal  ipeftke  of  this  «s  a  custom  of  the  ancient  Romans — 

Gredebant  hoc  grande  no£M,  et  morte  piandum, 
Si  juvenis  vetulo  non  assurrsxerat ;  et  si 
Barbato  ouioumque  puer. 
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atheists  against  the  godly,  so  that  they  threaten  them  even 
with  slavery* 

About  jfttUee, 
The  words  of  PhQo. 
Justice,  above  all  things,  conduces  to  the  safety  both  of  man- 
kind and  of  the  parts  of  the  world,  earth  and  heaven. 

Ahwd  the  judgmenU  of  CM, 
From  the  same  author. 

It  is  good  to  beffin  every  day  with  divine  and  holy  emplov- 
ments,  and  after  that  to  proceed  to  the  necessary  duties  of  m%. 
On  this  account  God  has  commanded  us*  to  take  care  to  obey 
his  commandments,  and  especially  at  the  first  moment  of  the 
dawn,  as  soon  as  we  are  risen,  to  pay  our  adoration  to  Him, 
that  their  offerings  to  God  may  precede  every  human  occu- 
pation, having  the  recollection  of  God  for  their  prompter  and 
leader. 

From  the  same  author. 
Every  soul  which  piety  fertilises  with  its  own  mysteries  is 
necessarily  awake  for  all  holy  services,  and  eager  for  the  con- 
templation of  those  things  which  are  worth  being  seen,  for  this 
is  the  feeling  of  the  soiu  at  the  great  festival,  and  this  is  the 
true  season  of  joy. 

Aho^iJt  the  difftrenot  between  God  and  man. 
The  words  of  Philo. 
The  things  of  creation  are  far  removed  from  the  uncreated 
God,  even  though  they  are  brought  into  close  proximi^  fol- 
lowing the  attractive  mercies  of  the  Saviour. 

AboMJt  bold  and  brave  men. 
The  words  of  Philo,  from  his  treatise  about  the  Giants. 

It  is  a  sign  of  courage  not  to  be  easily  alarmed  by  tho 
terrors  of  death,  and  to)  be  full  of  cheerful  confidence  in  dan- 
gers, and  to  be  of  valiant  hardiness  amid  disasters,  and  to 
prefer  dying  with  honour  to  being  saved  disgracefully,  and  to 
wish  to  be  the  cause  of  victory  ;  and  a  happy  boldness,  and  a 
cheerfulness  of  soul,  and  fortitude,  are  the  atttendants  on  a 
manly  spirit. 

*  Deuteronomy  vL  7. 
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The  worda  of  Philo.  ' 

As  an  equality  of  measuremeDt  is  the  cause  of  the  most 
perfect  blessings,  so  also  a  want  of  measure  is  the  cause  of  the 
greatest  CYils,  as  it  dissolves  that  most  useful  bond  of  equality. 

Ahovi  drufiibefinett. 
From  the  nme  author. 
Inequality  is  a  grievous  thing  i^nd  the  cause  of  differences, 
just  as  equality  is  free  from  all  annoyances  and  contributes  to 
ufiite  men  for  advantageous  ends. 

Vtom  tbe  lame  aatnor. 
Obedience  to  the  law  and  equalitj  are  the  seeds  of  peace, 
and  the  causes  of  safety  and  continued  durability ;  but  in- 
equality and  covetousness  are  excitements  to  war,  and  dissolvers 
of  all  existing  things. 

About  evU-doen, 
The  worda  of  Philo. 
Those  things  which  chastise  the  first,  are,  if  men  are  wise, 
preventatives  of  the  second. 

About  the  eye  and  figlU, 

The  worda  of  Philo,  from  the  treatiae  about  the  Creation 

of  the  World. 

The  outward  senses  resemble  windows ;  for  through  them, 
as  through  windows,  the  comprehension  of  the  objects  of  the 
outward  senses  enters  into  the  mind,  and  again  through  them 
the  mind  goes  out  to  investigate  such  objects.  But  the  sight 
is  a  part  of  these  windows,  that  is  to  say,  of  the  outward 
senses,  since  above  all  others  it  is  akin  to  the  soul,  because  it 
is  nearly  connected  with  the  most  beautiful  of  all  things, 
namely  light,  and  is  a  servant  of  divine  things ;  and,  indeed, 
that  is  the  sense  which  first  opened  the  way  to  philosophy. 
For  when  the  eye  had  beheld  the  motions  of  the  sun  and 
moon,  and  the  periodical  revolutions  of  the  stars,  and  the 
unvarying  motions  of  the  whole  host  of  heaven,  and  the  inde- 
scribable order  and  harmony  of  the  whole  universe,  and  the 
one  unerring  Creator  of  the  world,  it  then  related  what  it  had 
seen  to  reason,  as  having  the  supremo  authority  ;  and  reason, 
having  beheld  with  a  still  more  acutely  piercing  eye  both  these 
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thiDgs,  and  things  of  a  still  more  sublime  character  in  their 
appearance  and  species,  and  the  great  caase  of  all  things,  it 
then  immediately  arrived  at  a  due  conception  of  God,  and  of 
creation,  and  of  providence;  considering  that  the  whole 
nature  of  all  things  was  not  brought  into  existence  of  its  own 
accord,  but  that  of  necessity  it  had  a  creator,  and  a  father, 
and  a  guide,  and  a  governor,  who  also  created  it,  and  who 
also  preserves  everything  which  he  has  created. 

Ahovi  eonieniment. 
The  words  of  the  eaine  author. 
If  you  have  a  great  deal  of  wealth,  take  care  and  do  not  be 
carried  away  by  its  overflow ;  but  endeavour  to  take  hold  of 
some  dry  ground,  in  order  to  establbh  your  mind  with  proper 
flrmness  ;  and  this  will  be  the  proper  exertion  of  justice  and 
fairness.  And  if  you  should  have  abundant  supplies  of  all  the 
things  requisite  for  the  indulgence  of  those  passions  which  lie 
beneath  the  belly,  be  not  carried  away  by  such  plenty,  but  op- 
pose to  them  a  saving  degree  of  contentedness,  taking  in  this 
way  dry  ground  to  stand  upon  instead  of  an  absorbing  quick* 
sand. 

By  the  tune  author. 

One  should  practise  being  contented  with  a  little,  for  this 
is  being  near  God ;  but  the  contrary  habit  is  being  Tery  far 
from  him. 

AhofU  faiih  in  and  piety  iowdrds  Ood, 
The  words  of  Philo. 

What  can  be  a  real  sacrifice  except  the  piety  of  a  soul  de- 
voted to  the  love  of  God  ?  whose  grateful  feelings  are  made 
immortal  by  God,  having  conferred  on  them  an  immortal 
duration  like  that  of  the  sun  and  the  moon,  and  the  whole 
world. 

Ahovi  widud  and  impiout  men. 
From  the  lame  author. 
The  hopes  of  wicked  men  are  unstable,  as  they  expect  a  good 
fate,  but  suffer  a  contrary  destiny  of  which  they  are  worthy. 

Ahoui  a  had  conteienee. 

The  words  of  Philo^  from  his  treatise  on  Men  and  Things  which  are 

Improperly  Named. 

Who  is  there  who  does  wrong  who  is  not  convicted  by  his 
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own  conscience  as  if  he  were  in  a  court  of  justice,  even  though 
no  man  correct  him  ? 

About  cuivisdn. 

The  words  of  Philo,  from  the  Queations  lA  Qfloaiia. 

Since  the  mind  of  those  who  have  not  studied  philosophy  is 

hlind  with  respect  to  many  of  the  circumstances  of  life,  one 

must  take  those  who  do  see  the  character  of  afi&ira  for  one's 

guides. 

*  Ahaui  hcuty  iaXken. 

The  worda  of  Philo. 
He  who  has  not  shame  or  fear  for  his  companions,  has  an 
unbridled  mouth  and  a  licentious  tongue. 

Ahoui  perfection, 
Th»  words  of  Philo. 
Perfection  and  an  absence  of  deficiency  are  found  in  God 
alone.  But  deficiency  and  imperfection  exist  in  every  man. 
For  man  is  taught,  even  if  he  be  the  wisest  of  his  race,  by 
some  other  man,  and  he  knows  nothing  without  ^eing  taught 
by  his  own  nature.  And  if  one  man  has  more  knowledge  than 
another,  still  he  has  it  not  naturally,  but  because  of  instruc- 
tion which  he  has  received. 

About  thoH  who  think  loioiUy  of  themtehet. 

The  words  of  Philo. 

These  things  are  proved  to  be  most  completely  natural,  that 
the  descent  of  the  soul  is  its  elation  by  means  of  self-conceit, 
and  that  its  ascent  and  elevation  is  its  return  from  arrogance. 

• 

Fh)m  the  same  author. 

It  is  desirable  to  eradicate  self-conceit,  which  is  the  friend 
of  endurance,  and  prudence,  and  justice,*  and  also  to  destroy 
overbearing  pride ;  for  it  is  no  smdl  proof  and  exercise  of  folly 
to  study  virtue  in  an  illegitimate  manner. 

From  the  aame  author. 
If  you  are  puffed  up  by  gloiy  and  authority  so  as  to  desire 
great  things,  then  remember,  like  the  skilful  pilot  of  a  ship,  to 

*  It  ia  evident  that  there  is  great  oorraption  in  this  and  the  next 
sentence. 
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take  in  your  sails,  tl^t  jou  may  not  be  carried  away  into 
absurd  conduct. 

Ahou$  dup. 
The  words  of  Philo. 

Sleep,  according  to  the  prophet,  is  a  trance,  not  indeed  in 
accordance  with  insanity,  but  proceeding  from  a  relaxation  of 
the  outward  senses  and  the  retreat  of  reason ;  for  at  that  time 
the  outward  senses  cease  from  attaching  themseWes  to  their 
proper  objects,  and  the  mind  is  quiet,  neither  being  any  longer 
under  the  influence  nor  affording  any  motion  to  them,  and  they, 
being  in  consequence  cut  off  from  any  energy  because  they  are 
separated  from  the  objects  which  are  perceptible  to  them,  are 
dissolved  in  a  state  of  motionless  inactivity. 

From  the  eeme  author. 

Very  naturally  some  who  have  been  wise  enough  to  arrive  at 
correct  notions  of  the  truth,  have  described  sleep  as  a  thing  to 
teach  us  to  meditate  upon  death,  and  a  shadow  and  outline  of 
the  resurrection  which  is  hereafter  to  follow,  for  it  bears  in 
itself  visible  images  of  both  conditions,  for  it  removes  the  same 
man  from  his  state  of  perfection  and  brings  him  back  to  it. 

Alxnd  promiBe$f  Sc 
The  words  of  Philo. 

It  is  better  absolutely  never  to  make  any  promise  at  all  than 
not  to  assist  another  willingly,  for  no  blame  attaches  to  the  one, 
but  great  dislike  on  the  part  of  those  who  are  less  powerful, 
and  intense  hatred  and  long  enduring  punishment  from  those 
who  are  more  powerful,  is  thcf  result  of  the  other  line  of  con- 
duct. 

Ahovt  haughty  men^  Sc. 
From  the  fint  book  of  the  Stored  Allegory  of  the  Holy  Laws. 

Some  persons  say  that  the  last  thing  which  the  wise  man 
puts  off  is  the  ttftiic  of  vain  glory,  for  even  if  a  man  gets  the 
mastery  over  his  other  passions,  still  he  is  inclined  by  nature 
to  be  influenced  by  glory  and  the  praises  of  the  multitude. 

From  the  ume  author. 

Self-conceit  is  an  impure  thing  by  nature. 
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Tbe  word!  of  Philo. 

To  give  thanks  to  God  is  intrinsically  right,  but  not  to  do  so 
to  him  in  the  first  place,  and  not  to  begin  with  the  first  reasons 
for  gratitude,  is  blameable,  for  it  is  not  right  to  give  the  chief 
honour  to  the  creation,  and  the  inferior  honour  to  God,  who  is 
the  giver  of  all  things  in  the  creation ;  and  indeed  that  is  a 
most  culpable  division,  inasmuch  as  it  is  laying  down  a  certain 
disorder  of  order. 

About  envy. 
The  worda  of  Philo. 
Envy  naturally  attaches  itself  to  whatever  is  great 

Ahoui  indu9trio%u  people. 
The  wordi  of  the  same  author. 

The  most  nerfeot  and  greatest  of  all  good  things  are  usually 
the  result  of  laborious  exercise  and  energetic  vigorous  labour 

F^m  the  tuxie  author. 

It  is  absurd  for  a  man  who  is  in  tbe  pursuit  of  honours  to 
flee  from  labours  by  which  honoufs  are  acquired* 

About  the  io^l  atid  the  mind. 
Prom  the  same  author. 

.What  is  the  meaning  of  the  expression,  '*  You  shall  not  eat 
the  flesh  in  the  blood  of  the  soul?"*  God  appears  by  this 
oxpression  to  intend  to  show  that  the  blood  is  the  essence  of 
tho  soul,  that  is  to  say,  of  the  soul  endowed  witli  the  outward 
senses,  not  the  sou)  spoken  of  in  the  most  excellent  sense  of 
the  word,  that  is  to  say,  as  far  as  it  is  endued  with  reason  and 
intellect;  for  there  are  three  divisions  of  the  soul,  one  "part 
being  nutritious,  a  second  being  endued  with  the  outward 
senses,  and  the  third  being  endued  with  reason.  Accordingly 
the  divine  Spirit  is  the  essence  of  the  rational  portion,  accord- 
ing to  the  sacred  historian  of  the  creation  of^the  world,  for  he 
says  that  **  God, breathed  into  hi9  face  the  breath  of  life.^t 
But  of  that  part  which  is  endued  with  the  outward  senses,  ana 
which  has  the  revivifying  power,  blood  is  the  essence,  for  he 
says  in  another  place  that  "  the  soul  of  all  flesh  is  the  blood  ;*( 

*  Qenetia  ix.  4.  f  Oeneaia  ii.  9.  X  I>euteronomy  xil  23. 
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but  what  is  connected  with  the  flesh  is  the  outward  sense  and 
the  passions,  and  not  the  mind  and  the  intellect ;  not  hut 
what  that  expression,  "  in  the  hlood  of  the  soul,*'  also  indicates 
that  the  soul  is  one  thina  and  the  body  another.  Bo  that  in 
real  truth  the  br^th  is  uie  essence  of  the  soul,  but  it  has  not 
any  place  of  itself  indepetidently  of  the  blood,  but  it  resembles 
and  is  combined  with  blood. 

Ahoui  (he  anislanee  of  Ocd, 

The  words  of  Philo,  from  the  fourth  book  of  his  treatise  on  the 
Allegories  contained  in  the  Sacred  Laws. 

The  extremity  of  happiness  is  the  assistance  of  Qod,  for 
there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  want  when  God  gives  his  aid. 

About  the  ereaUon  of  the  ii>orld. 

From  the  same  aathor,  from  the  first  book  of  the  Questlonli 

arising  in  Qenesis. 

It  is  impossible  that  the  harmony,  and  arrangement,  and 
reason,  and  analogy,  and  that  all  the  great  accord  and  real 
happiness  which  we  see  existing  in  the  world  can  hav^  been 
originated  by  themselves,  for  it  follows  inevitably  that  these 
things  must  have  had  a  creator,  and  a  father,  and  a  regulator 
and  governor,  who  crenerated  them  in  the  first  place,  and  who 
now  preserves  what  he  has  generated. 

About  (he  Aureh  of  Odd, 
From  ths  tame  amthor. 
Ood  wishing  to  send  down  from  heaven  to  the  earth  an 
image  of  his  divine  virtue,  out  of  his  compassion  for  our  race, 
that  it  might  not  be  destitute  of  a  more  excellent  portion,  and 
that  he  might  thus  wash  off  the  pollutions  which  defile  our 
miserable  existence,  so  full  of  all  dishonour,  established  his 
church  among  us. 

Bbout  sednng  Ood, 

l^m  the  same  author,  from  the  last  book  of  the  Questions  arising 

in  Exodus 

The  one  most  powerful  relaxation  of  the  soul  leads  to  the 
sacred  love  of  the  one  living  God,  teaching  mankind  to  take 
God  as  its  guide  in  all  their  plans,  and  wordsi  and  actions. 

From  the  same  author. 
The  extremity  of  happiness  is  to  rest  uncoangeaoly  and 
immovably  on  God  alone. 
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Ahavt  the  last  (lay. 

The  words  of  PhUo^  from  the  leoond  book  of  the  Qoeitioiu  ariibg 

in  Exodoe. 

The  Btara  are  turned  round  and  revolve  in  a  regular  circle, 
Bome  proceeding  on  in  the  san^e  manner  through  the  whole 
heaven,  and  others  have  special  eccentric  motions  of  their  own. 

About  the  dekitaUon  of  wickedneu  feU  by  Chd, 

The  wordi  of  Philo^  from  the  leoond  book  of  the  QueeUoDS 

ariaing  in  Ezodue. 

Some  men  think  that  repentance  appears  at  times  to  take 
possession  of  God  on  account  of  the  oaths  which  he  has  sworn, 
but  thej  do  not  form  correct  notions  ;  for  apart  from  the  &ct 
that  the  Deity  does  not  change,  neither  the  expression,  **  God 
repented,"  nor  that,  "  And  it  grieved  him  at  the  heart,'**  is 
indicative  of  repentance,  for  the  Deity  is  unchangeable ;  but 
they  only  show  the  character  of  the  pure  intellect  which  is 
now  deeply  meditating  on  the  cause  for  which  he  created  man 
upon  the  earth. 

By  the  same  author,  from  the  leme  book« 
There  is  no  hesitation  and  no  envy  in  God ;  but  he  often 
uses  expressions  indicative  of  hesitation  or  of  uncertain^  from 
a  reference  to  man,  who  is  susceptible  of  such  feelings ;  for  as 
I  have  often  said,  there  are  altogether  two  supreme  sources ; 
in  the  one  case  God  does  not  speak  as  man  speaks,  in  the 
other  he  instructs  man  as  a  man  instructs  his  son,  the  former 
being  a  sign  of  his  power,  the  second  of  the  way  in  which  he 
teaches  and  guides  man. 

About  promiues,  • 

The  worde  of  Philo,  from  the  last  book  of  the  Questions  arisbg 

in  Exodus. 

He  who  does  not  offer  to  God  first  fruits  of  his  own  free 
will  does  not  really  offer  first  fruits  at  all,  even  if  he  brings 
everything  which  is  great,  with  a  most  royal  abundance  of 
treasure;  for  the  real  first  fruits  consist  not  in  the  things 
offered,  but  in  the  pious  disposition  of  him  who  offers  them. 

About  the  mildneu  of  Chd  and  hie  love  for  mankind. 
The  words  of  Philo,  from  the  Questions  arising  in  Exodus. 
The  mercies  of  God  do  always  outstrip  justice,  for  the  work 

*  Qenesis  vi.  6. 
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which  he  has  chosen  for  himself  is  that  of  doing  good,  and  the 
task  of  panishing  follows  that ;  aiid  it  is  common,  when  great 
evils  are  about  to  arise,  for  an  abundance  of  great  and  nu- 
merous blessings  to  happen  first 
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Ser.  I. 

The  virtues  alone  know  how  to  regulate  the  afiairs  of  men. 

The  contemplation  of  Tirtue  is  exceedingly  beautiful,  and 
actions  according  to  it^  and  the  exercise  of  it,  are  desirable  above 
all  things. 

Ser.  11. 

If  Tou  wish  to  have  a  good  reputation  in  a  twofold  manner, 
then  honour  exceedingly  those  who  are  doing  well,  and  reprove 
those  who  are  doing  ill. 

Ser.  VIII. 

When  you  are  entreated  to  pardon  offences,  pardon  willingly 
those  who  have  offended  against  you,  because  indulgence  given 
in  requital  for  indulgence,  and  reconciliation  with  our  fellow 
servants,  is  a  means  of  averting  the  divine  anger. 

Ser.  IX. 

The  virtuous  man  is  a  lover  of  his  race,  and  he  is  merciful 
and  inclined  to  pardon,  and  never  bears  ill  will  to^mrds  any 
man  whatever,  but  thinks  it  right  to  surpass  in  doing  good 
rather  than  in  ii\juriDg. 

Ibid. 

What  is  beautiful  is  then  beautiful,  when  a  man  has  no 
need  of  the  assistance  of  another,  but  when  he  contains  in 
himself  all  the  signs  of  excellence  as  his  own. 

Ser.  X. 

It  is  well  that  the  worse  should  always  follow  the  better,  on 
account  of  the  hope  of  improvement 

Ser.  XI. 
One  ought  to  call  a  city,  and  a  country,  and  a  house,  happy, 
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when  they  contain  a  virtaous  man ;  and  one  ought  to  call  those 
miserable,  when  they  haxi^  no  such  man  within  them. 

Ser.  XYI. 

Those  who  are  tyrannical  in  their  natures,  but  without 
power,  make  their  designs  succeed  by  treachery. 

Ser.  XX. 

The  friendships  of  the  wicked  are  mischie?ous,  and  very 
often  the  soul  of  such  men,  being  influenced  by  such  associa- 
tions, takes  the  impressions  of  downright  insanity. 

It  is  not  the  country  which  makes  men  bad,  or  the  city 
which  makes  them  good,  but  the  habits  of  living  with  such  and 
such  men. 

Ser.  XXVIII. 

One  need  not  dread  the  blow  of  a  weak  man,  nor  the  threat 
of  a  fool. 

Light-minded  men,  like  empty  vessels,  may  easily  be  taken 
and  moved  by  their  ears. 

Ser.  XXX. 

Nothing  that  is  done  can  be  beautiful  without  scientific  con- 
templation, for  knowledge  is  the  ofispring  of  counsel,  but  folly 
is  the  source  of  all  evils. 

Every  argument  on  behalf  of  justice  is  superfluous,  when 
those  who  listen  are  unanimous  in  a  bad  object. 

Ser.  XXXVIII. 

The  wicked  man  disturbs  the  city,  and  is  eager  for  the  con- 
fusion and  the  disorder  of  all  men  and  all  things  within  the 
city ;  for  a  desire  of  interference,  and  covetousness,  and  the 
acts  of  a  demagogue,  and  the  influence  with  the  populace,  are 
looked  upon  as  honours  by  such  a  man,  and  quiet  he  looks 
upon  with  disdain. 

Excellence  is  a  thing  difficult  to  find,  or  rather  is  absolutely 
undiscoverable  in  a  troubled  life. 

Ser.  XLIII. 

There  is  nothing  so  calculated  to  cause  good  will  as  kind 
words,  on  account  of  good  actions. 

Ser.  XLVII. 
It  is  sufficient  not  to  bear  witness  one's  self,  but  that  which 
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stands  in  need  of  the  advocaojr  of  snother  is  inadequate  to 
bring  conciliation  to  the  mind.  ^. 

8er.  LII. 

Keject  with  aTorsion  the  deceitiiil  words  of  flatterers,  for 
thej,  obscurinff  reason,  do  not  contribote  to  the  tmth  of 
things ;  for  either  thej  praise  actions  which  are  deserving  of 
blame,  or  else  they  often  blame  things  beyond  all  praise. 

Ser.  LVl. 

Peace  is  the  greatest  blessing  which  no  man  is  able  to  ' 
aflford,  since  this  is  a  divine  action. 

Ser.  LVIL 

Behave  to  your  servants  in  the  same  manner  in  which  yon 
desire  that  God  should  behave  to  you  *  for  as  We  hear  them 
we  shall  be  heard  by  him,  and  as  we  regard  them  we  shall  be 
regarded  by  him.  Let  us  therefore  let  our  compsssioti  outrun 
compassion,  that  we  may  receive  a  like  requital  from  him  tot 
our  mercy  to  them. 

Ser.  LXtX. 

How  great  a  relief  of  nature  is  sleep,  it  is  the  imagd  of 
death,  and  the  rest  of  the  outward  senses. 

Sleep  is  one  thing  only,  but  the  desire  of  it  has  taiany 
reasons  and  causes ;  I  mean  from  nature,  from  food,  from  fiite, 
and  perhaps  also  from  excessive  and  intense  fasting,  by  means 
of  which  the  flesh,  becoming  unnerved  and  deprived  of  strength, 
wishes  to  recover  itself  for  subsequent  actions  by  ineana  of 
sleep. 

As  much  drinking  is  called  a  habit,  so  is  much  sleep,  and 
it  is  difficult  to  get  rid  of  an  inveterate  habit 

Ser.  LXXIV. 
Pardon  is  apt  to  engender  repentance. 

Ber.'  LXXIX. 

Shamelessness  is  the  characteristic  of  a  worthless  man,  and 
modesty  of  a  virtuous  man,  but  never  to  feel  either  sshamed  or 
bold  is  a  mark  of  One  who  is  slow  of  oomprehensioni  and  Who 
is  without  the  power  of  giving  assent 

vou  IV.  T 
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Ser.  LXXXII. 

Since  God  penetrates  mYisibly  in  the  region  of  the  Bool,  let 
us  prepare  that  region  in  the  best  manner  that  we  are  able  to, 
or  ratbeir  that  it  may  be  a  habitation  fit  for  God^  otherwise, 
without  pur  being  aware  of  it,  God  will  depart  and  remoTe  to 
some  other  abode. 

The  mind  of  a  wise  man  is  the  house  of  God,  and  he  is 
called,  in  an  especial  manner,  the  God  of  all  mankind,  as  the 
prophet  says  when  speaking  of  the  mind  of  a  wise  man,  he 
calls  it  "  that  in  which  God  walks, "^  as  in  a  palace. 

What  is  visible  and  actually  before  us  is  comprehended  by 
the  eyes,  but  the  pure  &culty  of  reason  extends  even  to  what 
is  unseen  and  future. 

Ser.  LXXXVII. 

Qod  who  is  merciful  by  nature  will  never  exonerate  firom 
guilt  the  man  who  pwears  falsely  for  an  unrighteous  object,  as 
such  a  man  is  impure  fmd  defiled,  even  though  he  may  escape 
the  punishments  inflicted  by  men. 

Ser.  XCIX. 

Those  things  which  are  kept  in  the  dark  for  a  while  by 
envy,  are  at  last  released  and  brought  to  light. 

Ser.  OIV, 

In  his  essential  character  a  kina  is  equal  to  evexy  man,  but 
in  the  power  of  his  authority  and  rank  he  is  equal  to  God 
who  ruleth  over  all  things ;  for  tliere  is  nothing  on  earth  that 
is  higher  than  he.  Therefore  it  becomes  him  as  being  a 
mortal  not  to  be  too  much  elated,  and  as  being  a  kind  of  God 
not  to  yield  too  much  to  passion ;  for  if  he  is  honoured  as 
being  of  the  likeness  of  God,  nevertheless  he  is  in  some  degree 
entangled  in  terrestrial  and  vile  dust,  by  means  of  which  he 
should  learn  simolicity  and  meekness  towards  all  men. 

Ser.  OXVL 

A  severe  master  is  best  for  untractable  and  foolish  servants ; 
for  they,  fearing  his  threats  and  punishments,  though  against 
their  will,  are  made  to  do  right  by  fear. 

Ser.  OXYIII. 
It  is  the  greatest  praise  of  a  servant  to  neglect  nothing 

•  L«vitioas  sxvi  12. 
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which  his  master  commands,  bat  to  attempt  with  an  honest 
heart  to  perform  in  a  proper  and  sncoessful  manner,  e?to  if  it 
be  beyond  his  power,  all  that  is  commanded  him  with  energy 
and  without  hesitation, 

8er.  CXXIII. 

When  once  the  wife  of  Philo  was  asked  in  an  assembly  of 
many  women  why  she  alone  of  all  her  sex  did  not  wear  any 
golden  ornaments,  she  replied :  '*  The  virtue  of  a  husband  is  a 
sufficient  ornament  for  his  wife." 

Ser.  OXXX. 

The  Tirtues  of  children  are  the  gloiy  of  their  fathers. 
Those  who  are  well  acquainted  with  what  is  honourable  and 
Tirtttous,  are  happy  in  their  children. 

Ser.  CXXXV. 

To  drink  poison  out  of  a  golden  goblet,  and  to  take  adrice 
from  a  foolish  friend,  is  the  same  thing. 

New  vessels  are  better  than  old  ones,  but  old  friendship  is 
better  than  new. 

The  fruits  produced  by  the  earth  come  onoe  a  year ;  but 
those  which  we  derive  from  friendship  are  to  be  gathered  on 
every  occasion.  Many  men  select  for  their  friends  not  those 
who  are  the  most  virtuous,  but  those  who  are  rich. 

Many  who  appear  to  be  friends  are  not  so,  and  many  who 
do  not  appear  to  be  such  are  so  in  reality;  but  it  is  the  part 
of  a  wise  man  to  discern  both  these  classes. 

Ser.  CLII. 

Youth  which  is  not  willing  to  work  is  laying  up  misfortunes 
for  old  age. 

Ser.  CLVI. 

What  is  bad  is,  not  being  punished  here,  but  being  worthy 
of  punishment  hereafter. 

Ser.  OXXXV. 

Gh)d  hds  implanted  hope  in  th6  human  race  that,  having  a 
comfort  innate  in  them,  fbxM  who  have  committed  errors 
whidi  aie  not  in*emediable  tnay  fed  their  sorrows  lightened.    \ 

T  3 
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Ser.  OLXXXII. 

Pleasure  appears  to  be  an  equable  kin 
reality  it  both  is  and  is  found  to  be  rough. 


Tktf^j^omng  JVo^menii  art  from  an  Anoniymow  CMUcUon 
in  the  BodUian  Library  at  Ostford, 

Bztraota  from  Philo. 
Ahaui  friendi, 

A  steadiness  towards  one's  friends  is  a  sign  of  a  general 
stability  of  disposition,  on  which  account  one  ought  not  to 
form  friendship  till  one  has  carefully  tested  the  cnaiacten  of 
those  with  whom  he  proposes  to  form  it ;  for  not  only  is  the 
forming  of  such  friendship  pleasant,  but  so  also  is  the  feeling 
that  one  has  not  to  bear  by  one*s  self  burdens  which  oppress  the 
soul,  and  not  to  depart  from  the  association ;  for  he  wno  is  the 
cause  of  differences  in  friendship  is  not  known  to  the  generality 
of  men,  but  he  is  accustomed  to  bring  common  blame  apon 
both  parties,  and  very  commonly  on  the  innocent  party  more 
than  on  the  guilty  one. 

Of  secret  things,  you  may  share  with  mean  persons  those 
which  increase  your  virtue ;  but  as  to  those  which  deteriorate 
your  mind,  you  must  not  pursue  them  yourself,  nor  impute 
them  to  your  friends. 

The  l^e  of  man  is  like  a  sea,  it  is  liable  to  evexy  desoriptioii 
of  agitation  and  change,  even  in  the  height  of  prosperity  ;  for 
nothing  earth-bom  is  firmly  established,  but  all  such  things 
are  carried  about  to  and  fro,  like  a  vessel  which  is  driven 
about  in  the  sea  by  contrary  winds. 

AhovJt  tin. 

Let  us  feair  not  the  diseases  which  come  upon  us  from 
without,  but  those  offences  on  which  account  diseases  oome, 
diseases  of  the  soul  rather  than  of  the  body. 

AhovJt  fKMfl. 

Every  foolish  man  is  in  a  strait,  being  oppressed  by  cove- 
tousness,  and  love  of  gloiy,  and  desire  of  pleasure,  and  things 
of  that  sort,  which  do  not  allow  the  mind  freedom  of  motion. 
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The  sons  of  the  physicians  have  laid  it  down  as  a  maxim 
.  that  regularity  is  the  parent  of  a  healthy  condition  of  the  hody, 
paying  hut  little  attention  to  the  health  of  the  soul ;  hut  we 
lay  it  down  that  regularity  is  not  only  destructive  of  all  dis- 
eases of  the  hody,  hut  much  more  do  we  recognise  the  fact  that 
the  truest  healUi  is  that  which  destroys  the  passions  which 
iiynre  the  soul. 

Abovi  cuttom  and  famUiarUy. 

An  inyeterate  hahit  is  more  powerful  than  nature,  and 
little  things^  if  they  are  not  hindered,  grow  up  and  increase 
and  hecome  of  a  large  size. 


The  following  Fragments  are  from  an  Unpublished  Manuseripi 
in  the  lAbrary  of  the  French  King, 

From  the  workB  of  the  Hebrew  Philo»  on  Genemi  fi  7. 

Why  is  it  that  God,  when  he  threatens  to  extirpate  man- 
kind, does  also  destroy  the  irrational  animals  ?  Because  the 
irrational  animals  were  not  originally  created  designedly  for 
their  own  sakes,  hut  for  the  sake  of  man,  and  to  peiform 
services  of  which  he  might  he  in  need ;  and  when  man  was 
destroyed  it  followed  naturally  that  they  should  also  he 
destroyed  at  the  same  time,  when  the  beings  for  whose  sake' 
they  luid  been  created  were  no  longer  in  existence. 

.From  the  same  author,  on  Gkneris  xviL  14. 
The  law  does  not  treat  any  action  done  involuntarily  as 
guilty,  since  it  even  pardons  a  man  who  has  committed 
murder  unintentionally ;  but  if  a  child  is  not  circumcised  eight 
days  after  its  birth,  what  evil  has  it  done  so  as  to  be  subjected 
to  the  punishment  of  death?  Therefore  some  persons  say 
that  the  manner  of  the  punishment  is  to  be  referred  to  its 
parents,  and  think  that  they  ought  to  be  punbhed  severely  as 
having  neglected  the  commandments  of  the  law ;  and  others 
think  that  it  is  by  an  excess  of  indignation  that  God  is  here 
represented  as  inflicting  punishment,  as  far  as  appearance 
goes,  on  the  child,  in  order  that  this  inevitable  punishment 
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may  be  inflicted  on  those  people  of  mature  age  who  have 
violated  the  law. 

Not  because  the  action  of  ciroumcision  is  important  in  itself, 
but  j>ecause  if  that  is  neglected  the  covenant  itself  is  treated 
with  contempt  when  the  seal  by  which  it  is  recognised  and 
ratified  is  not  made  perfect. 

From  th«  lamo  author,  on  Qmeiii  xiz.  28. 

Why  did  the  sun  go  forth  upon  the  land  when  Lot  entered 
into  Segor?  And  he  says  the  very  same  place  is  a  safety  for 
those  who  are  making  progress,  and  a  punishment  to  Uiose 
who  are  inwardly  wicked.  And  again  the  moment  that  the 
sun  rises  in  the  beginning  of  the  day  it  brings  with  it  justice  ; 
wishing  to  show  that  the  sun,  and  the  day,  and  the  light,  and 
everything  else  in  the  world  which  is  beautiful  and  honourable, 
are  given  only  to  the  virtuous  and  io  no  worthless  man  who 
embraces  incurable  wickedness. 

IVom  the  Mine  author,  on  GenetiB  xxvii.  24 — 27. 
Having  been  spies  rather  than  friends  under  truce,  and 
being  prepared  for  either  alternative ;  for  war  if  they  saw  that 
the  other  was  weak,  and  for  peace  if  they  found  him  stronger 
than  themselves. 

"From  the  aame  author,  on  Qeneeia  xxvi.  28,  fto. 
These  are  the  covenants  which  they  made,  not  to  be  de- 
stroyed as  the  other  nations  had  been,  and  the  Philistines  were 
at  a  subsequent  period  by  the  Israelites;  whom  the  holy 
scriptures  cisdl  sometimes  Cauaanites,  and  sometimes  Oappa- 
docians ;  but  afterwards  the  Cappadocians  emigrated. 

nrom  the  lame  author,  on  Geneaii  zxvL  80. 
Not  on  aooount  of  praise,  for  the  wise  man  is  not  attracted 
by  flattery  or  by  any  other  kind  of  subserviency,  but  because 
he  has  accepted  .their  repentance. 

SVom  the  eame  author,  on  Qenesii  zzvii  6,  &e. 

When  he  had  two  sons,  the  one  good  and  the  other  guilty, 
he  says  that  he  will  bless  the  guilty  one,  not  because  he  pre- 
ferred him  to  the  good  one,  but  because  he  knew  that  the 
other  one  oould  do  right  by  himself,  but  that  the  other  vras 
convicted  by  his  own  disposition,  and  had  no  hope  whatever  of 
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salyation  except  in  the  prajen  of  his  &ther ;  and  if  he  did  not 
obtain  them,  tnen  he  would  be  the  meet  miserable  of  all  men. 

From  th«  Mune  author,  on  Oenedi  xztIL  11,  ke* 
It  is  proper  here  to  admire  also  the  good  will  of  his  mother, 
who  confessed  herself  willing  to  take  npon  herself  the  cause 
for  his  sake,  in  order  that  her  son  might  have  the  honour  to 
which  the  two  were  entitled,  for  she  is  carried  away  by  her 
affection  for  both  of  them;  for  she  had  feared  his  father, 
lest  she  should  be  looked  upon  as  imposing  on  him,  and  to  be 
filching  away  the  honour  to  which  the  other  was  entitled ;  and 
his  mother,  lest  he  should  be  considered  by  her  as  disobedient 
to  her  when  she  urged  him  yehemently ;  on  which  account  he 
says,  with  great  prudence  and  propriety,  Will  not  my  father 
curse  me  ?  and  I  shall  be  bringing  a  curse  on  myself.  He  had 
confidence  because  of  the  promise  of  God,  which  said,  "  The 
elder  shall  serve  the  younger.**  But,  on  the  other  hand,  he 
feared  as  a  man,  lest  the  blessing  of  his  father,  as  a  Just  man, 
should  oyertum  the  assertion  of  God. 

From  the  Mune  author,  on  Geneilf  zzriL  80. 
He  is  not  so  indignant  at  his  disappointment  in  not  obtain- 
ing the  blessings,  as  at  the  fact  of  his  brother  having  been 
thought  worthy  of  them ;  for  being  of  an  envious  disposition, 
he  regarded  his  want  of  success  as  more  desirable  than  even 
his  own  advantage,  and  he  shows  this  by  his  great  and  bitter 
lamentations,  and  by  his  subsequent  exclamation^  **  Bless  me 
now  also,  0  my  father.'* 

F^m  the  lame  author. 
But  if  he  obtained  it  by  fraud,  a  man  will  be  inclined  to 
say,  he  was  not  to  be  praised.  What  then  does  his  father  say  ? 
"  And  he  shall  be  biased.*'  But  he  appears  by  what  he  here 
says  to  intimate,  in  an  enigmatical  ana  obscure  manner,  that 
it  does  not  follow  that  every  stratagem  is  blameable,  since 
guardians  of  the  night  when  they  lie  in  wait  for  robbers,  and 
generals  when  they  form  ambuscades  for  enemies  whom  they 
would  not  be  able  to  subdue  by  open  force,  appear  to  act 
rightly :  and  what  are  called  stratagems  proceed  on  the  same 
principle  as  the  contests  of  wrestlers,  for  in  these  cases  too 
tricks  are  accounted  honourable ;  and  those  who  by  trickery 
get  the  better  of  their  antagonists  are  thought  worthy  of  the 
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prize,  and  of  the  orown  of  victoxy;  so  that  it  is  not  a  cbaigo 
against  a  man  to  say,  he  has  done  a  thing  by  trick,  but  it  is 
rather  a  panegyrio,  being  equivalent  to  saying,  he  has  done  it 
skill^ly,  for  the  yirtoous  man  does  not  do  anything  unskilfully. 

IVom  the  lame  imiihor,  on  Exodus  xx.  8S. 
What  is  the  meaning  of  **  thy  dagger,"  and  what  comes  next  ? 
Those  who  by  their  nature  Tenture  to  make  improper  attempts, 
and  who  by  their  own  private  endeavours  metamorphose  the 
works  of  nature,  defile  what  ought  not  to  be  defiled,  for  all  the 
things  of  nature  are  perfect  and  complete,  and  stand  in  need 
of  no  addition. 

From  the  Mme  auilior,  on  ExoduB  xxti.  19. 
He  shows  most  evidently  that  he  is  a  proselyte,  inasmuch  as 
he  is  not  circumcised  in  the  flesh  of  his  foreskin,  but  in  the 

f Measures  and  appetites,  and  all  the  other  passions  of  the  soul ; 
or  the  Hebrew  race  was  not  circumcised  in  Egypt,  but  being 
ill-treated  with  every  imaginable  circumstance  of  ill-treat- 
ment by  the  natural  cruelty  of  the  natives  of  the  country  to 
strangers,  it  nevertheless  lived  among  them  with  fortitude  and 
patience,  and  that  not  more  from  compulsion  than  voluntarily, 
because  of  the  refuge  which  it  possessed  in  God  the  saviour, 
who,  sending  down  his  beneficent  power,  delivered  his  suppli- 
ants from  their  difficult  and  apparently  inextricable  troubles. 

On  this  account  Moses  adds,  **  For  you  know  the  soul  of  a 
proselyte."*  Now  what  is  the  mind  of  a  proselyte  ?  a  forsaking  of 
the  opinions  of  the  worshippers  of  many  gods,  and  a  union 
with  those  who  honour  the  one  God,  the  Father  of  the  uni- 
verse. In  the  second  place,  some  persons  call  foreigners  also 
proselytes,  and  those  are  strangers  who  have  come  over  to  the 
truth  in  the  same  manner  with  those  who  have  been  sojourn- 
ers in  Egypt ;  for  the  Qne  are  strangers  newly  arrived  in  the 
oountry,  but  the  last  are  strangers  also  to  the  customs  and 
laws,  but  the  common  name  of  proselytes  is  given  to  both. 

_  • 

From  ike  same  author,  on  Exodus  xxii.  22. 

It  is  forbidden  to  injure  a  widow  and  orphan,  for  these  are 

under  the  protection  of  the  especial  providence  of  God,  since 

they  are  deprived  of  their  natural  protectors  and  guardians,  for 

,  God  wills  that  those  who  enjoy  natural  associations  should 

«  Exodus  xxJm.  lb. 
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make  amends  to  the  others  from  their  own  abundance  of 
resources. 

From  the  mmt  author,  on  Exodus  zziiL  1.  ^'  '*  ' 

He  says  that  we  must  not  Approach  folly  or  falsehood,  either 
with  the  ears  or  with  any  other  of  the  outward  senses,  for  great 
injuries  are  the  result  of  being  deceived ;  on  which  account 
some  lawgivers  have  forbidden  any  one  to  give  hearsay  evi- 
dence, since  the  truth  is  confirmed  by  eyesight,  but  falsehood 
by  hearing. 

From  the  Mune  author,  on  EzoduB  xxiiL  S. 

Poverty  by  itself  claims  compassion,  in  order  to  correct  its 
deficiencies,  but  when  it  comes  to  judgment,  it  then  has  for 
the  arbitrator  the  law  of  equity,  for  justice  is  a  divine  and  in- 
corruptible thing,  on  which  account  it  is  expressly  affirmed  in 
another  passage  that  the  judgment  of  God  is  just.* 

From  the  aame  author,  on  Exodua  xxiil.  IS. 

Instead  of  saying  leavened  bread  must  not  come  among  the 
things  which  are  offered,  but  all  things  which  are  brought  as  a 
sacrifice  or  an  offering  must  be  unleavened,  he  intimates  two 
most  necessary  things  by  an  obscure  and  symbolical  expression ; 
one  being  to  despise  pleasure,  for  leaven  is  the  seasoning  of 
food  and  not  food  itself;  and  the  other  being  that  it  is  not 
rioht  for  men  to  be  elated,  because  of  being  puffed  up  by  vain 
self-conceit ;  for  each  is  a  wicked  state,  and  pleasure  and  self- 
conceit  are  both  the  ofi&pring  of  one  mother,  deceit 

The  blood  of  the  sacrifices  is  a  proof  of  a  soul  making  its 
offerings  to  God ;  and  it  is  not  in  accordance  vrith  the  divine 
law  that  things  which  will  not  unite  should  be  mingled 
together. 

From  the  lame  author,  on  Exodus  xxiiL  SO. 

One  must  suppose  that  the  angel  mentioned  a  little  before 
indicated  the  voice  of  God  *,  for  the  prophet  is  the  messenger 
of  the  Lord,  who  is  the  real  speaker ;  for  it  is  inevitable  that 
he'  who  hears  with  his  ears,  that  is  to  say  who  firmly  receives 
what  is  said,  must  also  accomplish  what  is  said  to  him  by  his 
actions ;  for  an  action  is  the  proof  of  what  is  said ;  and  he  who 
is  obedient  to  what  is  said,  and  who  performs  actions  corre- 

*  Deuteronomy  xxxil.  4. 
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spondiDg  to  his  orders,  must  of  necessitj  have  him  irho  has 
commanded  him  for  his  ally  and  champion,  who  in  appearance 
indeed  brings  assistance  to  his  pupil,  but  in  reality  to  his  own 

doctrines  and  commandments which  his  enemies 

and  adversaries  seek  to  overthrow. 

IVom  the  mbm  Mithor,  on  Ezodm  xyiii.  S4. 

Pillars  symbolically  mean  the  doctrines  which  appear  to 
stand  and  to  be  firmly  established.  Now  of  the  doctrines 
established  in  this  firm  way,  some  are  good,  which  ought  to  be 
stored  up  and  to  be  fixed  in  a  most  lasting  manner;  but 
others  are  open  to  blame,  and  such  it  is  desirable  should  be 
overthrown.  But  the  expression,  '*  overthrowing  you  will  over- 
throw, and  destroying  you  will  destroy/*  has  such  a  meaning  as 
the  following. 

Some  men  pull  down  some  things  ss  if  they  meant  to  raise 
them  again,  and  destroy  some  tlunos  as  if  tliev  meant  at  a 
future  time  to  re-establish  them.  l)ut  God  wills  that  what 
has  been  once  destroyed  and  pulled  down  shall  never  be  raised 
or  re-established  again,  but  shall  be  utterly  destroyed  and  for 
ever,  as  being  contrary  to  what  is  good  br  beautiful. 

IVom  tbB  MBM  author,  on  Ezodna  xzliL  38. 
And  we  ought  to  consider  that  the  wasps  are  a  sign  of 
unexpected  power  coming  by  the  divine  mission;  which, 
bringing  down  its  blows  from  high  places  so  as  to  reach  the 
extremity  of  the  ear,  takes  a  good  aim  with  all  its  strokes,  and 
regulating  them  well  will  meet  with  no  fEulure  whatever  itself. 

From  tha  lame  author,  on  Ezodut  xziil.  81. 
These  things  God  announced  to  them,  if  they  obeyed  him 
and  kept  his  commandments.     But  when  they  wero  found  to 
be  transgressing  and  disobedient  to  the  divine  law,  he  then 
contracted  his  promise  from  Dan  to  Beersheba. 

From  the  same  author,  on  Bxodu^  xziv.  9, 10. 
The  express  command  as  uttered  has  a  subsequent  pro- 
position evident,  as  all  were  preserved  in  safety.     But  the  real 
meaning  is  that  they  all  were  of  one  mind  in  respect  of  piety 
and  differed  in  no  good  thing. 

From  the  aune  author,  on  Exodua  xziv*  10. 
When  he  speaks  of  the  seventy  men  he  means  those  with 
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Moses,  and  Aaron,  and  Nadab,  and  Abihu.  And  the  state- 
ment that  thej  did  not  differ,  rather  shows  that  they  all 
equally  saw  the  place  where  Qod  had  stood,  than  that  nothing 
was  left. 

From  the  aMoe  anthor,  on  Exodus  zxiv.  18. 
He  is  most  manifestly  offended  with  those  who  being  near 
thought,  out  of  their  impiety  or  folly,  that  the  motions  of  the 
Deity  were  those  of  peace,  and  belonging  to  the  act  of 
changing  his  abode ;  for  behold  he  says  expressly,  not  that  the 
God  who  exists  in  essence,  and  who  is  duly  thought  of  in 
respect  of  his  existence,  came  down,  but  that  his  glory  came 
down.  And  the  acceptation  of  the  word  glory  may  be  twofold ; 
for  in  one  sense  it  may  signify  the  presence  of  his  powers, 
since  the  power  of  his  army  is  spoken  of  as  the  glory  of  a 
king ;  and  in  another  sense  it  may  refer  to  the  appearance  of 
him  alone,  and  to  the  apprehension  of  his  diyine  glory ;  so 
that  an  idea  of  the  actual  arrival  of  God  may  haye  been 
created  in  the  minds  of  those  who  were  present,  as  if  he  had 
come  in  order  to  give  a  most  undeniable  information  to  the 
laws  which  were  about  to  be  given. 

From  the  same  author,  on  Exodus  xzIt.  17. 

But  he  says  that  the  appearance  of  the  gloxy  of  the  Lord  is 
very  like  unto  flame,  or  rather  not  that  it  is  so,  but  that  it 
appears  like  it  to  the  beholders ;  since  God  shows  what  he 
chose  to  appear  to  be,  in  order  to  strike  the  beholders  with 
amazement  without  in  reality  being  what  he  appeared. 
Accordingly  he  brings  him  before  the  face  of  the  children  of 
Israel,  affirming  in  the  plainest  language  that  it  was  an 
appearance  as  of  flame,  but  not  a  read  flame.  But  as  flame 
consumes  every  material  which  is  exposed  to  it,  so  also  when 
the  true  conception  of  God  once  enters  into  the  soul,  it 
destroys  all  the  heterodox  reasonings  of  impiety,  and  purifies 
and  sanctifies  the  whole  mind. 

From  the  same  author,  on  Exodus  xxiv.  18. 
Because  the  generation  which  had  thus  quitted  its  former 
abode  was  about  to  be  condemned,  and  to  wander  in  a  state 
of  desolation  for  forty  years,  having  received  innumerable 
benefits,  but  having  displayed  its  ingratitude  in  still  more 
countless  instances. 
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A  YOLUMB 

Of 

QUESTIONS,  AND  SOLUTIONS  TO  THOSB  QUESTIONS^ 
WHICH  ABISE  IN  QENESia* 

BOOK  I. 

Why  does  Moees,  revolving  and  considering  the  creation  of 
the  world,  say :  *'  This  is  the  hook  of  the  generation  of  heaven 
and  earth,  when  thej  were  created  ?**t 

I.  The  expression,  *'  when  thej  were  created/*  indicates  as  it 
seems  an  indeterminate  time  not  accurately  described.  But 
this  argument  will  confute  those  authors  who  calculate  a 
certain  number  of  yearp  reduced  to  one,  from  the  time  when  it 
is  possible  that  the  world  may  have  been  created. 

And  again,  the  expression :  **  This  is  the  book  of  tne  gene- 
ration," is  as  it  were  indicative  of  the  book  as  it  follows,  which 
contains  an  account  of  the  creation  of  the  world ;  in  which  it  is 
intimated  that  what  has  been  related  about  the  creation  of  the 
world  is  consistent  with  strict  truth. 

What  is  the  object  of  saying,  **  And  Grod  made  every  green 
herb  of  the  field,  before  it  was  upon  the  earth,  and  every  grass 
before  it  had  sprung  up?'*{ 

d.  He  here  by  these  expressions  intimates  in  enigmatical 
language  the  incorporeal  species ;  since  the  expression,  '*  be- 
fore it  was  upon  the  earth,"  indicates  the  arriving  at  perfection 
of  every  herb,  and  of  all  seeds  and  trees.  But  as  to  what  he 
says,  that  **  before  it  had  sprung  up  upon  the  earth,"  he  had 
made  every  green  herb,  and  grass,  et  ccetera,  it  is  plain  that  the 
incorporeal  species,  as  being  indicative  of  the  others,  were 
created  first,  in  accordance  with  intellectual  nature,  which 
those  things  which  are  upon  the  earth  perceptible  to  the  out- 
ward senses  were  to  imitate. 

What  is  the  meaning  of  saying :  "  A  fountain  went  up  from 
the  earth,  and  watered  all  the  fetce  of  the  earth  ?"§ 

III.  But  here  the  question  is  how  it  could  be  that  the  whole 

*  Thii  work  ii  translated  from  a  Latin  venion  made  by  Auoher 
from  an  Armenian  venion  of  the  fifth  century, 
t  Qeneaia  iL  i.  |  Qeneaii  ii.  6.  |  Oenesia  iL  7. 
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earth  was  watered  hj  one  fountain,  not  only  on  account  of  its 
size,  bat  also  because  of  the  inequality  of  the  montainous  and 
champaign  situations?  Unless,  indeed,  just  as  the  whole 
force  of  the  king's  cavalry  is  called  "  the*  horse,**  so  the  whole 
multitude  of  the  yeins  of  the  earth  which  supply  drinkable 
water,  may  perhaps  be  called  the  fountain,  masmuch  as  they  all 
babble  up  hke  a  fountain. 

And  tliat  expression  is  peculiarly  appropriate  which  says 
that  the  fountain  watered,  not  the  whole  earth,  but  its  face ; 
as  in  the  living  being  it  waters  the  chief  and  predominant 
part  (the  mind' or  the  countenance).  Since  that  is  the  most 
unportant  part  of  the  earth  which  can  be  good  and  fertile  and 
productiye,  and  that  is  the  part  which  stands  in  need  of  the 
nourishment  of  *foun tains. 

What  is  the  man  who  was  created  ?  And  how  is  that  man 
distinguished  who  was  teade  after  the  image  of  God  ? 

4.  This  man  was  created  as  perceptible  to  the  senses,  and 
in  the  similitude  of  a  Being  appreciable  only  by  the  intellect ; 
but  he  who  in  respect  of  his  form  is  intellectual  and  incorpo- 
real, is  the  similitude  of  the  archetypal  model  as  to  appearance, 
and  he  is  the  form  of  the  principal  character ;  but  this  is  the 
word  of  God,  the  first  beginning  of  all  things,  the  original 
species  or  the  archetypal  idea,  the  first  measure  of  the 
universe. 

Moreover,  that  man  who  was  to  be  created  as  a  vessel  is 
formed  by  a  potter,  was  formed  out  of  dust  and  clay  as  far  as 
his  body  was  concerned;  but  he  received  his  soul  by  God 
breathinff  the  breath  of  life  into  his  &ce,  so  that  the  tempera- 
ment of  his  nature  was  combined  of  what  was  corruptible  and 
of  \That  was  incorruptible.  But  the  other  man,  he  who  is 
only  so  in  form,  is  found  to  be  unalloyed  without  any  mixture 
proceeding  firom  an  invisible,  simple,  and  transparent  nature. 

Why  is  it  said  that  Gk>d  breathed  into  his  hce  the  breath  of 
life? 

6.  In  the  first  place  because  life  is  the  principal  part  of 
the  body ;  for  the  rest  was  only  made  as  a  sort  of  foundation 
or  pedestal,  and  then  life  was  put  Upon  it  as  a  statue.  Besides, 

•  Gknteif  iL  7* 
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the  sense  b  the  fountain  of  the  animal  ibnni  and  sense  reaidea 
in  the  fiBtce. 

Secondly,  man  is  created  to  be  a  partaker  not  only  of  a  soul 
bat  also  of  a  rational  soul ;  and  the  head  is  the  temple  of  the 
reason,  as  some  \vriter8  have  called  it. 

Why  is  God  said  to  have  planted  a  Paradise  ?  And  for 
whom  ?    And  what  is  meant  by  a  paradise  ? 

0.  The  word  paradise,  if  taken  literally,  has  no  need  of  any 
particular  explanation ;  for  it  means  a  place  thickly  crowded, 
with  every  kind  of  tree ;  but  symbolically  taken,  it  means 
vnsdom,  intelligence  both  divine  and  human,  and  the  proper 
comprehension  of  the  causes  of  thiugs ;  since  it  was  proper, 
after  the  creation  of  the  world,  to  establish  a  contemplative 
system  of  life,  in  order  that  man,  by  the  sight  of  the  world 
and  of  the  things  which  are  contained  in  it,  might  be  able  to 
attain  to  a  correct  notion  of  the  praise  due  to  the  Father. 

And  since  it  was  not  possible  for  him  to  behold  nature  her- 
self, nor  properly  to  praise  the  Creator  of  the  universe  without 
wisdom,  therefore  the  Creator  planted  the  outline  of  it  in  the 
rational  soul  of  the  principal  guide  of  man,  namely  the  mind, 
as  he  planted  trees  in  the  paradise.  And  when  wo  are  told 
that  in  the  middle  was  the  tree  of  life,  that  means  the  know- 
ledge not  only  of  the  creature,  but  also  of  the  greater  and 
supreme  cause  of  the  universe ;  for  if  any  one  is  able  to  arrive 
at  a  certain  comprehension  of  that,  he  will  be  fortunate  and 
truly  happy  and  immortal. 

Moreover,  after  the  creation  of  the  world  human  wisdom  was 
created,  as  also  after  the  creation  of  the  world  the  Paradise 
was  planted ;  and  so  the  poets  say  that  the  chorus  of  musicians 
was  established  in  order  to  praise  the  Creator  and  his  works ; 
as  Plato  says,  that  the  Creator  was  the  first  and  greatest  of 
causes,  and  that  the  world  was  the  most  beautiful  of  all 
creatures. 

Why  in  Adin,  or  Eden,  is  God  said  to  have  planted  the 
Paradise  towards  the  east?* 

7.  This  is  said  in  the  first  place  because  tne  motion  of 
the  world  proceeds  firom  the  rising  of  the  sun  to  its  setting. 
And  it  first  exists  in  that  quarter  from  which  it  is  moved ; 
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Beeondly,  because  tnat  part  of  the  world  which  is  in  the  region 
of  the  east  is  called  the  right  side ;  and  that  which  is  in  the 
region  of  the  west  is  called  the  left  side  of  the  world. 

Moreover  the  poet  bears  witness  to  this,  calling  the  birds 
from  the  east  dexteras  or  right,  and  those  on  the  west  simB" 
tras  or  left ;  *  when  he  says,  whether  they  go  to  the  right  to 
the  day  and  to  the  sun,  or  whether  they  go  to  the  left  towards 
the  dusky  evening. 

But  the  name  Eden,  when  rishtly  understood,  is  an  indica- 
tion of  all  kinds  of  delights,  and  joys,  and  pleasures ;  since  all 
good  things  and  all  blessings  derive  their  beginning  from  the 
place  of  the  Lord.  Thirdly,  because  wisdom  itself  is  splendour 
and  light. 

Why  did  God  place  man  whom  he  had  created  in  the  Para- 
dise, but  not  that  man  who  is  after  his  own  image  ?t 

8.  Some  persons  have  said,  when  they  fancied  that  the 
Paradise  was  a  garden,  that  because  the  man  who  was  created 
was  endowed  with  senses,  therefore  he  naturally  and  properly 
proceeded  into  a  sensible  place ;  but  the  other  man,  who  is 
made  after  God's  own  image,  being  appreciable  only  by  the 
intellect,  and  invisible,  had  all  the  incorporeal  species  for  his 
share ;  but  I  should  rather  say  that  the  paradise  was  a  symbol 
of  wisdom^  for  that  created  man  is  a  kind  of  mixture,  as  hav- 
ing been  compounded  of  soul  and  body,  having  work  to  do  by 
learning  and  discipline;  desiring  according  to  the  law  of 
philosophy  that  he  may  become  happy ;  but  he  who  is  accord- 
ing to  God's  own  image  is  in  need  of  nothing,  being  by  him- 

*  He  ifl  referring  here  to  Homer — 

UtiBifuvatt  Twv  i*  ovTt  fUTarpiirm  oir'  iXiylZtit 
Efr'  lir|  ai Cc'  tun  irph^  i^dr*  'HXc^vrc 
B/r'  iw*  Apivrtpd  rolyt  wowl  K^fov  i^to6tvra. 
£7c  o/wv^c  dptvroQ  dfti/vtvBat  frtpi  frirpfig. 
Or  as  Pope  tnmilmtes  it — 

"  Ye  Ttgrentf  of  the  tikj  t  your  wings  extend, 
Or  where  the  itinB  ariae,  or  where  descend; 
To  rights  to  left,  tinheeded  take  yonr  way, 
While  I  the  dictates  of  high  Heaven  obey. 
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self  a  hearer,  and  being  taught  by  himself,  and  being  found  to 
be  his  own  master  by  reason  of  his  natural  endowments. 

Why  does  Moses  say  that  eyery  tree  in  the  Paradise  was 
beautiful  to  look  upon  and  good  to  eat? f 

9.  He  says  this  beoause  the  virtue  of  trees  is  of  a  twofold 
nature,  consisting  in  bearing  leaves  and  fruit,  one  of  which 
qualities  is  referred  to  the  pleasing  of  the  sight,  the  other  to 
tJie  gratification  of  the  taste ;  but  the  word  beautiful  was  not 
employed  inappropriately.  Indeed  it  is  very  proper  that  the 
plants  should  be  always  green  and  flourishing  perpetually,  as 
belonging  to  a  divine  Paradise,  which  as  such  must  be  ever- 
lasting; and' it  is  fit  too  that  they  should  never  degenerate  so 
as  to  lose  their  leaves. 

But  of  the  fruit  he  says,  not  that  it  was  beautiful,  but  that 
it  was  good,  speaking  in  a  very  philosophical  spirit;  since 
men  take  food,  not  only  because  of  the  pleasure  which  it 
affords,  but  also  because  of  its  use ;  and  use  is  the  flowing  forth 
and  imparting  of  some  good. 

What  is  meant  by  the  tree  of  life,  and  why  it  was  placed  in 
the  middle  of  the  Paradise  ? 

10.  Some  people  have  believed  that,  if  there  were  really 
plants  of  a  corporeal  and  deadly  nature,  there  are  also  some 
which  are  causes  of  life  and  immortality,  because,  they  say, 
life  and  death  are  opposed  to  one  another,  and  because  some 
plants  are  ascertained  to  be  unwhplesome,  therefore  of 
necessity  there  must  be  others  from  which  health  may  be 
derived.  But  what  these  are  which  are  wholesome  they  know 
not ;  for  generation,  as  the  opinion  of  the  wise  has  it,  is  the 
beginning  of  corruption. 

But  perhaps  we  ought  to  look  on  these  things  as  spoken  in 
an  allegorical  sense ;  for  some  say  the  tree  of  life  belongs  to 
the  earth,  inasmuch  as  it  is  the  earth  which  produces  eveiy- 
thing  which  is  of  use  for  life,  whether  it  be  the  life  of  mankind 
or  of  any  other  animal ;  since  God  has  appointed  the  situation 
in  the  centre  for  this  plant,  and  the  centre  of  the  universe  is 
the  earth.  There  are  others  who  assert  that  what  is  meant 
by  the  tree  of  life  is  the  centre  between  the  seven  circles  ot 
heaven ;  but  some  affirm  that  it  is  the  sun  which  is  meant,  as 
that  is  nearly  in  the  centre,  between  the  different  planets,  and 
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is  likewise  the  cause  of  the  four  seasons,  and  .since  it  is  owing 
to  him  .that  eyeiy  thing  which  exists  is ;  called  into  existence. 

Others  again  understand  hy  the  tree  of  life  the  direction  of 
the  soul,  for  this  it  is  which  renders  the  sense  nenrous  and  solid, 
so  as  to  produce  actions  corresponding  to  its  nature,  and  to  the 
community  of  the  parts  of  the  hodj.  But  whatever  is  in  the 
middle  is  in  a  manner  the  primary  cause  and  beginning  of 
things,  like  the  leader  of  a  chorus.  But  still,  the  best  and 
wisest  authorities  have  considered  that  by  the  tree  of  life  is 
indicated  the  best  of  all  the  virtues  of  man,  piety,  by  which 
alone  the  mind  attains  to  immortality. 

What  is  meant  by  the  tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and 
evil?* 

11.  This  indeed  exhibits  that  meaning  which  is  sought  for 
in  the  letter  of  the  Scriptures  more  clearly  to  the  sight,  as  it 
bears  a  manifest  allegory  on  the  face  of  it.  What  is  meant 
then  under  this  6gure  is  prudence,  which  is  the  oomprehensipn 
of  science,  by  which  all  things  are  known  and  distinguished 
from  one  another,  whether  they  be  gooa  and  beautiful,  or  bad 
and  unseemly,  or  in  short  every  sort  of  contrariety  is  discerned ; 
since  some  things  belong  to  the  better  class,  and  some  to  the 
worse.  ' 

Therefore  the  vrisdom  which  exists  in  this  world  is  not  in 
truth  God  himself,  but  the  work  of  God  ,*  that  it  is  which  sees 
and  thorouglily  investigates  every  thing.  But  .the'  wisdom 
which  exists  in  man  sees  in  an  incorrect  and  mixed  manner 
with  somewhat '  darkened  eyes ;  for  it  is  found  to ,  be  in- 
competent to  see  and  comprehend  clearly  and  without  alloy 
each  particular  thing  separately.  Moreover,  there  is  a  kind  of 
deception  minsled  with  human  wisdom ;  since  veiy  often  there 
are  some  shadows  found  which  hinder  the  eyte  from  contem- 
plating a  brilliant  light;  since  what  the  .eye  is  in  the  body, 
such  also  is  the  mind  and  wisdom  in  the  soid. 

What  thjs  river  is  which  proceeded  out  of  Aclin.by  which  the 
Paradise  is  watered,, and  from  which  the  four  rivers  proceed, 
the  Phisbn,  and  the  Gihon,  and  the  Tigris,  ana  the  Euphrates  r 

12.  The  sources  of  the  Deglath  and  of  the  Arazania,  that  is 
to  say  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  are  said  to  arise  in  the 
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mountaine  of  Armenia ;  but  there  is  no  paradiae  there  at 
this  daj,  nor  do  both  the  sources  of  both  these  riyers  remain 
there.  Perhaps,  therefore,  we  ought  to  consider  that  the 
real  situation  of  the  Paradise  is  in  a  phice  at  a  distance  firom 
this  part  of  the  world  which  we  inhabit,  and  that  it  has  a 
riyer  running  beneath  the  earth,  which  pours  forth  many 
yeins  of  the  largest  size ;  so  that  thej,  rising  up  together, 
pour  themselyes  forth  into  other  yeins,  which  receiye  them 
on  account  of  their  great  size,  and  then  those  haye  been 
suppressed  by  the  gmfs  of  the  wayes ;  on  which  account, 
through  the  impulse  giyen  to  them  bj  the  yiolence  which  is 
implanted  in  them,  they  burst  out  on  the  face  of  the  earth 
in  other  places,  and  also  amon^  others  in  the  mountains  of 
Armenia.  Therefore,  those  things  which  haye  been  ac- 
counted the  sources  of  the  riyers,  are  rather  their  flo?rine 
course ;  or  again,  they  may  be  said  to  be  correctly  looked 
upon  OS  sources,  because  by  all  means  we  must  consider  the 
holy  scriptures  infallible,  which  i>oint  out  the  fact  of  four 
riyers ;  for  the  river  is  the  beginning,  and  not  the  spring. 

But  perhaps  this  passage  also  contains  an  ailegorical 
meaning ;  for  the  four  riyers  ore  the  sigps  of  four  yirtues : 
Phison  being  the  si^n  of  prudence,  as  denying  its  name  from 
pai^simony;*  and  Gihon  being  the  sign  of  sobriety,  as  haying 
its  employment  in  the  regulation  of  meat  and  dnnk,  and  as 
restraining  the  appetites  of  the  belly,  and  of  those  parts  which 
are  below  the  belly,  as  being  earthly ;  the  Tigris  again  is  the 
sign  of  fortitude,  for  this  it  is  which  regulates  the  raging 
commotion  of  anger  within  \is ;  and  the  Euphrates  is  the 
sign  of  justice,  since  there  is  nothing  in  which  the  thoughts 
of  men  exult  more  than  in  justice. 

Why  it  is  that  he  not  only  describes  the  situation  of 'tae 
Euphrates,  but  also  says  that  the  Phison  goes  round  all  the 
land  of  Eyilat,  and  that  the  Gihon  goes  round  all  the  land  of 
Ethiopia,  and  that  the  Tigris  goes  toward  Assyria  Pf 

18.  The  Tigris  is  a  yery  cruel  and  mischieyous  riyer,  as 
the  citizens  of  Babylon  bear  witness,  and  so  do  the  magi, 
who  have  fouud  it  to  be  of  a  character  quite  different  from 
the  nature  of  other  rivers ;  however  they  might  also  have 
another  reason  for  looking  on  it  vrith  aversion. 

f  From  ftiduf  **  panimoDj."    '*  f  GeDOsis  iL 
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But  tbe  Euphrates  is  a  gentler,  and  more  salubrious,  and 
more  nourishing  stream.  On  which  account,  the  wise  men 
of  the  Hebrews  and  Assyrians  speak  of  it  as  one  which 
increases  and  extends  itself;  and  on  this  account  it  is  not 
here  characterised  by  its  connection  with  other  things,  as 
tbe  other  three  riyers  are,  but  by  itself. 

My  own  opinion  is,  that  these  expressions  are  all  symbol- 
ical, for  pruoence  is  the  yirtue  of  the  rational  part  o%  man ; 
and  it  is  in  this  that  wickedness  is  sometimes  found.  And 
fortitude  is  that  portion  of  the  human  character  whieb  yi 
liable  to  degenerate'  into  anger.  And  sobriety,  again,  may 
be  impaired  by  the  desires,  but  anger  and  concupiscence  are 
the  characteristics  of  beasts ;  therefore  the  sacred  historian 
has  here  described  those  three  riyers  b^  the  places  which 
they  flow  round.  But  he  has  not  described  the  Etiphrateii 
in  that  manner,  as  being  the  symbol  of  justice,  for  tnero  is 
no  certain  and  limited  portion  of  it  allotted  to  the  soul,  but 
»  perfect  harmony  of  tne  three  parts  of  the  soul  and  of  the 
three  yirtues  is  possessed  by  it. 

Why  God  placed  man  in  the  Paradise  with  a  twofold 
object,  namely,  that  he  mi^ht  both  till  it  and  keep  it,  when 
the  Paradise  was  in  reality  m  need  of  no  cultiyation,  because 
it  was  periect  in  eyerythinpr,  as  haying  been  plimted  by 
Qod ;  nor,  again,  did  it  require  a  keeper,  for  who  was  there 
to  rayage  it  r* 

14.  These  arj^  the  two  objects  which  a  cultiyation  of  the  land 
must  attain  to  and  take  care  of,  the  cultiyation  of  the  Vtnd 
and  the  safe  keeping  of  the  things  which  are  in  it,  otherwise 
it  wOl  be  spoiled  by  laziness  or  else  by  deyastation.  But 
although  the  Paradise  did  not  stand  in  need  o^  these 
exertions,  neyertheless  it  was  proper  that  he  who  had  the 
regulation  and  care  of  it  committed  to  him,  namely,  the  first 
man,  should  be  as  it  were  a  sort  of  pattern  and  law  to  all 
workmen  in  future  of  eyery  thing  which  ought  to  be  done  by 
them. 

Moreoyer  it  was  suitable  that,  though  all  the  Paradise  was 
full  of  eyerything,  it  should  still  leaye  the  cultiyator  some 
grounds  for  care,  and  some  means  of  displaying  his  industry ; 
for  iustance,  by  digging  around  it,  and  tending  it,  and  softer- 
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ing  it,  and  digging  trenches,  and  irrigatinff  it  bj  water ;  and 
it  was  neednu  to  attend  to  its  sa^etj,  altbougb  there  was 
110  one  to  lay  it  waste,  because  of  the  wild  beasts,  also  more 
especially  in  respect  of  the  air  and  water;  as,  for  instance, 
when  a  drought  prevailed,  to  irrigate  it  with  a  plenteous 
supply  of  water,  and  in  moister  weather  to  check  tne  super-, 
abunoance  of  moisture  by  directing  the  course  of  the  streams 
in  other  directions. 

Why,  when  God  commanded  the  man  to  eat  of  eyery  tree 
vrithin  the  Paradise,  he  speaks  in  the  singular  number,  and 
says,  "  Thou  shalt  eat ;"  but  when  he  commands  that  he 
shall  abstain  from  the  tree  which  would  giye  him  the  know- 
ledge of  good  and  eyil,  he  speaks  in  the  plural  number,  and 
says,  '*  Ye  shall  not  eat  of  it,  for  in  the  aay  in  which  ye  eat' 
of  it  ye  shall  surely  die  P*'  * 

15.  In  the  first  place  he  uses  this  language  because  one 
good  was  derived  from  many;  and  that  also  is  not  unim- 
portant in  these  principles,  smce  he  who  has  done  anything 
which  is  of  utility  is  one,  and  he  who  attains  .to  anything 
useftil  is  also  one ;  but  when  I  say  one,  I  am  speaking  not 
of  that  ^hich  in  point  of  number  comes  before  duality,  but 
of  that  one  creatiye  virtue  by  which  many' beings  riffhtly 
coalesce,  and  by  their  concord  imitate  singularity,  as  a  flock, 
a  herd,  a  troop,  a  chorus,  an  army,  a  nation,  a  tribe,  a  family, 
a  state ;  for  all  these  things  being  many  members  form  one 
community,  being  united  by  affection  as  by  a  kiss;  when 
things  which  are  not  combined,  and  which  have  no  principle 
of  union  by  reason  of  their  duality  and  multitude,  faU  into 
different  divisions,  for  duality  is  the  beginning  of  discord. 

But  two  men  living. as  if  they  were  one,  by  the  same 
philosophy^  practise  an  unalloyed  and  briUiant  virtue,  which 
IS  firee  from  all  taint  of  wickedness:'  but  where  good  and 
evil  are  mingled  together  the  combination  contains  the 
principle  of  death.  ^ 

What  is  the  meaning  of  the  exp^ression, ''  Ye  shall  surely 
dieP"t  • 

16.  The  death,  of  the  c^ood  is  the  beffinnine  of  another 
life ;  for  life  is  a  twofold  thing,  one  life  Doing  m  the  body, 

•  Genesii  ii.  10.  f  Geneitia  ii.  17. 
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coiTuptiblo;  the  other  without  the  bodj,  incomiptible. 
Therefore  one  wicked  man  surely  dies  the  death,  who  while 
still  breathing  and  amonsr  the  living  is  in  reality  long  since 
buried,  so  as  to  retldn  in  nimself  no  single  spark  of  real  life, 
which  is  perfect  yirtue.  But  a  good  man,  who  deserves  so 
high  a  title,  does  not  surelv  die,  but  has  his  life  prolonged, 
and  so  attains  to  an  eternal  end. 

Why  Gk>d  says,  *'  It  is  not  good  for  man- to  be  alone ;  let 
us  make  him  a  nelp  meet  for  him  P"* 

17.  By  ,these  words  Ood  intimates  that  there  is  to  be  a 
communion,  not  with  all  men,  but^  ^ith  those  who  are 
willinff  to  be  assisted  and  in  their  tuni  to  assist  others,  even 
though  they  may  scarcely  have  any  power  to  do  so ;  since 
love  consists  not  more  in  utility  than  in  the  harmonious 
concord  of  trustworthy  and  steadfast  manners ;  so  that 
every  one  who  joins  in  a  communion  of  love  may  be  entitled 
to  utter  the  expression  of  Pythagoras,  *^  A  friend  is  another 
I." 

Why,  when  God  had  already  said,  "  Let  us  make  a  help 
for  man,"  he  creates  beasts  and  cattle  Pf 

18.  Perhaps  some  sluttons  and  insatiably  sreedy  persons 
may  say  that  God  dia  this  because  beasts  and  flying  things 
were,  as  it  were,  necessary  food  for  man,  and  his  meetest 
helper ;  for  that  the  eating  of  meat  assists  the  belly  so  as  to 
conduce  to  the  health  and  vigour  of  the  body.  But  I  should 
think  that  by  reason  of  the  evil  implanted  In  them  by 
nature  animals  of  all  kinds,  whether  terrestrial  or  flyinff  in 
the  air,  were  in  this  age  hostile  to  and  contrary  to  mahTout 
that  in  the  case  of  the  first  man,  as  one  adorned  with  every 
imaginable  virtue,  they  were,  as  it  were,  allies,  and  h  rein- 
forcement in  war,  and  fatriliar  friends,  as  being  tftme  and 
domestic  by  nature,  and  thiff  was  the  sole  principle  of  their 
familiarity  with  man,  for  this  it  was  fit  that  servants  should 
dwellyWith  their  lord; 

Why  the  creation  of  animals  and  flying  creatures  is  men- 
tioned a  second  time,  when  the  account  of  their  creation  had 
already  been  gif  en  in  the  history  of  the  six  days  P 

10.  Perhaps  those  things  which  were  created  m  the  six 
*  Qenerii  ii.  18.  t  Oeneiia  it  19. 
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dajB  were  incorporeal  angels,  indicated  under  these  aymbol- 
ical  ezpresaions,  being  tne  appearances  of  terrestrial  and 
flying  animals,  but  pow  tbej  were  produced  in  reality,  being 
the  copies  of  what  had  been  created  before,  images  per- 
ceptible hj  the  outward  senses  of  invisible  modeb. 

Whj  did  God  bring  eyerj  animal  to  man,  that  he  might 
give  them  their  names  P* 

20.  He  has  here  explained  a  great  source  of  perplexity  to 
the  students  of  philosophy,  admonishing  them  that  names 
proceed  from  having  been  given,  and  not  from  nature ;  for  a . 
natural  nomenclature  is  with  peculiar  fitness  assigned  to 
each  creature  when  a  man  oi  wisdom  and  pre-eminent 
knowledge  appears ;  and,  in  ft^t,  the  office  of  assigning  the 
names  to  anmials  is  one  which  particularly  belongs  to  the 
mind  of  the  wise  man  alone,  ana  indeed  to  the  first  man 
bom  out  of  the  earth,  since  it  was  fitting;  that  the  first  of 
the  human  race,  and  the  soverei^  of  aU  the  animals  bom 
out  of  the  earth,  should  have  the  dignity  assigned  to  him. 

For  inasmuch  as  he  was  the  first  person  to  see  the  animab^ 
and  as  he  was  the  first  person  who  deserved  to  govern  them 
all  as  their  chief,  so  also  it  was  fittine  that  he  should  be 
their  first  namer  and  the  inventor  of  tneir  names,  since  it 
would  have  been  inconsistent  and  mad  to  leave  them  with- 
out any  names,  or  to  allow  them  to  receive  names  from  any 
one  born  ut  a  later  period,  which  would  have  been  an  insult 
to  and  a  derogation  from  the  honour  and  glory  due  to  the 
first  born. 

But  we  may  also  adopt  this  idea,  that  the  giving  of  names 
to  the  different  animals  was  so  easUy  arranged  that  the  very 
moment  that  Adam  gave  the  name  the  animal  itself  also 
heard  it ;  being  influenced  by  the  name  thus  given  to  it  as 
by  a  fimuliar  indication  closely  connected  with  it. 

Why  Moses  says,  ^He  brought  the  animals  to  Adam, 
that  he  might  see  what  he  would  call  them,"  when  God  can 
never  entertain  a  doubt  Pf 

21.  It  is  in  truth  inconsistent  with  the  nature  of  Qod  to 
doubt ;  therefore  it  does  not  appear  that  he  was  in  doubt  on 
this  occasion,  but  that  since  ne  had  given  intellect  to  man 
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as  being  the  first  man  bom  out  of  the  earth  and  endowed 
with  a  great  desire  for  yirtue,  by  which  he  was  made 
thoroughly  wise  as  if  he  had  been  endowed  with  wisdom  by 
nature,  so  as  to  consider  all  things  like  the  proper  Huler 
and  Lord  of  all,  Qod  now  caused  him  to  be  influenced  to 
display  the  proper  performance  of  his  task,  and  saw  what 
was  really  the  most  excellent  point  of  his  mind. 

Besides  this,  by  this  statement  he  eyidently  indicates  the 
perfect  free-will  existing  in  us,  refuting  those  who  affirm 
that  ererything  exists  by  a  certaon  necessity. 

Or  else  because  it  belonged  to  man  to  employ  the  animals, 
therefore  he  also  gaye  him  authority  to  give  them  names. 

What  is  the  meaning  of  the  expression,  "  And  whatever 
he  called  each  living  thmg,  that  was  the  name  thereof?" 

22.  We  must  consider  that  Adam  gave  names  not  only  to 
all  living  creatures,  but  also  to  plants,  and  to  everything 
else  which  is  inanimate,  beginning  with  the  more  excellent 
class ;  for  the  living  creature  is  superior  to  that  which  has 
not  life.  Therefore  the  scripture  considers  the  mention  of 
the  better  part  sufficient,  indicating  by  this  mention  to  all 
who  are  not  utterly  devoid  of  sense,  that  he  in  fact  eave 
names  to  everything,  since  it  was  easy  to  fix  names  to  thwgs 
without  life,  which  were  never  likely  to  change  their  place, 
and  which  had  no  passions  of  the  soul  to  exercise,  but  the 

firing  of  proper  appellations  to  liring  (creatures  was  a  more 
ifficult  task  on  account  of  the  motions  of  their  bodies  and 
the  various  impulses  of  their  souls,  in  accordance  with 
imagination  and  the  variety  of  the  outward  senses,  and  the 
different  agitations  of  the  mind  from  which  the  efiects  of 
their  works  proceed.  Therefore  the  mind  could  give  names  to 
the  more  difficult  classes  of  living  creatures.  And  on  this 
account  it  was  a  very  proper  expression  to  employ,  that  he 
gave  them  names  as  being  easy  to  name,  because  they  were 
near. 

What  is  the  meaninff  of  the  expression :  "  But  for  Adam 
t^ere  was  not  found  a  helper  like  to  him  P'** 

28.  Every  thing  was  helping  and  assisting  the  prince  of 
the  human  rlMse :  the  earth,  the  rivers,  the  se9,  the  air,  the 

•  Qenetii  ii.  20. 
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siea  of  fruit  and 


pfimt  oo-bp^ted  witH  him,  and  eyery *herd  of  catUe,  and 
eyeiy 'beast  which  was' -not  aayage.  Neyerthelesa,  of  all 
these  thih^  which  *Werel' assisting  him,  there  was  nothing 
likO'hbnSeU^  inasiitiii^h  as  thejr  were  none  of  them 'human 
beings^' 'Therefore,  Gh)fl  gaye  a  certain  indication  that  he 
might  show  that  man  ouig;ht  to  be  aiv  assistant  to  and  co- 
operator  with  man,  being  endowed  with  perfect  sitaiilarity  to 
one  anothe^'in' both  body  and  soul.  '   ' 


I )   ^-  .  t>. 


What  is  the  meaning  of  the  statement,  ^And  Qod  sent 
a  trance  upon  Adam,  and  caused  him  to  sleep  P"* 

24.  How  it  is  that  man  sleeps  is  a  question  which  has 
caused  an  extraordinary  amount  of  perplexity  to  philo- 
sophers. '  But  yet  our  prophet  has  disnnctly  explained  this 
question ;  for  sleep  is  in  itself  properly  a  trance,,  not  of  that 
kind  which  is  more  tkearly  alliea  to  insanity,  but  of  that 
which  is  in  accordance  with  the  dissolution  of  the  senses 
and  the  absence  of  counsel;  for  then  the  senses  withdraw 
from  those  thines  which  are  their  proper  object,  and  the 
intellect  withdraws  from  the  senses,  not  strengthening  their 
neryei^,'nbr'fi^ying  any  niotion  to  those  parts  Which  h&ye 
receiyed^  the  pow^r  oi  action,  inasmuch  as  they  are  with- 
drawn frojxi  the  objects  perceptible  by  the  outward  senses. 

I   •       .  t     '  I   ■ " .  •   .  .         .  •  ■ 

What  the  rib  is  which  God  took  from  the  man  whom  he 
had  formed  out  of  the  e^h,  and  which  he  made  into  a 
woman  t       ' 

25.  The  letter  of  this  statement  is  plain  enough ;  for  it  is 
expressed  according  to  a  symbolof  fheSpart,  a  half  of  the 
whole,  each  party,*  uie  man  and  the  woman,  being  as  sections 
of  nature  co-equal  for  the  production  of  that  genus  which  is 
called  man^  But  Vith  respect  to  the'  mind,  main  is  under- 
stood in  a  symbolical  manner,  and  fiis  one  rib  is  Virtue, 
proceedi!ng  from  the  senses;  but  woman,  who  is  the  sensation 
of  counsel,  will  be  more  yariable. 

But  some  think  that  the  rib  moans  yalour  and  yigour,  on 
which  account  men  call  a  boxer  who  has  strong  loins 
eminently  strong.  ' 

Therefore,  the    lawgiyer  relates  tha^   the  woman  was 
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fonned  out  of  the  rib  of  the  man,  mdicBtin^  hj  that  ezprett- 
eioD,  that  one  half  of 'the  hod;  of  tbe  raia  is  Womtn.  And 
this  IB  teetified  to  b^  the  formatioU  of  the  bod^,  "hy  the  vay 
in  which  it  iii  pnt  together,  bj  ica  motiona  and  Tiffour,  hj 
the  force  of  the  soul,  and  Uh  strength;  for  all  things  are 
regarded  as  in  n  twofold  light ;  sihce,  as  the  formation  of  the 
man  it  more  perfect,  and,  if  one  inaV  so  ti&j,  more  double 
than  the  formation  of  the  woman,  io  also  it  required  ^half  the 
time,  that  ia  to  say  forty  dsye ;  vhen,  for  the  imperfect,  and, 
if  I  may  so  call  it,  hfilf  section  of  the  man,  that  u  toaaytfae 
-woman,  there  was  need  of  a  double  allowance,  that  is  to  ssf , 
of  eighty  days,  so  that  the  doubling  of  the  time'reqnired  for 
the  nature  of  the  Inan  might  be  changed,  in  ordtir  to  the 
formation  of  the  peculiar  prb^rtieri  of  the  woman  t  for  that 
body,  and  that  soul,  the  nature  of  which  is  in  a  twofold  ratio, 
the  body  &hd  soul,  that  is,  of  the  man,  require  biit  half  of 
the  delineadon  and  formation :  but  that  body  (U  i^hich  the 
nature  and  conttfUctioa  is  iu  the  ratio  of  one  half,  homely, 
that  of  the  woman,  her  formation  and  ^ti^ealtioa  is  in  a 
twofold  nttio. 

Why  Moses  calls  the  form  of  the  woman  a  building  F* 

26.  The  union  and  plenitude  of  concord  fonned  by  the 
man  and  woman  id  symbolically  called  a  house;  but  ereir 
thing  is  altogether  imperfect  and  destitute  of  a  home,  whiiji 
is  deserted  by  a  wotnon ;  for  to  the  man  the  public  affiun  of 
the  ^tate  are  cotntnttted,  but  the  particular  affairs  of  the 
house  belong  to  (he  woniab;  and  a  want  of  the  woman  will 
be  the  destructitrti  of  the  house ;  but  the  act^  presence  of 
thoWoman  showa'the  regulation  of  the  hoiue. 

Why,  as  other  animals  and  as  roan  also  was  made,  tho 
woman  whs  not  also  made  out  of  the  earth,  bat  out  of  the 
rib  of  the  man  F 

27.  This  was  so  ordained  in  the  first  place,  in  order  thai 
the  woman  might  not  be  of  tiqual  dignity  with  the  man.  In 
the  Bdtiifnd  place,  that  s^  might  not  be  of  equftl  age  with 
hiroj  but  younger;  siOce  thos^  who  man;  wives  more 
fldvanceil  in  years  than  themselTes  deaerre  blame,  bb  hanng 

*  OaiMris  iL  3!.    The  romiEin  of  o 
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overturned  the  law  of  nature.  Thirdly,  the  design  of  God 
was,  that  the  husband  should  take  care  of  his  wife,  as  of  a 
necessary  part  of  himself;  but  that  the  woman  should 
requite  nim  in  turn  with  service,  as  a  portion  of  the 
universe.  In  the  fourth  place,  he  admonishes  man  by  this 
enigmatical  intimation,  that  he  should  take  care  of  his  wife 
as  of  his  daughter ;  and  he  admonishes  the  woman  that  she 
should  honour  her  husband  as  her  father.  And  very  rightly, 
since  the  woman  changes  her  habitation,  passing  from  her 
own  offspring  to  her  nusband.  On  which  account,  it  is 
altogether  right  and  proper  that  he  who  has  received  should 
take  upon  himself  the  liability  in  respect  of  what  has  been 
given ;  and  that  she  who  has  oeen  removed  should  worthily 
give  the  same  honour  to  her  husband  which  she  has  pre- 
viouslv  given  to  her  parents ;  for  the  husband  receives  his 
wife  nom  her  parents,  as  a  deposit  which  is  entrusted  to 
him ;  and  the  woman  receives  her  husband  from  the  law. 

Why,  when  the  man  saw  the  woman  who  had  been  formed 
in  this  manner,  he  proceeded  to  say:  ''She"  (or  "this,"  rovro) 
"  is  now  bone  of  my  bone  and  flesh  of  my  flesh :  she  shall 
be  called  woman,  because  she  has  been  taken  out  of  man?"* 

28.  He  might  have  been  amazed  at  what  he  had  seen,  and 
have  said  in  a  negative  maimer:  How  can  .this  exouisite 
and  desirable  beauty  have  been  derived  from  bones  and  frx>m 
flesh  which  are  endowed  with  neither  beauty  nor  elegance, 
being  of  a  form  so  far  more  beautiful,  and  endowed  with 
such  excessive  life  and  grace?  The  matter  is  incredible 
because  she  is  like ;  and  yet  it  is  credible,  because  God  him- 
self has  been  her  creator  and  painter. 

Again,  he  might  have  said  affirmatively :  Truly  she  is  a 
living  being,  my  bone  and  my  flesh,  for  she  exists  by  having 
been  taken  from  that  bone  and  flesh  of  mine.  But  he 
makes  mention  of  his  bone  and  flesh  in  a  very  natural 
manner ;  for  the  human  or  corporeal  tabernacle  is  the  com- 
bination of  bones,  and  flesh,  and  entrails,  and  veins,  and 
nerves,  and  ligaments,  and  blood-vessels,  and  breathing 
tubes,  and  blood.  And  she  is  called  woman  (in  Greek 
yyvfi)  with  great  correctness,  as  the  power  of  producing 

*  Gtooesifl  iL  28.    Woman,  virgo,  or  virago,  ia  here  looked  upoo  at 
derived  from  vir,  **  man  ^  he  alao  derivca  yvvij  from  yi vv<Sw. 
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with  fertility,  either  because  she  becomes  pregnaut  throueli 
the  reception  of  the  seed,  and  so  brings  forth ;  or,  as  the 
prophet  says,  because  she  was  made  out  of  man,  not  out 
of  the  earth,  as  he  was ;  nor  from  seed,  as  all  mankind  after 
them;  but  of  a  certain  intermediate  nature;  and  like  a 
branch,  brought  out  of  one  Tine  to  produce  another  yine. 

Whj  he  sajs,  "Therefore  shall  a  man  leaye  his  father 
and  his  mother,  and  deayo  to  his  wife,  and  they  shall  be  two 
in  one  flesh?"* 

29.  He  here  orders  man  to  behaye  himself  towards  his 
wife  with  such  excess  of  affection  in  their  intercourse,  that 
he  is  willing  to  leaye  his  parents,  not  in  order  that  bj  that 
means  it  may  be  more  suitable,  but  as  they  would  scai*cely 
be  a  motiye  for  his  fidelity  to  his  wife.  And  we  must 
remark,  that  it  is  yery  excellent  and  prudently  done,  that  he 
has  ayoided  sayine  that  the  woman  is  to  leaye  her  parents 
and  cleaye  to  her  husband,  since  the  character  of  the  man  is 
bolder  than  the  nature  of  the  woman ;  but  he  says  that  the 
man  ought  to  do  this  for  the  sake  of  the  woman ;  for  he  is 
borne  on  by  a  cheerful  and  willing  impulse  to  the  concord 
of  knowledge,  to  which,  becoming  wholly  deyoted,  he  re- 
strains and  regulates  his  desires,  and  clings  to  his  wife  alono 
like  bird-lime.  Especially  because  he  himself,  delighting  in 
his  master-like  authority,  is  to  be  respected  for  his  pride : 
but  the  woman,  being  in  the  rank  of  a  seryant,  is  praised, 
for  assenting  to  a  life  of  communion. 

And  when  it  is  said  that  the  two  are  one  flesh,'  that  indi- 
cates that  the  flesh  is  yery  tangible  and  fully  endowed  with 
outward  senses,  on  which  it  depends  to  be  afflicted  with 
pain  and  delighted  with  pleasure,  so  that  both  the  man  and 
woman  may  deriye  pleasure  and  pain  from  the  same  sources, 
and  may  feel  the  same ;  aye,  and  may  still  more  think  the 
same. 

Why  both  of  them,  the  man  and  the  woman,  are  said  to 
haye  been  naked,  and  not  to  haye  been  ashamed  Pf 

80.  They  were  not  ashamed,  in  the  first  place,  because 
they  were  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  world,  and  the 
different  parts  of  the  world  are  all  naked,  each  of  them 

*  QoneciB  ii.  24.  ,  f  Qenesis  ii.  25. 
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indicating  fKune  peculiar  qualities,  and  having  pocnliar 
coverings  of  their  qynx.  In  the  second  place,  on  account  of 
the  sincerity  ^d  simplicity  of  their  manners  an^  of  their 
natural  disposition,  ynjch  had  no  taint  of  pride  ahout  it. 
For  amhitiop  had  as  yet  no  existence.  Thirdly,  because  the 
climate  and  the  mildness  of  the  atmosphere  was  a  sufficient 
covering  for  them,  so  as  to  prevent  eituer  cold  or  heat  from 
hurting  them.  In  the  fourth  place,  because  they,  by  reason 
of  the  relationship  existing  between  themselves  and  the 
world,  could  not  receive  injury  from  any  part  of  it  whatever, 
as  being  related  ifO  them. 

Why  does  ^([oses  say  that  the  serpent  yrua  more  cunning 
than  all  the  beasts  of  the  field  P*  '  ' 

81.  One  may  prpbably  affirm  with  truth  thaf  the  ser- 
pent in  reality  is  more  cunning  than  fmy  beast  whftteyer. 
nut  the  reason  why  ho  appears  to  me  to  be  spoken  of  in 
these  terms  here  is  on  account  of  the  natural  proneness  of 
mankind  to  vice,  of  which  he  i^  the  symbol.  And  by  yice  I 
mean  concupiscence,  inasmuch  as  those  who  are  devoted  to 
pleasure  are  ^ore  cunning,  and  ^  the  inyentors  of  stra- 
tagems and  means  by  which  to  indulge  their  passions.  -Being, 
forsooth,  very  crafty  in  devising  plans,  both  such  as  favour 
pleasure  and  also  such  as  procure  means  of  enjoying  it. 
But  it  appears  to  mo  that  since  that  animal,  so  superior  }n 
wisdom,  was  about  to  reduce  man,  it  is  not  the  whole  race 
that  is  here  meant  to  bb  spoken  of  as  so  exceedingly  yri^e, 
but  only  that  single  serpent,  for  the  ^ason  above  mentioned. 

Did  the  serpent  speak  with  a  human  voice  pf 

82.  In  the  first  place^  it  may  be  the  fact  that  at  the 
beginning  of  the  world  even  the  other  animals  besides  man 
were  not  entirely  destitute  of  the  power  of  articulate  speech, 
but  only  that  man  excelled  them  in  a  greater  fluency  and 
perspicuity  of  speech  and  language.  In  the  second  place, 
wbejQ  anything  yery  p:iaryellou9  requirea  to  be  done,  0od 
chan£;es  the  suoject  matures  by  Yf\iir\^  be  mean^  tq  operate. 
Thirmy,  because  our  soul  is  eniirply  filled  with  m^y  errors, 
and  ^rendered  deaf  to  all  words  except  m  one  or  two  ]ian- 
giuiges  to  which  it  is  accustomed ;  bi^t  the  souls  of  those  who 

*  Qenesu  iU.  1.  t  Clouews  iii.  2. 
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were  first  created  were  rendered  acute  to  thorougbij  under- 
stand eyery  yoice  of  eyerj  kihd^  lii  order  that  they  might  be 
piire  from  eyil  and  wholly  unpolluted,  dince  w6  indeed  ofo 
not  endowed  with  senses  in  such  perfectibn,  fbr  those  which 
we  haye  receiyed  are  in  some  degree  deprayed,  Just  as  the 
construction  of  our  bodies  too  is  small ;  but  the  first  created 
men,  as  they  receiyed  bodies  of  yakt  size  reaching  to  a 
gigantic  Loight,  must  also  of  necessity  haye  receiyed  more 
accurate  senses,  and,  what  is  more  excellent  still,  a  power  of 
cxlimining  into  and  hearing  things  in  a'philosophical  manner. 
For  some  people  think,  and  perhaps  with  some  reason,  that 
they  were  endowed  with  such  eyes  as  enabled  them  to 
behold  eyen  those  natures,  and  essences,  and  operations, 
which  exist  in  heayen,  as  also  ears  by  which  they  could 
comprehend  eyery  kind  of  yoice  and  language. 

Why  did  the  serpent  accost  the  woman,  and  not  the  man  f  * 

83.  The  serpent,  haying  formed  his  estimate  of  yirtue, 
deyised  a  treacherous  stratagem  against  them,  for  the  sake 
of  bringine  mortality  on  them.  But  the  woman  was  more 
accustomed  to  bo  deceiyed  than  the  man.  For  his  counsels 
as  well  as  his  body  are  of  a  masculine  sort,  and  competent 
to  disentanffle  the  notions  of  seduction ;  but  th6  mmd  of 
the  woman  ui  more  effeminate,  so  that  through  her  softness 
she  easily  yields  and  is  easily  caueht  by  the  persuasions  of 
falsehoOu,  which  imitate  the  reseniolance  of  truth. 

Since  therefore,  in  his  old  age,  the  se^entf  strips  himself, 
of  his  scales  from  the  top  of  ms  hb4d  to  his  tail,  he,  by  his 
nakedness,  repi^aches  man  bbbause  h^  hU  eichikiiged  cfeath 
for  immortality.  His  nature  i^  reiiewed  by  the  beast,  and 
made  to  resemtile  eyery  time.  Thd  wOroim;  when  she  sees 
this,  is  deceiyed;  when  she  oueht  rather  to  haye  looked 
upon  him  as  an  example,  who,  while  showing  his  ingenuity 
towards  her,  was  full  of  deyices,  but  she  was  led  to  desire 
to  acquire  a  life  ^hich  should  be  free  from  old  age,  and 
from  all  decay. 

•  Q^nesls  iil.  2. 

f  The  andenta  belieyed  that  tho  serpent  becdnie  young  again  bj 
casting  his  fekin.    Oyid  says — 

Angoibus  ezuitor  tenui  cum  polio  yetustas. 


•  1  . 
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Why  the  Mrpent  tella  the  woinan  lies,  u^^gi  **  Ood  has 
said,  Ye  B^iaU  not  eat  of  ereiy  tree  in  the  nradiae,'*  when, 
on  the  contrarj,  what  God  really  had  said  was,  "  Te  ahall 
'  eat  of  ererj  tree  in  the  Paradiae,  except  one  P  "* 

M.  It  ia  the  cnatom  for  contending  arguera  to  apeak 
falael J  in  an  artful  manner,  in  order  to  produce  ignorance  of 
the  real  facta,  as  was  done  in  this  case,  since  the  man  and 
woman  had  been  commanded  to  eat  of  all  the  treea  but  one. 
But  this  insidioua  prompter  of  wickedness  coming  in,  aaya 
that  the  order  whicn  thgr  had  receiyed  was  that  thej  shofuld 
not  eat  of  them  all.  He  brought  forward  an  ambignona 
statement  as  a  slippery  stumbling-block  to  cause  the  soul  to 
trip.  For  this  expression,  ^  Ye  shall  not  eat  of  eyeij  tree," 
means  in  the  first  place  either,  not  even  of  one,  which  ia 
false ;  or,  secondly,  not  of  every  one,  as  if  he  intended  to 
say,  there  are  somo  of  which  you  may  not  oat,  which  ia 
true.    Therefore  he  asserts  such  a  falsehood  more  explicitly. 

Why,  when  it  was  commanded  them  to  ayoid  eating  of 
one  plant  alone,  the  woman  made  also  a  further  addition  to 
this  injunction,  saying,  ''  He  said.  Ye  shall  not  eat  of  it, 
neither  shall  ye  touch  it  P  "t 

85.  In  the  first  place  she  says  this,  because  taate  and 
cyery  other  sense  after  its  kind  consists  in  the  touch  appro- 
priate to  it.  In  the  second  place  she  says  it  that  it  may 
seem  to  condemn  them  themselyes,  who  did  what  they  had 
been  forbidden.  Eor  if  eyen  the  mere  act  of  touchmg  it 
was  prohibited,  how  could  they  who,  besides  touching  the 
tree,  presumed  to  eat  of  the  fruit,  and  so  addad  a  greater 
transgression  to  the  lesser  one,  be  anything  but  condemnera 
and  punishers  of  themselyes  P 

What  is  the  meaning  of  the  expression,  *'  Ye  shall  be  as 
gods,  knowing  good  and  eyil  P  "| 

36.  Whence  was  it  that  the  serpent  found  the  plural 
word  ''gods,"  when  there  is  only  one  true  God,  and  when 
this  is  the  first  time  that  be  names  himp  But  perhaps 
this  arises  from  there  haying  been  in  him  a  certain  prescient 
wisdom,  by  which  he  now  declared  the  notion  of  the  multi- 
tude of  gods  which  was  at  a  future  time  to  prevail  amongst 
*  Qenesli  iii.  4.  f  Qencsis  iii.  3.  X  OenetiB  iU.  5 
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men ;  and,  perhaps,  historj  now  relates  this  correctly  at  its 
first  being  advanced  not  bj  anj  rational  bein^,  nor  by  any 
creature  of  the  higher  class,  but  as  having  derived  its  origin 
from  the  most  virulent  and  vile  of  beasts  and  serpents, 
since  other  similar  creatures  lie  hid  under  the  earth,  and 
their  lurking  places  arc  in  tho  holes  and  fissures  of  the 
earth. 

Moreover,  it  is  the  inseparable  sign  of  a  beins  endowed 
with  reason  to  look  upon  God  as  essentially  one  oeing,  but 
it  is  the  mark  of  a  beast  to  imagine  that  there  ore  many 
cods,  and  these  too  devoid  of  reason,  and  who  con  scarcely 
be  said  with  propriety  to  have  any  existence  at  all. 

Moreover,  the  devil  proceeds  with  great  art,  speaking  by 
the  mouth  of  the  serpent.  For  not  only  is  there  in  the 
Divinity  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  but  there  is  also  an 
npprovtd  of  what  is  good  and  a  repudiation  of  what  is  evil ; 
but  he  does  not  speak  of  either  of  these  feelings  because 
they  were  useful,  but  only  suggested  the  m'ere  knowledge  of 
tho  two  contrary  things,  namely,  of  good  and  evil.  In  the 
second  place,  the  expression,  "as  gods,"  in  the  plural 
number,  is  in  this  ^lece  not  used  inconsiderately,  but  in 
order  to  give  the  idea  of  there  being  both  a  bad  and  a  ffood 
God.  Aj^d  these  are  of  a  twofold  quality.  Therefore  it  is 
suit&ble  to  the  notion  of  particular  gods  to  have  a  know- 
ledge of  contrary  things ;  out  the  Supreme  Cause  is  above 
all  others. 

Why  the  woman  first  touched  the  tree  and  ate  of  its 
fruit,  and  the  man  afterwards,  receiving  it  from  hep  P* 

87.  The  words  used  first  of  all,  by  their  own  intrinsic 
force,  assert  that  it  was  suitable  that  immortality  and  every 
good  thing  should  be  represented  as  under  the  power  of  the 
roan,  and  death  and  every  evil  under  that  of^the  woman. 
But  with  reference  to  the  mind,  the  woman,  when  under- 
stood symbolically,  is  sense,  and  the  man  is  intellect.  More- 
over, the  outward  senses  do  of  necessity  touch  those  things 
which  are  perceptible  by  them  ;  but  it  is  through  the  medium 
of  the  outward  senses  that  things  are  transmitted  to  the 
mind.    For  the  outward  senses  are  influenced  by  the  objects 

*  Genesis  ill  6. 
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whicli  arb  presented  to  them ;  and  the  intellect  bj  the  out- 
ward senses. 

What  is  the  meiping  of  the  expresfidon,  ''  And  she  gave 
it  to  her  husband  to  eat  with  her  ?  "* 

SB.  AVhat  has'  been  just  said  bears  on'  this  lioint  also, 
since  the  time  is  nearly  one  and  the  same  in  whicn  the  out- 
ward senses  are  influenced  by  the  object  which  is  presented 
to  them,  and  the  intellect  has  ah  impression  made  on  it  by 
the  outward  senses. 

What  is  the  meaning  of  the  expression,  '*  And  the  eyes 
of  both  of  them  were  opened  ?  "f 

89.  That'  they  were  not  created  blind  is  manifest  even 
from  this  fact  that  as  all  other  things,  both  animals  and 
plants,  were  created  in  perfection,  so  also  man  must  have 
been'  adorned  with  the  things  which  are  his  most  excellent 
parts,  namely,  eyes.  And  we  may  especially  prove  this, 
oecause  a  little  while  before  the  earth-bom  Adam  was  giving 
names  to  all  the  animals  on  the  earth. '  Therefore  it  is  per- 
fectly plain  that  he  saw  tb^m  before  doin^  so.  IJnless, 
indeed,  Moses  used  the  expression' ''  eyes  "  in^  a  figurative 
sensb  for  the  vision  of  the  soul,  by  which  alone  the  percep- 
tion of  good  and  evil,  of  what  is  elegant  or  unsightly,  and,  in 
fact,  of  all  contrary  natures,  arise.  But,  if  the  eye  is  to  be 
taken  separately  as  counsel,  which  is  called  the  warning;  of 
the  understandmg,  then  again  there  is  a  separate  eye,  which 
is  a  certain  something  devoid  of  sound  reaison,  which  is 
called  opinion. 

What  is  the  meanii^g  of  the  expression,  "  Because  they 
knew  that  they  were  n&ed  ?  "( 

40.  They  first  arrived  at  the  knowledge  of  this  fiu^t,  that 
is  to  say,  of  their  nakedness,  after  they  had  eaten  of  the 
forbidden  fruit.  Therefore,  opinion  y^as  like  the  beginning 
of  wickedness,  when  they  perceived  that  they  had  not  as  yet 
used  any  covering,  inasmuch  as  all  parts  of  the  universe  are 
immortal  and  incorruptible  i  but  they  themselveti  imme- 
diately found  themselves  in  peed  of  some  corruptible  cover- 
iDgs  made  with  hands.     But  this  knowledge  was  in  tho 

•  QeneiU  iii  6.  t  Genesis  iii.  7.    •  1  Ibid. 
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nakedness  itself,  not  as  having  been  in  itself  the  cause  of 
any  change,  but  because  their  mind  now  conceived  a  noveltj 
unlike  the  rest  of  the  universal  world. 

Why  they  sewed  fig-leaves  into  girdles  P* 

41.  They  did  this  in  the  first  place,  because  the  fruit  of 
the  fig  is  very  pleasant  and  agreeable  to  the  taste.  There- 
fore tne  sacrea  historian  here,  by  a  symbolical  expression, 
indicates  those  who  sew  together  and  join  pleasures  to  plea- 
sures by  every  meails  and  contrivance  imaginable.  Therefore 
they  bind  them  arbund  the  place  where  the  parts  of  generation 
arc  seated,  as  that  is  the  instrument  of  important  trausactions. 

And  they  do  this,  secondly,  because  although  the  fruit  of 
the  fig-tree  is,  as  I  have  already  said,  sweeter  than  any 
other,  yet  its  leaves  are  harder.  And,  therefore,  Moses  here 
wishes  by  this  symbol  to  intimate  that  the  motions  of  plea- 
sure are  slippery  and  smooth  in  appearance,  but  that  they, 
nevertheless,  are  in  realifnr  hard,  so  that  it  is  impossible  that 
he  who  feels  them  should  be  delighted,  unless  ne  was  pre- 
viously sorrowful,  and  he  will  again  become  sorrowful.  JPor 
to  be  always  sorrowing  is  a  melancholy  thing  between  a 
double  grie^  the  one  being  at  its  beginning,  and  the  other 
coming  oefore  the  first  is  ended. 

What  is  meant  by  the  statement  that  the  sound  was 
heard  of  God  walking  in  the  Paradise  ?  was  it  the  sound 
of  his  voice,  or  of  his  feet  P  and  can  Ood  be  said  to  walk  Pt 

42.  Those  gods  who  are  in  heaven,  perceptible  to  our 
outward  senses,  walk  in  a  ring,  proceedme  onwards  by  a 
circuitous  track ;  but  the  Supreme  Cause  is  steadfast  and 
immoveable,  as  the  ancients  have  decided.  But  the  true 
God  gives  some  indication  also,  as  if  he  wished  to  give  a 
sense  of  motion.  For  in  truth  even  without  his  ui^ring 
any  words,  the  prophets  hear  him,  by  a  certain  virtue  of 
some  diviner  voice  sounding  in  their  ears,  or  perhaps  being 
even  articulately  uttered. 

As  therefore  God  is  heard  without  uttering  any  sound, 
so  also  he  mea  an  idea  of  walking  when  he  is  not  walking, 
nay,  though  he  is  altogether  immoveable.  But  do  you  not 
see  that  before  they  had  tasted  of  wickedness,  as  they  were 

•  Qenesii  ill.  8.  f  Ibid. 
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stable  and  oonstani,  and  immoyeabje  and  tranquil,  and 
uniform,  so  also  in  an  equal  manner  must  tYkej  have  looked 
upon  the  Deity  as  immoveable,  as  in  fact  he  is.  But  they 
once  had  become  endued  with  cunninfi;,  they,  by  judging  from 
themselves,  began  to  strip  him  of  his  attributes  of  immo- 
bility and  unchanfi;eablepess,  and  conjectured  that  he  too 
was  subject  to  variation  and  change. 

Why  while  the^  are  hiding  themselves  from  the  face  of 
God,  the  woman  is  not  mentioned  first,  since  she  was  the 
first  to  eat  of  the  forbidden  fruit :  but  why  the  man  is 
spoken  of  in  the  first  place;  for  the  sacred  historian's 
words  are,  "  And  Adam  and  his  wife  hid  themselves  ?"* 

48.  The  woman,  being  imperfect  and  depraved  by  nature, 
made  the  beginning  of  sinning  and  prevaricating ;  but  the 
man,  as  being  the  more  excellent  and  perfect  creature,  was 
the  first  to  set  the  example  of  blushing  and  of  being 
ashamed,  and  indeed,  of  every  good  feeling  and  action. 

Why  they  did  not  hide  themselves  in  some  other  place, 
but  in  the  middle  of  the  trees  of  the  Paradise  Pf  i 

4A,  Every  thing  is  not  done  by  sinners  with  wisdom  and 
sagacity,  but  it  often  happens  that  while  thieves  are  watch- 
ing for  an  opportunity  of  plunder,  having  no  thoughts  of 
the  Deity  who  presides  over  the  world,  the  booty  which  is 
close  to  them  and  lying;  at  their  feet  is. by  some  admirable 
management  wrested  m)m  them  without  delay :  and  some- 
thing of  this  kind  took  place  on  the  present  occasion.  For 
when  they  ought  rather  to  have  fied  to  a  distance  from  the 
garden  in  which  their  ofience  had  taken  place,  they  still  were 
arrested  in  the  middle  of  the  Paradise  itself,  in  order  that 
they  might  be  convicted  of  their  sin  too  clearly  to  find  any 
refuge  even  in  flight  itself.  And  this  statement  indicates 
in  a  figurative  manner  that  every  wicked  man  takes  refuge 
in  wickedness,  and  that  every  man  who  is  wholly  devoted  to 
his  passions  fiies  to  those  passions  as  to  an  asylum. 

Why  God  asks  Adam,  '* Where  art  thou?"  when  he 
knows  everything :  and  why  he  does  not  also  put  the  same 
question  to  the  woman  P^ 

45.  The  expression,  "  Where  art  thou  P"  does  not  here 
•  Qeaosis  HI  9.  1  Ibid.  t  OwMia  iU.  10. 
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seem  to  be  a  mere  interrogaiory,  but  ratber  a  tbreat  and  a 
oonyicUon :  **  Wbcre  art  tbou  now,  O  man  P  from  bow  manj 
good  tbings  art  tbou  cbaoffed  ?  haying  foreaken  immortality 
smd  a  life  of  tbe  most  penect  bappiness,  you  bave  become 
cbanged  to  deatb  and  misery  in  wnicb  you  are  buried." 

But  Gk>d  did  not  condescend  to  put  any  question  to  tbe 
woman  at  all,  looking  upon  ber  as  tbe  cause  of  tbe  e^il 
wbicb  bad  occurred,  and  as  tbe  guide  to  ber  busband  to  a 
life  of  sbame. 

But  tbere  is  an  allegorical  meaning  in  tbis  passage, 
because  the  principal  part  is  the  man,  his  guide,  the  mind, 
haying  in  itself  the  masculine  principle,  when  it  gives  ear  to 
any  one  introduces  also  the  defect  of  tbe  female  part, 
namely  that  of  tbe  outward  sense. 

Why  tbe  man  says, ''  The  woman  gave  me  of  tbe  tree,  and 
I  did  eat;"*  but  tbe  woman  does  not  say,  "The  serpent 
gave  to  me,  but,  "  Tbe  serpent  beguiled  me  and  I  did  eat  ? 

46.  The  literal  expression  here  affords  grounds  for  that 

Srobable  opinion  that  woman  is  accustomed  rather  to  be 
eceived  than  to  devise  anything  of  importance  out  of  her 
own  head  ;  but  with  the  man  tbe  case  is  just  tbe  contrary. 
But  as  reeards  the  intellect,  everything  wnicb  is  the  object 
of  tbe  outward  senses  beguiles  and  seduces  each  particular 
sense  of  every  imperfect  being  to  wbicb  it  is  adapted.  And 
tbe  sense  then,  being  vitiated  by  tbe  object,  infects  tbe 
dominant  and  principal  part,  the  mind,  with  its  own  taint. 
Therefore  tbe  mmd  receives  the  impression  from  tbe  outward 
sense,  giving  it  that  which  it  has  received  itself.  Por  tbe 
outward  sense  is  deceived  and  beguiled  by  tbe  sensible 
object  submitted  to  it,  but  tbe  senses  of  the  wise  man  are^ 
infallible,  as  are  also  the  cogitations  of  bis  mind. 

Why  God  curses  the  serpent  first,  then  the  woman,  and 
themankstof  all?"t 

47.  Tbe  reason  is  that  the  order  of  the  curses  followed 
tbe  order  in  wbicb  the  offences  were  committed.  The  first 
offence  was  the  deceit  practised  by  tbe  serpent ;  the  second 
was  the  sin  of  the  woman  which  was  owinc;  to  him  when 
she  abandoned  herself  to  his  seduction ;  the  third  thing 

•  GeuMia  ilL  la  f  Otnesis  ill  14. 
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was  the  guilt  of  the  man  in  yielding  rather  to  the  inclination 
of  the  woman  than  to  the  commandment  qf  Gt>d.  But 
thia   order  is  rery  admirable,  containing  within  itself   a 

Perfect  allegory ;  inasmuch  as  the  serpent  is  the  emblem  of 
esiro,  as  is  proved,  and  the  woman  of  the  outward  sense ; 
but  the  man  is  the  symbol  of  intellect.  Therefore  the 
infamous  author  of  the  sin  is  desire ;  'and  that  first  deceives 
the  outward  sense,  and  then  the  outward  sense  captivates 
the  mind. 

Why  the  curse  is  pronounced  on  the  serpent  in  this 
manner,  that  he  shall  go  on  his  breast  and  on  his  belly,  and 
eat  dust,  and  be  at  enmity  with  the  woman  ?* 

48.  The  words  in  themselves  are  plain  enough,  and  we 
have  evidence  of  them  in  what  we  have  seen.  But  the  real 
meaning  contains  an  allegory  concealed  beneath  it ;  since 
the  serpent  is  the  emblem  oi  desire,  representing  under  a 
figure  a  man  devoted  to  pleasure.  For  he  creeps  upon  hia 
breast  and  upon  his  belly,  being  filled  with  meat  and  drink 
like  cormorants,  being  inflomea  by  an  insatiable  cupidity, 
aud  being  incontinent  in  their  voracity  and  devounng  of 
fiesh,  so  that  whatever  relates  to  food  is  in  every  article  some- 
thing earthly,  on  which  account  he  is  said  to  eat  the  dust. 

But  desire  has  naturally  a  quarrel  with  the  outward  sense, 
which  Moses  here  symboucally  calls  the  woman ;  but  where 
the  passions  appear  to  be  as  it  were  guardians  and  champions 
in  behalf  of  the  senses,  nevertheless  they  are  beyond  all 
Question  still  more  clearly  flatterers  forming  devices  against 
them  like  so  many  enemies ;  and  it  is  the  custom  of  those 
who  are  contending  with  one  another  to  perpetrate  greater 
^evils  by  means  of  those  things  which  they  concede.  Forsooth 
they  turn  the  eyes  to  'the  ruin  of  the  sight,  the  ears  to 
hearing  what  is  unwelcome;  and  the  rest  of  the  outward 
senses  to  insensibility.  Moreover  they  cause  dissolution  and 
paralysis  to  the  entire  body,  taking  away  from  it  all  sound- 
ness, and  foolishly  building  up  instead  a  great  number  of 
most  mischievous  diseases.  ' 

Whv  the  curse  pronounced  against  the  woman  is  tlie 
multiplication  of  her  sadness  and  groans,  that  she  shall  bring 
forth  children  in  sorrow,  and  that  her  desire  shall  be  to  her 
husband,  and  that  she  shall  be  ruled  over  by  him  Pf 
*  Qenesia  iii.  16.  t  Ibid. 
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49.  Every  woman  who  is  the  companioti  for  life  of  a  hus- 
band BufTers  all  those  thin^,  not  indeed  as  a  curse  but  as 
necessary  evils.  But  speaking  figuratively,  the  hiunan  sense 
is  wholly  subjected  to  severe  labour  and  pain,  being  stricken 
and  wounded  by  domestic  agitations.  Now  the  following 
are  the  train  in  the  service  of  the  outward  senses :  the 
8i|;ht  is  the  servant  of  the  eyes,  hearing  of  the  ears,  smelling 
of  the  nostrils,  taste  of  the  mouth,  feeline  of  the  touch. 

Since  the  life  of  the  worthless  and  wicked  man  is  full  of  pain 
and  want,  it  arises  of  necessity  from  these  facts  that  every 
thing  which  is  done  in  accordance  \inth  the  outward  sense 
must  be  mingled  with  pain  and  fear.  In  respect  of  the 
mind  a  conversion  of  the  outward  sense  takes  place  towards 
the  man  not  as  to  a  companion,  for  it,  like  the  woman,  is 
subject  to  authority  as  being  depraved,  but  as  to  a  master, 
because  it  has  chosen  violence  rather  than  justice. 

Why  God,  as  he  had  pronounced  a  curse  on  the  serpent 
and  on  the  woman  which  bore  a  relation  to  themselves  and 
to  one  another,  he  did  not  pronounce  a  similar  one  upon  the 
man,  but  connected  the  e^h  with  him,  saying,"  Cursed  is 
the  earth  for  thv  sake;  in  sorrow  shalt  thou  eat  of  it,  thorns 
and  thistles  shall  it  brine  forth  unto  thee,  and  thou  6halt 
eat  the  grass  of  the  field:  in  the  sweat  of  thy  brow  shalt 
thou  eat  thy  bread.?"  • 

50.  Since  all  intellect  is  a  divine  inspiration,  God  did  not 
judge  it  right  to  curse  him  in  the  manner  deserved,  by  his 
ofience ;  but  converted  his  curse  so  as  to  fall  upon  the  earth « 
and  his  cultivation  of  it.  But  man,  as  a  body  of  co-equal 
nature  and.  similar  character  to  that  of  the  eartn  and  under- 
standing, is  its  cultivator.  When  the  cultivator  is  endowed 
vrith  virtue  and  diligence,  then  the  body  produces  its 
proper  fruit,  namely  sanity,  an  excellent  state  of  the  outward 
senses,  strength,  and  beauty.  But  if  the  cultivator  be  a 
savage,  then  every  thing  is  difierent.  For  the  body  becomes 
liable  to  a  curse,  since  it  has  for  its  husbandman  an  intellect 
unchastised  and  unsound.  And  its  fruit  is  nothing  useful, 
but  only  thorns  and  thistles,  sorrow  and  fear,  and  other  vices 
which  every  thousht  strikes  down,  and  as  it  were  pierces  the 
intellect  with  its  darts. 

*  Genesis  iii.  17. 
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But  graaa  here  ia  Bjinbolicallj  used  for  food ;  unce  man 
has  ^hanged  himBelf  firom  a  rationi^  animal  into  a  bruie 
hoact,  haying  neglected  all  divine  food,  which  ia  giyen  by 
philosophjy  f  7  means  of  distinct  words  and  laws  to  regulate 
the  will. 


What  is  the  meaning  of  the  expression,  **  Until  thou 
tumest  to  the  earth  firom  which  thou  wast  taken ;"  for  man 
was  not  created  out  of  the  earth  alone,  but  also  of  the  divine 
Spirit  ?• 

51.  In  the  first  place  it  is  clear,  that  the  first  man  who 
was  formed  out  of  the  earth  was  made  up  both  of  «arth  and 
heayen;  but  because  he  did  not  continue  uncorrupt,  but 
despised  the  commandment  of  God,  fleeing  firom  the  most 
excellent  part,  namely,  firom  heayen,  he  gaye  himself  up 
wholly  as  a  slaye  to  the  earth,  the  denser  and  heayier 
element. 

In  the  second  place,  if  any  one  bums  with  a  desire  of 
virtue,  which  makes  the  soul  immortal,  he,  beyond  all  ques- 
tion, attains  to  a  heavenly  inheritance ;  but  because  he  was 
covetous  of  pleasure,  by  which  spiritual  death  is  engendered, 
he  again  gives  himself  oyer  a  pecond  time  to  the  earth,  on 
whicn  account  i(  is  said  to  him,  "  Dust  thou  art,  and  unto 
dust  shalt  thou  return;"  therefore  the  earth,  as  it  is  tho 
beginning  of  a  wicked  and  depraved  roan,  so  also  it  is  his 
end ;  but  heaven  is  the  beginning  and  end  of  him  who  is 
endowed  with  virtue. 

Why  Adam  called  his  wife  Life,  and  affirmed  to  her, 
'*  Thou  art  the  mother  of  all  living  ?"t 

52.  In  the  first  place,  Adam  gave  to  the  first  created 
woman  that  familiar  name  of  Life,  inasmuch  as  she  was  des- 
tined to  be  the  fountain  of  all  the  generations  which  should 
ever  arise  upon  the  earth  afler  their  time. 

In  the  second  place,  he  called  her  by  this  name  because 
she  did  not  derive  the  existence  of  her  substance  out  of  the 
earth,  but  out  of  a  living  creature,  namely,  out  of  one  part 
of  the  man,  that  is  to  say,  out  of  his  rib,  which  was  formed 
into  a  woman,  and  on  that  account  she  was  called  "  life,'* 
because  she  was  first  made  out  of  a  living  creature,  and 
•  Qenesia  ill  18.  f  Qenetis  lii  20. 
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because  the  first  beings  who  were  endowed  witli  reason  were 
to  be  generated  from  her.  Neyertheless,  it  is  possible  that 
this  may  have  been  a  metaphorical  expression ;  for  is  not  the 
outwara  sense,  which  is  a  figurative  emblem  of  the  woman, 
called  with  peculiar  proprieir  ''  life  ?"  because  it  is  hj  the 
possession  of  these  senses  that  the  lirinff  being  is  above  all 
other  means  distinguished  from  that  whicn  is  not  alive,  as  it 
is  bj  that  that  the  imaginations  and  impulses  of  the  soul 
are  set  in  motion,  for  the  senses  are  the  causes  of  each ;  and, 
in  real  truth  the  outward  sense  is  the  mother  of  all  living 
creatures,  for  as  there  could  be  no  generation  without  a 
mother,  so  also  there  could  be  no  living  creature  without 
sense. 

Whj  Gk>d  made  garments  of  skins  for  Adam  and  his  wife, 
and  clothed  them  ?* 

68.  Perhaps  some  one  mav  laugh  at  the  expressions  here 
used,  considoring  the  small  value  of  the  garments  thus 
made,  as  if  they  were  not  at  all  worthy  of  the  labour  of  a 
Creator  of  such  die:nity  and  greatness;  but  a  man  who  has 
a  proper  appreciation  of  wisdom  and  virtue  will  rightly  and 
deservedly  look  upon  this  work  as  one  very  suit^le  for  a 
God,  that,  namely,  of  teaching  wisdom  to  those  who  were 
before  labouring  to  no  purpose ;  and  who,  having  but  little 
anxiety  about  procuring  useful  things,  being  seised  with  an 
insane  desire  for  miserable  honours,  have  given,  themselves 
up  as  slaves  to  convenience,  looking  upon  tne  study  of  wis- 
dom and  virtue  with  detestation,  and  being  in  love  with 
splendour  of  life  and  skill  in  mean  and  handicraft  arts, 
which  is  in  no  way  connected  with  a  virtuous  man. 

And  these  unhappy  men  do  not  know  that  a  frugality, 
which  is  in  need  of  nothing,  becomes,  as  it  were,  a  relation  and 
neighbour  to  man,  but  that  luxurious  splendour  is  banished 
to  a  distance  as  an  enehiy ;  therefore  the  garment  made  of 
skins,  if  one  should  come  to  a  correct  judgment,  deserves  to 
be  looked  upon  as  a  more  noble  possession  than  a  purple 
robe  embroiaered  with  various  colours. 

Therefore  this  is  the  literal  meaning  of  the  text ;  but  if 
we  look  to  the  real  meaning,  then  the  garment  of  skins  is  a 
figurative  expression  for  the  natural  skin,  that  is  to  say,  our 

*  Q«oo9i8  Hi.  21. 
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body  i  for  God^  when  first  of  all  he  made  the  intellect,  called 
it  Adam ;  after  that  he  created  the  oiitward  aenae,  to  which 
he  gave  the  name  of  Life.  In  the  third  place,  he  of  neceasity 
also  made  a  body,  calling  that  by  a  fie^uratiye  expression,  a 
garment  of  skins ;  for  it  was  fitting  Siat  the  intellect  and 
the  outward  sekise  should  be  clothea  in  a  body  as  in  a  gar- 
ment of  skins;  that  the  creature  itself  might  first  or  all 
appear  worthy  of  divine  virtue ;  since  by  idiat  power  can ' 
the  formation  of  the  human  body  be  put  together  more  ex- 
cellently, and  in  a  more  becommg  manner,  than  by  Gk>d? 
on  which  account  he  did  put  it  together,  and  at  the  same 
time  he  clothed  it;  when  some  prepare  articles  of  human 
clothing  and  others  put  them  on ;  but  this  natural  clothing, 
contemporary  with  the  man  himself,  namely,  the  body,  be- 
longed to  the  samo  Being  both  to  make  and  to  clothe  the 
man  in  after  it  was  made. 

Who  those  beings  are  to  whom  Ood  says, ''  Behold,  Adam 
has  become  as  one  of  us,  to  know  good  and  evil  P"* 

'  54.  The  expression,  *'  one  of  us,"  indicates  a  plurality  of 
h^ings ;  unless  indeed  we  are  to  suppose,  that  God  is  con- 
versing with  his  own  virtues,  which  ne  employed  as  instru- 
ments, as  it  were,  to  create  the  universe  and  all  that  is  in 
it ;  but  that  expression  *'  as,'*  resembles  an  enigma,  and  a 
similitude,  and  a  comparison,  but  is  not  declaratory  of  any 
dissimilarity;  for  that  which  is  intelligible  and  sensibly 
good,  and  likewise  that  which  is  of  a  contrary  character,  is 
known  to  God  in  a  different  manner  ftom  that  in  which  it  la' 
known  to  man ;  since,  in  the  same  way  in  which  the  natures 
of  those  who  inquire  and  those  who  comprehend,  and  the 
things  themselves  too  which  are  inquired  into,  and  per- 
ceived, and  comprehended,  are  distinguished,  virtue  itself  is 
also  capable  of  comprehending  them.  But  all  these  things 
are  similitudes,  and  forms,  and  images,  among  men;  but 
among  the  gods  they  are  p^totypes,  models,  indications, 
and  more  manifest  examples  of  things  which  are  somewhat 
obscure ;  but  the  unborn  and  uncreated  Father  joins  himself 
to  no  one,  except  with  the  intention  of  extending  the  honour 
of  his  virtues. 

What  is  the  meaniug  of  the  words,  "  Lest  perchance  he 

•  G6ne«is  ill  22. 
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put  forth  his  band  and  take  of  the  tree  of  life,  and  eat  and 
five  for  ever;***  for  tEere  is  no  uncertaintj  and  no  eujj 
in  God? 

65.  It  is  quite  true  that  God  never  feels  either  uncer- 
tainty or  envy;  neveftheless  he  often  employs  ambiguous 
things  and  expressions,  assenting  to  them  to  a  man  might 
do ;  for,  as  I  have  said  before,  the  supreme  providence  is  of 
a  twofold  nature,  sometimes  being  God,  and  not  acting  in 
any  respect  as  a  man ;  but,  on  some  occasions,  as  a  man 
instructs  his  son,  so  likewise  should  the  Lord  Gk>d  give 
warning  to  you. 

Therefore  the  first  of  these  circumstances  belongs  to  his 
sovereign  power,  and  the  second  to  his  disciplinary,  and  to 
the  first  introduction  to  instruction,  so  as  to  msinuate  into 
man's  heart  a  voluntary  inclination,  since  that  ezpressioii, , 
"  lest  perchance,"  is  not  to  be  taken  as  a  proof  of  any  hesi- 
tation on  the  part  of  God,  but  in  relation  to  man,  who,  by 
his  nature,  is  prone  to  hesitlition,  and  is  a  denimciation  of 
the  inclinations  which  exist  in  him. 

Fo^  when  any  appearance  of  anything  whatever  occurs  to 
any  man,  immediately  there  arises  within  him  an  impulse 
towards  that  which  appears,  being  caused  by  that  very  thing 
which  appears.  Ana  from  this  arises  the  second  hesitating 
kind  of  uncertainty,  distracting  the  mind  in  various  direc- 
tions, as  to  whether  the  thing  is  fit  to  be  accepted,  6r 
acquired,  or  not.  And  very  likely  present  circumstances 
have  a  respect  to  that  second  feeling;  for,  in  truth,  the 
Divinity  is  incapable  of  any  cunnine,  or  malevolence,  or 
wickedness:  it  is  absolutely  impossible  that  God  should 
either  envy  the  immortality  or  any  other  good  fortime  be- 
longing to  any  being.  And  we  can  bring  the  most  unde- 
niable proof  of  this ;  for  it  was  not  in  consequence  of  any 
one*s  entreaties  that  he  created  the  world ;  but,  being  a 
merciful  benefactor,  rendering  an  essence  previously  un- 
tamed and  unregulated,  and  hable  to  suffering,  gentle  and  y 
pleiuant,  he  did  so  by  a  vast  harmony  of  blessings,  and  & 
regulated  arrangement  of  them,  like  a  chorus ;  and  he  being 
himself  the  only  sure  being,  planted  the  tree  of  life  by  his 
own  luminous  character. 

^  Geneflifl  ill.  23. 
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Moreover,  lie  waa  not  influenced  bj  the  mediation  or 
exhortation  of  anj  other  being  in  communicating  incor- 
ruptibilitj  to  man.  But  while  man  existed  aa  the  purest 
intellect,  displaying  no  appearance  either  of  work  or  of  anj 
evil  discourse,  he  was  certain  to  hare  a  fitting  guide,  to  lend 
him  in  the  paths  of  piety,  which  is  undoubted  and  genuine 
immortality.  But  &om  the  time  when  he  began  to  be 
converted  to  depravity,  wishing  for  the  things  which  belong 
to  mortal  life,  ne  wandered  from  impiortality ;  for  it  is  not 
fitting  that  craft  and  wickedness  should  be  rendered  im- 
mortal, and  moreover  it  would  be  useless  to  the  subject; 
since  the  longer  the  life  is  which  is  fi;ranted  to  the  wicked 
and  depraved  man,  the  more  miserable  b  he  than  others,  so 
that  his  immortali^  becomes  a  grave  misfortune  to  him. 

Why  now  he  calls  the  Paradise  ''pleasure,"  when  he  is 
sending  roan  forth  out  of  it  to  till  the  ground  from  whicli 
oe  was  taken.* 

66.  The  distinction  of  agriculture  is  conspicuous,  when 
man  in  the  state  of  paradise,  practising  the  cultivation  of 
wisdom  as  if  he  were  employed  in  the  cultivation  of  trees, 
and  enjoyiug  the  food  of  imperishable  and  most  useful 
firuits,  was  himself  endowed  with  immortality  likewise. 
After  that,  being  expelled  from  the  place  of  wisdom,  he 
experienced  the  opposite  effects  of  ignorance,  by  which  the 
body  is  polluted,  and  at  the  same  time  the  intellect  is 
blinded,  and,  bein|[  exposed  to  a  want  of  proper  food,  he 
wastes  awav,  and  yields  to  a  miserable  death. 

On  which  account,  now,  in  contempt  of  the  foolish  man, 
God  calls  the  Paradise  "pleasure,"  m  order  to  put  it  in 
opposition  to  a  life  of  pain,  and  misery,  and  savageness.  In 
truth,  the  li^e  which  is  passed  in  wisdom  is  a  pleasure,  full 
of  liberal  joy,  and  is  the  constant  enjoyment  of  a  rational 
soul ;  but  that  life  which  is  destitute  of  wisdom  is  found  to 
be  both  savase  and  miserable,  although  it  is  excessively 
deceived  by  tne  appetites,  which  pain  both  precedes  and 
follows. 

Why  Gt>d  places  a  cherubim  in  front  of  the  Paradise,  and 
a  flaming  sword,  which  turned  every  way,  to  keep  the  way 
ofthe  tree  of  life  ?t 

•  Geneais  Ui.  23  t  Qenesii  iil  24. 
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67.  The  name  cherubim  designates  the  two  original  vir- 
tues which  belong  to  the  Deitj,  namelj,  his  creative  and 
his  royal  Virtues.  The  one  of  which  has  the  title  of  God, 
the  other,  or  the  royal  virtue,  that  of  Lord.  Now  the  form 
of  the  creative  power  is  a  peaceable,  and  gentle,  and  benefi- 
cent virtue;  but  the  royal  power  is  a  legislative,  and 
chastising,  and  correcting  virtue.  Moreover,  by  tho 
flaming  sword  he  here  symbolicaliy  intimates  the  heaven : 
for  the  air  is  of  a  flaming  colour,  and  turns  itself  round, 
revolvine  about  the  universe. 

Therefore,  all  these  things  assumed  to  themselves  the 
ffuardianship  of  the  Paradise,  because  they  are  the  presi- 
dents over  wisdom,  like  a  mirror ;  since,  to  illustrate  my 
meaning  by  an  example,  the  wisdom  of  the  world  is  a  sort  of 
mirror  of  the  divine  virtues,  in  the  similitude  of  which  it 
was  peifected,  and  by  which  the  universe  and  all  the  things 
in  it  are  regulated  and  arranged.  But  the  way  to  wisdom  ui 
called  philosophy  (a  word  which  means  the  love  or  the 
pursuit  of  phuosopny).  And  since  the  creative  virtue  is 
endued  with  philosophy,  being  both  philosophical  and  royal, 
so  also  the  world  itself  is  philosophical. 

Some  persons  however  have  fancied  that  it  is  the  sun 
which  is  indicated  by  the  flaming  sword;  because,  by  its 
constant  revolutions  and  turnings  every  way,  it  marks  out 
the  seasons  of  the  year,  as  being  the  guardian  of  human  life 
and  of  every  thing  which  serves  to  the  life  of  all  men. 

Whether  it  was  properly  said  with  respect  to  Cain :  "  I 
have  gotten  a  man  from  the  Lord  f '*  * 

68.  Here  there  is  a  distinction  made,  as  to— from  some  one, 
and  out  of  some  one,  and  by  some  thine.  Out  of  some  one, 
ns  out  of  materials ;  from  some  one,  as  Srom  a  cause ;  and  by 
some  thing,  as  by  an  instrument.  But.  the  Father  and 
Creator  of  all  the  world  is  not  an  instrument,  but  a  cause. 
Therefore  he  wanders  from  right  wisdom  who '  says,  "  That 
what  has  be?n  made  has  been  made,  not  from  GkxL,  but  by 
God." 

Why  the  sacred  historian  first  describes  the  employment 
of  the  younger  brother,  Abel,  saying :  ''  He  was  a  keeper  of 
sheep ;  but  Cain  was  a  cultivator  of  the  earth  P"t 

*  Qenesif  iv.  1.  t  Cl^wietif  iv«  2. 
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50.  3inoe,  although  the  yirtuouB  son  was  in  point  of  timo 
younger  than  the  wicked  son,  jet  in  point  of  yirtue  he  was 
ol^er.  On  which  account,  on  the  preaent  occaaion,  when 
their  actions  are  to  be  compared  tosether,  he  ia  pkoed  first. 
Therefore  one  of  them  exercisea  a  Duaineai^  ana  takea  <^arQ 
of  living  creatures,  although  thej  are  devoid  of  reason,  gladly 
taking  upon  himself  the  employment  of  a  shepherd,  which 
is  a  princely  office,  and  as  it  were  a  sort  of  rehearsal  of  royal 
power ;  but  the  other  deyotea  his  attention  to  earthly  and 
inanimate  objects. 

Why  Cain  after  some  days  offers  up  the  first-fimits  of  his 
fruits,  but  when  it  b  said  that  ''Abel  offered  up  first-fruits  of 
the  first-born  of  his  flock  and  of  the  fat,"  *  ''after  some  days" 
is  not  added  P 

60.  Moses  here  intimates  the  difference  between  a  lover 
of  himself,  and  one  who  is  thoroughly  devoted  to  God ;  for 
the  one  took  to  himself  the  first-fruits  of  his  fruits,  and  very 
imniousl^  looked  upon  Ood  as  worthjr  only  of  the  secondary 
ana  inferior  offerings ;  for  the  expression,  "after  some  days, 
implies  that  he  did  not  do  so  immediately ;  and  when  it  is 
said  that  he  offered  of  the  fruits,  that  intimates  that  he  did 
not  offer  of  the  best  fruits  which  he  had,  and  herein  displays 
his  iniquity. 

But  the  other,  without  on^  delay,  offered  up  the  first-born 
and  eldest  of  all  hb  flocks,  in  order  that  in  this  the  Father 
might  not  be  treated  unworthily. 

Why,  when  he  had  begun  with  Cain,  he  still  mentions 
him  here  in  the  second  place,  when  he  says:  "And  Qod 
had  respect  unto  Abel  and'  unto  hb  offenngs ;  but  unto 
Coin  and  unto  his  sacrifices  he  paid  no  attention  f/*t 

61.  In  the  first  place,  because  the  good  man,  who  b  by 
nature  first,  b  not  at  first  perceived  by  the  outward  senses 
of  any  man  except  in  hb  own  turn,  and  oy  people  of  virtuous 
conduct.  Secondly,  because  the  good  and  the  wicked  man 
are  two  distinct  characters ;  he  accepts  the  good  man,  seeing 
that  he  b  a  lover  of  what  b  good,  and  an  eap;or  student  of 
virtue ;  but  he  rejects  and  regards  with  aversion  the  wicked 
man,  presuming  that  he  will  be  prone  to  that  side  by  the 
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order  of  nature.  Therefore  he  says  here  with  exceeding 
fitness,  that  God  had  regard,  not  to  the  offerings,  but  to 
those  who  offered  them,  rather  than  to  the  gifls  themselves ; 
for  men  have  regard  to  and  regulate  their  approbation  by 
the  abundance  and  richness  of  ofierings,  but  God  looks  at 
the  sincerity  of  the  soul,  haying  no  regard  to  ambition  or 
illusion  of  any  kind. 

Wbat  is  the  meanine  of  the  distinction  here  made  be- 
tween a  gift  and  a  sacrifice  ?* 

62.  The  man  who  slays  a  sacrifice,  after  having  made  a 
division,  pours  the  blood  around  the  altar  and  takes  the  fiesh 
home ;  but  he  who  ofiers  it  as  a  gift,  offers  as  it  should  seem 
the  whole  to  him  who  accepts  it.  Therefore,  the  man  who 
is  a  lover  of  self  is  a  distributor,  like  Cain ;  but  he  who  is  a 
lover  of  God  is  the  giver  of  a  free  gift,  as  was  Abel. 

How  it  was  that  Cain  became  aware  that  his  offering  had 
not  pleased  God  ft 

63.  Perhaps  he  resolved  his  doubts,  an  additional  cause 
being  added,  for  sorrow  seized  upon  him  and  his  counte- 
imnco  foil.  Thoroforo,  ho  took  the  sorrow  which  he  felt  as 
an  indication  that  he  had  been  sacrificing  what  was  not 
pleasing  or  approved  of,  wheh  joy  and  happiness  would  have 
Deen  suited  to  one  who  was  sacnficing  with  purity  of  heart 
and  spirit. 

Why  is  it  that  the  expression  used  is  not,  because  you  do 
not  oner  rightly ;  but,  because  (or  unless)  yon  do  not  divide 
rightly  Pt 

64.  In  the  first  place,  we  must  understand  that  right 
division  and  improper  division  are  nothing  else  but  order 
and  the  want  of  it.    And  it  is  by  order  that  the  universal 

'  world  and  its  parts  were  made ;  since  the  Creator  of  the 
world,  when  he  began  to  arrange  and  regulate  the  pre- 
viously untamed  and  unarranged  power  which  was  liable  to 
suffenng,  employed  section  and  division.  For  he  placed  the 
heavy  elements  which  were  prone  to  descend  downwards  by 
their  own  nature,  namely,  the  earth  and  the  water,  in  the 
centre  of  the  universe ;  but  he  placed  the  air  and  the  fire  at 

*  Genesis  Iv.  4.  f  Genesis  iv.  5.  t  Qsnssls  iv.  7. 
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a  greater  altdtude,  as  thej  were  raised  on  high  by  reason  of 
their  lightness. 

But  separatins  and  diyidinff  the  pure  nature,  namelj 
heaven,  he  carried  it  round  and  diffused  it  oTor  the  universe, 
so  that  it  should  be  completelj  invisible  to  all  men ;  con- 
taining within  itself  the  wnole  liniverse  in  all  its  parts. 

Again,  the  statement  that  animals  and  plants  are  pro- 
duced out  of  seeds,  some  moist  and  some  drj,  what  else 
does  it  mean  but  the  inevitable  dissection  and  separation  of 
distinction  ?  Therefore  it  follows  inevitably,  that  this  order 
and  arrangement  of  the  universe  must  be  imitated  in  all 
things,  especially/  in  feeling  and  acknowledging  gratitude ; 
by  which  we  are  invited  to  requite  in  some  degree  and 
manner  the  kindnesses  of  those  who  have  showered  greater 
benefits  liberally  on  us.  Moreover,  to  pay  one's  thanks  to 
God  is  an  action  which  is  intrinsically  right  in  itself:  and 
it  is  not  to  bo  disapproved  of  that  he  should  receive  the 
offerings  due  to  him  at  the  earliest  moment,  and  fresh  eifts 
from  the  first-fruits  of  every  thing,  not  being  dishonoured  by 
any  negligence  on  our  part.  Since  it  is  not  fitting  that  man 
should  reserye  for  himself  the  first  and  most  excellent  things 
which  are  created,  and  should  offer  what  is  only  second  best 
to  the  all-wise  GK>d  and  Greater ;  for  that  division  would  be 
faulty  and  blameworthy,  showing  a  most  preposterous  and 
unnatural  arrangement. 

What  is  the  meaning  of  the  expression :  '*  You  have  done 
wrongly;  now  rest ?*'• 

65.  He  is  here  giving  very  useful  advice ;  since,  'to  do  no 
wrong  at  all  is  the  fi;reatest  of  all  good  things :  but  he  who 
sins,  and  who  thus  blushes  and  is  overwhelmed  with  shame, 
is  near  akin  to  him,  beine,  if  I  may  use  such  a  phrase,  as  the 
younger  brother  to  the  elder ;  for  those  persons  who  pride 
themselves  on  their  errors  as  if  they  had  not  done  yrrong,  aro 
afllicted  with  a  disease  which  is  difficult  to  cure,  or  rather 
which  is  altogether  incurable. 

Why  he  seems  to  be  giving  what  is  good  into  the  hand  of 
a  wicked  man,  when  he  says,  '*  And  unto  thee  shall  b^  his 
desire  P"t 
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66.  He  does  nofc  deliyer  good  into  his  hand;  but  the 
expression  is  heard  with  different  feelings;  since  he  is 
speaking,  not  of  a  pious  man,  but  after  the  action  is  accom- 
pliflhed,  saying  of  him:  The  desire  and  respect  of  the 
impietj  of  this  man's  wickedness  will  be  towaros  you.  Do 
not  therefore  talk  about  necessity,  but  about  your  own 
habits,  in  order  that  thus  he  may  represent  the  yoluntary 
action. 

And  again,  the  sentence,  "And  you  shall  be  his  ruler 
oyer  him,"  has  a  reference  to  the  operation.  In  the  first 
place,  you  be^  to  act  with  wickedness ;  and  now  behold, 
another  iniquity  follows  that  great  and  injurious  iniquity. 
Therefore,  he  both  thinks  and  aflBrms  that  this  is  the 
principal  part  of  all  yoluntary  injury. 

Why  he  slew  his  brother  in  the  field  P* 

67.  That  as  all  infecundity  and  sterility  arises  from  a 
neglect  of  sowing  and  planting  land  a  second  time,  he  may 
be  kept  continuiuly  in  mind  of  his  wicked  murder,  and  self- 
blamed  for  it ;  since  the  ground  was  not  to  be  the  same  for 
the  future,  after  it  was  compelled,  contrary  to  its  nature,  to 
drink  of  human  blood,  to  bring  forth  food  to  that  man  who 
imbued  it  with  the  poUuted  stain  of  blood. 

Why  he  who  knows  all  things  asks  the  fratricide :  "  Where 
is  tby  brother  Abel  P"t 

68.  He  puts  this  question  to  him  because  he  wishes  the 
man  to  confess  yoluntarily  and  spontaneously,  of  his  own 
accord,  so  that  he  may  not  imagine  that  eyery  thing  is  done 
out  of  necessity;  for  he  who  had  slain  another  through 
necessity,  would  haye  confessed  unwillingly,  as  haying  done 
the  deed*  unwillingly ;  since  that  which  does  not  depend 
upon  ourselyes  does  not  deserye  accusation;  but  the  man 
wno  has  done  wrong  intentionally  denies  it ;  for  those  who 
do  wrong  are  liable  to  repentance.  Therefore,  he  has  inter- 
woyen  this  principle  in  all  parts  of  his  lesislation,  because 
the  Deity  himself  is  neyer  the  cause  of  eyu. 

Why  he  who  had  slain  his  brother  makes  answer  as  if  he 
were  replying  to  a  man ;  and  says,  '*  I  do  |iot  know :  am  I 
my  brother's  keeper?" J 

*  Qen«ds  ir.  9.  t  Qenetia  It.  10.  %  Qenesin  ir.  9. 
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60.  It  is  the  opinion  of  an  atbeist  to  think  that  the  eye  of 
Ood  does  not  penetrate  through  every  thing,  and  behold  idl 
things  at  the  same  time ;  piercing  not  only  through  what  is 
visible,  but  also  through  every  thing  vrhich  lurks  in  the 
deepest  and  bottomless  unfathomable  abysses. 

Suppose  a  person  said  to  him,  "  How  can  you  be  ignorant 
where  your  brother  is,  and  how  is  it  that  you  do  not  know 
that,  when  as  yet  he  is  one  out  of  the  only  four  human  beings 
which  exist  in  the  world?  He  bein^  one  with  both  his  parents, 
and  you  his  only  brother."  To  this  question  the  reply  made 
id  :  ''  I  am  not  my  brother's  keeper."  O  what  a  beautiful 
apology  I  And  whoso  koopor  aud  nrotoctor  ought  you  to  have 
been,  rather  than  your  brother's  r  But  if  you  have  excited 
your  dilie;ence  to  give  effect  to  violence,  and  injury,  and  fraud, 
and  hoihicide,  which  ai*e  the  foulest  and  most  abominable  of 
aclions,  whv  did  you  consider  the  safety  of  your  brother  a 
Hocondory  object  P '* 

What  is  the  meaning  of  ttie  expresssion, ''  The  voice  of  thy 
brother's  blood  cries  to  me  out  of  the  earth  P  "  * 

70.  This  is  especially  an  example  by  which  to  take  warning; 
for  the  Deity  listens  to  those  who  are  worthy,  although  they 
be  dead,  knowing  that  they  are  alive  as  to  an  incorporeal  life. 
But  he  averts  nis  countenance  from  the  prayers  of  the 
wicked,  although  they  are  living  a  flourishing  lire,  inasmuch 
as  he  looks  upon  them  as  dead  to  any  re^  life,  carrying 
about  their  homes  like  a  sepulchre;  and  having  buried  their 
miserable  souls  in  it. 

Why  he  is  said  to  be  cuned  upon  the  earth  P  f 

71.  The  earth  is  the  last  portion  of  the  world,  therefore  if 
that  uttera  curaes,  we  must  consider  that  the  other  elements 
do  likewise  pour  forth  adequate  maledictions  ;  for  instance, 
the  fountains,  and  rivera,  and  sea,  and  the  air,  and  the  land, 
and  the  fire,  and  the  light,  and  the  sun,  and  moon,  and  stara, 
and  in  short  the  whole  heaven.  For  if  inanimate  and 
earthly  nature,  throwing  off  the  yoke,  wars  against  injury, 
why  may  not  still  rather  those  natures  do  so  which  are  of  a 
purer  character  P    But  as  for  him,  against  whom  the  parts 
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of  the  world  carry  on  war,  what^  hope  of  safety  he  can  haya 
for  the  future,  I  know  not. 

"What  is  the  meaning  of  the  curse,  "Ton  shall  be  groaning 
and  trembling  upon  the  earth  P"  * 

72.  Thi9  also  is  a  general  principle ;  for  in  all  evils  there 
are  some  things  which  are  perceived  immediately,  and  some 
which  are  feU  at  a  later  period ;  for  those  which  are  future 
cause  fear,  and  those  which  are  felt  at  once  briug  sorrow. 

What  is  the  meaning  of  Cain  saying,  "  My  punishment  is 
too  great  for  you  to  dismiss  me  ?  t 

73.  In  truth  there  is  no  misery  greater  thaf)  to  be  deserted 
and  despised  by  God  ;  for  the  anarchy  of  fool^  is  cruel  and 
yeiT  intolerable ;  but  to  be  despised  by  the  great  King,  and 
to  fall  down  as  an  abject  person  cast  down  from  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Supreme  Power  is  an  indescribable  affliction. 

What  is  the  meaning  of  Cain,  when  he  says,  "  Everyone 
who  shall  find  me  wiU  kill  me:"  when  there  was  scarcely 
another  human  being  in  the  world  except  his  parents  ?( 

74.  In  the  first  place  he  might  have  received  injilry  from 
the  parts  of  the  world  whicn  indeed  were  made  for  the 
advantage  of  the  good  and  that  they  might  partake  of  them, 
but  which  nevertheless,  derived  from  the  wicked  no  slight 
degree  of  revenge.  In  the  second  place  ifc  may  be  that  ha 
said  this,  because  he  was  apprehensive  of  injury  from  beasts, 
and  reptiles ;  for  nature  has  brought  forth  these  animals  i^  ith 
the  express  object  of  their  being  instruments  of  vengeance 
on  the  wicked. 

In  the  third  place,  some  people  may  imagine  that  he  is 
speaking  with  reference  to  his  parents,  on  whom  he  hvA 
inflicted  an  unprecedented  sorrow,  and  the  first  evil  which 
had  happened  to  them,  before  they  knew  what  death  was. 

Why  whoever  should  slay  Cain  should  be  liable  to  bear  a 
sevenfold  punishment  ?§ 

75.  As  our  soul  consists  of  eight  portions,  being  accuv 
tomed  to  be  divided  in  its  rational  and  irrational  individuality 

*  Ochmis  ir.  18.  Our  irftnalation  \a,  "  My  punishment  is  greater 
than  I  can  bear." 

t  Genedis  ir.  13,  t  Oenesit  ir.  II.  |  Oeoeeii  iy.  IS, 

TOL.  IV.  1 
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into  seren  Bubordinate  porta,  namely  into  the  fife  outward 
senses,  and  the  instrument  of  vice,  and  the  faculty  of  gene- 
ration ;  those  seven  parts  exist  among  the  causes  of  wicked- 
ness and  evil,  on  which  account  thej  likewise  £b11  under 
judgment;  but  the  death  of  the  pnncipal  and  dominant 
portion  of  man,  namely  of  the  mind,  is  principally  the 
wickedness  which  exists  in  it.  Whoever  therefore  slays  the 
mind,  mingling  in  it  folly,  and  insensibility,  instead  of  senBO, 
will  cause  dissolution  also  of  the  seven  irrational  parts ;  since, 
just  as  the  principal  and  leading  part  had  a  portion  from 
virtue,  in  the  Shme  manner  likewise  are  its  subject  divisions 
composed.       p 

Vfhj  a  sifi;n  is  put  on  him  who  had  slain  his  brother,  that 
no  one  should  kill  him  who  found  him ;  when  it  would  haye 
beeu  natural  to  dp  the  contrary,  namely,  to  give  him  over  to 
the  hands  of  an  executioner  to  be  put  to  death  ?* 

76.  This  is  said  beqauae,  in  the  first  place,  the  change  of 
the  nature  of  living  is  one  kind  of  death ;  but  contmual 
sorrow  and  unmixed  fear  are  destitute  of  joy  and  devoid  of  all 
good  hope,  and  so  they  brin^  on  many  terrible  and  various 
evils  which  are  so  miM^y  sensible  deaths. 

In  the  second  place,  the  sacred  historian  designs  at  the 
very  beginning  of  his  work  to  enunciate  the  )aw  about  the 
incorruptibility  of  the  soul,  and  to  confute  as  deceitful  thoae 
who  looK  upon  the  life  which  is  contained  in  this  body  as  the 
only  happy  life ;  for  behold  one  of  the  two  brothers  is  guilty 
of  those  enormous  crimes  which  have  already  been  men- 
tioned, namely,  impiety  and  fratricide ;  and  he  is  still  alive, 
and  begetting  offctpring,  and  building  cities.  But  the  other 
who  was  praised  in  respect  of  his  piety  is  treacherously  put 
to  death ;  while  the  voice  of  the  Lord  not  only  clearly  cries 
out  that  that  existence  which  is  perceptible  by  the  outward 
senses  is  not  good,  and  that  such  a  death  is  not  evil,  but 
also  that  that  fife  which  is  in  the  flesh  is  not  life,  but  that 
there  is  another  given  to  man  free  from  old  age,  and  more 
immortal,  which  the  incorporeal  souls  have  received ;  for  that 
expression  of  the  poet  about  Scylla, 

"  That  is  not  mortal  but  an  endleM  woe^'f 

*  QeDesia  ir.  16. 

t  The  line  oeoure,  Homer,  Odyis.  xii.  118. 
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is  asBerted  in  tbe  same  familiaritj  aboafc  a  person  who  liyes 
ill  and  passes  a  long  life  for  manj  years  in  the  practice  of 
wickedness. 

In  the  third  place,  since  Cain  had  perpetrated  this  fra- 
tricide of  enormous  guilt  abore  all  other  crimes,  he  presents 
himself  to  him,  quite  forgetful  of  the  injury  that  he  has  done, 
imposing  on  all  judges  a  most  peaceful  law  for  the  first  crime; 
not  that  they  are  not  to  destroy  malefactors,  but  that  resting 
for  a  while  with  great  patience  and  long  suffering,  they  shim 
study  compassion  rather  than  sererity. 

But  Goa  himself,  with  the  most  perfect  wisdom,  has  laid 
down  the  rule  of  familiarity  and  intelligence  with  reference 
to  the  first  sinner :  not  slaving  the  homicide,  but  destroying 
him  in  another  manner ;  since  he  scarcely  permitted  him  to 
be  enumerated  among  the  senerations  of  his  father,  but  shows 
him  proscribed  not  only  by  his  parents  but  by  the  whole 
race  of  mankind,  allotting  him  a  state  separate  from  that  of 
others,  and  secluded  from  the  class  of  rational  animals,  as 
one  who  had  been  expelled,  and  banished,  and  turned  into 
the  nature  of  beasts. 

Why  Lamech,  afler  the  fiflh  generation,  blames  himself 
for  the  fratricide  of  his  elder  Cain ;  saying,  as  the  scripture 
reports,  to  his  wives,  Adah  and  Zillah ;  "  I  have  slain  a  man 
to  mv  injury  and  a  young  man  to  my  hurt ;  since  if  vengeance 
is  taken  upon  Cain  sevenfold,  it  shall  certainly  be  taken  on 
Lamech  seventy  and  sevenfold  ?  "  * 

77.  In  numerals  one  is  before  ten,  both  in  order  and  in 
virtue,  for  it  is  the  first  beginning  and  element  and  measure 
of  all  thinffs.  But  the  number  ten  is  subsequent,  and  is 
measured  by  tbe  other,  beine  inferior  to  it,  both  in  order 
and  virtue ;  therefore,  also,  the  number  seven  is  antecedent 
in  its  origin  to  and  more  ancient  than  the  number  seventy, 
but  the  number  seventy  is  younger  than  the  number  seven, 
and  contains  the  calculation  of  generations. 

These  premises  being  laid  down,  he  who  first  committed 
sin,  as  if  he  had  been  really  always  i^orant  of  evil,  like 
the  first  odd  number,  namely,  the  unit,  is  chastised  mote 
simply ;  but  the  second  offender,  because  he  had  the  first 
for  an  example,  so  that  there  cannot  possibly  be  any  excuse 

*  Qttnesb  ir.  28. 
t  2 
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made  for  him,  ia  guilty  of  a  voluntary  crime,  and  beoauae 
he  did  not  receive  honourable  wisdom  from  that  more  aim- 
pie  punishment,  the  consequence  will  be  that  he  will  botk 
suffer  all  that  first  punishment,  and  will,  moreover,  receive  • 
this  second  one,  which  is  contained  in  the  number  ten. 

Por  as  in  the  horse-races  they  pay  the  groom  who  has 
trained  the  horse  twice  as  great  a  reward  as  they  jrive  to  the 
driver,  so  some  wicked  men,  inclined  to  acts  of  injustice^ 
gain  the  miserable  triumph  of  victory  and  then  are  punished 
with  a  double  punishment,  both  by  the  first  one  which  is 
contained  in  the  unit,  and  also  by  the  second  which  is 
contained  in  the  number  ten ;  besides,  Cain  being  the 
author  of  a  homicide,  when  he  was  ignorant  of  the  great- 
ness of  the  pollution  which  he  was  incurring,  because  no 
death  had  hitherto  taken  place  in  the  world,  suffered  a  more 
simple  punishment,  namely,  only  a  sevenfold  penalty  in  the 
order  pi  the  unit ;  but  as  his  imitator  could  not  take  refuge 
in  the  same  plea  of  ignorance,  he  ought  to  be  subjected  to 
a  twofold  pumshment,  not  only  to  one  equal  and  similar  to 
that  which  had  been  inflicted  on  the  first  offender,  but  also 
another,  which  should  be  the  seventh  among  the  decades. 
In  truth,  according  to  the  law,  the  trial  which  is  before  the 
tribunal  is  a  sevenfold  one ;  first  of  all,  the  eyes  are  put 
on  their  trial,  beeause  they  beheld  what  was  not  lawful ; 
secondly,  the  ears  are  impeached,  bocause  they  heard  what 
they  ought  not  to  have  heard ;  thirdly,  the  smell  is  brought 
into  question,  as  having  been  reduced  by  smoke  and  vapour ; 
fourthly,  tbe  taste  is  accused,  as  being  subservient  to  the 
pleasures  of  the  belly  ;  fifthly,  a  charge  is  brought  against 
the  taste,  by  means  of  which,  besides  the  operations  of  the 
senses  above-mentioned,  in  respect  of  those  things  which 
prevail  over  the  spirit,  other  things,  also,  are  superadded 
separately,  such  as  the  takings  of  cities,  the  captivities  of 
men.  the  destructions  of  those  citadels  of  cities  in  which 
wisdom  dwells ;  sixthly,  an  accusation  is  urged  against  the 
tongue  and  other  instruments  of  speech,  for  bemg  silent 
a^  to  what  should  be  spoken  of,  and  speaking  of  what 
should  be  buried  in  silence ;  and,  in  the  seventh  place,  the 
lower  part  of  the  belly  is  impeached  for  inflaming  and 
exciting  the  passions  by  immoderate  lust. 

This  is  the  meaning  of  that  expression,  according  to  which 
a  sevenfold  vengeance  was  taken  upon  Gain,  but  a  seventy 
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and  seyenfold  yengeance  apon  Lamech  for  the  causes  above 
mentioned,  because  he  was  the  second  offender,  not  having 
been  taught  bj  the  punishment  of  the  first  delinquent,  and 
therefore  he  is  altogether  worthy  to  receive  his  punishment, 
which  is  the  more  simple  one,  like  the  unit  in  numerals, 
and,  also,  a  manifold  punishment  too  equal  to  the  number  ten. 

Whj  Adam,  when  he  begat  Seth,  introduces  him  saying, 
''God  has  raised  up  for  me  another  seed  in  the  place  of 
Abel  whom  Cain  slew  P  "♦ 

78.  In  real  truth  Seth  is  another  seed  and  the  beginning 
of  a  second  nativibr  of  Abel,  in  accordance  with  a  certain 
natural  principle ;  K>r  Abel  is  like  to  one  who  comes  down 
below  from  above,  on  which  account  it  w(is  that  he  perished 
injuriously  ;  but  Seth  resembles  one  who  is  proceeding  up- 
wards from  below,  on  which  account  he  also  increases. 
And  in  proof  of  this  argument  Abel  is  explained  lis  having 
been  brought  bock  and  offered  upwards  to  God.  But  it 
is  not  proper  that  everything  should  be  raised  and  borne 
upwards,  but  only  that  whicn  is  good,  for  God  is  in  no 
respect  whatever  the  cause  of  evil. 

Therefore,  whatever  is  indistinct  and  uncertain,  and 
mingled,  and  in  confusion  and  disorder,  has  also,  very 
properly,  blame  and  praise  mingled  together:  praiso,  be- 
cause it  honours  the  cause,  and  blame,  since  as  the  occurrence 
happened  fortuitously,  so  it  is  without  any  plans  having  been 
formed  or  any  gratitude  expressed.  Moreover,  nature  also 
separated  the  two  sons  firom  him ;  it  rendered  the  good  one 
worthy  of  immortality,  resolving  hiin  into  a  voice  inter- 
ceding with  God;  but  the  widced  one  it  gave  over  to 
corruption. 

But  the  name  Seth  is  interpreted  "  watered,"  according; 
to  the  variation  of  plants  which  grow  by  being  watered, 
and  put  forth  shoots  and  bear  fruit.  But  these  things  are 
the  symbols  of  the  soul,  so  that  it  is  not  lawful  to  assert 
that  the  Divinity  is  the  cause  of  all  things  equally,  of  the 
bad  as  well  as  of  the  good,  but  only  of  toe  good,  and  that 
alone  ought  to  be  planted  alive. 

Why  Enos,  the  son  of  Seth,  hoped  to  call  upon  the  name 
of  the  Lord  God  Pt 

•  Oeneais  iv.  2fl.  f  Qcneeit  It.  26. 
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79.  The  name  Enos  is  interpreted  "man;"  and  it  is 
received  as  meaning,  not  the  whole  of  the  combined  man, 
but  as  the  rational  part  of  the  soul,  namelj,  tl^e  intellect, 
to  which  it  is  peculiarly  becoming  to  hope,  for  irrational 
animab  are  devoid  of  hope ;  but  hope  is  a  sort  of  presage 
of  J07,  and  before  joj  tnere  is  an  expectation  of  good 
things. 

Why,  after  the  mention  of  hope,  Moses  says, "  This  is 
the  book  of  the  generations  of  men  P  "* 

80.  It  is  by  this  that  he  made  what  has  been  said  before 
worthy  of  belief.  What  is  man  ?  Man  is  a  being  which, 
beyond  all  other  races  of  animals,  has  received  a  copious 
and  wonderful  portion  of  hope ;  and  this  is  as  it  were 
inscribed  on  his  very  nature,  and  celebrated  there ;  for  the 
human  intellect  hopes  by  its  own  nature. 

,  Why,  in  the  genealogy  of  Adam,  Moses  no  longer  men- 
tions Gain,  but  only  Seth,  who,  he  says,  was  according  to 
his  appearance  and  form ;  on  which  accoimt  he  proceeds 
to  retain  the  generations  which  descend  from  him  in  his 
geology  Pf 

81.  It  can  neither  be  lawfUl  to  enumerate  a  wicked  and 
sinful  murderer  either  in  the  list  of  reason  or  in  that  of 
number ;  for  he  must  be  cast  out  like  dung,  as  some  one 
said,  looking  upon  him  as  one  of  such  a  character ;  and  on 
this  account  the  sacred  historian  neither  points  him  out  as 
the  successor  of  his  father  who  had  been  formed  out  of  the 
dust,  nor  as  the  head  of  succeeding  generations;  but  he 
distributes  both  these  characteristics  to  him  who  was  vrith- 
out  pollution,  and  names  Seth,  who  is  a  drinker  of  water, 
as  having  been  watered  by  his  father,  and  as  begetting  hope 
in  his  own  increase  and  progress ;  on  which  account  it  is  not 
inconsiderately  and  foolishly  that  he  says  that  he  was  bom 
according  to  the  form  and  appearance  of  his  father,  to  the 
reproof  of  his  elder  brother,  who,  on  account  of  the  foulness 
of  the  murder  which  he  had  committed,  has  nothing  in  him 
resembling  his  father,  either  in  body  or  soul. 

And,  on  this  account  Moses  has  separated  him  from  the 

*  QenMi*  T.  I .  f  Qenesia  v.  S« 
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familj,  and  has  men  his  sbare  to  his  brother,  being  the 
noble  privilege  of  the  birthright  of  the  first-born. 

What  is  the  meaning  of  the  Terse,  Enoch  pleased  God 
alter  he  begat  Methuselah,  two  hundred  years  r^ 

82.  God  appointed  by  the  law  the  fountains  of  all  good 
things  to  be  under  the  principles  of  generation  itself  And 
what  I  mean  is  something  of  this  sort.  A  little  while  before 
he  appointed  mercy  and  pardon  to  exist,  now  again  he  de- 
crees that  penitence  shall  exist,  not  in  any  degree  mocking 
or  reproaching  these  men,  who  are  believed  to  have  ofiendeo^ 
and  at  the  same  time  giving  the  soul  an  opportunity  to  mount 
up  from  wickedness  to  virtue,  like  the  conversion  of  those 
who  are  proceeding  towards  a  snare.  For  behold,  the  man 
being  made  a  husband  and  a  father  together  with  his  birth, 
makes  a  beginning  of  honesty. 

And  he  is  said  to  please  God,  for  although  he  does  not 
persevere  in  piety  frpm  the  moment  that  he  is  bom,  never- 
theless, all  that  remaining  peribd  is  counted  to  him  as  having 
been  spent  in  a  praiseworthy  mode  of  life,  because  he  pleased 
God  for  so  many  years.  And  these  thin^  are  said,  not  be- 
cause it  perhaps  was,  but  it  might  pcrnap^  have  seemed 
different;  but  he  approves  of  the  order  of  thinffM|  for 
indulgence  having  been  exemplified,  in  this  case  of  Gain, 
alter  no  long  interval  of  time,  ne  introduces  this  statement, 
that  Enoch  practised  repentance,  warning  us  by  it  that 
repentance  alone  can  procure  indulgence. 

Why  Enoch,  who  cultivated  repentance,  is  said  to  have 
lived  before  his  repentance  a  hundred  and  sixty-five  years, 
but  two  hundred  afber  his  repentance  Pf 

83.  This  number  of  a  hundred  and  sixty-five  is  combined 
of  the  singular  addition  of  ten  numbers  from  the  unit  to 
ten;  as  one,  two,  three,  four,  fi?e,,six,  seven,  eight,  nine, 
ten,  the  totd  of  which  is  fifty-five.  And  again,  from  that 
by  the  addition  of  ten  numben>,  which,  removing  the  unit 
proceed  upwards  by  twos,  as  two,  four,  six,  eight,  ten, 
twelve,  fourteen,  sixteen,  eighteen,  twenty,  which  make  a 

*  QeDesU  v.  22. 

t  Ibid.  This  \a  it  Tiriftoce  with  tbe  itaiement  in  the  Bible,  wbich 
mys  he  lived  sixty-five  years  before  the  birth  of  Methuielsh,  and 
walked  with  God  three  hundred  years. 
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hundred  and  ten ;  the  combination  of  which,  with  the  niiiii- 
hers  first  mentioned,  produces  a  hundred  and  sixty-five; 
and  in  this  addition  the  even  numbers  amount  to  twice  as 
much  as  the  odd  pumbers;  for  the  ^oman  is  more  violent 
than  the  man,  in  the  preposterous  manner  in  which  the 
wicked  man  rules  over  the  virtuous  man,  the  outward  sense 
over  the  mind,  the  body  over  the  outward  sense,  and  matter 
over  its  cause. 

But  the  number  two  hundred,  in  which  repentance  was 
practised,  is  combined  of  two  numbers  of  one  hundred,  the 
first  hundred  of  which  intimates  a  purification  from  injustice, 
but  the  other  indicates  the  plenitude  of  perfect  virtue.  In 
truth,  before  anything  else  is  done,  the  first  thing  is  to  cut  off 
from  a  sick  body  every  diseased  part,  and  after  that  means  of 
cure  are  to  be  applied  to  it,  for  this  is  tho  first  step,  and 
the  other  the  second.  Moreover,  the  number  two  hundred 
consists  of  fours,  for  it  is  produced  as  from  seed,  from  four 
triangular  numbers,  and  from  four  tetragons,  and  from  four 
pentagons,  and  from  four  hexagons,  and  ^m  fohr  heptagons ; 
and,  as  one  may  say,  it  fixes  its  step  on  the  number  seven. 
Now  the  four  triangles  are  these,  one,  three,  six,  ten,  which 
make  twenty;  the  four  tetragons  are  one,  four,  nine,  six- 
teen, which  make  thirty ;  from  the  four  pentagons,  one,  five, 
twelve,  twenty-two,  is  made  the  number  forty.  Moreover,  the 
four  hexagons,  one,  six,  fifteen,  twenty-eight,  make  fifty ;  and 
the  four  heptagons,  one,  seven,  eighteen,  thirty-four,  make 
sixty ;  and  all  these  numbers  put  together  make  two  hundred. 

Why  the  man  who  lives  a  life  of  repentance  is  said  to  have 
lived  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  years?* 

84.  In  the  first  place,  the  year  contains  three  hundred  and 
sixty*five  days ;  therefore,  by  Uie  symbol  of  the  solar  orbit,  the 
sacred  historian  here  indicates  the  life  of  the  repentant  man. 
In  the  second  place,  as  the  sun  is  the  cause  of  day  and  night, 
perfurming  his  revolutions  by  day  above  the  hemisphere  of  the 
earth,  and  his  course  by  night  under  the  earth,  so  also  the  life 
of  the  man  of  repentance  consists  of  alternations  of  light  and 
darkness ;  of  darkness,  that  is,  of  times  of  agitation  and  cir- 
cumstances of  injuiy ;  and  of  light,  when  the  light  of  virtue 
and  its  radiant  brilliancy  arises. 

*  Qonosls  V.  28. 
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In  the  third  place,  he  has  assigned  to  him  a  complete  num- 
ber, as  the  sun  is  ordained  to  be  the  chief  of  the  stars  of 
heaven,  under  an  appointed  number,  in  the  time  which  came 
before  the  period  of  his  repentance,  to  lead  to  the  oblivion  of 
the  sins  previously  committed ;  since,  as  God  is  good,  he  be- 
stows the  greitest  favours  most  abundantly,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  he  eniices  the  former  offences  of  those  who  devote  them- 
selves to  him,  and  which  might  deserve  chastisement,  bj  a 
recollection  of  their  virtues. 

Why,  when  Enoch '  died,  the  sacred  historian  adds  the 
assertion,  **  He  pleased  God?'** 

86.  In .  the  first  place,  he  says  this  because,  l^y  such  a 
statement,  he  implies  that  the  soul  is  immortal,  inasmuch  as 
after  it  is  stripped  of  the  body,  it  still  pleases  a  second  time. 

In  the  second  place,  he  honours  the  repentant  man  with 
praise,  because  he  has  persevered  in  the  same  alteration  of 
manners,  and  has  never  receded  till  he  has  arrived  at  com- 
plete perfection  of  life;  for  behold,  some  men  appear  to  be 
readily  sated  after  they  have  only  tasted  of  excisllence ;  and 
after  a  hope  of  recovery  has  been  gi^en  to  ihem,  they  relapse 
again  into  the  same  disease. 

What  is  the  meaning  of  the  expression,  "  He  was  not  found 
because  God  translated  him  ?"t 

86.  In  the  first  place,  the  end  of  virtuous  and  holy  men  is 
not  death  but  a  translation  and  migration,  and  an  approach  to 
some  other  place  of  abode. 

In  the  second  place,  in  this  instance  something  marvellous 
did  take  place ;  for  he  vras  supposed  to  be  carried  off  in  such  a 
way  as  to  be  invisible,  for  then  he  was  not  found :  and  a  proof 
of  this  is,  that  he  was  sought  for  as  being  invisible,  not  only 
as  having  been  carried  away  from  their  sight,  since  translation 
into  anouier  place  is  nothing  else  than  a  placing  of  a  person 
in  another  situation;  but  it  is  here  suggested,  that  he  was 
translated  from  a  visible  place,  perceptible  by  the  outward 
senses,  into  an  incorporeal  idea,  appreciable  only  by  the  intel- 
lect This  mercy  also  was  bestowed  on  the  great  prophet,  for 
his  sepulchre  also  was  known  to  no  one. 

And   besides  these  two  there  was  another,  EV^iah,  whc 

•  Qesesis  t.  2i.  t  Ibid. 
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aacended  from  the  things  of  earth  into  heayen,  according  to 
the  divine  appearance  which  was  then  presented  to  him,  and 
who  thus  followed  higher  things,  or,  to  speak  with  more  exact 
propriety,  was  raised  up  to  heaven. 

How  it  was  t}iat  immediately  upon  the^  nativi^  of  Noah  his 
father  says,  *'  He  will  make  us  rest  from  labours  and  sorrows, 
and  fram  the  earth,  which  the  Lord  God  has  cursed  ?*** 

87.  The  fathers  of  the  saints  did  not  prophesy  except  for 
grave  reasons  and  on  important  occasions ;  for  although  those 
who  were  rendered  worthy  of  prophetical  panegyric  did  not 
prophecy  at  all  times  or  on  all  subjects,  tney  did  so  at  all 
events  on  one  occasion  and  on  one  subject,  with  which  they 
were  acquainted.  Nor  is  this  of  no  importance,  but  it  is  an 
emblem  and  an  example,  since  Noah  is  a  kind  of  surname  of 
righteouspess,  of  which,  when  the  intellect  is  made  a  partaker, 
it  causes  us  to  rest  from  all  wicked  works,  and  releases  us  front 
sorrows  and  from  fears,  and  renders  us  secure  and  joyful. 

It  also  causes  us  to  rest  from  that  earthly  nature  which  has 
been  previously  laid  under  a  curse,  which  this  body,  when 
affected  by  pain,  is  connected  with,  especially  in  those  persons 
who  give  cause  for  it,  and  who  wear  out  their  lives  with 
pleasure.  Nevertheless,  if  we  examine  attentively  the  events 
and  circumstances,  and  compare  them  with  the  letter  of  the 
scriptures,  the  prophecy  which  has  been  already  produced  is 
deceived,  because,  in  the  time  of  this  man,  there  did  not  arise 
any  putting  down  of  evils,  but  a  more  vehement  obstinacy  in. 
sin  and  great  afflictions,  and  the  unprecedented  event  of  the 
deluge.  But  you  must  note  carefully,  that  Noah  is  the  tenth 
in  generation  from  the  earth-bom  Adam. 

What  is  meant  by  the  three  sons  of  Noah  being  named 
Shem,  Ham,  and  Japhet  ?* 

88.  These  names  are  the  symbols  of  three  human  things, 
what  is  good,  what  is  bad,  and  what  is  indifferent ;  Shem 
is  the  symbol  of  what  is  good,  Ham  of  what  is  bad,  and 
Japhet  of  what  is  indifferent. 

Why  from  the  time  that  the  deluge  drew  near,  the  human 
race  is  said  to  have  increased  so  as  to  become  a  multitude  ?  | 

89.  Divine  mercies  do  always  precede  judgment ;   since 
*  Genesis  r.  29.  f  Qencsis  v.  3?.  X  OenosU  vl.  1 
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the  first  work  of  God  is  U>  do  gbod,  and  to  destroj 
follows  afterwards ;  but  he  himself  (when  terrible  evils  are 
about  to  happen)  loves  to  provide  and  is  accustomed  to 
provide  that  previously  an  abundance  of  manj  and  great 
blessings  shall  be  produced.  On  this  principle  also  Egypt, 
when  there  was  about  to  be  a  barrenness  and  famine  for  seven 
jears  as  the  prophet  himself  says,*  was  for  an  equal  number 
of  years  continuously  made  exceedingly  fertile  by  the  bened- 
cent  and  saving  power  of  the  Creator  of  the  universe* 

And  in  the  same  way  in  which  he  showers  benefits  upon 
men,  he  also  teaches  them  to  depart  and  to  abstain  from  sin  ; 
that  these  blessings  may  not  be  turned  into  the  contrary. 
And  on  this  account  now,  by  the  freedom  of  their  institutions, 
the  cities  of  the  world  have  increased  in  generous  virtue,  so 
that  if  any  corruption  supervenes  subsequently  they  may  dis- 
approve of  their  own  acts  of  wickedness  as  extraordinary  and 
irremediable ;  not  at  all  looking  upon  the  divinity  as  the  cause 
of  them,  for  that  has  no  connection  with  wickedness  or  misery, 
for  the  task  of  the  Deity  is  only  to  bestow  blessings. 

What  is  the  meaning  of  the  expression,  "  My  spirit  shall 
not  always  strive  with  man,  because  he  is  but  flesh? "  t 

00.  An  oracle  is  here  promulgated  as  if  it  were  a  law ;  for 
the  divine  spirit  is  not  a  motion  of  the  air,  but  intellect  and 
wisdom;  just  as  it  also  flows  over  the  man  who  With  great 
skill  constructed  the  tabernacle  of  the  Lord,  namely  upon 
Bezaleel,  when  the  scripture  says,  "And  he  filled  him  with 
the  divine  spirit  of  wisdom  and  understand! ncr.*'  Therefore 
that  spirit  comes  upon  men,  but  does  not  abide  or  persevere 
in  them ;  and  the  Lord  himself  adds  the  reason,  when  he  says, 
"  Because  they  are  flesh."  For  the  disposition  of  the  flesh  is 
inconsistent  with  vrisdom,  inasmuch  as  it  makes  t  bond  of 
alliance  with  desire;  on  which  account  it  is  evident  that 
nothing  important  can  be  in  the  way  of  incorporeal  and  light 
souls,  or  can  be  any  hindrance  to  tneir  discerning  and  com- 
prehendinff  the  condition  of  nature,  because  a  pure  disposition 
IS  acquired  together  with  constancy. 

Why  it  is  said  that  the  days  of  man  shall  be  a  hundred  and 
twenty  years  ?^ 

01.  Ood  appears  here  to  fix  the  limit  of  human  life  by 

*  Qenetii  xll  2S.  f  Oeoesia  vi.  8.  t  Ocnetlg  vi.  4. 
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this  number,  indicating  by  it  the  manifold  prerogative  of 
honour ;  for  in  the  first  place  this  number  proceeds  from  the 
units,  according  to  combination,  from  the  number  fifteen ; 
but  the  principle  of  the  number  fifteen  is  that  of  a  more 
transpareut  appearance,  since  it  is  on  the  fifteenth  day  that 
the  moon  is  rendered  full  of  light,  borrowing  its  light  of  the 
sun  at  the  approach  of  evening,  and  restoring  it  to  him  again 
in  the  morning ;  so  that  during  the  night  of  the  full  moon  the 
darkness  is  scarcely  visible,  but  it  is  all  light 

In  the  second  place,  the  number  a  hundred  and  twenty  b  a 
triangular  number,  and  is  the  fifteenth  number  consisting  of 
triangles. 

Thirdly,  it  is  so  because  it  consists  of  a  combination  of  odd 
and  even  numbers,  being  contained  by  the  power  of  the  faculty 
of  the  concurring  numbers,  sixty-four  and  fifty-six;  for  the 
equal  number  of  sixty-four  is  compounded  of  the  uniting  of 
these  eight  odd  numbers,  one,  three,  five,  seven,  nine,  eleven, 
thirteen,  fifteen ;  the  reduction  of  which,  by  their  parts  into 
squares,  makes  a  sum  total  of  sixty- four,  and  that  is  a  cube, 
and  at  the  same  time  a  square  number. 

But  again  from  the  seven  double  units  there  arises  the 
unequal  number  of  fifty-six,  being  compounded  of  seven  double 
pairs,  which  generate  other  productions  of  them«  two,  four,  six, 
eight,  ten,  twelve,  fourteen ;  the  sum  total  of  which  is  fifty-six. 

In  the  fourth  place,  it  is  compounded  of  four  numbers,  of 
one  triangle,  namely  fifteen;  and  of  another  square,  namely 
twenty-five ;  and  of  a  third  quinquangular  figure,  thirty-five ; 
and  of  a  fourth  a  sexangular  figure  forty-five,  by  the  same 
analogy:  for  the  fifth  is  always  received  according  to  each 
appearance ;  for  from  the  unity  of  the  triangles  the  fifth  num- 
ber becomes  fifteen;  again  the  fifth  of  the  quadrangular 
number  from  the  unit  makes  twenty-five;  and  the  fifth  of 
the  quinquangular  number  from  the  unit  makes  thirty-five ; 
and  the  fifth  of  the  sexangular  number  from  the  unit  makes 
forty-five. 

But  every  one  of  these  numbers  is  a  divine  and  sacred 
number,  consisting  of  fifteens  as  has  been  already  shown ;  and 
the  number  twenty-five  belongs  to  the  tribe  of'  Levi.*  And 
the  number  thirty-five  comes  from  the  double  diagram  of 
arithmetic,  geometry,  and  harmony ;  but  sixteen,  and  eighteen, 

*  See  Numbers  viii.  21. 
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and  nineteen,  and  twenty-one,  the  combination  of  which 
numbers  amounts  to  seventy-four,  is  that  according  to  which 
seven  monlhs*  children  are  bom.  And  forty-five  consints  of  a 
triple  diagram  ;  but  to  this  number,  sixteen,  nineteen,  twenty- 
two,  and  twenty- eight,  belong :  the  combination  of  which 
makes  eighty-five,  according  to  which  nine  months*  children 
are  produced. 

Fifthly,  tliis  diagram  has  fifteen  parts,  and  a  twofold  compo- 
sition, peculiarly  belonging  to  itself;  forsooth  when  divided 
by  two  it  gives  sixty,  the  measure  of  the  age  of  all  mankind ; 
when  divided  by  three  it  gives  forty,  the  idea  of  prophecy ; 
when  divided  by  four  it  gives  thirty,  a  nation ;  when  divided 
by  five,  it  makes  twenty-four,  the  measure  of  day  and  night ; 
when  divided  by  six,  it  gives  twenty,  a  beginning ;  when 
divided  by  eight,  we  have  fifteen,  the  moon  in  the  fulness  of 
brilliancy ;  when  divided  by  ten,  it  makes  twelve,  the 
zodiac  embelliMhed  with  living  animals;  when  divided  by 
twelve,  it  makes  ten,  holy ;  when  divided  by  fifteen,  it  gives 
eight,  the  first  ark  ;  when  divided  by  twenty,  it  leaves  six,  the 
number  of  creation ;  when  divided  by  twenty-four,  it  makes 
five,  the  emblem  of  the  outward  sense ;  when  divided  by 
thirty  it  makes  four,  the  beginning  of  solid  measure ;  when 
divided  by  forty,  it  gives  three,  the  symbol  of  fulness,  the 
beginning,' the  middle,  and  the  end  ;  when  divided  by  sixty, 
it  makes  two,  which  is  woman ;  aiid  when  divided  by  the 
whole  number  of  a  hundred  and  twenty,  the  product  is  one,  or 
man. 

And  ovety  one  of  all  these  numbers  is  more  natural,  as  is 
proved  in  each  of  them,  but  the  composition  of  them  is  twofold, 
for  the  product  is  two  hundred  and  forty,  which  is  a  sign  that 
it  is  worthy  of  a  twofold  life ;  for  as  the  number  of  years  is 
doubled,  so  also  we  may  imagine  that  the  life  is  doubled  too ; 
one  being  in  connection  with  the  body,  the  other  beins 
detached  from  the  body,  according  to  which  every  holy  and 
perfect  man  may  receive  the  gift  of  prophecy. 

Sixthly,  because  the  fifth  and  sixth  figures  arise,  the  three 
numbei-8  being  multiplied  together,  three  times  four  times  five, 
since  three  times  four  times  five  make  sixty  ;  so  in  like  man- 
ner the  next  following  numbers  four  times  five  times  six  make 
a  hundred  and  twenty,  for  four  times  five  times  six  make 
a  hundred  and  twenty. 
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8oT6nthly,  wben  tho  number  tirentj  has  been  taken  io, 
wbicb  is  the  beginning  of  the  reduction  of  mankind,  Tmean 
twenty,  and  being  added  to  itself  two  or  three  times,  so  as  to 
make  twenty,  forty,  and  sixty,  these  added  together  make  a 
hundred  and  twenty.  But  perhaps  the  number  a  hundred  and 
twenty  is  not  the  general  term  of  human  life,  but  only  of  the 
life  of  those  men  who  existed  at  that  time,  and  who  were  to 
perish  by  the  deluge  after  an  interval  of  so  many  years,  which 
their  kind  Benefactor  prolonged,  giving  them  space  for  repent- 
ance ;  when,  after  the  aforesaid  term,  they  lived  a  longer  time 
in  the  subsequent  ages. 

On  what  principle  it  was  that  giants  were  bom  of  angels  and 
women  ?• 

02.  The  poets  call  those  men  who  were  bom  out  of  the 
earth  giants,  that  is  to  say,  sons  of  the  earth.f  But  Moses 
hero  uses  this  appellation  improperly,  and  he  usea  it  too  very 
often  merely  to  denote  the  vast  personal  size  of  the  prindpiQ 
men,  equal  to  that  of  Hajkf  or  Hercules. 

But  he  relates  that  these  giants  were  sprang  from  a 
combined  procreation  of  two  natures,  namely,  from  angels  and 
mortal  women ;  for  the  substance  of  angels  is  spiritual ;  but  it 
occurs  every  now  and  then  that  on  emergencies  occurring  they 
have  imitated  the  appearance  of  men,  and  transformed  them- 
selves so  as  to  assume  the  human  shape ;  as  they  did  on  this 
occasion,  when  forming  connexions  with  women  for  the 
production  of  giants.  But  if  the  children  turn  out  imitators 
of  tbe  wickedness  of  their  mothers,  departing  from  the  virtue 
of  their  fathers,  let  them  depart,  according  to  the  determination 
of  tlie  will  of  a  depraved  race,  and  because  of  their  proud 
contempt  for  the  supreme  Deity,  and  so  be  condemned  as 
guilty  of  voluntary  and  deliberate  wickedness. 

But  sometimes  Moses  styles  the  angels  the  sons  of  God, 
inasmuch  as  they  were  not  produced  by  any  mortal,  but  are 
incorporeal,  as  being  spirits  destitute  of  any  body ;  or  rather 
that  exhorter  and  teacher  of  virtue,  namely  Moses,  calls  those 

*  Genedi  yL  4. 

f  The  Greek  Dame  VlyaQ  if  aaid  to  be  derived  from  yn  and  ytwdm, 
"  to  bring  forth." 

t  Hajk  ia  an  addition  of  the  Armenian  tranalator ;  it  it  the  name  of 
a  &buloua  patriarch  of  the  Armeniau  nation. 
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men  who  are  yeij  excellent  and  endowed  with  great  Tirtue  the 
sons  of  God;  and  the  wioked  and  depraved  men  he  caUs 
t)odie8,  or  flesh. 

What  18  the  meaniDg  of  the  eicpression :  "  God  considered 
anxiously,  hecause  he  had  made  man  upon  the  earth ;  and  he 
resolved^  the  matter  in  his  mind  ?**  * 

03.  Some  persons  iitiagine  that  it  ia  intimated  hj  these 
words  that  the  Deity  repented ;  but  they  are  Tory  wrong  to 
entertain  such  an  idea,  since  the  Deity  is  unchangeable. 
Nor  are  the  facts  of  his  caring  and  thinking  about  the  matter, 
and  of  his  agitating  it  in  his  mind,  any  proofs  that  he  is 
repenting,  but  only  indications  of  a  kind  and  determinate 
counsel,  according  to  which  he  displays  care,  revolving  in  his 
mind  the  cause  why  he  had  made  man  upon  the  earth. 

But  since  this  earth  is  a  place  of  misery,  even  that  heavenly 
being,  man,  who  is  a  mixture  compounded  of  soul  and  body, 
from  the  very  hour  of  his  birth  to  that  of  his  death,  is  nothing 
else  but  the  slave  of  the  body.  That  the  Deity  therefore 
should  meditate  and  deliberate  on  these  matters  is  nothing 
surprising;  since  roost  men  take  to  themselves  wickedness 
rather  than  virtue,  being  influenced  by  the  twofold  impulse 
mentioned  above;  namely,  that  of  a  body  by  its  nature 
corruptible,  and  placed  in  the  terrible  situation  of  earth,  which 
is  the  lowest  of  all  places. 

Why  God,  after  having  threatened  to  destroy  mankind,  says 
that  he  will  also  destroy  all  the  beasts  likewise ;  tising  the 
expression,  '*  from  man  to  beast,t  and  from  creeping  things  to 
flying  creatures ; "  for  how  could  irrational  animals  have  com- 
mitted sin  ? 

04.  This  is  the  literal  statement  of  the'  holy  scripture,  and 
it  informs  us  that  animals  lirere  not  necessarilr  and  in  their 
primary  cause  created  for  their  own  salce,  but  for  the  sake  of 
mankind  and  to  act  as  the  servants  of  men ;  and  when  the 
men  were  destroyed,  it  followed  necessarily  and  naturally  that 
they  also  should  be  destroyed  with  them,  as  soon  as  the  men, 
for  whose  sake  they  had  been  made,  had  ceased  to  exist 

*  Qeneeii  vi.  6.    The  translation  of  oar  biblo  \b,  '*  It  repented  Qod 
that  he  had  made  man  upon  the  earth." 
t  Genesis  vi.  7. 
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But  as  to  the  hidden  meaDing  conyeyed  by  the  statement, 
since  man  is  a  symbol  for  the  intellect  which  exists  in  us,  and 
animals  for  the  outward  sense,  when  the  chief  creature  has 
firbt  been  depraved  and  corrupted  by  wickedness,  all  the  out- 
ward sense  also  peribhes  with  him,  because  he  had  no  relics 
whatever  of  virtue,  which  is  the  cause  of  salvation. 

Why  Qod  says,  I  am  indignant  that  I  made  them?* 

05.  In  the  first  place,  Moses  is  here  again  relating  what 
took  place,  as  if  he  were  speakins  of  some  illustrious  action  of 
man,  but,  properly  speaking,  God  does  not  feel  anger,  but  is 
exempt  fi-uro,  and  superior  to,  all  such  perturbations  of  spirit 
Therefore  Moses  wishes  here  to  point  out,  by  an  extraTagant 
form  of  expression,  that  the  iniquities  of  man  had  grown  to 
such  a  height,  that  they  stirred  up  and  provoked  to  anger  even 
that  very  Being  who  by  his  nature  was  incapable  of  anger. 

In  the  secontl  place  he  warns  us,  by  a  figure,  that  foolish 
actions  are  liable  to  punishment,  but  that  those  which  procood 
from  wise  and  deliberate  counsel  are  praiseworthy. 

Why  it  is  afterwards  said,  that  Noah  found  grace  in  the 
sight  of  the  Lord  ?  f 

06.  In  the  first  place,  the  time  calls  for  a  comparison ;  since 
all  the  rest  of  mankind  has  been  rejected  for  their  ingratitude, 
he  places  the  just  man  in  the  place  of  them  all,  asserting  that 
he  hud  found  favour  with  God,  not  because  he  alone  was 
deserving  of  favoilr,  when  the  whole  universal  body  of  the 
human  race  had  had  benefits  and  mercies  heaped  on  them,  but 
because  he  alone  had  seemed  to  be  mindful  of  the  kindnesses 
which  he  had  received. 

In  the  second  place,  when  the  whole  generation  had  been 

Siven  over  to  destruction,  with  the  exception  of  one  single 
imilv,  it  followed  inevitably  that  tliat  remaining  household 
should  be  assorted  to  luive  shown  itself  worthy  of  tho  divino 
grace,  that  it  might  be,  as  it  were,  a  seed  and  spark  of  a  new 
race  of  mankind.  And  what  could  be  a  greater  grace  and 
mercy  than  that  the  man,  of  whom  this  is  said,  should  be  at 
the  same  time  the  end  and  beginning  of  the  family  of 
mankind  ? 

•  Qonosia  vi  7.  t  Oimoiii  t1«  8. 
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Whj  does  Moses  enumerate  the  generations  of  Noah  with 
reference  not  to  his  ancestors  hot  to  his  virtues  ?* 

07.  He  does  this  in  the  first  place,  because  all  the  men  of 
that  age  were  wicked :  secondly,  he  is  here  imposing  a  law 
upon  the  will,  because,  to  an  anxious  follower  of  virtue,  virtue 
itself  stands  in  the  place  of  a  real  fleneration,  if  indeed  men 
are  the  means  of  the  generation  of  men,  but  the  virtues  of 
minds.  And  on  this  account  it  is  that  he  says,  he  was  a 
just  man,  perfect,  and  one  who  pleased  God ;  but  justice,  and 
perfection,  and  grace  before  Qod,  are  the  greatest  of  virtues. 

What  was  the  meaning  of  Moses  when  he  says,  "  And  all 
the  earth  was  corrupt  in  the  sight  of  God,  and  the  earth  was 
filled  with  iniquity  ?"t 

08.  Moses  himself  has  given  us  the  reason  why  he  speaks 
thus,  in  the  sentence  in  which  he  asserts  that  iniquity  had 
arisen  by  reason  of  the  corruption  of  the  earth ;  for  deliverance 
from  iniquity  is  righteousness,  both  in  a|l  the  parts  of  the 
world,  in  heaven,  that  is,  and  earth,  and  among  men. 

What  is  the  meaning  of  his  saying,  "All  flesh  had  cor- 
rupted his  way  upon  the  earth  ?**^ ' 

00.  In  the  first  place,  the  sacred  historian  calls  the  man  who 
is  devoted  to  the  love  of  himself,  flesh ;  therefore,  when  he 
had  already  said  he  was  flesh,  he  introduces  not  the  samo 
flesh,  but  the  flesh  of  the  same  being,  namelv,  of  man,  or  per- 
haps he  is  speaking  even  of  man  abstractedly  considered ;  for 
every  one  who  passes  a  life  destitute  of  all  civilisation,  and 
bewildered  by  intemperance,  is  flesh. 

In  the  second  place,  he  supposes  here  the  cause  of  spiritual 
corruption  to  be,  as  in  truth  it  is,  the  flesh,  because  that  is 
the  seat  of  desire ;  and  from  it,  as  from  a  living  spring,  arise 
all  the  peculiar  appetites,  and  passions,  and  other  weotions. 

In  the  third  place,  he  very  naturally  says,  that  all  flesh  had 
corrupted  his  way ;  for  "  his"  is  a  partial  case,  declined  from 
the  nominative  case  of  the  pronoun  "  he,  she,  or  it;"  for  as  for 
the  being  to  whom  we  refer  honour,  we  scarcely  dare  to  speak 
of  him  by  his  own  name,  but  we  call  him  He.  And  it  is  from 
this  that  the  principle  of  the  Pythagorean  philosophers  was 
derived,  who  said,  "  He  said  it,"  speaking  of  their  master  in  a 
*  Genesii  vi.  9.  t  Genceis  vi.  11.  %  Oenosii  vi.  12. 
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glorious  manner,  sinoe  they  feared  to  speak  of  him  by  name. 
And ,  the  same  custom  has  obtained  in  cities  and  in  private 
houses ;  for  the  servants,  when  speaking  of  the  arriyal  of  their 
master,  say,  "  Here  he  comes ;"  and  so  when  the  prince  of  anj 
individual  city  arrives,  they  use  the  same  form  of  speech,  "  He 
comes,"  when  they  speak  of  him. 

But  what  is  the  purpose  of  this  prolix  enumeration  of  all 
these  instances  on  my  part?  The  truth  is,  that  I  wished  to 
show  that  it  is  the  Father  of  the  universe  who  is  spoken  of 
here ;  since,  indeed,  all  his  good  qualities,  and  all  his  marvel- 
lous names,  are  widely  celebrated  by  the  praise  bestowed  upon 
the  virtues ;  and,  therefore,  out  of  reverence  he  has  used  that 
name  more  cautiously,  because  he  was  about  to  bring  on  the 
world  tlie  destruction  of  the  flood ;  but  the  case  of  the  pronoun 
**  He"  is  used  by  way  of  honour  in  these  phrases.  "  All  flesli 
had  corrupted  His  way,"  inasmuch  as  it  is  truly  convicted  of 
having  corrupted  the  way  of  the  Father,  in  accordance  witli 
the  lusts,  and  desires,  and  pleasures  of  the  body ;  for  these  are 
the  enemies  and  opposers  of  the  laws  of  continence,  and  par- 
simony, and  chastity,  and  fortitude,  and  justice ;  by  which  the 
road  which  leads  to  God  is  found  out  and  widened,  so  that  it 
should  everywhere  be  a  beaten  and  plain  road. 

What  is  the  meaning  of  the  statement,  *' All  the  time  of  man 
has  come  against  me,  because  the  earth  is  filled  with  iniquity  ?"* 

100.  Those  who  resist  the  order  of  fate  proceed  upon  Uiese 
and  many  other  arguments,  especially  in  that  of  sudden  death, 
which  oftentimes  produces  great  slaughter  in  a  short  period  of 
time ;  as,  for  instance,  in  the  overthrow  of  houses,  in  confla- 
grations, in  shipwrecks,  in  civil  tumults,  in  battles  of  cavalry, 
in  wars  by  land  and  in  wars  by  sea,  and  in  pestilences.  To 
all  those  who  advance  arguments  of  this  kind  we  repeat  the 
same  assertions  which  are  here  made  by  the  prophet,  on  the 
principle  which  is  derived  fi'om  himself.  If  indeed  that  ex- 
pression, "  All  the  time  of  man  has  come  against  me,"  has  a 
meaning  of  this  kind,  the  term  which  has  been  determined  as 
the  penod  of  living  for  all  mankind,  behold  it  is  now  brought 
to  one  poiut  and  terminated  at  once  by  the  deluge ;  and  since 
this  is  the  case,  they  will  not  live  any  longer  according  to  the 

*  Genesia  vi.  18.    The  version  given  hero  does  not  in  the  least 
resemble  that  in  our  Bible. 
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principle  of  fate  which  hafl  heen  fixed ;  so  that  the  time  of 
each  sepaiate  individual  is  now  reduced  to  one,  and  has 
received  its  destined  termination  at  the  same  time,  hj  I  know 
not  what  harmony  and  periodical  reyolation  of  the  stars,  hj 
which  bodies  the  whole  race  of  mankind  is  continually  pre- 
served or  destroyed.  Let  those,  therefore,  all  receive  these 
things  in  any  manner  in  which  they  choose  who  study  these 
things,  and  those  too  who  argue  against  them. 

Nevertheless  we  must  first  of  all  make  this  statement,  that 
nothing  can  be  found  so  contrary  to,  so  opposite  to,  so  wholly 
repugnant  to,  the  wonderful  virtue  of  the  Deity  as  iniquity ; 
therefore,  after  he  said,  *'  All  tho  time  of  all  mankind  has  come 
up  against  me,"  he  adds  also  the  reason  of  its  contrariety  to 
him,  that  the  earth  is  filled  with  iniquity. 

In  the  second  place,  Time,  under  the  name  of  Ghronos  or 
Saturn,  is  looked  upon  as  a  god  by  the  wickedest  of  men,  who 
are  desirous  to  lose  sight  of  the  oue  essential  Being,  on  which 
account  he  says,  "  The  time  of  all  mankind  has  come  up 
against  me,"  because  in  fact  the  heathen  make  human  time 
into  a  god,  and  oppose  him  to  the  real  true  Ood.  But,  how- 
ever, it  is  now  insinuated,  in  other  passages  also  of  scripture, 
which  run  thus,  '*  Time  has  departed  to  a  distance  from  them, 
but  the  Lord  is  in  us  :"*  just  as  if  he  were  to  say,  time  is 
looked  upon  by  wicked  men  as  the  cause  of  the  world,  but  by 
wise  men  and*virtuous  men  time  is  not  looked  upon  in  this 
light,  but  Ood  only,  from  whom  all  times  and  seasons  do 
proceed. 

Again,  Ood  is  the  cause,  not  of  all  things,  but  only  of  good 
things  and  good  men,  and  of  those  men  and  things  which  are 
in  accordance  with  virtue ;  for  as  he  is  free  from  all  wicked- 
ness, so  likewise  he  cannot  be  the  cause  of  it 

In  the  third  place,  by  that  expression  which  he  uses  in  this 
manner,  he  indicates  the  excess  of  impiety,  saying,  "  that  the 
time  of  all  mankind  has  arrived,"  that  is  to  say,  Uiat  all  men, 
in  every  part  of  the  world,  have  agreed  together,  with  one 
mind,  to  work  wickedness ;  but  the  other  assertion  which  is 
here  made,  that  the  whole  earth  is  filled  with  iniquity,  amounts 
to  this,  that  there  is  no  part  of  it  whatever  free  from  wicked- 
ness, and  which  is  also  to  receive  and  to  bear  righteousness. 

*  Kotnbers  xiv.  9.  Compare  with  this  laoifth  viii.,  Jeremiah  zlvi. 
21—38,  Psalm  Ixxx.  IS. 
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Aud  the  expression,  **  against  me/*  establishes  the  proof  of 
what  has  been  said,  inasmuch  as  it  is  only  the  judgment  of 
divine  election  which  is  altogether  firm  and  lasting. 


QUESTIONS,  AND  SOLUTIONS  TO  THOSE  QUESTIONS^ 
WHICH  ARISE  IN  GENESIS. 

BOOK  II. 

What  is  the  preparation  of  Noah  ?* 

1.  If  any  one  should  wish  to  make  an  examination  of  the 
question  of  that  ark  of  Noah's  on  more  natural  principles,  he 
will  find  it  to  have  been  the  preparation  of  the  human  body, 
as  we  shall  see  by  the  examination  of  each  particular  respect- 
ing it  separately. 

Why  does  he  make  the  ark  of  squared  pieces  of  wood  ?t 

d.  He  does  this  in  the  first  place,  because  the  figure  of  a 
square,  wherever  it  may  be  placed,  is  steady  and  firm,  consist- 
ing as  it  does  of  right  angles,  and  it  is  confirmed  in  a  purer  and 
clearer  manner  by  the  nature  of  the  human  body. 
*  In  the  second  place,  he  does  thb  because,  although  our  body 
is  an  instrument,  and  although  eveiy  portion  of  it  is  rounded 
off,  nevertheless  the  limbs  which  are  compounded  of  all  these 
portions  do,  by  some  manner  or  other,  evidently  reduce  that 
circular  orb  to  the  figure  of  a  quadrangle  or  square.  For  ex- 
ample, take  the  breast  which  is  rather  square  than  circular ; 
in  the  same  manner  take  the  belly,  after  it  is  swollen  witli 
food  or  by  any  natural  excess,  for  there  are  some  mon  pot- 
bellied by  nature,  who  are  to  be  excepted  from  our  present 
argument.  But  if  any  one  looks  upon  the  arms  and  hands, 
and  back  tmd  thighs,  and  feet  of  a  man,  he  will  find  all  these 
limbs  compounded  of  a  mixture  of  the  square,  with  the  cir- 
cular figure  at  the  same  time. 

In  the  third  place,  a  quadrangular  piece  of  wood  shows  in  its 
extension  nearly  every  sort  imaginable  of  uneven  distinction, 
inasmuch  as  its  length  is  greater  than  its  breadth,  and  its 
breadth  greater  than  its  depth.  And  such  also  is  the  forma- 
tion of  our  bodies,  which  are  compounded  of  one  extension 
*  GonesU  vi.  14.  f  Geneiia  vi.  16. 
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vhioh  is  great,  of  another  which  is  of  moderate  size,  of  another 
wliich  is  amaU,  great  in  its  length  and  small  in  its  depth. 

Why  does  God  say,  yon  shall  make  the  ark  in  nests  ?* 

3.  He  gires  this  order  very  naturally,  for  the  human  body 
is  formed  of  holes  like  nests ;  eyeiy  one  of  which  is  nourished 
and  grows  like  a  young  bird,  a  certain  spiritual  force  which  ex- 
ists in  it  from  its  earliest  origin  pnetrating  through  it,  as,  fbr 
instance,  some  of  the  holes  and  nests  are  the  eyes,  in  which 
the  faculty  of  sight  has  its  abode ;  other  nests  are  the  ears, 
which  are  the  place  where  hearing  is  situated.  A  third  class 
of  nests  are  the  nostrils,  in  which  the  sense  of  smell  is 
lodged.  The  fourth  nest,  which  is  of  larger  dimensions  than 
those  already  mentioned,  is  the  mouth,  which  is  the  seat  of 
the  taste ;  and  it  has  been  made  of  large  size,  since,  besides 
taste,  there  is  also  another  still  more  important  instrument, 
which  is  that  of  articulate  speech,  reposing  in  it,  namely,  the 
tongue,  which,  as  Socrates  was  wont  to  say,  by  beating  in 
every  direction  in  various  manners,  and  by  touching  different 
parts,  composes  and  forms  a  word,  being,  in  truth,  an  instru- 
ment under  the  immediate  guidance  of  reason. 

And  the  nest  is  placed  under  the  skull,  and  that  which  is 
called  the  membrane  of  the  brain  is  a  certain  nest,  as  it  were, 
of  the  genius  of  each  man :  as  also  the  chest  is  a  nest,  in 
which  abide  the  lunss  and  the  heart,  and  both  these  things 
are  receptacles  of  other  internal  organs ;  the  lungs  being  the 
place  in  which  the  power  of  breathing  is  lodged,  and  the  heart 
being  the  abode  of  both  the  blood  and  the  breath,  for  it  has 
two  venticles,  which  are,  as  it  were,  a  certain  kind  of  nests  or 
receptacles  in  the  breast  \  blood,  from  which  the  veins,  as  if 
they  could  perceive  its  operations,  are  irrigated ;  and  a  breath- 
ing-hole, which  again  is  extended  over  and  irrigates  the  per- 
ceptive channels  of  respiration. 

And  both  the  harder  as  well  as  the  softer  parts  do,  like 
nests  prepared  for  the  purpose,  nourish  the  bones  as  real  nests 
nourish  young  birds;  the  harder  portion  of  which,  namely, 
the  marrow,  is  the  nest,  and  the  softer  flesh  is  the  nest  of 
pleasure  and  pain ;  and  if  any  one  should  wish  to  investigate 
the  Other  parts,  he  will  find  that,  in  every  respect,  the  nature 
of  man  has  much  the  same  foundation  as  the  ark. 

*  Qenesis  vi.  14.    The  word  in  our  Bible  in  rooim,  not  nesta. 
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Why  does  God  oommand  the  ark  to  be  smeared  with  pitch, 
both  on  the  inside  and  on  the  outside  ?* 

4.  Pitch  is  so  called  by  reason  of  its  bird-lime  like  tenadty, 
because  it  glues  together  whatever  was  disunited  before,  so  as 
to  form  one  indissoluble  and  indivisible  joint.  For  everything 
which  is  held  together  by  bird-lime  is  immediately  held  to  a 
natural  union ;  but  our  body  being  composed  of  many  parts  is 
united  on  the  outside,  and  is  held  together  by  its  own  proper 
habit,  but  the  previous  habit  of  connection  which  binds  those 
things  together  is  the  soul,  which,  being  situated  in  the  middle, 
penetrates  through  eveiy  part  till  it  reaches  the  smface,  and 
then  is  turned  back  again  from  the  surface  to  the  centre,  so 
that  our  spiritual  nature  is  rolled  up  compactly  in  a  double 
fold,  being  united  in  a  firm  solidity  and  union. 

Therefore  this  ark  is  smeared  with  pitch,  both  on  the  inside 
and  the  outside,  for  the  reason  here  given. 

But  that  ark  which  is  placed  in  the  holy  of  holies,  and  is 
covered  over  with  gold,  is  the  similitude  of  the  world  ap- 
preciable only  by  the  intellect,  as  is  declared  in  the  account 
given  of  it :  since  just  as  there  is  a  world  appreciable  by  the 
intellect  incarnate  in  incorporeal  figures  existing  at  the  same 
time,  consisting  of  a  union  of  all  figures  by  a  certain  invisible 
harmony ;  for,  in  proportion  as  gold  is  a  more  noble  material 
than  pitch,  in  the  same  ratio  is  that  ark,  which  is  in  the  holy 
of  hoUeSy  superior  to  this  one  of  which  we  are  now  speaking. 

And  again,  God  ordained  that  its  measure  should  be  qua- 
drangular, from  a  regard  to  usefulness ;  but  his  object  in  the 
other  ark  was  not  so  much  that  it  should  be  useful  as  that  it 
should  be  exempt  from  all  possibility  of  decay ;  for  the  nature 
of  incorporeal  things,  appreciable  only  by  the  intellect,  is  to  be 
exempt  from  decay,  being  incorruptible  and  permanent  The 
one  ark  is  tossed  to  and  fro  by  the  winds  and  the  waters,  but 
the  other  has  its  station  constantly  in  the  holy  of  holies ;  and 
being  stable  it  is  akin  to  divine  nature,  as  the  other,  which  is 
tossed  about  in  every  direction,  and  moved  from  one  place  to 
another,  is  akin  to  and  the  emblem  of  oreuted  nature.  Besides 
this,  that  ark  of  the  flood  being,  as  it  were,  an  example  of  cor- 
ruptiou,  is  raised  on  high,  but  the  other,  which  is  in  the  holy 
of  holies,  imitates  the  incorruptible  condition  of  eternity 

•  Qeneiifl  vi.  14. 
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Why  did  God  give  the  measures  of  the  ark  in  the  following 
manner ;  the  length  to  he  of  three  hundred  cuhits,  and  the 
hreadth  thereof  to  he  fiftj  cuhits,  and  the  height  to  he  thirty 
cuhits :  and  ahove  it  was  to  he  raised  to  a  point  in  one  cnhit, 
hemg  hrought  together  gradually  like  an  ohelisk  ?  * 

6.  It  was  necessary  that  so  vast  a  work  should  he  con- 
structed in  conformity  with  literal  directions,  in  order  that  so 
many  animals,  some  of  them  of  vast  size,  should  he  received 
into  it,  as  indviduals  of  each  class  were  introduced  with  the 
food  necessary  for  them ;  hut  if  the  matter  is  considered  pro- 
perly with  reference  to  its  symholical  meaning,  then,  for  the 
comprehension  of  the  formation  of  our  hody,  we  shall  require 
to  make  use  not  of  the  quantity  of  cuhits,  but  of  the  certain 
principles  and  proportions  which  are  observed  in  them. 

But  the  proportions  which  are  contained  in  them  are  of 
sixfold,  and  double,  and  other  portions  are  added.  For  three 
hundred  is  six  times  as  many  as  fifty,  and  ten  times  as  many 
as  thirty ;  and  again  fifty  is  by  two  thirds  a  larger  number  than 
thirty.  Such  then  are  also  the  proportions  of  the  body ;  for  if 
any  one  should  choose  to  investigate  the  matter  and  inquire 
into  it  carefully  in  all  its  points,  he  will  find  that  man  is 
made  in  an  exact  proportion  of  measurement,  neither  being 
too  long  or  too  little ;  and  if  a  string  be  let  down  from  his 
head  to  his  feet,  he  will  find  that  to  reach  that  distance  it 
requires  a  string  six  times  as  long  as  the  width  of  his  chest, 
and  ten  times  as  long  as  the  depth  of  his  ribs  and  thei  r 
breadth  as  a  second  part  of  depth  added  thereto.  Such  is  tlie 
certain  proportion,  received  in  accordance  with  nature,  of  the 
human  body  formed  on  exact  measurement  of  the  most  excel- 
lently made  men,  who  are  incorrect  neither  in  the  way  of 
excess  nor  of  defect 

But  again,  it  was  with  great  wisdom  and  propriety  that  God 
ordained  the  summit  to  be  completed  in  cue  cubit ;  for  the 
upper  part  of  the  ark  imitates  the  unity  of  the  boidy ;  the 
head  being  forsooth  as  the  citadel  of  the  king,  having  for  its 
inhabitant  the  chief  of  all,  the  intellect. 

But  those  parts  which  are  below  the  head  are  divided  into 
separate  portions,  as  for  instance  into  the  hands,  and  in  an 
especial  decree  into  the  lower  parts,  since  the  thighs,  and  legs, 

*  Gkneait  vi.  1 6. 
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and  feet  are  all  kept  distinct  from  one  another,  therefore  who- 
ever should  wish  to  understand  these  matters,  on  the  prin- 
ciple which  I  have  pointed  out,  will  easily  comprehend  the 
analogy  of  the  cubits  as  I  haye  related  it 

But  above  all  tilings  he  must  not  be  ignorant  that  eacH  of 
these  different  numbers  of  cubits  has  separately  a  certain  ne- 
cessary proportion  and  principle,  beginning  with  the  first, 
those  m  the  length  of  the  ark.  Therefore  in  its  length  it  is 
composed  of  three  hundred  units,  placed  next  to  one  another 
in  continuation,  according  to  the  augmentation  of  units,  from 
these  twenty-four  numbers,  one,  two,  three,  four,  five,  dz, 
seven,  eight,  nine,  ten,  eleven,  twelve,  thirteen,  fourteen, 
fifteen,  sixteen,  seventeen,  eighteen,  nineteen,  twenty,  twenty- 
one,  twenty-two,  twenty-three,  twenty-four.  But  the  twenty- 
fourth  number  is  above  all  others  a  natural  number,  being 
distributed  among  the  hours  of  day  and  night,  and  also  among 
the  characters  of  language,*  and  literal  speech ;  and  it  is  also  com- 
pounded of  three  cubes,  being  complete,  full,  and  compacted 
in  equality. 

For  the  number  three  constantly  exhibits,  as  belonging  to 
itself,  the  first  equality  of  all,  having  a  beginning,  and  a  mid- 
dle, and  an  end,  all  of  which  are  equal  to  one  another ;  and 
eight  is  the  first  cube,  because  it  again  has  declared  its  first 
equality  with  the  rest. 

But  the  number  twenty-four  has  likewise  a  great  number  of 
other  virtues,  since  it  is  the  substance  of  tho  number  three 
hundrod,  as  has  been  alroady  nointed  out ;  this  then  is  its  first 
virtue ;  and  it  has  another,  smce  it  is  compoundefl  of  twelve 
quadrangular  figures,  joined  to  one  another  by  a  continuous 
unity;  and  besides  of  two  long  figures,  and  twelve  double 
figures,  being  forsooth  compounded  of  twos  separately  increased 
by  two  and  two. 

Therefore  the  angular  numbers  which  make  up  together  the 
twelve  quadrangular  figures  are  these ;  one,  three,  five,  seven, 
nine,  eleven,  thirteen,  fifteen,  seventeen,  nineteen,  twenty-one, 
and  twenty-three ;  but  the  quadrangular  figure  combines  the 
following  numbers,  one,  four,  nine,  sixteen,  twenty-five, 
thirty-six,  forty-nine,  sixty-four,  eighty-one,  a  hundred,  a 
liuiidred  and  twenty-one,  and  a  hundred  and  twenty-four. 

*  Ha  in  referriDg  to  the  Qreek  alphabet,  which  conaiats  of  twenty- 
four  letters. 
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But  those  angular  numbers  whioh  compose  the  other  long 
figures  are  these ;  one,  four,  six,  eight,  ten,  twelre,  fourteen, 
sixteen,  eighteen,  twenty,  twenty-two,  twenty-four,  being 
twelve  in  all ;  and  after  these  come  the  compound  numbers, 
two,  six,  twelve,  twenty,  thirty,  forty-two,  fifty-six,  seventy-two, 
ninety,  a  hundred  and  ten,  a  hundred  and  thirty-two,  and  a 
hundred  and  fifty-six;  being  also  twelve.  And  if  you  put 
together  the  twelve  quadrangular  figures,  you  will  find  a  hun- 
dred and  forty-four,  and  if  you  add  the  other  twelve  long 
figures,  you  will  find  a  hundred  and  fifty-six ;  and  from  the 
combination  of  the  two  you  will  get  the  number  three  hundred, 
and  the  concord  of  full,  and  complete,  and  perfect  nature 
rising  up  to  tha  equal  and  infinite  harmony  ;  for  a  complete  and 
perfect  nature  is  the  maker  of  equality,  according  to  the 
nature  of  a  triangle ;  but  the  equal  and  the  infinite  are  the 
factors  of  inequality,  according  to  the  composition  of  the  other 
long  figure. 

But  the  universe  consists  of  a  combination  of  equality  and 
inequality,  on  which  account  the  Creator  himself,  even  amid 
the  destruction  of  all  earthly  things,  placed  a  sort  of  fixed 
pattern  of  stability  in  the  ark. 

This  then  is  enough  to  say  about  the  number  three  hundred. 
We  must  now  proceed  to  speak  of  the  fifty  cubits,  on  the  fol- 
lowing principle ;  for  in  the  first  place  it  is  composed  of  the 
right  angle  of  the  quadrangular  figures ;  for  a  right  angle  is 
compounded  of  three,  four,  and  five  ;  and  the  square  of  these 
is  nine,  sixteen,  and  twenty-five,  the  sum  total  of  which  when 
added  together  is  fifty ;  in  the  second  place,  the  perfect 
number  fifty  is  composed  of  these  four  triangles  linked  toge- 
ther, one,  three,  six,  ten;  and  again  of  Uiese  four  equal 
quadrangles  also  united  together,  one,  four,  nine,  sixteen ; 
therefore  these  triangles  when  collected  together  make  twenty ; 
and  the  quadrandes  make  thirty;  and  twenty  and  thirty 
added  together  make  fifty. 

But  if  the  triangle  and  the  quadrangle  are  added  together, 
they  make  a  heptangular  figure :  so  that  it  is  contained  by  its 
virtue  in  the  number  of  fifty,  that  diyine  and  holy  number  ;  to 
which  the  prophet  had  regard  when  he  proclaimed  the  jubilee 
festival ;  and  d^ie  whole  of  Uie  jubilee  year  is  free  and  a  deliverer^ 

The  third  theorem  is  three  triangles  beginning  with  the 
unit,  connected  together  in  a  continuous  series,  and  three 
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cubes  beginning  also  with  the  unit,  and  connected  together  in 
a  similar  manner,  which  together  make  fifty  ;  the  examples  of 
the  first  are  one,  four,  and  nine,  which  make  fourteen  ;  the  ex- 
amples of  the  second  are,  one,  eight,  and  twentj-seyen,  which 
together  make  thirty-six ;  and  the  sum  total  of  the  two  when 
added  together  is  fifty. 

Again,  thirty  is  in  an  especial  manner  a  natural  number,  for 
as  in  the  series  of  units  the  number  three  is,  so  is  the  number 
thirty  in  the  series  of  decimals  ;  and  that  makes  up  the  cycle 
of  the  moon,  being  the  collection  of  separate  months  in  full 
delineation  ;  secondly,  it  is  composed  of  four  numbers,  which  are 
united  in  the  continual  series  of  these  quadrangular  figures, 
one,  four,  nine,  and  sixteen,  which  together  make  up  thirty ; 
on  which  account  it  was  not  without  some  foundation  and 
sufficient  reason  that  Heraclitus  called  that  number  *'  genera- 
tion," when  he  said :  a  man  in  thirty  years  from  the  time  of 
his  birth  can  become  a  grandfather,  inasmuch  as  he  arriyes  at 
the  age  of  puberty  in  his  fourteenth  year,  at  which  age  he  is 
capable  of  becoming  a  |ather ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  his 
offspring  arrives  at  the  birth,  and  again  in  fifteen  years  more 
begets  another  offspring  like  himself;  and  out  of  these  names 
of  grandfathers,  fathers,  and  sons,  as  also  out  of  the  names  of 
grandmothers,  mothers,  and  daughters,  a  (generation  complete 
iu  its  ofispring  is  produced. 

What  is  the  meaning  of  a  door  in  the  side :  for  he  says, 
"  Thou  shalt  make  a  door  in  the  side  ?  '*  * 

6.  That  door  in  the  side  very  plainly  betokens  a  human 
building,  which  he  has  becomingly  indicated  by  calling  it,  '*  iu 
the  side,"  by  which  door  all  the  excrements  of  dung  are  cast 
out.  In  truth,  as  Socrates  says,  whether  because  he  learnt  it 
from  Moses  or  because  he  was  influenced  by  the  facts  them- 
selves, the  Creator,  having  due  regard  to  the  decency  of  our 
lK)dy,  has  placed  the  exit  and  passage  of  the  different  ducts  of 
the  body  back  out  of  the  reach  of  the  sense,,  in  order  that 
while  getting  rid  of  the  fetid  portions  of  bile,  we  might  not  bo 
disgusted  by  beholding  the  full  appearance  of  our  excrements. 
Therefore  he  has  surrounded  that  passage  by  tlie  back  and 
posteriors,  which  project  out  like  hills,  as  also  the  buttocks  arj 
made  soft  for  other  objects. 

*  Qeneaia  vi.  1 0. 
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Why  has  he  said  that  the  lower  part  of  the  ark  was  to  be 
made  with  two  and  with  three  stories?* 

7.  He  has  here  admirably  indicated  the  receptacles  of  food, 
calling  them  the  inner  parts  of  the  house ;  since  food  is  corrup- 
tible, and  what  is  corruptible  belongs  to  the  inward  part,  be- 
•  cause  it  is  borne  downwards,  since  some  small  portions  of 
meat  and  drink  which  we  take  are  borne  upwards,  but  the 
greater  part  is  secreted  and  cast  out  into  dung ;  and  the  intes- 
tines have  been  made  in  two  and  in  three  stories,  because  of  the 
providence  of  the  Creator  in  order  to  supply  abundant  support 
to  his  creatures ;  for  if  he  had  made  the  receptacles  of  food 
and  its  passage  having  a  direct  communication  between  the 
bowels  and  the  buttocks,  some  awkward  circumstances  must 
have  taken  place  ;  in  the  first  place  there  would  have  been  a 
frequent  deficiency,  and  want  and  hunger,  and  sudden 
evacuations  also  arising  from  divers  unseasonable  events ;  in 
the  second  place  there  would  have  been  an  immense  hunger, 
for  when  the  receptacles  are  emptied,  it  is  inevitable  that  hun- 
ger and  thirst  must  immediately  supervene,  like  absolute  mis- 
tresses in  difficulty  from  pregnancy,  and  then  it  follows  also 
that  the  pleasant  appetite  for  food  must  be  perverted  into 
greediness  and  into  an  unphilosophical  state ;  for  nothing  is 
80  very  inconvenient  as  for  the  bellv  to  be  empty. 

And  in  the  third  place,  there  will  be  death  waiting  at  the 
door ;  since  those  persons  must  speedily  be  overtaken  by  death 
who  the  very  moment  that  they  have  done  eating  begin  again 
to  be  hungry,  and  the  moment  that  they  have  drunk  are  again 
thirsty,  and  who  before  they  are  thoroughly  filled  are  again 
evacuated  and  oppressed  by  hunger ;  but  owing  to  the  long 
coils  and  windings  of  the  bowels  we  are  delivered  from  all 
feelings  of  hunger,  from  all  greediness,  and  from  being  prema- 
turely overtaken  by  death ;  for  while  the  food  which  has  been 
taken  remains  within  us,  not  for  such  a  time  only  as  the  dis* 
tance  to  be  passed  requires,  but  for  so  long  as  was  necessary 
for  us,  a  change  in  it  is  effected ;  since  by  the  pressure  to 
which  it  is  subjected,  the  strength  of  the  food  is  extracted  in 
the  first  instance  in  the  belly ;  then  it  is  warmed  in  the  liver, 
and  drawn  out ;  after  that  whatever  predominant  flavour  there 
was  is  emitted  upwards  to  the  separate  parts,  in  the  case  of 
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boj8  in  order  to  contribute  to  their  growth,  and  in  the  case  of 
full-grown  men  to  add  to  their  strength ;  and  then  nature,  col- 
lecting the  remaining  portions  into  dung  and  excrement,  casts 
them  out 

Therefore  a  great  deal  of  time  is  necessarily  required  for  the 
arrangement  of  so  many  and  such  important  afiBurs,  nature 
effecting  its  operations  without  difficulty  by  perseyerance.         * 

Moreover  t&e  ark  itself  appears  to  me  to  be  very  fitly  com- 
pared to  the  human  body ;  for  as  nature  is  exceedingly  prolific 
of  living  creatures,  for  that  very  reason  it  has  prepared  an 
opposite  receptacle  similar  to  the  earth  for  the  creatures  cor- 
rupted and  destroyed  by  the  flood ;  for  whatever  was  alive  and 
supported  on  the  earth,  the  ark  now  bore  within  itself  in  a 
more  general  manner,  and  on  that  account  Qod  ordained  it, 
being  borne  upon  the  waters  as  it  was,  to  be  as  it  were  like  the 
earth,  a  mother  and  a  nurse,  and  to  exhibit  the  fathers  of  the 
subsequent  race  as  if  pregnant  with  it,  together  with  the  sun 
and  moon,  and  the  remaining  multitude  of  the  stars,  and  all 
the  host  of  heaven  ;  because  men  beholding  by  means  of  that 
which  was  made  by  art,  a  comparison  and  analogy  to  the  human 
body,  might  in  that  manner  be  more  manifestly  taught,  for 
this  was  the  cause  of  the  various  disputes  among  mankind ; 
since  there  is  nothing  which  has  so  much  contributed  to  keep 
man  in  a  servile  condition  as  the  essential  humours  of  the 
body,  and  the  defects  which  arise  in  consequence  of  them,  and 
most  especially  the  vicious  pleasures  and  desires. 

Why  does  he  say  that  the  deluge  will  be  to  the  corrupting  of  all 
flesh  in  which  there  is  the  breath  of  life  beneath  the  heaven?* 

8.  One  may  almost  say  that  what  he  had  previously  spoken 
in  riddles  he  has  now  made  plain ;  for  there  was  no  other 
cause  for  the  corruption  of  mankind,  except  that,  being  slaves 
to  pleasure  and  to  desire,  they  did  eveiything,  and  were 
anxious  about  everything  for  tlmt  reason  only ;  moreover  they 
passed  a  life  of  extreme  misery. 

But  he  added  also,  in  a  very  natural  manner,  the  place 
where  the  breath  of  life  is,  using  the  expression,  "  under  hea- 
ven," because  forsooth  there  are  living  beings  also  in  heaven ; 
for  a  happy  body  has  not  been  made  out  of  a  heavenly  sub- 
stance, as  if  in  truth  it  had  received  some  peculiar  and  admi- 
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rable  condition,  superior  to  that  of  other  living  creatures,  but 
heaven  appears  to  have  been  made  especially  worthy  of  and  for 
the  sake  of  these  admirable  and  divine  living  beings,  all  of 
tvhich  are  intellectual  spirits ;  so  that  they  give  a  share  and 
participation  in  themselves  and  in  the  essence  of  vitality  even 
to  the  creatures  which  exist  upon  the  earth,  and  give  life  to 
all  those  which  are  capable  of  receiving  it. 

Why  does  he  say,  all  things  which  existed  npon  the  earth  shall 
be  consumed  ;  for  what  sin  con  the  beasts  commit?* 

0.  In  the  first  place,  as,  when  a  sovereign  is  slain  in  battle 
the  military  valour  of  the  kingdom  is  also  crushed,  so  also  he 
now  has  thought  it  reasonable  that  when  the  whole  human 
race,  bearing  analogy  to  a  sovereign,  is  destroyed,  he  should 
also  destroy  simultaneously  with  it  the  species  of  beasts  like- 
wise, on  which  account  also  in  pestilences  the  beasts  die  first, 
and  especially  those  which  are  bred  up  with  and  associate 
with  men,  such  as  dogs  and  similar  animals,  and  afterwards 
the  men  die  too. 

In  the  second  place,  as,  when  the  head  is  cut  off,  no  one 
blames  nature  if  the  other  portions  of  the  body  also,  numerous 
and  important  as  they  are,  are  destroyed  along  with  it,  so  too 
now  no  one  can  find  fault  with  anything,  since  man  is  as  it 
were  the  head  and  chief  of  all  animals,  and  when  he  is  de- 
stroyed it  is  not  at  all  strange  if  all  the  rest  of  the  beasts  are 
destroyed  also  along  with  him. 

In  the  third  place,  animals  were  originally  mode,  not  for 
their  own  sakes,  as  hos  been  said  by  the  philosophers,  but  in 
order  to  do  service  to  mankind,  and  for  tneir  use  and  glory ; 
therefore  it  is  very  reasonable  that  when  those  beings  are  de- 
stroyed for  the  sake  of  whom  they  had  their  existence,  they 
also  should  be  deprived  of  life,  and  this  is  the  reason  of  this 
assertion  in  its  literal  sense ;  but  with  respect  to  its  hidden 
meaning  we  may  say,  when  the  soul  is  exposed  to  a  deluge 
from  the  overflow  of  vices,  and  is  in  a  manner  stifled  by  them, 
those  portions  also  which  are  on  the  earth,  the  earthly  parts  I 
mean  of  the  body,  must  of  necessity  likewise  perish  along  with 
it ;  for  life  passed  in  wickedness  is  death ;  the  eyes  tliough 
they  see  perish,  inasmuch  as  they  see  wrongly ;  the  ears  also 
though  they  hear  perish,  inasmuch  as  they  hear  wrongly  ;  and 
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the  whole  body  of  the  senses  perishes,  inasmuch  as  they  are  all 
exercised  wrongly. 

What  is  the  meaning  of  the  expression,  I  will  set  up  my 
treaty  with  you?* 

10.  In  the  first  place,  he  here  warns  us  that  no  man  is  the 
inheritor  of  the  divine  substance,  except  him  who  is  endowed 
with  virtue ;  since  the  inheritance  of  men  is  possessed  ^hen 
they  themselves  are  no  longer  in  existence,  but  when  they  are 
dead ;  but  as  God  is  everlasting  he  gprants  a  participation  in 
his  inheritance  to  wise  men,  rejoicing  at  their  entering  into 
possession  of  it ;  for  he  who  has  entered  into  possession  of 
everything  is  in  want  of  nothing,  but  they  who  are  in  distress 
from  a  want  of  all  things  are  in  the  possession  of  no  portion 
of  truth. 

And  on  this  account  God,  showing  himself  fevourable  to  the 
virtuous,  bouofits  them,  bestowing  on  them  those  things  of 
which  they  have  need. 

In  the  second  place,  he  bestows  on  the  wise  man  a  certain 
and  more  ample  inheritance  ;  for  he  does  not  say,  I  will  set  up 
my  treaty  for  you,  but  with  you  ;  that  is  to  say,  you  ai'e  your- 
self a  just  and  true  treaty,  which  I  will  set  up  for  the  race 
endued  with  reason,  who  have  need  of  virtue,  for  a  possession 
and  a  glory  to  them. 

Why  does  he  say  :  "  Enter  thou  and  all  thy  house  into  the 
ark,  because  I  have  seen  that  tliou  art  a  just  man  before  me  iu 
that  generation  ?  **  f 

11.  In  the  first  place,  certain  faith  receives  approbation, 
inasmuch  as  for  the  sake  of  one  man  who  is  just  and  worthy 
many  men  are  saved  by  reason  of  their  relationship  to  him ; 
as  is  the  case  too  with  sailors  and  armies,  when  the  one  have 
a  good  captain  and  the  others  an  excellent  and  skilful  general. 

In  the  second  place,  he  extols  the  just  man  with  praise,  who 
thus  acquires  virtues,  not  for  himself  alone,  but  also  for  his 
whole  family,  which  in  this  way  deserves  safety.  And  it  is 
with  peculiar  propriety  that  this  expression  is  added,  namely, 
**  I  have  seen  that  thou  art  a  just  mau  before  me ;  *  for  men 
approve  of  the  life  of  any  one  upon  one  principle,  and  God  on 
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quite  a  different  one ;  for  they  judge  by  what  is  risible,  bat  he 
derives  his  tests  from  the  iuTisible  designs  of  the  soul. 

Moreover,  that  is  a  very  remarkable  expression  which  is 
added  as  an  insertion,  namely,  the  one  which  says,  "  I  have 
seen  that  thou  art  a  just  man  in  this  generation;'*  that  he 
might  not  appear  to  condemn  those  who  had  gone  before,  nor 
cut  off  the  luture  hope  of  coming  generations.  This  is  the 
sense  of  the  passage  taken  according  to  the  letter. 

But  if  we  look  at  its  inward  meaning,  when  God  will  save 
the  intellect  of  the  soul,  which  is  the  principal  part  of  the 
man,  that  is  to  say,  the  head  of  the  family,  then  also  he  will 
save  the  whole  family  along  with  him ;  I  mean  all  the  parts, 
and  all  those  who  bear  an  analogy  to  the  parts,  and  to  the 
word  which  is  uttered,  and  to  the  circumstances  of  the  body ; 
for  what  the  intellect  is  in  the  soul,  that  also  is  the  soul  in  the 
body.  All  the  parts  of  the  soul  are  in  good  condition,  owing 
to  the  result  of  counsels,  and  all  its  famuy  derives  the  benefit 
along  with  it  But  when  the  whole  soul  is  in  a  good  condition, 
then  also  its  habitation  is  asain  found  to  be  benefited  by  its 
advantages,  thitt  is  to  say,  the  body  is  benefited  by  purity  of 
morals  and  sobriety,  those  overstrained  desires  which  are  the 
causes  of  diseases  being  cut  oS, 

Why  does  he  order  seven  of  each  of  the  clean  animals,  male 
and  female,  to  be  taken  into  the  ark,  but  of  the  unclean  animals 
only  two,  male  and  female,  in  order  to  preserve  seed  upon  all 
the  earth  ? 

12.  By  divine  ordinance  he  has  asserted  the  number 
seven  to  be  clean,  and  the  number  two  to  be  unclean ;  since 
the  number  seven  is  clean  by  nature,  inasm^uch  as  that  is 
a  virgin  number,  free  from  all  admixture,  and  without  any 
parent.  Nor  does  it  generate  any  thing,  nor  is  it  generated, 
as  each  of  those  numbers  which  are  below  the  number  ten,  on 
account  of  their  similitude  to  the  unit,  because  it  is  uncreated 
and  unbegotten,  and  nothing  is  generated  by  it,  although  it  is 
itself  the  cause  of  creation  and  generation ;  because  it  rouses 
the  virtues  of  all  things  which  are  well-arranged,  for  the  gene- 
ration of  created  beings. 

But  the  number  two  is  not  clean.  In  the  first  place, 
because  it  is  empty,  not  solid;  and  liecause  it  is  not  full, 
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therefore  neither  is  it  clean ;  because  it  is  likewise  the  begin- 
ning of  infinite  immensity  by  reason  of  its  materiality.  It  also 
labours  under  inequality  on  account  of  the  oth^r  long  numbers; 
for  all  the  other  numbers  after  two  which  are  increased  in  a 
twofold  proportion  are  long  numbers.  But  that  which  is  un- 
equal is  not  clean,  as  neither  is  that  which  is  material ;  but 
that  Which  proceeds  from  such  is  fallible  and  inelegant,  being 
destitute  of  the  purity  of  reason  to  conduct  it  to  completeness 
and  perfection ;  and  it  conducts  it  to  such  by  its  own  intrinsic 
power,  and  by  songs  of  harmony  and  equality. 

This  is  enough  to  say  on  the  physical  part  of  the  subject;  it 
remains  for  us  to  speak  of  its  mund  bearings. 

The  irrational  parts  of  our  soul  which  are  destitute  of 
intellect  are  divided  into  seven ;  that  is  to  say,  into  the  five 
senses,  and  the  vocal  organ,  and  the  seminal  organ.  Now 
these  in  a  man  endued  with  virtue  are  all  clean,  and  by  nature 
feminine,  inasmuch  as  they  belong  to  the  irrational  species ; 
but  to  a  man  who  has  come  into  full  possession  of  his  inherit- 
ance they  are  masculine ;  for  men  endued  with  virtue  are  also 
tlie  parents  of  the  virtue  of  counsel  to  themselve^  the  best  part  of 
them  not  permitting  them  to  come  to  the  external  senses  in  a 
precipitate  and  unbridled  manner,  but  repressing  them  and 
leading  them  back  to  right  reason. 

But  in  the  wicked  man  there  exists  a  twofold  wickedness ; 
since  the  unjust  man  is  full  of  doubts  and  perplexities,  as  a 
hesitating  person,  mingliug  things  which  ought  not  to  be  mixed, 
and  connecting  them  wiUi  ouo  another,  confounding  Uioso 
things  which  may  very  easily  be  kept  separate.  Such  are 
those  passions  which  imbue  the  soul  with  some  particular 
colour,  like  a  man  spotted  and  leprous  in  body,  the  originally 
sound  counsel  being  infected  and  contaminated  by  that  which 
is  destructive  and  fatal.  But  the  principle  of  the  entrance  and 
of  the  custody  of  animals  is  added  in  a  natural  manner ;  for 
he  says,  '*  for  the  sake  of  nourishing  seed."  If  we  take  the 
expression  according  to  the  letter,  inasmuch  as,  although 
particular  individuals  may  be  destroyed,  still  at  least  a  race  is 
preserved  to  be  the  seed  of  future  generations ;  forsooth  that 
the  intention  of  God,  conceived  at  the  formation  of  Uie  world, 
might  remain  for  ever  and  ever  unextinguishable,  the  difiereat 
races  of  creatures  being  preserved. 
But  if  we  regard  the  inward  meaning  of  the  words,  it  is 
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necessary  that  in  the  irrational  parts  of  the  soul,  likewise, 
there  should  he  motions  which  aro  clean,  as  certain  seminal 
principles,  although  the  animals  themselves  are  not  clean; 
since  the  nature  of  mankind  is  capable  of  admitting  contrarieties, 
for  instance,  virtue  and  wickedness ;  each  of  which  he  deline- 
ated at  the  creation  of  the  world,  by  the  tree  bearing  the  name 
of  the  tree  of  knowledge  of  good  and  evil.  Forsooth  our 
intellect,  in  which  there  is  both  knowledge  and  intelligence, 
comprehends  both  good  and  evil;  but  good  is  akin  to  the 
number  seven,  and  evil  is  the  brother  of  duality. 

oMloreover,  the  law  of  wisdom,  which  abounds  in  beautj,  says 
expressly  and  carefully,  that  seed  is  to  be  nourished,  not  in 
one  place  only,  but  in  all  the  earth,  both  naturally,  in  the  first 
instance,  and  also  morally,  in  its  peculiar  sense ;  because  it  is 
very  natural,  and  suitable  to  the  character  of  Qod,  to  cause 
that  which  in  all  parts  and  divisions  of  the  world  is  said  again 
to  be  the  seed  of  living  beings,  to  fill  places  which  have  been 
evacuated  a  second  time  with  similar  creatures,  by  a  repeated 
generation ;  and  not  altogether  to  desert  our  body,  inasmuch 
as  it  is  an  earthly  substance,  as  if  it  were  a  thing  deserted  by 
and  void  of  all  principle  of  life. 

Since,  if  we  practise  the  drinking  of  wines  and  the  eating  of 
meats,  and  indulge  in  the  ardent  desire  of  the  female,  and  in 
short  practise  in  all  things  a  delicate  and  luxurious  life,  we  are 
then  only  the  bearers  of  a  corpse  in  the  body;  but  if  Qod, 
taking  compassion  on  us,  turns  away  the  overfiow  of  vices  and 
renders  the  soul  dry,  he  will  then  begin  to  make  the  body 
living,  and  to  animate  it  with  a  purer  soul,  the  governing 
principle  of  which  is  wisdom. 

Why,  after  the  entrance  of  Noah  into  the  ark,  did  seven  days 
elapse,  after  which  the  deluge  came?*** 

18.  The  kind  Saviour  of  the  world  allows  a. space  for  the 
repentance  of  sinners,  in  order  that  when  they  see  the  ark 
placed  in  front  of  them  as  a  sort  of  type,  made  with  respect  to 
the  then  present  time,  and  when  they  see  all  the  different 
kihds  of  living  creatures  shut  up  in  it  which  the  earth  used  to 
bear  on  its  surface,  according  to  its  parts  adapted  to  the 
different  species,  they  might  believe  the  predictions  of  the 
deluge  which  had  been  made  to  them,  so  that,  fearing  total 
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destruction  abore  all  thingB,  thej  might  be  speedily  conyerted, 
destrojing  and  eradicating  all  their  iniqoitj  and  wickedness. 

In  the  second  place,  this  language  is  a  most  manifest  repre- 
sentation of  the  exceeding  great  abundance  of  the  kind  mercy 
of  the  beneficent  Saviour,  by  destroying  the  wickedness  oif 
many  yoars,  which  from  the  time  of  their  birth  to  old  age  has 
extended  itself  over  their  conduct  in  those  persons  who  practise 
penitence  for  a  few  days,  for  the  divine  nature  forgets  all  evil 
and  is  a  lover  of  virtue.  When  therefore  it  beholds  iiEdthful 
virtue  in  the  soul,  it  gives  it  honour  in  a  wonderful  degree,  in 
order,  in  the  first  place,  to  take  away  all  kinds  of  evil  which 
impend  over  it  from  its  sins.  % 

In  the  third  place,  the  number  of  seven  days  after  the 
entrance  of  Noah  into  the  ark,  during  which  the  command  of 
God  kept  off  the  flood,  is  a  recollection  of  the  creation  of  the 
world,  the  birthday  festival  of  which  is  kept  on  the  seventh 
day,  showing  manifestly  the  authority  of  the  Father;  just  as 
if  he  were  to  say,  **  I  am  the  Creator  of  the  world,  commanding 
things  to  exist  which  have  no  existence ;  and  at  the  same  time 
I  am  he  who  am  now  about  to  destroy  the  world  vnth  a  great 
flood.  But  the  original  cause  of  the  creation  of  the  world  was 
the  goodness  which  is  in  me,  and  my  kindness ;  and  the  canse 
of  its  impending  destruction  is  the  ingratitude  and  impiety  of 
those  persons  who  have  been  loaded  by  benefits  by  me.** 

Therefore  he  causes  an  interval  of  seven  days,  in  order  that 
the  unbelieving  may  remember,  and  that  those  who  have 
abandoned  their  faith  in  the  Parent  of  the  world  may  in  a 
suppliant  spirit  return  to  the  Creator  of  all  things,  and  so  may 
enti'cat  him  again  that  his  works  may  be  everlasting ;  and  that 
they  may  offer  their  entreaty,  not  with  mouth  and  tongue,  but 
rather  with  the  heart  of  amendment  and  penitence. 

Why  did  the  rain  of  the  deluge  last  forty  days  and  an  equal 
number  of  nights  ?* 

14.  In  the  first  place,  the  word  day  is  used  in  a  double 
sense.  The  one  meaning  that  time  which  is  from  morning  to 
evening,  that  is  to  say,  from  the  first  rising  of  the  sun  in  the 
east  to  his  sinking  in  the  west.  Therefore  they  who  make 
defiuitions,  say,  "  That  is  day,  as  long  as  the  sun  shines  on 
the  earth." 
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In  another  sense,  the  word  day  Ut  used  of  the  day  and  night 
together.  And  in  this  sense  we  say  that  a  month  consists  of 
thirty  days,  combining  tosether  and  computing  the  period  of 
night  in  the  same  calculation. 

These  premises  having  been  first  laid  down  thus,  I  say  that 
the  word  now  spoken  of  has  not  been  incorrectly  employed, 
inasmuch  as  it  implies  forty  days  and  forty  nights ;  but  is  also 
80  used  in  order  to  suggest  a  double  number  determined  for  the 
generation  of  mankind,  namely,  forty  and  eighty,  as  many 
men  skilled  in  medicine,  and  indeed  also  in  physical  science, 
^▼e  suggested ;  but  it  is  especially  described  in  the  sacred  law, 
which  was  to  them  also  the  first  principle  of  natural  science. 

Since  therefore  destruction  was  on  the  point  of  overwhelming 
all  men  and  women  every  where  on  account  of  the  excessive 
combination  of  iniquities  and  quarrels,  the  Judge  of  all  con- 
sidered it  becominff  to  allot  an  equal  time  to  their  destruction 
to  that  which  he  nad  consumed  in  the  original  creation  of 
nature  and  to  the  work  of  giving  life  to  the  world ;  for  the 
principle  of  procreation  is  the  perseverance  of  seed  in  the 
different  parts;  but  it  was  necessary  to  honour  the  male  creature 
with  pure  light,  which  knows  not  the  shade ;  but  the  woman 
had  a  mixture  in  her  body  of  night  and  darkness. 

Therefore,  in  the  creation  of  the  whole  worlds  the  excess  of 
the  male  or  the  unequal  number,  beinff  composed  of  unity, 
becomes  the  parent  of  square  numbers ;  but  the  woman  who  is 
an  unequal  number,  being  compounded  of  duality,  becomes  the 
parent  of  other  long  numbers.  Moreover,  thd  square  is 
splendour  and  light  combining  together  by  the  equality  of  the 
sides;  but  the  other  numbers  being  long  necessarily  exhibit 
night  and  darkness  by  reason  of  their  inequality,  since  that 
which  is  in  excess  throws  a  shade  over  that  which  lies  beneath 
the  excess. 

In  the  second  place,  the  number  forty  is  the  produce  of 
many  virtues,  as  has  been  suggested  in  another  place.  It  is 
also  often  used  for  the  judgment  of  legislation,  both  with 
reference  t6  those  persons  wh6  have  done  any  thing  rightly 
deserving  of  praise  and  honour,  and  also  with  reference  to 
those  who  on  account  of  their  sins  meet  with  reproaches  and 
punishinenta;  so  that  it  is  superfluous  to  adduce  proofs  to 
demonstrate  what  is  evident 

What  is  the  meaning  of  the  expression,  **  I  will  destroy 
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every  living  subsUnoe  that  I  have  made  from  off  the  face  of 
the  earth  ?"t 

15.  Do  you  not  all  shrink  back  in  astonishment  when  70a 
hear  these  words,  by  reason  of  the  beauty  of  the  sentence  ?  for 
he  has  not  said,  "  destroy  from  the  earth,"  but  *'  from  the  face 
of  the  earth,*'  that  is  to  say  from  its  surface ;  in  order,  that  is, 
that  in  the  lowest  depth  of  the  earth  the  vital  efficacy  of  all 
seeds  might  be  preserved  unhurt,  and  free  from  all  injury 
which  could  possibly  bring  damage  to  it;  since  the  Creator 
was  not  forgetful  of  his  original  design,  but  destroys  .those 
only  who  come  in  his  way,  and  who  move  only  on  the  surface 
of  the  earth,  but  leaves  the  roots  in  the  depth,  in  order  to 
produce  the  generation  of  other  causes. 

Moreover,  that  expression,  "I  will  destroy,"  was  also 
vnritten  by  divine  inspiration;  for  it  happens  that  if  we 
remove  the  letters  which  require  to  be  removed,  the  whole 
table  for  the  reception  of  letters  remains  the  same.  By  which 
he  proves  that  he  will  destroy  the  fickle  generation  on  account 
of  their  impiety,  but  the  conversation  and  essence  of  the 
human  race  he  will  preserve  for  ever  and  ever  to  be  the  seed  of' 
future  generations.  And  what  follows  agrees  vnth  this,  since 
to  the  expression,  *'  I  will  destroy,"  this  other  is  also  added,  all 
natural  existence,  every  thing  which  exists,  or  rises  upon  the 
earth;  but  existence  is  the  destruction  of  the  opposite  cha- 
racteristics; and  that  which  is  dissolved  loses  quality,  but 
retains  body  and  materiality.  This  b  the  letter  of  what  is 
said. 

But  in  the  inward  meaning,  the  flood  is  symbolically  repre- 
sentative of  spiritual  dissolution.  When  therefore  by  the 
grace  of  the  Father  we  desire  to  throw  away  and  to  vrash  off 
all  sensible  and  corporeal  qualities  by  which  the  intellect  was 
infected  as  by  swelling  sores,  then  the  muddy  slime  is  got  rid 
of  as  by  a  deluge,  sweet  waters  and  wholesome  fountains 
supervening. 

Why  does  he  say :  **  Noah  did  every  thing  which  the  Lord 
commanded  (or  ordered)  him?*'t 

10.  ^  noble  panegyric  for  the  just  man.  In  tne  first  place, 
because  with  an  ingenuous  mind  and  a  purpose  full  of  affection 
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'  towards  God  he  performed,  not  a  part  of  what  he  had  been 
commanded,  but  the  whole  of  God*8  commands.  But  the 
second  is  the  more  true  expression,  becanse  he  does  not  choose 
so  much  to  command  as  to  order  him ;  for  masters  command 
their  slaves,  but  friends  order  friends,  and  especially  elder 
friends  order  younger 'ones.  Thel^fore  it  is  a  marvellous  gift 
to  be  found  even  in  the  rank  of  servants,  and  in  the  list  of 
ministers  of  God ;  and  it  is  a  superabundant  excess  of  kind- 
ness for  any  one  to  be  a  beloved  uriend  to  the  most  glorious 
Uncreated  Essence. 

Moreover,  the  sacred  writer  has  here  carefully  employed 
both  names,  the  Lord  God,  as  dedaratoiy  of  his  superior 
powers  of  destroying  and  benefiting,  using  the  word  Lord 
first,  and  placing  the  name  God,  givinff  the  idea  of  bene; 
ficencd,  second ;  since  it  was  a  time  of  judgment  let  the 
name  which  is  the  indication  of  his  destroying  power  come 
first  But  still,  as  he  is  a  kind  and  merciful  king,  he  leaves 
as  relics  the  seminal  elements  by  which  the  vacant  places 
may  be  replenished,  for  which  reason,  at  the  first  beginning 
of  the  account  of  the  creation,  the  expression,  *<  Let  there  be,** 
was  not  an  exterminating  act  of  power,  but  a  beneficent  one. 

Therefore,  at  the  creation,  he  changed  the  appellations  and 
use  of  names ;  but  as  the  name  God  is  an  indication  of  his 
beneficent  power,  the  sacred  writer  has  more  frequently  em- 
ployed that  in  his  account  of  the  creation  of  the  universe, 
but  after  everything  was  perfected  then  he  called  him  Lord, 
in  reference  to  the  creation  itself,  for  this  name  betokens 
royal  power  and  the  ability  to  destroy;  since,  where  the  act 
of  generation  is  Gk>d  is  used  first  in  order,  but  when  punish- 
ment is  spoken  of  the  name  Lord  is  placed  before  the  name 
God. 

Why  did  the  deluge  take  place  in  the  six  hundredth  year  of 
the  life  of  Noah,  and  in  the  seventh  month,  and  on  the  twenty- 
seventh  day  of  the  month  ?*  * 

17.  Perhaps  it  happened  that  the  just  man  was  bom  at 
the  beginning  of  the  month,  at  the  first  beginning  of  the 
commencement  of  that  very  year  which  they  are  accustomed 
to  call  the  sacred  year,  out  of  honour,  otherwise  the  sacred 
historian  would  not  have  been  so  carefully  accurate  in  fixing 
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the  day  and  month  when  the  deluge-  began  to  the  aeyenth 
month  and  the  twenty-seventh  day  of  the  month. 

But,  perhaps,  by  this  minuteness  he  intended  manifestly 
to  indicate  the  precise  time  of  the  Temal  equinox,  for  that 
always  occurs  on  the  twenty-seventh  day  of  the  seventh  month. 

But  why  was  it  that  the  deluge  fell  on  the  day  of  the  vernal 
equinox?  Because  about  that  time  the  birth  and  increase 
of  everything  take  place,  whether  living  creatures  or  plants; 
therefore  the  vengeance  and  punishment  inflicted  brings  with 
it  the  more  terrible  and  dreadful  threats,  as  happening  at  the 
period  of  plenty  and  fertility  of  the  sheaves  of  oom,  and 
indeed,  in  tne  very  midst  of  that  productiveness,  and  bringing 
the  evil  of  utter  destruction  as  a  reproof  of  the  impiety  ci 
those  who  are  exposed  to  the  punishment. 

For  behold,  says  he,  all  nature  contains  its  own  productions 
within  itself  in  the  greatest  abundance,  namely,  wheat  and 
barley,  and  everything  else  which  is  produced  from  seed, 
brought  on  to  complete  generation,  as,  also,  it  begins  to 
generate  the  fruits  of  trees;  but  you,  like  mortals,  corrupt 
its  mercies^  perverting  the  divine  gifts,  and  purposes,  and 
mysteries. 

But  if  the  deluge  had  taken  place  at  the  autumnal  equinox, 
when  there  was  nothing  growing  on  the  earth,  but  when  all 
the  crops  were  collected  into  their  proper  storehouses,  it  would 
not  have,  in  any  degree,  been  looked  upon  as  a  punishment, 
but  rather  as  a  benefit,  as  the  water  would  have  cleansed  the 
plains  and  the  mountains.  But  as  the  first  man  who  was 
produced  out  of  the  earth  was  also  created  at  the  same  season 
of  the-  year,  he  whom  the  divine  writer  calls  Adam,  because 
in  fact  it  was  on  every  account  proper  that  the  gprandfather, 
or  original  parent,  or  father  of  the  human  race,  or  by  what- 
ever name  we  may  choose  to  designate  that  original  founder 
of  our  kind,  should  be  created  at  the  season  of  the  vernal 
equinox, 'When  all  earthly  productions  were  full  of  their  fruit; 
but  the  vernal  equinox  takes  place  in  the  seventh  month, 
which  is  also  called  the  first  in  other  passages,  with  reference 
to  a  different  idea. 

Since,  therefore,  the  first  beginning  of  tlie  generation  of  our 
race,  ofter  the  destruction  caused  by  the  deluge,  commenced 
with  Noah,  men  being  again  sown  and  procreated,  therefore 
he  also  is  recognised  as  resembling  the  first  man  bom  of  the 
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earth,  as  far  as  such  resemblance  or  recognition  is  possible. 
And  the  six  hundredth  year  has  for  its  origin  the  number 
six  ;  and  the  world  was  created  under  the  number  six,  there- 
fore, by  this  same  number  does  he  reprove  the  wicked,  putting 
them  to  shame  because  he  would,  unquestionably,  nerer,  after 
he  had  created  the  universe  by  means  of  the  number  six,  have 
destroyed  all  the  men  who  lived  on  the  earth  under  the  form 
of  six,  if  it  had  not  been  for  tlie  preposterous  excess  of  their 
iniquities. '  For  the  third  power  of  six  and  the  minor  power 
is  the  number  six  hundred,  and  the  mean  between  both  is 
sixty,  since  the  number  ten  more  evidently  represents  the 
likeness  of  unity,  and  the  number  a  hundred  represents  the 
minor  power. 

What  is  the  meanina  of  the  expression,  *'  And  the  foantains 
of  the  deep  were  broken,  and  the  springs  of  heaven  were 
opened  ?•*♦ 

18.  The  literal  meaning  is  plain  enough,  for  it  suggests 
the  two  extremities  of  the  universe,  the  heaven  and  the  earth, 
to  have  met  together  for  the  destruction  of  mortals  deserving 
of  condemnation,  the  waters  ninninff  forth  to  meet  one  another 
from  all  quarters,  for  part  of  them  bubbled  up  from  out  of  the 
earth,  and  part  descended  downwards  from  heaven ;  and  in 
truth,  that  expression  is  very  explicit,  "The  fountains  were 
broken  up,*'  for  when  a  rupture  is  effected. then  the  thing 
confined  rushes  forth  without  any  hindrance. 

But  with  reference  to  the  interior  meaning  of  the  expression 
we  may  as  well  say  this :  the  heaven  is  symbolically  the  hu- 
man intellect,  and  the  earth  is  the  sense  and  body,  therefore 
there  is  great  distress  and  calamity  when  neither  remains,  but 
when  each  threatens  a  secret  attack.  Bat  what  is  the  exact 
meaning  of  my  words  7 

It  often  happens  that  acuteness  of  intellect  exhibits  cunning 
and  wickedness,  and  bears  itself  with  bitterness  in  every  re- 
spect when  the  lusts  of  the  body  are  restrained  and  bridled ; 
but  the  contrary  fact  often  prevails,  and  the  lusts  rejoice  in 
their  opportunities  and  proceed  onward,  gaining  strength  from 
luxury  and  abundance  of  means ;  therefore,  the  gate  of  these 
lusts  IS  the  outward  sense  combined  with  the  body ;  but  when 
the  intellect,  neglecting  outward  circumstances,  is  consistent 

,      •  QmrniM  viL  11. 
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with  itself,  then  the  aeneas  lie  hannlees,  as  if  oompletelj 
^bai|doned ;  bat  when  both  are  united,  the  intellect  in  exert- 
ing all  canning  and  wickedneaai  and  the  bodj  irrigated  with 
all  the  senses  and  gorged  with  every  kind  of  vice  to  satiety, 
then  we  are  exposed  to  a  deloge ;  and  this  is  in  fact  a  great 
deluge,  when  the  streams  of  the  intellect  are  opened  by 
iniquity,  and  folly,  and  greedy  desire,  and  iigostice,  and 
arrogance,  and  impiety,  and  when  the  fountains  of  the  body 
are  opened  by  lost,  and  desire,  and  intemperance,  and  obscenity, 
and  gluttony,  and  lasciTiousness,  with  relations  and  sisters,  and 
all  irremediable  diseases. 

What  is  the  meaning  of  the  expression,  "And  the  Lord  shut 
him  in,  closing  the  doors  of  the  ark  ?  "* 

10.  Since  we  have  said  that  the  structure  of  the  human 
body  is  symbolically  indicated  by  the  ark,  we  must  take  notice, 
also,  that  on  the  outside  this  body  is  enclosed  by  a  liard  and 
dense  skin,  to  be  a  covering  to  all  its  parts ;  for  nature  has 
made  this  as  a  sort  of  coat,  to  prevent  either  cold  or  heat 
from  being  able  to  do  man  injury. 

The  literal  meaning  of  the  expression  is  plain  enough,  for 
the  door  of  the  ark  is  carefully  shut  by  divine  virtue  for  the 
sake  of  security,  lest  the  water  should  enter  in  at  any  part, 
as  it  was  to  be  tossed  about  by  the  waves  for  an  entire  year. 

What  is  the  meaning  of  the  expression,  "  And  the  water 
was  greatly  increased,  and  bore  up  the  ark  which  floated  upon 

the  water  P^t 

20.  The  literal  meaning  is  plain  enough,  but  it  contains  an 
allegorical  reference  to  our  bodies,  which  ought  to  be  borne 
up  as  if  on  the  water,  and  by  fluctuating  with  our  necessities 
to  subdue  hunger  and  thirst,  cold  and  heat,  by  which  it  is 
agitated,  disturbed,  and  kept  in  motion. 

Why  did  the  water  overflow  fifteen  cubits  above  all  the 
highest  mountains  ?^ 

21.  With  respect  to  the  literal  statement  we  must  remark 
that  the  excess  was  not  merely  one  of  fifteen  cubits  above  all 
high  mountains  but  above  those  which  were  a  great  deal  more 

*  QenMia  vii.  16.  f  Qaneais  vii.  17.  X  GknetU  viL  19. 
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lofty  and  hicb  than  some  others ;  therefore  it  was  a  great  deal 
more  than  that  height  above  the  lower  ones. 

Bat  we  must  interpret  this  statement  allegorically ;  for  tbe 
loftier  mountains  shadow  forth  the  senses  in  our  body,  because 
it  has  been  permitted  to  them  to  occupy  the  ahode  of  stabili^ 
in  the  lofty  region  of  our  head.  And  there  are  five  numbers 
of  these,  each  to  be  considered  separately,  so  that  they  amount 
in  all  to  fifteen. 

As,  there  is  the  faculty  of  sight,  the  thing  which  is  visible, 
the  act  of  seeing. 

The  fiiculty  of  hearing,  the  thing  which  is  andible,  and  the 
act  of  hearing. 

The  faculty  of  smelling,  the  thing  which  can  be  smelled, 
and  the  act  of  smelling. 

The  faculty  of  taste,  the  thing  which  can  be  tasted,  and  the 
act  of  tasting. 

The  faculty  of  touch,  the  thing  which  can  be  touched,  and 
the  act  of  touching.  ' 

These  are  the  fifteen  cubits  in  excess;  for  they  also  are 
overwhelmed  by  the  overflow,  being  destroyed  by  the  un- 
seasonable influx  of  infinite  vices  and  evils. 

What  is  the  meaning  of  the  expression,  "And  all  flesh 
capable  of  motion  perished?*** 

23.  It  is  with  especial  propriety,  and  strictly  in  accordance 
with  nataral  truth,  that  the  sacred  historian  has  here  pro- 
nounced all  flesh  capable  of  motion  devoted  to  destruction ; 
for  flesh  excites  pleasures,  and  is  excited  by  pleasures ;  and 
such  affections  are  the  causes  of  the  destruction  of  souls,  as 
on  the  other  hand  sobriety  and  patience  are  the  causes  of 
safety. 

What  is  the  meaning  of  the  expressioni  "  And  everything 
which  was  on  the  dry  land  died  ?  "f 

28.  The  literal  meaning  is  notorious,  because  in  that  great 
deluge  everything  which  was  upon  the  earth  was  destroyed 
and  perished ;  but  with  respect  to  the  secret  meaning,  as, 
since  the  material  of  timber,  when  it  is  parched  and  dry,  is 
readily  consumed  by  fire,  so,  likewise,  when  the  soul  is  not 
mingled  with  wisdom,  and  justice,  and  piety,  and  the  other 
•  Qonesis  vii.  81.  t  Qenasii  vii.  S2. 
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enduring  virtues,  which  alone  are  able  to  impart  i;eal  joj  to 
the  thoughts,  then  it,  being  parched  up  and  dried  like  a  plant 
whicn  is  deprived  of  any  power  of  budding  or  producing  seed, 
or  lik^  a  withered  trunk,  dies,  being  handed  over  to  the  mercj 
of  the  overwhelming  overflow  of  the  body. 

What  is  the  meaning  of  the  words,  "  It  destroyed  eveiy 
living  substance  which  was  on  the  face  of  the  earth?"* 

24.  The  literal  meaning  of  these  words  only  announces  a 
plain  statement  of  a  fact,  but  it  may  be  turned  into  an  alle- 
gory in  this  manner.  It  is  not  without  reason  that  the  sacred 
historian  hss  used  the  words  *'a  living  substance,"  for  that 
is  cliaracteristio  of  ambition  and  pride,  which  lead  men  to 
despise  both  divine  and  human  laws ;  but  ambition  and  arro- 
gance do  rather  appear  on  the  face  of  our  earthly  and  corporeal 
nature  with  an  elated  countenance  and  contracted  brows. 

Since  there  are  some  persons  who  come  nearer  to  one  with 
their  feet,  but  with  their  chests,  and  necks,  and  heads  lean 
back,  and  are  actually  borne  backwards  and  bend  away  like 
a  balance,  so  that  with  one  half  of  their  body,  in  consequence 
of  the  position  of  their  feet,  they  project  forward,  but  back- 
ward with  the  upper  portion  of  their  chests,  drawing  them- 
selves back  like  those  persons  whose  muscles  and  nerves  are  in 
pain,  by  which  they  are  prevented  from  stooping  in  a  natural 
manner.  But  men  of  this  kind  it  was  determined  to  put  an 
end  to,  as  one  may  see  from  the  records  of  the  Lord  and  the 
divine  history  of  the  scriptures. 

What  is  the  meaning  of  tho  words,  "  Noah  remained  alone, 
and  they  who  were  with  him  in  Uio  ark  ?"  t 

25.  The  literal  meaning  of  this  is  evident;  but  with  re- 
spect to  its  concealed  sense  we  may  advance  an  opinion,  that 
the  intellect  which  is  desirous  of  studying  justice  and  wisdom 
does,  like  a  tree,  discard  all  noxious  shoots  which  bud  forth 
about  it,  and  rejects  all  extravagant  humours  of  superfluous 
vigour,  I  mean  immoderate  excess  of  the  afiections,  and 
wickedness,  and  all  the  efiects  of  such. 

Therefore  he  is  here  said  to  have  been  left  alone  with  those 
of  his  own  kindred,  and  his  kindred  are  properly  all  those 
designs  and  thoughts  of  each  individual,  which  are  regulated 
•  Qeneiii  viL  23.  f  Qenesii  vU.  2^ 
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in  accordance  ^ith  virtue,  on  which  account  the  statement  is 
added  *'And  he  remained  alone,  and  they  who  were  with 
him/*  in  order  to  reveal  a  more  genuine  joj;  but  he  remaitied 
in  the  ark,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  body,  because  it  was  purified 
from  every  vice  and  spiritual  disease,  as  the  intellect  was  not 
yet  put  in  such  a  condition  as  to  be  wholly  incorporeal. 

And  on  this  account  also,  we  must  render  thanks  to  the 
merciful  Father,  because  he  received  his  consort  and  colleague 
no  longer  as  one  endowed  with  superior  power,  but  to  be  sub* 
ordinate  to  his  own  power,  on  which  account  also  the  body  is 
not  submerged  in  the  deluge,  but  rising  above  the  flood  is  not 
at  all  destroyed  by  the  eddies  of  the  cataracts,  which  a  cra- 
pulous, libidinous,  vanity-loving  will,  overflowing  all  things, 
raises  to  an  eminence. 

Why  is  it  that  the  sacred  writer  says,  *'  And  God  was 
mindful  of  Noah,  and  of  the  beasts,  and  of  the  cattle,"  but 
does  not  add  that  he  remembered  his  wife  and  children  ?* 

26.  As  the  husband  agrees  with  and  is  equal  to  his  wife, 
and  ad  the  father  is  eaual  to  his  son^,  there  is  no  need  of  men- 
tioning more  names  than  one,  but  one,  the  first,  is  sufficient ; 
therefore,  by  naming  Noah  he,  in  effect,  names  all  those  who 
were  with  him  of  his  family;  for  when  husband,  and  wife, 
and  children,  and  relations  are  all  agitated  by  discord,  then 
it  is  no  longer  possible  for  such  to  be  called  one  family,  but 
instead  of  being  one  thev  are  many;  but  when  harmony  exists 
then  one  family  is  exhibited  by  one  superior  of  the  house,  and 
all  are  seen  to  depend  upon  that  one,  like  the  branches  of  a 
tree  which  shoot  out  from  it,  or  the  fruit  upon  a  vine  branch 
which  does  not  fall  otf  from  it 

And  in  another  part,  also,  the  prophet  has  said,  "  Have  a 
regard  to  Abraham  your  faUier,  and  to  Sarah  who  brought 
you  forth,**  where,  because  in  fact  it  was  one  family,  he  displays 
the  agreement  by  mentioning  the  woman. 

Why  is  it  that  the  sacred  writer  made  mention  first  of  the 
beasts  and  afterwards  of  the  cattle,  saying  that  God  re- 
membered Noah,  and  the  beasts,  and  the  cattle  ?t 

S7.  In  the  first  place,  that  poetical  rule  has  not  been 
expressed  in  vain,  that  he  led  the  bad  into  the  middle; 
•  GenwiM  viU.  1.  f  Ibid. 
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therefore  he  places  the  beasts  in  the  middle,  between  the 
domestio  animals,  that  is  to  say  the  men  and  the  cattle,  in 
order  that  they  might  be  tamed  and  ciYilized  by  having  an 
intimate  association  with  both. 

In  the  second  place,  he  thought  it  scarcely  reasonable  to 
bestow  a  provident  benefit  on  the  beasts  by  themselves,  because 
he  was  about  immediately  to  add  a  statement  of  the  beginning 
of  the  diminution  of  the  deluge.  This  is  the  explanation  of 
the  statement  taken  literally. 

But  with  respect  to  the  inner  meaning,  that  just  intellect, 
dwelling  in  the  body  as  if  in  the  ark,  possesses  both  beasts 
and  living  animals,  not  those  particular  ones  which  bite  and 
hurt,  but,  that  I  may  use  such  an  expression,  those  general 
kinds  which  contain  in  themselves  the  principles  of  seed  and 
origination ;  since  without  these  the  soul  cannot  be  manifest 
in  the  body.  Moreover,  the  soul  of  the  foolish  man  employs 
all  poisonous  and  deadly  animals,  but  that  of  the  wise  man 
those  only  which  have  changed  the  nature  of  wild  beasts  into 
that  of  domestio  creatures. 

What  is  the  meaning  of  the  expression,  "  He  brought  a 
breath  over  the  earth,  and  the  water  ceased  ?  *** 

d8.  Some  people  say  that  what  is  here  meant  by  "a  breath  " 
is  the  wind,  at  which  the  deluge  ceased.  But  I  am  not  aware 
that  water  is  diminished  by  wind,  but  only  that  it  is  disturbed 
and  agitated  into  waves,  for  if  it  were  otherwise  the  vast  extent 
of  the  sea  would  have  been  wholly  dried  up  long  ago. 

Therefore  it  appears  to  me  that  the  sacred  writer  here  means 
the  breath  of  the  Deity,  by  which  the  whole  universe  obtains 
security  at  the  same  time  with  the  calamities  of  the  world, 
and  with  those  things  which  exist  in  the  air,  and  in  every 
mixture  of  plants  and  animals.  Since  the  deluge  of  that 
time  was  no  trifling  infliction  of  water,  but  an  immense  and 
boundless  overflow,  extending  almost  beyond  the  pillars  of 
Hercules  and  tlie  great  Mediterranean  Sea,  since  the  whole 
oarth  and  all  the  spaces  of  the  mountains  were  covered  with 
water ;  and  it  is  scarcely  likely  that  such  a  vast  space  could 
have  been  cleared  by  a  wind,  but  rather,  as  I  have  said,  it 
must  have  been  done  by  some  invisible  and  divine  virtue. 

*  Qenesis  viii.  2. 
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What  is  the  meaning  of  the  expression,  *'  The  fountains  of 
the  deep  were  closed,  and  the  cataracts  of  heaven  ?  *** 

S9.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  agreed  upon  hj  all  that  in  the 
first  period  of  forty  days  the  waters  of  panishment  fell  un- 
interruptedly, the  lowest  fountains  of  the  earth  being  burst 
asunder;  and  from  above,  the  cataracts  of  heaven  beinff 
opened,  and  pouring  down  until  all  places,  both  level  and 
mountainous,  were  covered  with  the  inundation ;  and  for 
another  period  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  entire  days  the  waters 
did  not  cease  to  fall,  nor  did  the  streams  cease  to  flow,  nor 
the  springs  to  burst  up,  though  still  in  milder  quantities,  not 
so  as  to  increase  the  existing  flood,  but  only  so  as  to  secure 
the  duration  of  the  existence  of  the  deluge,  which  was  also 
assisted  from  on  high ;  and  this  is  what  is  indicated  in  the 
meantime  by  the  statement  that  after  a  hundred  and  fifty 
days  the  fountains  and  the  cataracts  wefe  closed  up ;  therefore, 
while  as  yet  they  were  not  closed  up  it  is  plain  that  they 
were  in  action. 

In  the  second  place,  it  was  necessary  that  that  which  afforded 
the  excessive  supply  of  waters  for  the  delude,  namely,  the 
double  reservoir  of  water,  the  one  from  the  fountains  of  the 
earth,  and  the  other  from  the  pourings  forth  of  heaven,  should 
be  both  closed,  for  the  more  the  stores  from  which  any  material 
b  supplied  fail,  the  more  it  is  consumed  by  itself,  especially 
when  divine  virtue  has  given  the  command. 

This  is  the  literal  meaning  of  the  expression.  But  with 
respect  to  the  inner  sense  of  the  passage,  since  the  deluge 
of  the  mind  arises  from  two  things,  for  it  arises  partly  from 
counsel,  as  if  firom  heaven,  and  in  another  degree  also  from 
the  body  and  from  sense,  as  if  from  earth,  the  vices  being 
reciprocally  introduced  by  the  passions  and  the  passions  by 
the  vices,  it  was  inevitably  necessary  that  the  word  of  the 
divine  physician  enterinff  in  as  a  sfdutary  visitation  for  the 
purpose  of  healina  the  disease,  should  prevent  both  kinds  of 
overflow  for  the  future ;  for  it  is  the  first  principle  of  the 
medical  art  to  drive  away  the  cause  of  the- infirmity  and  to 
leave  no  longer  any  materials  for  disease ;  and  the  scripture 
teaches  this,  also,  in  the  case  of  the  leper,  for  when  the 
leprosy  is  checked  and  is  prevented  from  extending  further, 

•  Cknesii  viii  2. 
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it  then  fixes  the  Btatton  and  ^bode  of  the  lepnms  man  in  the 
bame  place  by  a  law,  because  the  character  of  being  stationaiy 
implies  cleanliness,  for  that  which  is  mo?ed  contrary  to  nature 
is  unclean* 

What  is  the  meaning  of  the  statement  that  after  a  hundred 
and  fifty  days  the  water  began  to  abate  ?* 

80.  We  must  here  inquire  whether  those  hundred  and 
fifty  days,  during  which  the  water  was  abating,  are  to  be 
distinguished  from  the  four  mouths,  or  whether  they  have  a 
reference  to  the  days  previously  mentioned,  during  which  the 
deluge  went  on  unceasingly,  as  still  increasing. 

Why  does  he  say,  **  The  ark  settled  in  the  seventh  month 
on  the  seven  and  twentieth  day  of  the  month  ?  *'t 

81.  It  is  reasonable  here  to  consider  how  the  beginning  of 
the  deluge  commences  in  the  seventh  month,  on  the  twenty- 
seventh  day  of  the  month,  and  how  the  diminution,  when  the 
ark  rested  on  the  top  of  the  mountains,  again  took  place  in 
the  seventh  month  and  on  the  twenty-seventh  day  of  the 
month;  therefore  we  must  say,  that  there  is  here  an  ho- 
monymy  of  months  and  days,  for  the  beginning  of  the  flood 
took  place  in  the  seventh  month,  beginning  at  the  birthday 
of  the  just  man,  near  the  time  of  the  vernal  equinox,  and 
its  diminution  took  place  in  the  seventh  month,  beginning 
from  the  highest  point  of  the  flood  at  the  autumnal  eauinox, 
since  the  two  equinoxes  are  separated  from  one  another  by 
seven  months,  having  an  interval  of  five  months  between  them. 

For  the  seventh  month  of  the  equinox  is  also  by  its  virtue 
the  first  month,  because  the  creation  of  the  world  took  place 
in  it,  on  account  of  the  abundance  of  all  things  at  that  season. 
And,  in  like  manner,  the  seventh  mouth  of  the  autumnal 
equinox,  which,  according  to  time,  is  the  first  in  dignity,  having 
its  principle  of  that  number  seven  derived  from  the  air; 
therefore,  the  deluge  took  place  in  the  seventh  month,  not 
according  to  time  but  according  to  nature,  having  for  its 
principle  aud  commencement  the  spring  season. 

Why  does  he  say,  '*  In  the  tenth  month,  on  the  first  day  of 
the  month,  the  heads  of  the  mountains  appeared  ?  **t 

•  Qenesii  via.  S.  t  QeneBia  vii'.  4.  t  Ibid. 
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89.  As  in  numerals  the  number  ten  is  the  extreme  bomid 
of  the  units,  being  a  definitive  and  perfect  number,  so  too 
it  is  the  cycle  and  end  of  the  units,  and  also  the  beginning  and 
cycle  of  the  decades,  and  of  infinity  of  numbers ;  thus  the 
Creator,  on  the  cessation  of  the  deluge,  condescended  that  the 
tops  of  the  mountains  should  appear  in  the  number  of  the 
decade,  being  a  defi.nitiTe  and  perfect  number. 

Why  was  it  after  forty  days  that  the  just  man  opened  the 
window  of  the  ark  ?  * 

88.  We  must  observe  carefully  that  the  divine  historian 
uses  the  same  number  in  speaking  of  the  influx  of  the  deluge 
and  in  mentioning  the  cessation  and  complete  removal  of  the 
evil ;  forsooth  on  the  twenty-seventh  day  of  the  seventh  month 
in  the  six  hundredth  year  of  the  life  of  Noah,  that  is  to  say  in 
the  six  hundredth  year  after  his  nativity,  the  deluge  began  at 
the  spring  season;  but  on  the  twen^-seventh  day  of  the 
seventh  month,  the  ark  rested  on  the  top  of  the  mountains  at 
the  vernal  equinox. 

But  it  is  plain  from  these  circumstances  that  the  deluge 
became  invisible  in  the  six  hundred  and  first  year  of  Noah*8 
life,  again  on  the  seventh  month  and  the  twenty-seventh  day 
of  it,  so  that  after  the  lapse  of  an  entire  year,  it  again  settled 
and  established  the  earth  as  it  was  at  the  moment  of  its  de- 
struction, in  the  spring  season,  budding  forth  and  covered  with 
verdure  and  full  of  all  kinds  of  fruits. 

But  again  in  a  similar  manner  the  overflow  of  the  deluge 
took  place  for  forty  days,  the  cataracts  of  heaven  being  opened 
and  fountains  bursting  upwards  from  the  lowest  depthlB  of  the 
earth ;  and  again  a  hope  of  renewal  took  place  at  mtervals  of 
forty  days  after  a  sufficient  cessaHon  of  the  rains,  when  he 
opened  the  window ;  and  again  the  duration  of  the  permanent 
deluge  lasted  for  a  period  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  days,  as  also 
its  gradual  diminution  occupied  a  period  of  a  hundred  and 
fifty  days ;  so  that  we  may  well  admire  the  equality  of  the 
arrangement,  for  the  evil  increased  and  ceased  according  to  the 
same  number,  like  the  moon,  which  from  its  first  rise  proceeds 
in  its  increase  according  to  an  equal  number,  going  onward  to 
its  perfect  fulness  of  light,  and  then  again  with  an  equal  num- 
ber in  its  decrease,  returning  back  to  its  original  atate,  alter 
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having  been  previously  full ;  and  in  like  manner  in  the  case  of 
divine  chastiseinents,  the  Creator  preserves  a  regular  order, 
banishing  all  irregularity  from  the  divine  borders. 

What  is  the  window  of  the  ark,  which  the  just  man  opens  ?* 

34.  The  literal  statement  scarcely  admits  of  any  difficulty  or 
doubt,  inasmuch  as  it  is  plain ;  but  with  reference  to  the  inner 
meaning  we  have  this  to  say :  each  separate  part  of  the  senses 
has  imitated  the  windows  of  the  body,  since  it  is  through  them 
as  through  windows  that  the  comprehension  of  sensible  objects 
enters  into  the  intellect,  and  again  it  is  through  them  that  the 
intellect  stretches  forth  as  if  escaping ;  but  a  portion  of  these 
windows,  the  senses,  the  more  noble  portion  too,  I  say,  is  the 
sight ;  inasmuch  as  that  above  all  the  rest  is  akin  to  the  soul, 
and  it  is  intimately  acquainted  with  light,  the  most  beautiful 
of  the  essences,  and  it  js  the  minister  of  sacred  things ;  more- 
over that  is  the  one  which  first  laid  open  the  road  to  philo- 
sophy. 

For  beholding  the  regular  motion  of  the  sun,  and  of  .the 
moon,  and  the  erratic  course  of  the  other  planets,  and  the  uner- 
ring circular  motion  of  the  whole  heaven,  and  the  order  and 
harmony  there  existing  beyond  all  calculation,  as  if  it  were 
the  one  real  creator  of  the  whole  world,  it  by  itself  related  to 
its  one  chief  counsellor  and  director  all  that  it  saw :  and  then 
intellect,  seeing  those  things  with  its  acute  eye,  and  by  those 
things  disceming  superior  demonstrative  ideas,  and  the  cause 
of  all  those  things,  immediately  perceived  that  there  was  a 
God  at  the  same  moment  that  it  arrived  at  the  conception  of 
generation  and  providence,  because  forsooth  it  was  plain  that 
this  visible  nature  was  not  created  by  itself:  for  it  was  impos- 
sible that  such  a  harmony,  and  order,  and  reason,  and  most 
consistent  analogy,  and  that  a  concord  of  such  a  character  and 
extent,  and  that  such  true  and  perfect  felicity  should  exist  by 
its  own  power :  but  it  was  necessary  that  there  must  be  some 
Greater  and  parent  of  it  acting  like  a  governor  and  director, 
who  generated  these  things,  and  then  having  generated  them 
preserves  them  safe  and  sound. 

Why  did  he  send  out  a  raven  first  ?  f 
85.  If  we  look  to  the  literal  statement,  the  raven  is  said  to 
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be  an  animal  particularly  set  apart  for  being  sent  en  messages 
and  employed  in  offices ;  for  to  this  yery  day  many  people 
^nratch  its  mode  of  flight  and  its  chattering,  jadging  that  it 
gives  some  intimation  of  onknown  *iact8 ;  but  with  respect  to 
the  hidden  meaning,  as  a  raven  is  a  black,  and  arrogant,  and 
speedy  animal,  it  is,a  sign  of  wickedness,  which  brings  night 
and  darkness  over  the  soul,  and  it  is  also  swift  to  meet  all  the 
things  of  the  world  in  its  flight 

And  also  that  it  is  very  bold,  so  as  at  times  to  cause  the 
destruction  of  those  who  seek  to  catch  it,  since  pride  produces 
also  rash  impudence,  the  opposite  of  which  is  virtue,  which  is 
consistent  with  the  brilliancy  of  liffht,  and  is  by  nature  deco- 
rated with  a  modest  bashfulness ;  therefore  it  is  quite  natural 
that  if  there  was  any  darkness  remaining  behind  in  the  intel- 
lect, darkness  which  exists  in  accordance  with  folly,  he  should 
expel  that  and  send  it  out  beyond  his  borders. 

Why  did  the  raven  after  it  had  gone  forth  not  return,  when 
there  was  not  yet  any  part  of  the  earth  dried  ?* 

80.  This  passage  admits  of  an  allegorical  interpretation 
since  injustice  is  contrary  to  the  light  of  justice ;  so  that  in 
comparison  of  the  admirable  actions  of  the  man  endued  with 
virtue,  it  thinks  it  more  desirable  to  rejoice  tri th  its  kinsman 
the  deluge ;  for  ii^ustice  is  a  lover  of  confusion  and  oorruption. 

Why  does  he  speak  here  in  an  incorrect  manner,  "  Till  the 
water  was  dried  up  from  the  earth  ;**  when  it  was  not  the 
water  which  was  dned  up  from  the  earth,  but  the  earth  which 
was  dried  from  the  water  ?  f 

87.  He  uses  this  expression  in  an  allegorical  sense,  indicat- 
ing by  the  fall  of  the  waters  the  immensi^  of  vices,  by  which 
when  saturated  and  vigorous  the  soul  is  corrupted,  but  when 
they  are  dried  up  and  withered^  it  is  preserved ;  for  then  they 
cannot  inflict  any  misehief  upon  it,  since  they  are  become 
impotent  and  dead. 

Why  does  he  in  the  second  place  send  forth  the  dove,  and 
why  does  he  send  it  forth  from  himself  to  see  whether  the 
water  had  ceased,  when  he  uses  no  such  expressions  about  the 
raven  ?  J 
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In  the  first  place,  the  doye  is  a  clean  animal,  and  in  the 
second  place  it  is  tame,  civilised,  and  cue  vhidk  associates 
with  mankind,  on  which  account  also  the  honour  has  been 
allotted  to  it  of  being  offered  up  upon  the  altar  in  sacrifices ; 
and  on  this  account  the  sacred  writer,  sanctioning  this  honour 
and  adding  the  weight  of  his  assertion,  \)ba  said,  he  sent  it 
forth  firom  himself,  declaring  by  this  expression  that  it  dwelt 
with  him;  and  again,  hj  the  expression  that  it  was  to  see 
whether  the  water  was  abated,  he  displays  the  common  anxie^ 
felt  by  both. 

But  those  birds,  the  raven  and  the  dove,  are  symbob  of 
wickedness  and  virtue :  for  the  one,  whether  it  is  wickedness 
or  the  raven,  has .  no  house,  nor  habitation,  nor  city,  being  an 
insolent  unsociable  bird ;  but  the  other,  namely  virtue,  has  a 
regard  to  humanity,  and  to  the  publio  good :  and  so  the  man 
endowed  with  virtue  sends  that  bird  forth  as  his  ambassador 
for  desirable  and  salutary  objects,  wishing  to  receive  finom  it 
desirable  information  ;  and  she,  like  an  ambassador,  brings  us 
back  genuine  pleasure,  so  that  what  is  hurtful  may  be 
guarded  against,  and  what  is  useful  may  be  diligently  and 
carefully  admitted. 

Why  did  the  dove,  when  it  found  no  rest  for  its  feet,  return 
to  Noah?* 

89.  Is  not  the  reason  of  this  evident,  and  is  it  not  a  plain 
proof  that  mckedness  and  virtue  are  symbolically  indicated  by 
the  raven  and  the  dove  ?  For  behold  the  dove,  whioh  is  the 
last  sent  out,  finds  no  rest.  How,  then,  could  the  rayen,  who 
departed  prevbusly,  while  the  calamity  of  the  deluge  was  still 
prevailing,  find  any  place,  and  make  a  settlement  ?  For  the 
raven  was  neither  a  swan  nor  an  ibis,  nor  did  he  belong  to  the 
class  of  aquatic  birds. 

But  the  sacred  writer  here  points  out  in  an  enigmatical 
manner,  that  wickedness,  when  it  has  gone  forth  out  of  doors, 
to  the  swelling  whirlpook  of  the  vices  and  passions  whioh 
overflow  and  corrupt  the  soul  and  life,  joyfully  admits  them, 
and  dwells  with  and  takes  up  its  abode  \riUi  them,  as  with  its 
nearost  friends  and  relations;  but  virtue,  turning  away  with 
loathing  from  even  the  first  sight  of  them,  at  once  springs 
back,  and  does  not  retuni,  scarcely  finding  rest  for  its  feet ; 
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finding,  in  fact,  no  standing  ground  anywhere,  and  no  place 
worthy  of  itself.  For  what  other  greater  evil  can  there  he 
than  this,  that  Tirtue  should  not  be  able  to  find  in  the  soul 
any  place  ever  so  small  for  rest  and  for  abiding  in  ? 

What  is  the  meaning  of  the  statement,  **  Putting  forth  his 
hand,  he  jeceived  her,  and  brought  her  in  to  himself?*** 

40.  The  literal  nieaning  is  plain,  but  with  respect  to  the 
hidden  sense  we  must  elicit  the  truth  cfurefully.  The  wise 
man  employs  truth  as  an  overseer  of  and  ambassador  in  im- 
portant affairs,  which,  when  it  perceives  that  those  natures  are 
worthy  of  it,  abides  among  and  dwells  with  them,  correcting 
them,  and  making  them  better,  since  wisdom  is  a  vety  common, 
and  equal,  and  useful  thinff.  But  when,  with  reference  to  th6 
opposite  natures,  it  sees  that  in  some  points  they  are  prepos- 
terously redundant  and  in  others  altogeUier  deficient,  it  returns 
to  its  proper  place ;  and  the  man  endowed  with  virtue  admits 
it  in  word,  putting  forth  his  hand  to  take  it,  and  in  fact 
opening  all  his  intellect  for  its  reception,  and  unfolding  it  br 
the  perfect  number,  full  and  equal,  with  all  imaginable  prompti- 
tude. 

Nor  even  then,  when  he  had  sent  her  forth  from  himself  to 
examine  the  natures  of  other  things,  had  he  separated  it  from 
himself,  but  had  only  acted  like  the  sun,  which  sends  forth  his 
beams  to  give  light  to  all  thinos,  because  it  is  not  at  all  con-, 
sistent  with  the  character  of  his  boundless  light  to  be  separated 
at  all. 

Why  did  he,  after  waiting  yet  seven  other  days,  send  forth 
the  dove  a  second  time  ?t 

41.  This  is  an  excellent  example  for  life,  since  although  it 
will  behold  natures  obstinate  at  first,  still  the  hope  of  changing 
them  into  better  natures  is  scarcely  allowed  to  drop ;  and  as  a 
prudent  physician  does  not  in  a  moment  apply  a  perfect  cure  to 
a  disease,  or  effect  a  complete  restoratioii  to  healthy  but  employs 
salutary  medicines  after  he  hasgiten  nature  an  opportunity  of 
first  opening  the  vray  to  recovery,  so  too  the  inan  endowed  with 
virtue  behaves  vrith  respect  to  the  emplovment  of  the  word 
which  is  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  wisdom/ 

But  the  number  seven  is  the  sacred  and  dominical  number, 
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according  to  which  the  Father  of  the  amverse.  when  he  made 
the  world,  is  said  to  have  looked  apon  his  work.  And  the 
contemplation  of  the  world,  and  of  all  the  things  contained  in 
it,  is  nothing  else  but  philosophj,  and  that  excellent  and  select 
portion  of  it  which  wisdom  contains,  comprehending  within 
.itself  also  a  work  still  more  necessary  to  he  seen. 

What  is  the  meaning  of  the  expression,  *'  The  dore  retomed 
a  second  time  to  him  aboat  evening,  having  in  her  mouth  a 
leaf  and  a  thin  branch  of  olive  ?^* 

4ii.  All  these  separate  points  are  selected  and  appiOTed 
signs — ^the  returning,  t^e  returning  about  evening,  the  having 
an  oliye-leaf  and  a  thin  branch  of  that  tree,  and  oil,  and  the 
having  it  in  her  mouth ;  but  yet  every  one  of  these  signs  can 
be  examined  with  a  certainty  beyond  certainty,  for  the  return 
is  distinct  from  its  previous  return,  for  that  one  bore  with  it  an 
announcement  of  nature  being  wholly  corrupted  and  rebellious, 
and  being  wholly  destroyed  by  the  deluge,  that  is  to  say,  by 
great  ignorance  and  insolence ;  but  this  second  return  brings 
the  news  of  the  world  beginning  to  repent,  but  to  find  repent- 
ance is  not  an  easy  task,  but  is  a  difficult  and  laborious 
business. 

And  it  is  on  this  account  that  the  dove  arrived  in  the 
evening,  having  passed  the  whole  day  from  morning  to  evening 
in  its  visitations ;  in  word,  indeed,  examining  places,  but  in 
fact  investigating  the  different  parts  of  nature  itself  by  con- 
tinual visitation,  and  seeing  them  all  clearly  from  beginning  to 
end,  for  (he  evening  is  the  indication  of  the  end. 

The  third  sign,  again,  is  its  bringing  a  leaf;  but  a  leaf  is  a 
small  part  of  a  tree,  still  it  does  not  exist  without  a  tree.  And 
the  beginning  of  displaying  repentance  is  somewhat  corre- 
sponding to  this,  since  the  beginning  of  correction  has  some 
slight  indications  about  it,  which  we  may  call  a  leaf,  by  which 
it  appetirs  to  receive  guardianship,  but  can  easily  be  shaken 
off ;  so  that  the  hope  shall  in  that  case  not  be  great  of  attain- 
ing the  desired  improvement,  which  is  typified  by'the  leaf  of 
no  other  tree  but  of  the  olive  alone,  and  oil  is  the  material  of 
light.  For  wickedness,  as  I  have  said  before,  is  profound 
darkness,  but  virtue  is  luminous  brilliancy,  and  repentance  is 
the  beginning  of  light     But  you  must  not  yet  suppose  that 
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the  beginning  of  repentance  is  onlj  yisible  in  branches  just 
germinating  and  beginning  to  look  ffreen,  but  that  it  exists  too 
while  they  are  still  diry,  and  while  tbe  seminal  principle  is  dry 
and  quiescent 

And  it  is  on  this  account  that  the  fifth  sign  is  shown,  that, 
namely,  of  the  dove  when  it  comes  bearing  a  slender  branch. 

And  the  sixth  sign  is  that  this  slender  branch  was  in  its 
mouth,  for  the  number  six  is  the  first  perfect  number,  since 
virtue  bears  in  its  mouth,  that  Is  to  say  in  its  conversation,  the 
seeds  of  wisdom  and  justice,  or,  in  one  word,  of  honesty  of  the 
soul ;  and  not  only  bears  this,  but  ^ves  some  portion  of  parti- 
cipation in  it  even  to  the  foolish,  by  dravring  up  water  for  their 
souls,  and  irrigating  them  with  the  desire  ot  repentance  for 
their  sins. 

Why  is  it  said,  "And  Noah  knew  that  the  waters  had 
ceased  from  off  the  earth  ?^* 

48.  The  literal  statement  is  plain,  since  if  the  leaf  had  been 
taken  up  from  off  the  water  it  would  have  been  wet  and  soaked, 
but  now  he  says  that  it  was  dry  and  slender,  as  if  it  had 
become  dry  by  being  on  the  earth  which  wbb  dried.  But  with 
reference  to  its  inward  meaning,  the  wise  man  takes  it  as  a 
symbol  of  repentance,  and  wishes  to  check  the  calamities  of 
excessive  obstmacy  by  taking  the  leaf,  since  it  wbb  not  yet  green, 
but  slender,  for  the  reason  which  has  been  already  mentioned. 

At  the  same  time  we  may  admire  the  Father  on  account  of 
his  exceeding  kindness,  for  although  corruption  had  prevailed 
over  all  the  men  who  lived  on  the  earth  from  the  excess  of 
their  iniquities,  still  there  remained  some  relics  of  antiquity 
and  of  that  which  wbb  from  the  be^nning,  and  a  slight  seed  of 
previous  virtues ;  by  which  it  is  intimated  nevertheless  that 
the  memoTy  of  all  the  good  deeds  thtt  have  been  done  from 
the  beginning  is  not  wholly  destroyed.  On  which  account  a 
certain  prophet,  the  kinsman  and  friend  of  Moses,  uttered  an 
oracle  of  this  kind,  "  If  the  omnipotent  Lord  had  not  left  us  a 
seed,  we  ehould  have  been  like  blind  and  barren  people,"!  able 
neither  to  know  the  truth  nor  to  generate  it  And  the  Ohal- 
dflsans  in  their  native  language  call  blindness  and  sterUity 
Sodom  and  Gomonfah. 
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Why,  in  t)ie  0urd  place,  after  aeTen  other  da^rs,  did  he  again 
send  foilh  the  doye,  which  did  not  again  return  to  him  ? 

44.  According  to  the  word,  the  doTO  made  no  more  return 
to  him ;  but  what  in  hci  is  meant  is  yirtue,  which,  however, 
is  not  an  indication  of  alienation,  since,  as  I  have  said  before, 
she  was  not  separated  from  him  at  that  time,  but  sent  forth 
like  a  sun-beam  to  pay  a  yisit  of  examination  to  the  natures  of 
others,  but  then,  not  finding  any  one  to  listen  to  her  precepts 
of  correction,  she  returns,  and  properly  comes  to  him  alone. 
But  this  time  she  is  no  longer  the  possession  of  one  single 
individual,  but  is  rather  a  common  good  to  all  those  who  have 
been  willing  to  receive  the  emanations  of  wisdom  as  if  coming 
up  from  the  earth,  those  persons,  that  is,  who  from  the  very 
beginning  have  laboured  under  a  great  thirst  of  perfect  wisdom. 

Why  in  the  six  hundred  and  first  year  of  the  life  of  Noah, 
and  on  the  first  day  of  the  first  i]y)nth,  did  the  waters  of  the 
deluge  cease  from  off  the  earth  ?  * 

45.  The  word  first,  according  to  the  defect  of  time,  is  spoken 
of  wiQi  reference  either  to  the  month  or  the  man,  and  each 
interpretation  has  reason  to  support  it ;  for  if  we  are  bound  to 
maintain  that  the  water  began  to  abate  in  the  first  month,  we 
are  equally  obliged  to  consider  that  the  sacred  historian  in- 
tended also  to  speak  of  the  seventh  month,  that  is,  of  that 
month  which  is  the  second  equinox,  since  the  same  month  is 
both  the  first  and  the  seventh;  that  is  to  say,  the  first  as 
respects  nature  and  virtue,  and  the  seventh  in  point  of  time. 

Therefore  in  another  place  he  says,t  '*  This  month  is  unto 
you  the  beginning  of  months,  the  first  among  the  months  of 
the  year;'*  calling  that  the  first  which  is  so  in  respect  of 
nature  and  virtue,  and  which  as  to  number  is  in  time  the 
seventh  month,  since  the  equinox  has  its  appointed  order  in 
regular  series,  and  in  point  of  time  is  assigned  the  better 
season  of  the  year.  But  if  you  take  that  word  first  to  have 
reference  to  the  man,  then  it  will  be  used  with  more  truth, 
and  with  strict  propriety,  for  the  just  man  vras  truly  and 
properly  the  first,  as  in  a  vessel  the  captain  is  the  first  man, 
and  in  a  state  the  prince.  But  he  is  first  not  only  in  virtue, 
but  also  in  order,  inasmuch  as  in  the  very  circumstances  of  the 
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regeoeratioii  of  the  second  sowing  of  the  human  race  he  was 
the  beginning  and  the  firat. 

Moreover,  it  is  yeiy  admirably  ooneidered  with  reference  to 
this  passage,  that  the  deluge  took  place  durinff  the  life  of  the 
first  man,  and  that  again,  when  it  abated,  things  returned  to 
their  former  steadiness,  since  after  the  deluge  took  place  he 
had  to  live  by  himself  with  his  whole  family,  and  after  that 
evil  was  removed  he  alone  was  found  upon  the  earth  during 
the  latter  period  of  his  life  until  the  regeneration  of  mankind 
began. 

But  it  is  not  to  no  purpose  that  this  testimony  Is  given  both 
of  the  preceding  portion  of  his  life,  and  also  of  the  later 
period,  for  he  alone  oumt  with  a  desire  for  that  genuine  life 
which  is  in  accordance  with  virtue,  while  all  the  rest  of  the 
world  were  hastening  on  to  death  by  reason  of  their  fatal 
wickednesses.  Therefore  of  necessi^  the  evil  ceased  on  the 
six  hundred  and  first  year  of  his  life,  since  in  truth  the 
destruction  came  with  feference  to  the  sixth  number,  and 
safe^  was  restored  in  unity,  since  unity  is  more  a  generative- 
ness  of  the  soul,  and  is  the  best  for  giving  life,  wherefore  also 
a  deficiency  of  water  in  the  sea  takes  place  at  the  new  moon, 
in  order  that  the  units  may  be  preferred  in  dignity  both  among 
months  and  years,  when  Ood  saves  those  thbgs  which  are 
upon  the  earth;  since  the  man  who  cultivates  just  habits  is 
called  by  the  Hebrews  in  their  native  language  Noah,  but  by 
the  Greeks  he  is  named  A/xaiec ;  however,  he  is  not  exempted 
from  the  laws  affecting  the  body. 

For  although  he  is  not  subordinate  to  the  power  of  others, 
but  is  a  prince,  yet  still,  because  he  is  nevertheless  devoted  to 
death,  as  he  is  dead,  the  principle  of  that  number  six  is 
connected  with  unity ;  since  it  was  not  in  one  year  taken 
separately  that  the  deluge  ceased,  but  together  with  the 
number  six  (as  contained  in  the  number  six  hundred),  which 
is  connected  with  it  according  to  corporeality  and  inequality ; 
since  the  other  being  a  long  numbeif  is  in  uie  first  place  six 
(that  is  to  say,  six  hundred) ;  on  which  account  it  is  said,  in 
the  six  hundred  and  first  year.  But  the  just  man  is  so  in  his 
generation,  not  in  that  which  is  general,  nor  acrain  in  that 
in  which  he  is  just  by  comparison  with  the  general  corruption, 
but  accordinff  to  some  especial  generation ;  for  his  generation 
bears  with  it  a  certain  comparison.     But  that  man  also  is 
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dosenring  of  praise  whom  God  selectod  beyond  all  other  gene- 
rations as  being  considered  worthy  of  life,  placing  a  limit  to 
that  life,  and  to  him  as  being  about  to  be  both  the  end  and  the 
beginning  of  each  generation  and  of  each  age ;  the  end  of  that 
which  is  corruptible,  the  beginning  of  that  which  is  to  follow. 

And  truly  it  is  much  more  proper  to  praise  him  who, 
bending  upwards  with  his  whole  body,  looked  up  by  reason  of 
his  friendship  with  Qod. 

What  is  the  meaning  of  the  expression,  **Aiid  Noah 
opened  the  roof  of  the  ark?"* 

40.  The  text  stands  in  need  of  no  explanation.  But  with 
reference  to  its  meaning,  because  the  ark  is  symbolically  our 
body,  we  must  consider  that  that  is  spoken  of  as  the  roof  of 
our  body,  which  covers  it  and  for  a  long  time  preserves  its 
strength;  such  is  concupiscence,  by  which  tlie  body  is  pre- 
served and  made  to  last,  in  a  moderate  degree,  tliat  is,  and  iu 
accordance  with  the  law  of  nature ;  as  also  it  is  dissolved  by 
pain. 

When  therefore  the  intellect  is  attracted  by  a  desire  for 
heavenly  things  it  wishes  to  spring  upwards,  and  in  that  way 
it  bursts  fisunder  every  appearance  of  concupiscence ;  so  that 
that  thing  being  as  it  were  removed  which  threw  a  veil  of 
shade  over  it  and  obscured  it,  it  might  be  able  to  apply  its 
senses  to  undisguised  and  incorporeal  natures* 

Why  is  it  that  the  earth  was  dried  up  in  the  seventh  month, 
and  on  the  twenty-seventh  day  ?t 

47.  Do  you  not  see  that  he  here  calls  that  month  tlie 
seventh,  which  a  little  while  before  he  styles  the  first  ?  for  the 
seventh,  as  far  as  relates  to  time,  is  the  same,  as  I  have  said 
before,  as  that  which  is  the  first  in  nature,  being  the  beginning 
of  the  equinox.  But  it  is  with  great  propriety  that  the  begin- 
ning of  the  deluge  is  fixed  to  the  seventh  month,  and  the 
twenty-seventh  day  of  the  month;  and  again,  the  end  and 
cessation  of  the  deluge  is  fixed  to  the  same  seventh  month  and 
the  same  day ;  for,  both  the  deluge  and  the  removal  of  life 
took  place  at  the  equinox;  the  principle  of  which  we  have 
indicated  a  little  time  ago ;  for  the  seventh  month  is  found  to 
be  synonymous  with  months  and  days  of  this  time,  and  then 
^  Qeneiis  viii  18.  f  Qeneria  vUL  14. 
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again,  the  twenty-seyenth  day  occurs  with  the  same  meaning, 
when  the  ark  rested  on  the  mountains. 

This  is  the  month  which  by  nature  is  the  seventh,  but  in 
point  of  time  the  first,  which  in  fact  is  the  month  of  the 
equinox.  Therefore,  at  the  equinoxes  a  power  of  selection  is 
given  for  seven  months  and  twenty-seven  days ;  for  the  deluge 
took  place  in  the  seventh  month,  on  which  the  vernal  equinox 
takes  place  ;  so  that  it  is  in  time  the  seventh,  but  in  nature 
the  first 

And  the  cessation  of  the  deluge  and  the  display  of  mercy 
belong  to  the  same  measure,  when  the  ark  rested  on  the  tops  of 
the  mountains ;  again  in  truth  in  the  seventh  month,  but  not 
the  same  month,  but  in  that  in  which  the  autumnal  equinox 
occurs ;  that  is  to  say,  the  seventh  by  nature,  but  the  first  in 
point  of  time. 

But  the  most  perfect  cure,  the  fact  of  the  evil  being  wholly 
dried  up,  is  again  fixed  to  the  seventh  month  and  the  twenty- 
seventh  day  of  the  vernal  season;  in  order  that  both  the 
beginning  and  the  end  of  the  deluge  might  find  its  boundary 
at  the  same  season ;  and  that  the  middle  season  when  human 
life  is  repaired,  is  fixed  to  the  intermediate  season. 

'  In  the  meantime  that  expression  is  more  certainly  to  be 
observed,  namely,  that  the  whole  year,  by  a  strict  computation 
of  davs,  made  the  deluge  equal  to  the  exact  timd  of  the 
remedy ;  for  it  began  in  tne  six  hundredth  year  of  Noah^s  age, 
in  the  seventh  month,  and  on  the  twenty-seventh  day ;  so 
that  the  whole  space  of  the  intermediate  time  completed  a 
perfect  year,  the  beginning  being  placed  at  the  vernal  equinox, 
and  the  flood  also  ending  equally  at  the  same  epoch  of  the 
vernal  equinox.  And  in  this  manner,  after  all  things  on  earth, 
things  full  of  fruit,  had  undergone  destruction,  as  I  have  said 
before,  now  that  the  persons  who  used  the  fruits  were  also 
destroyed,  the  earth  beinff  teholly  relieved  of  aU  evil  wbb  again 
found  full  of  seeds  and  uruit-bearing  trees,  according  to  the 
production  of  spring ;  for  he  thought  it  reasonable  that,  as  the 
earth  after  it  had  suffered  the  deluge  vras  in  a  similar  con- 
dition when  dried  again  to  that  in  which  it  was  before,  so  it 
should  now  show  itself^  and  pay  the  debt  which  it  owed  to 
nature. 

Nor  ought  any  one  to  wonder  that  in  one  day  the  earth  when 
left  to  itself  produced  every  thing  by  divine  virtue,  both  seeds 
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and  trees,  all  complete,  entirely  and  suddenly,  with  perfect  and 
oxcellont  herbs,  and  grain,  and  plants,  and  fruits ;  since  in  the 
creation  of  the  world  on  one  oay  of  the  six  he  finished  and 
brought  to  perfection  the  whole  generation  of  plants.  But  the 
present  fruits  were  already  perfect  in  themsi^lYes,  and  produced 
all  kinds  of  fruits  in  a  manner  suitable  and  corresponding  to 
the  season  of  spring ;  for  all  things  are  possible  to  God,  who 
scarcely  requires  time  to  effect  any  thing. 

Why  was  it  that  after  the  earth  was  dried,  Noah  did  not 
depart  out  of  the  ark,  before  he  had  received  a  fresh  command 
from  God,  for  God  said  to  Noah :  **  Go  forth,  thou,  and  thy 
wife,  and  thy  sons,  and  thy  sons'  wives,  together  widi  all  the 
rest  of  the  living  creatures?*'* 

48.  Justice  is  commonly  inspired  with  fear,  as  on  the  other 
hand  injustice  is  rash  and  self-confident  But  the  proof  of  a 
foar  of  God  is  the  not  giving  up  more  to,  or  guiding  one*8  self 
more  by  one*s  own  reason  than  by  God.  And  above  all  other 
men  it  was  natural  for  that  man  who  had  seen  the  whole  earth 
suddenly  become  an  immense  sea,  to  suspect  that  it  might  be 
possible  that  the  same  misfortune  would  again  return. 

Besides  this,  he  also  gave  a  thought  to  the  corresponding 
consequence,  namely,  that  as  he  had  entered  into  the  ark  at 
the  command  of  God,  so  it  was  fitting  that  he  should  also 
leave  it  at  the  comnumd  of  the  same  being ;  for  let  no  one 
believe  that  he  can  ever  do  any  thing  perfectly  unless  God 
himself  guides  him  by  his  preventing  precepts. 

Why,  when  they  entered  into  the  ark  was  the  order  as  fol-. 
lows :  first  himself  and  his  sons,  and  after  them  his  wife  and 
his  sons'  wives,  but  when  they  went  forth  the  order  was 
changed,  for  the  sacred  historian  says,  *'  Noah  and  his  wife 
went  forth,  and  after  them  his  sons  and  his  sons'  wives  ?*f  ' 

40.  By  the  literal  statement  the  sacred  writer  gives  an 
obscure  intimation,  in  the  order  in  which  they  entered,  that  the 
propagation  of  seed  was  taken  away,  but  by  the  order  of  their 
egress  he  implies  the  continuance  of  the  process  of  generation ; 
since,  while  they  are  entering,  the  sons  are  mentioned  together 
witli  their  father,  and  the  daughters-in-law  with  their  mother- 
in-law,  but  when  they  are  going  forth  the  wives  are  all  mated 
•  GaoMdi  viU.  IC  f  Qe&Mis  viU.  IS. 
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again,  the  father  being  accompanied  by  his  wife,  and  each  of 
his  sons  also  bj  his  wife,  since  he  chose  to  show  bj  fact 
rather  than  by  words  everything  which  it  is  fitting  for  his 
friends  to  do. 

Moreover  he  had  in  express  words,  and  not  by  any  yagne 
intimations,  commanded  the  men,  as  they  were  about  to  enter 
into  the  lA'k,  that  they  while  there  were  to  keep  themselves 
from  connection  with  women ;  bnt  now  that  they  were  about 
to  depart  from  it,  he  plainly  intimates  to  them  that  ofifspring 
is  to  be  begotten  in  accordance  with  nature,  by  the  order  in 
which  he  appoints  their  going  forth ;  nor  did  he  employ  words 
only,  in  order  to  make  his  proclamation  about  the  state  of  the 
ark,  saying,  "  After  a  destruction  of  all  things  on  earth,  of  such 
a  character  and  of  such  extent,  do  not  indulge  in  pleasures,  for 
that  is  not  decorous.  It  is  sufficient,  however,  for  you  to  have 
received  your  lives ;  but  while  you  are  actually  in  the  ark,  to 
ascend  up  into  the  marriage  bed  with  your  wives  would  be  a 
proof  of  your  being  devoted  to  lasciviouSness.** 

And,  indeed,  it  was  natural  for  them,  as  being  relations  to 
those  who  were  being  destroyed,  to  be  moved  wiui  compassion 
for  the  perishing  human  race,  itepecially  because  they  them- 
selves also  were  still  in  doubt  whether,  from  some  quarter  or 
other,  calamity  might  not  fall  also  upon  themselves ;  and  be- 
sides these  considerations  it  was  absurd,  while  those  who  were 
alive  were  perishing,  for  those  in  the  ark  to  be  contriving  that 
others  who  did  not  exist  should  be  bom,  being  warm  at  an 
unreasonable  time,  and  burning  with  an  inopportune  desire. 
But  after  the  anger  of  God  ceased,  then  he  commanded  those 
who  had  been  delivered  from  the  calamity,  when  they  had  again 
gone  forth  out  of  the  ark  in  order,  to  apply  themselves  to  the 
procreation  of  a  succeeding  generation,  when  he  tells  us,  that 
the  men  did  not  go  forth  with  the  men,  nor  the  women  with 
the  women,  but  the  wives  with  their  husbands. 

But  with  respect  to  the  inner  meaning  of  this  fact,  we  must 
say  this,  that  when  the  mind  is  about  to  wash  off  and  cleanse 
away  its  sins,  then  it  is  fit  for  male  to  live  with  male,  that  is 
to  say,  for  the  intellect,  the  chief  part  of  the  man,  to  be  as  a 
father,  united  to  each  separate  thought,  as  a  father  to  his  sons, 
without  any  admixture  of  the  female  race,  which  is  in  accord- 
ance with  the  outward  sense;  since  it  is  a  time  of  battle,  in 
which  it  is  necessary  to  keep  the  order  of  the  cohort  distinct 
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and  to  preserye  it  strictly  in  order,  that  the  soldiers  may  not 
be  mingled  in  confusion,  and  so,  instead  of  gaining  a  viotory 
OYor  the  enemy,  be  conquered  themselves ;  but  when  the  puri- 
fication is  completed,  and  when  the  soul  is  dried  up  from  all 
ignorance,  and  when  a  complete  deliverance  from  everything 
pernicious  has  taken  place,  Uien  it  becomes  the  man  to  collect 
bis  scattered  forces  together,  not  in  order  that  masculine  coun- 
sels may  be  rendered  effeminate  by  softness,  but  that  the 
female  race,  that  is  to  say,  the  outward  senses,  may  clothe  them- 
selves with  the  vigour  of  the  male,  attaining  to  masculine  coun- 
sels, and  from  their  receiving  seed  for  the  production  of  a 
generation ;  so  that,  from  this  time  forth  they  may  cherish,  in 
all  things,  sentiments  of  wisdom,  and  honour,  and  justice,  and 
course,  and,  in  one  word,  of  virtue.  But,  besides  this,  it  will 
be  reasonable  also  to  take  notice,  that  when  once  a  confusion, 
in  the  similitude  of  a  deluge,  has  overwhelmed  the  intellect, 
and  when  the  different  senses,  being  perplexed  by  the  affairs 
of  this  world,  like  so  many  bulwarks  erected  against  them, 
begin  to  quarrel,  it  is  utterly  impossible  that  any  one  should 
be  able,  either  to  sow,  or  to  conceive,  or  to  generate  any  good 
thing.  But  when  all  the  hostile  attacks  of  various  agitations 
and  passions  are  checked,  and  when  the  ceaseless  invasions  of 
lawless  counsels  are  repressed,  then  the  soul  produces  virtue 
and  excellent  works,  as  the  most  fertile  portion  of  the  earth, 
when  dried,  produces  fruits. 

Why  did  Noah  build  an  altar  without  having  been  com- 
manded to  do  so  ?* 

50.  The  requital  of  gratitude  which  is  due  to  God  ought  to 
be  offered  to  him  without  command,  and  mthout  any  delay  or 
hesitation,  showing  the  mind  to  be  free  from  vices ;  for  it  be- 
comes that  man,  who  has  been  endued  with  blessings  by  God, 
to  offer  him  his  thanks  with  a  grateful  and  willing  mind ;  but 
he  who  delays  to  do  so,  waiting  for  an  express  command,  is 

'ungrateful,  being  as  it  were  compelled  by  necessity  to  honour 
his  benefactor. 

Why  is  he  said  to  have  built  an  altar  to  God,  and  not  to 
the  Lord?t 

51.  In  passages  of  beneficence  and  regeneration,  as  at  the 
•  Qtiucsit  viiL  20.  f  Ibid. 
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creation  of  the  world,  the  sacred  writer  only  refers  to  the  be- 
neficent Tirtae  of  the  Creator,  by  which  he  makes  everything 
in  its  integrity,  and  he  implies  this  by  concealing  the  royu 
name  of  Lord,  as  one  which  bears  with  it  supreme  authority; 
therefore  now  also,  since  what  he  is  describing  is  the  begin- 
ning of  the  renewed  generation  of  mankind,  he  borrows  for  his 
description  the  beneficent  yirtue,  which  bears  the  name  of 
Ood ;  for  he  used  the  kingly  attribute,  which  declares  his 
imperial  power,  by  which  he  is  called  Lord,  when  he  was 
describing  the  punishment  inflicted  by  the  flood. 

What  is  the  meanmg  of  the  statement,  "  He  took  of  the 
cattle  and  of  the  flying  animals,  and  he  offered  whole  burnt 
offerings  on  the  altar?"* 

.  52.  All  this  is  said  with  reference  to  an  inward  meaning, 
both  because  he  received  everything  from  Qod  as  a  favour  and 
gift ;  and  also  because  be  took  of  the  clean  sorts  of  animals, 
and  burnt  those  which  were  unpolluted  and  clean,  as  entire 
and  pure  first  fruits ;  for  they  are  proper  victims  for  good  men 
to  offer,  and  are  themselves  entire,  being  full  of  integrity ;  and 
they  may  be  classed  as  fruits,  for  fruit  is  the  end,  for  the  sake 
of  which  the  plant  exists. 

This  indeed  is  the  literal  statement;  but  with  respect  to 
the  inner  meaning,  the  clean  cattle  and  the  dean  birds  are 
the  outward  senses  and  intellect  of  the  wise  man,  with  the 
thoughts  which  are  received  in  his  mind ;  all  which  things  it 
is  reasonable  to  offer  in  their  inte^ty  as  entire  and  perfect 
fruit,  in  the  way  of  a  display  of  gratitude  to  the  Father,  and  to 
offer  them  to  him  as  an  unpoUuted  and  clean  oblatiQn  of  a 
victim. 

Why  does  he  offer  his  sacrifice  to  the  beneficent  virtue  of 
Ood,  but  the  acceptance  of  it  takes  place  by  means  of  both  the 
qualities  of  the  Lord  and  Ood,  for  Moses  says,  '*And  the 
Lord  Ood  smelled  a  savour  of  sweetness  ?*^ 

58.  He  says  this  since,  when  unexpectedly,  after  all  hope 
is  gone,  we  are  preserved  from  dangers  which  are  coming  over 
us,  we  then,  loolcing  solely  at  the  beneficence  of  him  who  'has 
preserved  us,  do,  on  account  of  our  joy,  display  ingratitude, 
and  refer  the  benefits  which  we  have  received  rather  to  the  be- 
•  GenedB  viiL  20.  t  lUd. 
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neficent  power  than  to  the  Lora.  But  the  beneficent  preeenr er 
himself,  by  nieane  of  both  his  attributes,  looks  down  upon  and 
honourablj  accepts  grateful  minds,  that  he '  may  not  appear  to 
halt  in  rewarding  them ;  but  he  declares  that  such  a  display  of 
gra^tude  is  pleasing  to  both  attributes  of  the  one  Qod.* 

What  is  the  meaning  of  the  words,  **  And  the  Lord  God 
said,  repenting  him,  I  will  not  again  proceed  to  curse  tho 
earth  for  the  works  of  man,  for  the  thoughts  of  the  mind  of 
man  are  toward,  and  are  diligently  and  ceaselessly  exercised  in, 
\\ickedDe88  from  his  youth  up ;  therefore  I  will  not  now  pro* 
ceed  to  smite  all  living  flesh  as  I  have  done  at  other  times  ?''t 

64.  The  reasons  alleged  appear  to  indicate  a  change  of 
purpose,  which  is  an  affection  not  usual  nor  akin  to  the  divine 
virtue ;  for  the  dispositions  of  mankind  are  variable  and  incon- 
stant, so  that  all  affairs  among  them  are  altogether  uncertain ; 
but  with  Ood  nothing  is  uncertain,  nothing  incomprehensible, 
for  he  is  a  being  of  mighty  and  consistent  determination  ;  how 
then,  when  ressons  of  the  same  kind  are  present  to  him,  be- 
cause he  wi|s  forsooth  aware  from  the  very  beginning  that  the 
mind  of  man' was  deliberately  inclined  to  wallow  in  wickedness 
from  his  youth  on,  could  he  have  originally  intended  to  destroy 
the  human  race  by  a  flood;  and  yet  afterwards  say,  that  he 
did  not  intend  to  destroy  it  any  more,  when  the  same  evils 
still  exist  in  the  mind  ?  But  we  must  think  that  every  kind  of 
expression  of  this  sort  is,  by  law,  connected  with  learning  and 
the  utility  of  instruction  rather  than  with  the  nature  of  truth, 
since  there  are,  as  it  were,  two  kinds  which  occur  in  the  whole 
course  of  the  law ;  in  the  first  place,  as  it  is  said,  **  Not  as  a 
man  ;'*  and  in  the  second  place,  as  it  is  said,  *'  As  a  man,**  the 
one  Ood  is  believed  to  instruct  his  son. 

That  first  expression  relates  to  the  actual  truth ;  for,  in  real 
fact,  Qod  is  not  as  a  man,  nor  again,  as  the  sun,  nor  as  the 
heaven,  nor  as  the  world,  which  is  perceptible  by  the  outward 
senses,  but  as  Qod,  if  it  is  justifiable  to  assert  tlmt  also ;  since 
tliat  most  happy  and  blessed  being  will  not  endure  similitude, 
or  comparison,  or  Enigmatical  description ;  nay,  rather  he  sur- 

*  Or, "  But  the  one  Qod  very  much  likes  to  act  by  meam  of  both  hi« 
attributee." — NoU  to  the  Latin  vertion, 
f  Q«neAa  viiL  21. 
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passed  eyen  blessedness  and  felicity  itself,  and  whateyer  can  be 
imagined  as  better  than  and  prefelrable  to  them. 

Bat  the  second  expression  relates  to  instruction  and  direc- 
tion, I  mean  the  express  words,  "  As  a  man,"  in  order  that  it 
may  be  observed,  tfatat  he  is  willing  to  impress  us  beings,  bom 
of  the  earth,  lest  perchance  we  should  unceasingly  incur  hte 
anger  and  his  chastisement  by  our  implacable  hostility  to  him, 
witiiout  any  peace ;  for  it  is  sufficient  lor  htm  to  be  roused  and 
embittered  against  us  once,  and  once  to  exact  vengeance  against 
sinners ;  but  to  inflict  punishment  over  and  over  again  for  the 
same  thing  is  the  conduct  of  a  savage  and  ferocious  dispo- 
sition: since,  says  he,  "when  I  shall  inflict  deserved  retribu' 
tion,  as  is  possible,  on  every  one,  I  will  cause  a  burning 
recollection  of  my  design  to  be  preserved.** 

Therefore  behold,  the  sacred  historian  has  excellently  ex- 
pressed himself,  saying,  *'  That  God  observed  in  his  mind,'* 
for  his  mind  and  oQsposition  rcgoice  in  a  superior  degree  of 
constancy ;  but  our  wills  are  found  to  be  inconsistent  and 
vacillating,  on  which  account  we  cannot  be  properly  said  to 
observe  and  think  with  our  minds,  since  it  is  by  the  thoughts 
that  the  passage  of  the  mind  is  allowed  to  take  place,*  but  the 
human  intellect  is  unable  to  be  extended  over  everything, 
since  it  is  incapable  of  penetrating  all  things  in  a  perfect  &nd 
suitable  manner. 

But  that  expression,* "  I  will  not  proceed  any  more  to  curse 
the  earth,**  is  used  with  great  propnety,  for  it  is  not  becoming 
to  add  more  curses  to  what  has  already  been  done,  because  the 
evils  that  have  been  inflicted  are  already  complete ;  because, 
although  they  are  in  some  sense  imperfect,  inasinuch  as  the 
Father  is  kind  and  merciful,  and  most  humane,  still  he  is 
rather  inclined  to  alleviate  the  evil  than  to  add  to  men's 
misery.  6ut  that  is  as  it  were  the  same  thing,  according  to  a 
common  proverb,  to  wash  a  brick,  or  to  draw  water  properly, 
and  wholly  to  eiudioate  wickedness,  with  all  its  deeply  im- 
printed tokens  from  the  mind  of  tnan ;  for  if  it  is  implanted  in 
it  at  first,  it  does  not  exist  accidentally,  but  is  engraven  deeply 
on  it  and  clings  to  it. 

But  since  the  mind  is  a  potential  and  principal  part  of  the 

*  ''  If  Yoa  connect  the  Armenian  words  ih  a  different  manner,  the 
sense  Will  be  '  meditation  is  the  purification  of  the  course  of  the  mind,' 
and  this  is  perhaps  better.**— iVbte  bg  the  Latin  Trantlator. 
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soul,  he  inirodaooB  that  word  **  diligently  i"  but  that  which 
has  been  weighed  with  diligence  and  care  is  exquisite 
thought,  examined  more  certainly  than  certain^  itself.  But 
this  diligence  does  not  tend  to  any  one  evil,  but  as  is  plain, 
to  mischief^  and  to  all  mischief;  nor  does  it  exist  in  a  per- 
functory manner ;  but  man  is  devoted  to  it  from  hb  youth, 
not  only  in  a  maimer,  but  from  his  yery  cradle,  as  if  he 
were  in  some  degree  united  to,  and  nourished,  and  bred  up 
with  sin. 

But  yet  Gt)d  says,  **  I  will  not  any  more  smite  all  flesh  ;'* 
giving  notice  that  he  will  not,  at  any  future  time,  destroy 
every  portion  of  mankind  altogether,  but  only  single  indi- 
viduals, in  ever  such  great  numbers,  who  perpetrate  un- 
speakable wickednesses ;  for  he  does  not  leave  wickedness 
unpunished,  nor  does  he  grai^t  it  liberty  or  impunity,  but 
inoulging  his  care  for  the  human  race  on  account  of  his 
original  design,  he  of  necessity  fixes  destruction  as  a  punish- 
ment for  sinners. 

What  is  the  meaning  of  the  expression, "  Sowing-time  and 
harvest,  cold  and  heat,  summer  and  spring,  shall  not  cease 
day  nor  night  ?*'• 

55.  If  taken  literally  this  expression  signifies  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  duration  of  the  annual  seasons,  and  that 
the  earthly  temperature  adapted  to  fuiimals  and  plants  is 
not  ^ain  to  be  destroyed;  since  indeed,  if  the  weather 
is  corruDted  it  would  corrupt  them  likewise,  and  if  it  is 
preservea  in  its  existing  state  it  would  preserve  them  also 
safe  and  sound;  for  it  is  according  to  the  weather  and 
temperature  that  all  animals  and  plants  are  preserved  safe 
and  sound,  without  any  infirmity,  being  accustomed,  in 
some  measure,  to  be  produced  separately,  in  an  admirable 
way,  and. to  grow  up  together.  IBut  nature  is  like  a  har- 
mony, composed  of  opposite  sounds,  both  flat  and  sharp ; 
for  tnus,  also,  the  world  is  compounded  of  opposite  qualities, 
for  when,  in  the  flrst  place,  the  mortal  commixtures  of  cold 
and  heat,  of  moisture  and  dryness,  preserve  their  natural 
order,  without  any  confusion,  they  are  themselves  a  cause 
which  prevents  destruction  from  overwhelming  everything 
upon  the  earth. 

*  Qeneiis  viiL  22. 
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But  if  we  regard  the  inward  sense  of  the  passage,  the 
seed  time  is  the  heginning  and  the  harvest  time  is  the  end, 
and  hoth  the  heginninff  and  the  end  are  concurrent  causes 
of  safety,  for  either  thing  alone  is  by  itself  imperfect,  be- 
cause the  beginning  requires  an  end,  and  the  end  has  a 
natural  inclination  for  the  beginning;  but  cold  and  heat 
bring  r(5und  winter  and  autumn ;  for  the  autumn  is  fierj, 
but  onlj  in  such  a  degree  as  succeeding'  in  its  annual  re- 
volution to  cool  the  fierj  summer. 

And,  symbolicallj,  with  reference  to  the  mind,  cold 
indicates  fear,  since  it  causes  terror  and  trepidation;  but 
heat  indicates  anger,  because  an  angry  disposition  bears  in 
itself  a  resemblance  to  flame  and  fire ;  for  it  is  necessary 
that  those  thiqgs  should  always  exist  and  always  remain 
among  created  and  conuptiblo  beings;  since*  summer  and 
spring  have  been  instituted  for  the  production  of  fruits ; 
spring  for  the  perfecting  of  the  seeds,  and  summer  for  the 
perfecting  of  fruits  and  the  buds  of  trees. 

These  things  indeed  are  discerned  symbolically  in  addition 
to  the  inward  sense  of  the  words,  producing  a  double  fruit ; 
what  is  necessary  being  computed  in  the  season  of  spring, 
and  what  is  superfluous  in  the  summer.  Therefore  neces- 
sary food  is  for  the  most  part  for  the  body,  being  whatever 
is  produced  freely  from  seeds ;  as  virtues  arq  necessary  for 
the  soul.  But  as  many  fruits  as  come  by  way  of  excess 
from  trees  in  summer,  besides  the  advantage  which  they  are 
to  the  body,  do  also  bring  corporeal  goods  to  the  mind,  as 
external  advantages:  for  these  external  advantages  are 
subservient  to  the  body,  and  the  body  is  subservient  to  the 
mind,  and  the  mind  to  God.  But  day  and  night  are  the 
measures  of  times  and  numbers ;  and  time  and  number  exist 
without  interruption.  Day  indicates  lucid  wisdom,  and 
night  betokens  obscure  folly. 

Why  was  it  that  Ood,  blessinff  Noah  and  his  sons,  said, 
'*  Increase,  and  multiply,  and  replenish  the  earth,  and  rule 
over  it;  and  let  your  fear  and  the  dread  of  you  be  upon  all 
beasts,  and  upon  flying  fowls,  and  upon  reptiles,  an(\  upon 
the  fishes  which  I  have  placed  under  your  hand  ?  '*  * 

66.  This  devotion  of  the  inferior  animals  to  mon^  Ood 

*  Qonusis  ix.  1. 
TOL.  IV.  0   0 
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also  at  tbe  beginninff  of  the  creation  bestowed  on  the  sixth 
day  upon  man,  after  be  had  created  him  in  his  own  image ; 
for  the  scripture  saith, ''  And  G-od  made  man ;  in  the  image 
of  Ood  created  he  him ;  male  and  female  created  he  them. 
And  Gt)d  blessed  them,  and  said,  Be  fruitful/and  multiplj, 
and  replenish  the  earth ;  and  be  je  lords  oyer  it,  and  be  je 
rulers  of  the  fishes,  and  of  the  flying  fowls,  and  of  every 
creeping  thing  that  creepeth  upon  the  earth." 

And  did  he  not  by  these  words  evidently  intimate  that 
Noah,  at  the  beginning  of  what  we  may  call  the  second 
creation  of  mankind,  was  found  equal  in  honour  to  that 
creature  who  in  the  first  instance  was  made  as  to  his  form 
in  the  likeness  of  himself?  Therefore  he  equally  assigned 
both  to  the  one  and  to  the  other  the  principality  and  power 
over  all  the  creatures  that  live  upon  the  earth. 

But  do  thou  diligently  take  notice  that  he  showed  this 
man,  who  at  the  time  of  the  deluge  was  the  only  just  man 
and  the  kin^  of  all  the  creatures  which  live  upon  the  earth, 
to  be  equal  in  honour,  not  to  the  identical  man  who  was  first 
created  and  formed  out  of  the  earth,  but  to  that  one  who 
was  made  according  to  the  likeness  and  form  of  the  true  in- 
corporeal entity,  to  whom  also  he  gives  power,  making  him 
a  kmg,  not  the  verv  created  man  (or  the  man  formed  out  of 
the  earth),  but  him  who  is  according  to  his  form  and 
similitude,  that  is  to  say,  incorporeal. 

Wherefore  also  the  creation  of  that  ihan,  who  as  to  hia 
form  is  incorporeal,  was  marked  to  have  taken  nlaco  on  tho 
sixth  day,  in  accordance  with  tho  porfuct  uumDor  six ;  but 
the  creation  of  that  man  who  was  created  after  the  com- 
pletion of  the  world  and  subsequent  to  the  generation  of.  all 
animals  on  the  seventh  day,  because  it  is  after  that  that  the 
manly  figure  was  fashioned  out  of  clay.  Therefore  after  the 
days  of  generation  he  says,  '*on  the  seventh  day  of  the 
world  i"  for  G-od  had  not  yet  rained  upon  the  earth,  and  no 
man  did  exist  who  could  cultivate  the  earth.  And  then  ho 
proceeds  to  say,  "  But  Qt>d  formed  a  man  out  of  the  clay  of 
the  earth,  and  breathed  into  his  face  the  breath  of  life,  and 
man  became  a  living  soul.*' 

Therefore  how  he  can  be  made  worthy  of  the  same  kingly 
power  according  to  the  image  of  the  man  thus  formed,  he,  1 
mean,  who  is  tho  beginning  of  the  second  creation  of  man- 
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kind,  is  indieatied  hj  the  letter  of  the  history  that  relates 
these  events. 

But  with  reference  to  the  inward  sense  of  the  passage  we 
must  five  an  explanation  in  the  following  manner.  Qod 
wills  that  the  souls  of  wise  men  should  increase  in  the 
magnitude  and  multitude  of  the  heautj  of  their  yirtues,  and 
should  fill  the  mind  as  if  it  were  the  earth  with  those 
beauties,  leavine  no  portion  empty  and  void  so  as  to  become 
occupied  by  fol^.  And  he  wills  also  that  they  should  rule 
over,  and  strike  terror  into,  and  inflict  alarm  upon  all 
beasts ;  that-  is  to  say,  he  wills  that  all  wickedness  should 
be  subdued  by  their  will,  since  wickedness  is  of  an  untamed 
and  savage  nature.  Also  he  willed  that  they  should  be 
lords  over  all  flying  fowls,  which  by  reason  of  their  lightness 
are  raised  on  high,  being  armed  with  courage  and  empty 
pride,  and  which  thus  cause  the  greatest  mischief,  bemg 
scarcely  controlled  at  all  bv  fear.  Moreover,  he  made  them 
rulers  over  all  creeping  things,  which  are  the  svmbols  of 
destructive  vices,  for  tney  creep  through  the  wnole  soul, 
namely,  concupiscence,  desire,  sadness,  and  cowardice, 
striking  and  goading;  as  also  they  are  indicated  b^  the 
fishes,  which  eagerly  cultivate  a  moist  and  delicate  life,  but 
one  which  is  far  from  being  sober,  wise,  or  lastiug. 

Why  does  Ood  say,  "  Every  creeping  thing  which  lives 
shall  be  to  you  for  food  ?  **  • 

67.  Creeping  things  are  of  a  twofold  nature ;  some  being 
venomous,  and  others  domestic.  The  venomous  ones  are 
serpents,  which,  instead  of  feet,  use  their  bellies  and  breasts, 
creeping  upon  the  earth ;  but  the  domestic  ones  are  those 
which  nave  legs  above  their  feet.  This  is  the  literal 
meaning  of  the  statement. 

But  u  we  look  to  the  inward  sense  of  it,  then  the  creeping 
things  represent  the  foul  vices,  but  the  clean  ones  repre- 
sent joy ;  for  in  connexion  with  the  passion  of  concupiscence 
there  wiU  exist  joy  and  pleasure ;  and  in  connexion  with 
desire  there  will  be  will  and  counsel,  and  in  connexion  with 
sorrow  eoading  and  compunction,'  and  in  connexion  with' 
avidity  there  will  be  fear. 

Therefore  such  disordered  perturbations  of  the  passions 

*  Genesis  ix.  3. 
0  0  2 
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threaten  souls  with  death  and  destruction ;  but  the  joys  do 
really  live,  as  he  himself  has  warned  us  in  an  allegory ;  and 
they  also  give  life  to  those  who  possess  them. 

What  is  the  meanine;  of  the  expression,  "  As  the  greeu 
herb  I  have  given  you  aU  things  ?  "  * 

58.  Some  persons  say  that  by  this  expression,  ^  As  the 
green  herb  I  nave  given  you  all  things,"  the  eating  of  flesh 
was  permitted.  But  I  say  that  even  though  Ood  had 
intenaed  to  give  that  permission,  still  that  before  all  things 
he  must  have  intended  to  establish  by  law  the  necessary  use 
of  herbs,  that  is  to  say  of  vegetables.  Ajid  under  the 
general  name  of  herb  he  includes  all  the  other  additional 
descriptions  of  green  food,  without  mentioning  them  ex- 
pressly in  the  law.  But  now  the  power  of  thi^  {command  is 
adapted  not  to  one  nation  alone  among  all  the  select  nationa 
of  the  earth  which  are  desirous  of  wisdom,  among  which 
religious  continence  is  honoured,  but  to  all  mankind,  who 
cannot  possibly  be  universally  prohibited  from  eating  flesh. 

Nevertheless,  perhaps  the  present  expression  has  no  re- 
ference to  eating  food,  but  rather  to  the  possession  of  the 
power  to  do  so;  for  in  fact  every  herb  is  not  necessarily 
good  to  eat,  nor  a^in  is  it  the  uniform  and  invariable  food 
of  all  uniform  livmg  animals;  since  God  said  that  some 
herbs  were  poisonous  and  deadly,  and  yet  they  are  included 
in  the  numoer  all.  Perhaps  therefore,  I  saVi  he  means  to 
express  this,  that  all  brute  beasts  are  suDJected  to  the 
power  of  man,  as  we  sow  herbs  and  take,  care  of  them  by 
the  cultivation  of  the  land. 

What  is  the  meaning  of  the  expression,  "  Tou  shall  not 
eat  flesh  in  the  blood  oi  its  life  ?"  t 

59.  Ood  appears  by  this  command  to  indicate  that  the 
blood  is  the  substance  of  the  soul ;  I  mean  of  that  soul 
which  exists  by  the  external  senses  and  by  vitality,  not  of 
that  which  is  spoken  of  with  a  certain  especial  pre-eminence, 
being  the  rational  and  intellectual  soul ;  for  there  are  three 
parts  of  the  human  soul ;  one  the  nutritive  part,  another 
that  which  is  connected  with  the  external  senses,  and  the 
third  that  >  which  exists  in  reason.    Therefore  the  rational 

*  Utue«i«  ix.  3.  f  QenesU  ix  4. 
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part  is  tbe  substance  of  the  dirine  spirit  according  to  the 
sacred  writer  Moses :  for  in  his  account  of  the  creation  of 
the  world,  he  sajs,  "  God  bl*eathed  into  his  face  the  breath 
of  life/'  as  being  what  was  to  constitute  his  life.  But  of 
that  part  of  the  soul  which  is  connected  with  the  external 
senses  and  with  vitality,  blood  is  the  substance  ;  for  he  says 
in  another  place,  "The  blood  exists  in  every  breath  of  flesh.** 

It  is  wiui  great  propriety  in  fact  that  he  has  called  the 
blood  the  breath  of  all  flesh,  because  there  are  in  the  flesh 
senses  and  passions,  but  not  intellect  nor  thoughts.  But 
again  by  the  expression  "the  spirit  of  blood,**  he  intimates  that 
the  spirit  is  one  thing  and  tne  blood  another ;  so  that  the 
essence  of  the  soul  is  truly  and  beyond  all  possible  question 
spirit.  But  that  spirit  has  a  place  not  by  itself  separately, 
apart  from  the  blood  in  the  body ;  but  it  is  interwoven  and 
mingled  with  the  blood. 

As  also  the  veins  which  exhibit  a  pulse,  as  if  they  were 
vessels  to  convey  breathins,  bear  with  them  most  unmixed 
and  pure  air,  but  blood  l&ewise,  though  perhaps  in  a  less^ 
degree;  for  there  are  two  vessels,  the  veins  and  the 
breathing  channels;  but  the  veins  have  more  blood  than 
breath,  and  the  breathing  channels  have  more  breath,  than 
blood.  Therefore  the  proper  admixture  in  each  vessel  is 
distinct,  as  the  g^reater  and  the  lesser  proportion. 

This  is  the  meaning  of  these  words  when  taken  literally ; 
but  if  we  look  to  their  inner  meaning,  he  calls  the  blood  of 
the  soul  that  warm  and  fiery  virtue  b^onging  to  it  which  we 
name  courage.  And  he,  who  is  full  of  this  wisdom  despises 
all  food,  and  every  pleasure  of  the  belly^  and  of  those  parts 
which  are  below  the  belly.  But  if  any  one  adopts  a  profli- 
gate life,  and  becomes  a  wanderer  like  the  wind,  and 
^adually  inactive  from  laziness  and  a  luxurious  life,  he  in 
fact  does  nothing  else  but  fall  upon  his  belly,  as  a  reptile 
creeping  upon  the  earth,  and  greedily  licking  up  earthly 
things,  closing  his  life  without  ever  tasting  of  that  heavenly 
food  which  the  souls  which  are  desirous  of  wisdom  receive. 

What  is  the  meaning  of  the  expression,  "The  blood  of 
your  souls  will  1  require  from  every  beast,  and  from  the 
hand  of  man's  brother  will  I  require  the  life  of  man  P  *'  * 

*  Qenoaia  is.  5. 
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60.  The  multitude  of  creatures  which  do  iujurj  is  two- 
fold ;  some  being  beasts,  and  others  men.  But  beasts  are 
rather  the  least  injurious  of  the  two,  because  they  have  no 
actual  familiarity  with  those  whom  they  wish  to  injure^ 

Srincipallv  because  they  do  not  fall  under  their  power,  but 
estroy  those  who  have  properly  power  oyer  them.  But 
when  he  speaks  of  brothers,  he  means  men  who  are 
murderers,  intimating  these  three  things.  First  of  all,  thai 
all  we  men  are  akin  to  one  another,  and  are  brothers,  being 
connected  with  one  another  according  to  the  relation  of  the 
highest  kind  of  kindred ;  for  we  have  receiyed  It  lot,  as  being 
the  children  of  one  and  the  same  mother,  rational  nature. 

In  the  second  place,  he  intimatos  that  yery  commonly 
numerous  and  torrible  quarrels  arise,  and  acts  of  treachery 
take  place,  between  relations,  and  rather  between  brothere, 
on  account  of  the  diyision  of  their  inheritance,  or  on  account 
of  some  superiority  of  dignity  in  the  household ;  since  a 
quarrel  between  those  of  the  same  family  b  worse  and  alto- 
gether unseemly,  because  brothers  who  are  really  so  by  the 
ties  of  nature  meet  in  contest  with  a  great  knowledge  of 
one  another's  internal  circumstances ;  being  therefore  well 
aware  what  kind  of  attack  they  must  employ  in  their 
present  warfare. 

But,  in  the  third  place,  as  it  appears  to  mo,  he  employs 
the  appellation  of  brothers  in  order  to  warn  men  of  the  im- 

Slacable  and  seyere  punishment  which  is  reseryed  for  mur- 
erers;  that  they,  without  meeting  any  compassion,  shall 
suffer  what  they  haye  inflicted;  for  they  haye  not  slain 
strangers,  but  their  own  brothers  in  blood. 

It  18  with  exceeding  great  propriety  that  he  calls  GK>d  the 
protector  and  oyerseer  of  those  who  are  slain  by  man ;  for 
although  men  despise  the  reyenge,  yet  let  them  not  behaye 
negligently,  but  although  impure  men  of  sayage  disposition 
escape  for  the  moment  from  danger,  still  let  them  know 
that  they  are  already  caught  and  brought  before  the  greater 
tribunal  of  justice,  namely,  before  the  diyine  judgment- 
seat,  whicl^  rises  up  to  inflict  yengeance  on  the  wicked  for 
the  defence  of  those  who  haye  receiyed  shameful  and  un- 
worthy treatment. 

This  is  the  literal  meaning  of  the  words.;  but  if  we  look 
to  the  inward  sense  of  them  tney  haye  a  regard  to  the  merit  of 
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tbe  puritj  of  tbe  soul,  to  which  it  is  suitable  to  avoid  unceas- 
ing aestniction  brought  in  from  outward  parts ;  which  merit, 
tbat  propitious  and  beneficent  being,  the  most  merciful  and 
onl^  Saviour,  does  not  despise ;  but  he  expels  and  destroys 
all  its  enemies  who  stand  around  it,  calling  them  beasts,  and 
men  brotliers;  for  beasts  are  asymbolical  expression  for  furious 
men  threatening  calamitous  death;  but  men  and  brothers 
are  both  separate  individual  thoughts,  and  words  utte^d  bj 
mouth  and  toneue,  because  they  are  akin  to  them,  and,  by 
consequence,  they  bring  on  great  and  destructive  evils, 
leaving  no  stone  unturned,  no  work  or  word  omitted  to  do 
injury. 

What  is  the  meaning  of  the  expression,  "Whoso  sheddeth 
man's  blood  by  man  shall  his  blood  be  shed  ?  *'* 

61.  There  is  no  excess  in  this  declaration,  but  rather  an 
indication  of  a  still  more  formidable  denunciation,  because  he 
says,  "  He  himself  shall  be  poured  out  like  blood  who  pours 
out  blood."  For  that  which  is  poured  out  flows  forth  and 
is  lost,  so  that  it  has  no  longer  any  power  or  substance. 
And  by  this  he  shadows  forth  the  fact  that  the  souls  of  those 
who  perpetrate  unworthy  actions  imitate  the  mortal  body 
in  its  corruption,  as  far  as  corruption  is  accustomed  to  come 
upon  individuals ;  for  the  body  is  then  dissolved  into  those 
parts  of  which  it  was  composed,  returning  into  its  proper 
elements.  But  the  miserable  souL  labouring  under  distresses, 
is  borne  hither  and  thither  by  tbe  overflow  of  a  lascivious 
life ;  afid  the  very  evils  which  have  grown  up  along  with  it 
are  accustomed  to  suffer  the  same  overflow,  in  the  manner  of 
the  parts  of  the  limbs. 

Why  is  it  that  he  speaks  as  if  of  some  other  god,  saying 
that  he  made  man  after  the  image  of  Ood,  and  not  that  he 
made  him  after  his  own  image  Pf 

62.  Very  appropriately  and  without  any  falsehood  was 
this  oracular  sentence  uttered  by  Ood,  for  no  mortal  thing 
could  have  been  formed  on  the  similitude  of  the  supreme 
Father  of  the  universe,  but  only  afber  the  pattern  of  the 
second  deity,  who  is  the  Word  of  the  supreme  Beine; 
since  it  is  fitting  that  the  rational  soul  of  man  shotud 

•  Geneda  iz.  6.  f  Ibid. 
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bear  before  it  the  type  of  the  divine  Word ;  since  in  his 
first  Word  Gt)d  is  superior  to  the  most  rational  possible 
nature.  But  he  who  is  superior  to  the  Word  holds  his  rank 
in  a  better  and  most  singular  pre-eminence,  and  how  oould 
the  creature  possibly  exhibit  a  likeness  of  him  in  himself  P 
Neyertheless  he  also  wished  to  intimate  this  fact,  that  God 
does  rightly  and  correctly  require  vengeance,  in  order  to  the 
defence  of  virtuous  and  consistent  men,  because  such  bear 
in  themselves  a  familiar  acquaintance  with  his  Word,  of 
which  the  human  mind  is  the  similitude  and  form. 

What  is  the  meaning  of  the  words,  ''There  shall  not  again 
be  a  deluge  to  destroy  all  the  earth  ?  '** 

08.  By  his  last  saying  he  declares  sufficiently  that  there 
may  be  various  inundations,  but  that  there  shall  never  be 
one  of  such  a  character  as  to  be  able  to  change  the  whole 
earth  into  a  lake  or  sea. 

This  is  the  literal  meaning  of  this  sajring. 

But  if  we  look  to  its  inw^  sense,  there  a  divine  kindness 
is  intimated,  according  to  which,  although  it  b  not  every 
part  of  the  soul  which  is  allowed  to  make  proficiency  in 
every  virtue,  still  some  are  adorned  in  a  considerable  degree. 
So  that,  supposing  any  one  is  not  able  to  display  excellence 
in  his  whole  body,  he  still  may  labour  with  all  diligence  to 
acquire  all  the  means  ih  his  power  to  displav  excellence ; 
and  that  exertion  is  within  his  reach.  And  it  does  not 
follow  that  if  any  one  is  less  highly  endowed,  or  is  unable 
to  make  every  portion  of  his  life  altogether  perfect,  that  he 
is  on  that  account  to  despair  of  those  things  which  he  is 
able  to  do  and  to  attain  to.  . 

Since  as  there  is  power  in  every  individual,  he  who 
does  not  exert  him  sell  in  accordance  with  it  is  both  idle 
and  ungrateful ;  idle  because  of  his  laziness,  and  ungrateful 
because,  though  he  has  received  most  pxcellent  moans,  he 
still  sets  himself  in  opposition  to  the  essential  qualities  of 
things.  ^  •  ♦ 

Why  does  G-od  say  that,  as  a  sign  that  he  will  never  again 
bring  a  deluge  over  the  whole  earth,  he  will  place  his  bow 
in  the  clouds  pf 

*  QoneaU  iz.  11.  f  Qeneaia  ix.  13. 
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64.  Some  persons  imagine  tbat  by  the  bow  be  means  that 
thing  which  by  some  is  called  Jupiter's  belt,  from  its  figure, 
dweUing  on  its  continual  similituae  to  the  rainbow ;  but  I  do 
not  perceive  that  tbat  has  been  positively  asserted.  In  the 
first  place,  because  the  bow  aforesaid  ought  to  have  a  pe- 
culiar and  essential  nature  of  its  own,  because  it  is  called 
the  bow  of  God ;  for  he  says,  "  1  will  set  my  bow  in  the 
clouds.*'  But  that  which  belongs  to  God  and  is  said  to  have 
been  set  in  any  place  as  his,  indicates  plainly  that  it  is  not 
devoid  of  essence  or  of  substance. 

But  the  belt  of  Jupiter  has  not,  properly  speaking,  any 
separate  nature  of  its  own,  but  is  merely  an  appeamnde  of 
the  solar  rays  on  a  wet  cloud,  all  the  phienomena  of  which 
are  non-existent  and  incorporeal.  And  moreover,  this  is  a 
further  proof  of  that,  that  it  is  never  seen  iit  night,  though 
clouds  exist  by  night  as  well  as  by  day. 

In  tho  second  place,  we  must  also  say  that  even  in  ttie 
day-time,  when  clouds  obscure  the  whole  face  of  heaven, 
the  belt  of  Jupiter  is  never  at  all  seen  in  them.  But  what 
remains  may  also  be  affirmed  without  any  falsehood,  when 
the  Maker  of  the  law  says,  "I  will  set  my  bow  in  the  clouds;" 
for,  behold,  while  clouds  are  present  there  is  no  appcar- 
nnce  of  the  belt  of  Jupiter  visible.  But  he  said,  "  Where 
there  is  a  collection  of  clouds  let  there  be  a  bow  seen  in  the 
clouds."  Still  it  often  happens,  when  the  clouds  are  col- 
lected and  when  the  air  is  obscured  and  thickened,  that  no 
appearance  of  a  rainbow  is  seen  anywhere. 

We  must  consider,  therefore,  whether  haply  the  sacred 
historian  indicates  something  else  by  this  mention  of  the 
bow,  namely,  that  in  the  very  exercise  of  the  mercy  of  God, 
and  also  in  tho  moment  of  nis  bitterness  towards  men  on 
earth,  there  still  shall  not  be  anv  ultimate  destruction  of 
them,  in  the  fashion  of  a  bow,  which  is  too  soft  and  unfit 
for  such  a  purpose,  nor  shall  there  be  any  violence  added,  sq 
as  to  cause  a  rapid  destructioti,  but  there  shall  be  a  mode- 
rate determinAion,  each  attribute  beins  carefully  measured : 
for  the  great  deluge  took  place  with  a  breaking  asunder  and 
disruption  of  the  clouds  and  of  all  things ;  as  he  himself 
asserts,  wben  he  says,  "  The  fountains  of  the  deep  were 
broken  up.**  And  yet  it  was  not  an  unmeasured  vehemence. 

Moreover,  a  bow  is  not  itself  a  weapon,  but  only  an  in- 
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Btrument  for  the  iise  of  weapons,  namely,  for  the  arrow 
which  strikes ;  and  the  arrow  being  sent  forth  by  means  of 
the  bow  strikes  a  part  which  is  at  a  distance,  while  the  parts 
which  are  nearest  to  it  remain  unhurt.  And  this  is  given  as  a 
proof  that  the  whole  earth  shall  never  for  the  future  suffer 
any  delude,  since  no  one  arrow  ever  hits  all  places,  but  onlj 
those  which  are  at  a  distance. 

Therefore  the  divine  virtue,  being  invisible,  is  symbolicallj 
indicated  by  the  bow  in  the  cloud ;  being  in  trutli  dissolved 
according  to  the  figure  of  tranquillity,  and  condensed  in  ac- 
cordance with  a  cloud.;  so  that  it  does  not  permit  all  the 
cloudit  to  be  altogether  dissolved  into  wat«r,  so  that  the 
earth  may  not  be  made  a  lake  by  an  inundation,  which  it 
carefully  forbids,  and  arranges  the  condensation  of  air, 
checking  it  as  by  a  bridle,  though  it  is  at  that  time  the  more 
accustomed  to  exhibit  itself  as  rebellious  bv  reason  of  its 
excessive  fulness.  For  by  reason  of  the  clouds  it  also  shows 
itself  to  be  replenished,  dripping,  and  saturated. 

Why  is  it  that  after  the  sons  of  the  just  man  have  boon 
named  Shem,  Ham,  and  Japhet,  he  relates  only  the  genera- 
tions of  the  middle  one,  saying,  **  And  Ham  was  the  father  of 
Canaan  ;*'  and  afterwards  Le  oidds, "  These  are  the  three  sons 
ofNoahf"* 

65.  Mentioning  four  men,  Noah  and  his  sons,  he  says  that 
these  were  obedient.  Because  the  grandson  Canaan  was  in 
his  hubits  liko  his  father  who  begat  him,  on  that  account, 
instead  of  mentioning  only  one,  he  includes  both  in  his 
enumeration,  so  that  they  are  four  in  number,  three  in 
virtue.  But  in  the  meantime  in  the  scripture  he  mentions 
only  the  generations  of  the  middle  one,  on  account  of  the 
just  man  whom  he  is  goin^  to  speak  of  subs^uently,  because 
although  he  was  his  fatner,  since  Ham, is  the  father  of 
Canaan,  still  he  does  not  mention  the  father  with  blame, 
but  with  respect  to  the  man  with  whom  he  thought  it  fair 
that  the  son  should  be  a  partaker,  he  yet  did  not  give  the 
father  a  participation  with  him.  , 

In  the  second  place,  perhaps  he  thus  gives  a  premonitory 
warning  also  to  those  persons  who  by  the  acuteness  of  their 
mehtal  vision  can  see  a  long  way  off  what  is  at  a  distance, 

Qeneaii  ix.  IS. 
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namely,  that  be  designs  to  take  awaj  the  land  of  the  Canaan- 
itc8  from  them  after  the  lapse  of  many  ages,  and  to  give  it 
to  his  chosen  people  who  are  thoroughly  devoted  to  God. 
Therefore  he  chooses  to  designate  the  chief  inhabitant 
of  that  region,  namely  Canaan,  and  to  show  that  he  both 
practised  singular  and  peculiar  wickedness  of  his  own,  and 
also  all  the  wickedness  of  his  father,  so  that  in  every  part 
he  might  be  convicted  of  an  ignoble  slavery  and  submission. 

This  is  the  literal  meaning  of  these  words.  But  if  we 
have  a  regard  to  the  inward  sense,  he  does  not  say  that  Ham 
had  a  son  named  Canaan,  but  he  predicates  offspring  of  him 
alone,  saying, "  Ham  was  the  father  of  Canaan.  Since  such 
a  disposition  as  that  of  Ham  is  always  the  father  of  such 
designs  as  those  of  Canaan,  and  that  the  very  names 
themselves  intimate  this.  For  if  we  translate  them  into 
another  language,  Ham  means  heat  or  hot;  and  Canatan 
means  merchants,  or  buyers,  or  causes,  or  recipients. 

Accordingly,  he  is  not  now  speaking  manifestly  of  genera- 
tions, nor  is  he  saying  that  one  man  is  the  father  or  the  son 
of  another  man,  but  he  is  evidently  demonstrating  the  connec- 
tion between  one  counsel  and  another,  by  reason  of  its 
alienation  from  all  familiarity  with  virtue. 

About  the  euliivatian  of  the  earth. 

What  is  the  meanins  of  the  statement, "  Noah  began  to  be 
a  cultivator  of  the  earth  ^  "* 

66.  He  is  here  comparing  Noah  to  the  first  created  man 
who  was  formed  out  of  the  earth  ;  for  in  that  manner  also 
does  he  speak  of  hint  when  he  came  forth  out  of  the  ark ; 
since  both  then  and  now  there  took  place  a  first  beginning 
of  the  cultivation  of  the  land,  each  bein^  after  a  deluge. 
For  also,  at  the  time  of  the  original  creation  of  the  world 
the  earth  was,  as  it  were,  a  lake,  being  covered  by  an  inunda- 
tion of  water,  for  the  sacred  historian  could  not  tell  us  that 
God  said."  Let  the  waters  be  gathered  toffether  into  one  body, 
and  let  the  ivr  land  appear,"  unless  it  uad  previously  been 
inundated  with  waters  which  now  returned  into  certain 
depths  of  the  earth. 

Nor  again  is  the  expression  a  purposeless  one, "  He  began 
to  be  a  tiller  of  the  earth,"  for  m  the  second  generation  he 

*  Oenesli  ix.  20. 
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waa  himself  the  beginning  of  men,  and  also  of  seed,  and  of 
the  cultivation  of  the  land,  and  of  the  life  of  all  other  tbinge. 
This  is  the  literal  meaning  of  the  ^ords. 

But  if  we  look  to  their  inner  sense,  a  distinction  is  made 
between  being  a  cultiyator  of  the  earth  and  a  tiUer'  of  it ; 
as  the  murderer  of  his  brother  is  represented  as  tilling  the 
earth,  but  not  as  cultivating  it.  For  by  the  earth  our  body  is 
symbolically  represented,  which  is  by  its  nature  earthly,  and 
which  the  unjust  and  wicked  man  tills  like  a  lazy  hireling, 
but  which  the  man  endued  with  yirtue  cultivates  like  a 
skilful  manager  of  plants  and  an  agriculturist  of  good  worka 
appointed  to  supenntend  it.  Because  the  workman  of  the 
body,  the  mind,  as  being  carnal,  procures  carnal  pleasures ; 
but  the  cultivator  of  the  earth  is  careful  to  produce  useful 
fruits,  those,  namely,  which  are  to  be  obtained  by  the  study 
of  continence,  and  modesty,  and  sound  wisdom;  and  he 
pruncif  away  all  superfluous  excesses  and  bad  habits  which 
spring  up  around,  like  the  thin  and  misplaced  branches  of 
trees. 

Why  does  the  just  man  first  plant  a  vineyard  ?  * 

It  was  very  natural  for  it  to  be  a  subject  of  anxiety  and 
doubt  to  him  in  what  quarter  he  was  to  find  any  plants  after 
the  deluge,  when  everything  upon  the  earth  was  destroyed. 
Therefore  it  appeared  natural,  as  was  said  a  little  while  ago, 
that  the  earth  was  made  dry  in  the  spring  season ;  therefore 
wher\  the  spring  produced  the  buds  of  trees,  the  roots  and 
stems  of  the  vine  could  easily  be  found  by  the  just  man  still 
alive,  and  might  thus  be  collected  by  him. 

But  we  have  to  consider  why  the  first  thing  he  did  was  to 
plant  a  vineyard,  and  why  he  did  not  rather  sow  wheat  and 
barley,  since  the  latter  are  necessary  productions  of  the 
earth,  without  which  life  cannot  be  supported,  but  the 
former  is  only  a  material  for  superfluous  pleasure.  The 
answer  is  that  Noah,  adopting  a  salutary  design,  consecrated 
and  offered  up  to  God  those  things  which  are  necessary  to 
support  life  and  which  reauire  no  co-operation  for  the 
proauction  of  the  fruit ;  but  the  superfluous  plants  he  devoted 
to  men ;  for  the  use  of  wine  is  superfluous  and  not  necessary. 
As  therefore  God  ordered  fountains  of  water  fit  to  drink  to 

*  Qeneaid  iz.  20. 
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burst  up  from  the  earth  without  the  co-operation  of  man, 
80  he  also  of  his  own  accord  granted  to  roan  in  a  similar 
manner  wheat  and  barley,  in  order  that  he  himself  might  be 
the  sole  giver  of  each  kind  of  food  which  serves  for  necessarj 
eating  and  drinking.  But  he  did  not  take  awaj  the  power 
nor  grudge  them  providing  for  themselves  by  their  own 
industry  those  things  which  contribute  to  pleasure. 

What  is  the  meaning  of  the  statement,  "  He  drank  of  the 
wine  and  was  drunken  r"  • 

68.  In  the  first  place,  the  just  man  did  not  drink  the 
wine,  but  a  portion  of  the  wine,  not  the  whole  of  it ;  in  which 
case  an  incontinent  and  debauched  man  does  not  quit  his 
means  of  debauchery,  till  he  has  first  swallowed  all  the  wine 
that  there  is  before  him ;  but  by  the  religious  and  sober  man 
everything  necessary  for  food  is  used  in  a  moderate  degree. 
And  the  expression,  "  he  was  drunken,'*  is  here  to  be  taken 
simply  as  equivalent  to  "  he  used  the  wine." 

But  there  are  two  modes  of  getting  drunk,  the  one  is  that 
of  an  intemperate  sottishness  which  misuses  wine,  and  this 
offence  is  peculiar  to  the  depraved  and  wicked  man ;  the 
other  is  the  use  of  wine,  and  this  belongs  to  the  wise.  It  is 
therefore  in  the  second  of  these  meanings  that  the  consistent 
and  wise  Noah  is  here  called  drunken^  not  as  having  misused 
but  as  having  used  wine. 

What  is  the  meaning  of  the  statement,  "  lie  was  naked  in 
his  house  P"t 

69.  This  is  a  praise  of  the  wise  man  both  in  the  lit.eral 
sense  of  the  words,  and  also  in  their  hidden  meaning,  that  his 
exhibition  of  nakedness  took  place  not  out  of  doors  but  in 
his  house,  being  concealed  oy  the  roof  and  walls  of  his 
house;  for  the  nakedness  of  the  body  is  concealed  by  a 
house  which  is  made  of  stones  and  beams  of  wood :  but  the 
covering  and  clothing  of  the  soul  is  the  discipline  of  wisdom. 

Therefore  there  are  two  kinds  of  nakedness,  one  which 
takes  place  by  accident,  which  is  the  result  of  an  involuntary 
offence,  because  the  just  man,nsing,if  Imay  say  so,  his  hones^ 
as  if  it  were  a  garment  with  which  he  is  clothed,  stumbles 
out  of  his  own  accord  like  men  who  are  intoxicated,  or  who 
•  Qcnemt  is.  21.  t  Ibid. 
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are  afflicted  with  iasanity ;  for  in  luoh  men  thoir  ofTences 
are  not  deliberately  committed :  but  it  is  hia  task  and  pleaaing 
duty  to  clotbe  himself,  as  with  a  garment,  with  the  diaoipline 
and  study  of  honesty. 

There  is  also  another  kind  of  nakedness  of  the  soul  which 
is  caused  by  perfect  virtue,  which  expels  from  itself  the 
whole  carnal  weight  of  the  body,  as  if  it  were  flying  from  a 
tomb,  as  indeed  it  has  long  been  buried  in  it  as  in  a  tomb  ; 
as  also  it  avoids  pleasures,  and  also  a  great  number  of 
miseriesarising  from  the  different  passions  and  many  anxieties 
arising  from  misfortunes,  and  indeed  all  the  evil  effects  of 
these  different  circumstances.  He  therefore,  who  has  been 
able  with  distinction  to  pass  through  such  various  and  great 
dangers,  and  to  escape  such  iniuries,  and  to  emancipate 
himuelf  from  such  evils,  has  attamed  to  the  destiny  of  nap- 
piness,  without  any  stain  or  disgrace  ;  for  I  should  pronounce 
this  to  bo  the  ornament  and  badge  of  beauty  in  those 
individuals  who  have  been  rendered  worthy  to  pass  their 
existence  in  an  incorporeal  manper. 

Why  is  it  that  th^  sacred  writer  has  not  simply  said. 
Ham  saw  his  nakedness,  but  Ham  the  father  of  Uanaan 
saw  the  nakedness  of  his  father  P  * 

70.  By  stating  the  fact  thus,  he  both  blames  the  son  in  the 
father  and  the  father  in  the  son,  as  performing  together  in 
common  the  deed  of  folly,  and  iniquity,  and  impiety,  and  every 
other  kind  of  wickedness.  This  is  the  literal  meaning  of 
the  statement ;  and  as  to  the  inner  sense,  we  must  look  at 
that  ill  the  same  manner  in  which  we  have  hitherto  treated 
these  subjects. 

What  is  the  meaning  of  the  statement,  "  He  told  it  to  hia 
two  brothers  out  of  doors  P  **  t 

71.  The  sacred  historian  is  here  adding  to  the  gravity  of 
the  transaction.  In  the  first  place,  because  he  did  not  report 
the  involuntary  evil  of  his  father  to  one  brother  only,  but  to 
both  of  them  ;  and  no  doubt  if  he  had  had  any  more  he  would 
have  told  it  to  them  all,  as  he  did  in  fact  to  every  one  he 
could;  and  he  did  so  with  ridicule  in  his    very  words, 

•  QonoiiU  iz.  22.  f  Ibid. 
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making  a  jest  of  what  ought  not  to  haye  been  treated  with 
lauehter  and  derision,  but  rather  with  shame  and  fear  min- 
gled with  reyerence. 

In  the  second  viiace*  when  the  historian  says  he  told  it 
them,  not  in  the  nouse  but  out  of  the  house,  ne  evidontlj 
points  out  that  he  displayed  his  father  when  naked,  not  onl j 
to  his  brothers,  but  also  to  the  bystandeirs  with  whom  they 
were,  both  men  and  women. 

This  is  the  literal  information  conyeyed  by  the  words. 
But  if  we  look  to  their  inward  meaning,  then  we  shall  see 
that  a  depraved  and  malignant  habit  of  life  is  full  of  derision 
and  contempt :  and  it  is  a  bad  thing  to  judge  of  the  miseries 
of  others  even  by  one*s  self  like  a  cnastising  judge.  But  in 
this  case  what  has  happened  is  worse  than  tnis,  for  any  man 
with  a  joyful  mind  to  ridicule  the  involuntary  misfortune  of 
a  devoted  disciple  of  wisdom,  and  to  make  a  sone^  of  and 
proclaim  abroad  bis  misery,  is  the  part  of  a  thoroughly  hostile 
accuser,  who  ought  rather  to  nave  pardoned  such  an 
occurrence  than  to  have  added  accusation  or  vituperation 
to  it. 

Moreover,  because  these  three  things  are,  as  I  have  said 
before,  as  it  were  brothers  together ;  namely,  good,  bad,  and 
indifferent,  beine  all  the  offspring  of  one  parent  thought : 
in  accordanco  with  each  of  those  principles,  they  have  boon 
found  to  be  overseers,  some  celebrating  virtues  with  praise, 
others  upholding  acts  of  malignity,  and  others  supporting 
riches  and  honours  and  other  good  thines  which,  however,  are 
not  attached  to  and  which  are  external  to  the  body. 

The  overseers  who  emulate  wickedness  rejoice  at  the  fall 
of  the  wise  man,  and  ridicule  and  disparage  him,  as  if  he  had 
done  no  eood  by  the  part  which  he  adopts  and  to  which  he 
applies  himself  as  better  for  the  mind,  or  for  his  body,  or  for 
his  external  circumstances,  to  his  internal  virtues  or  to  any 
of  the  good  things  which  are  around  and  exterior  to  his  body. 
Unless  indeed  that  man  alone  is  eminently  able  to  attain  his 
object,  who  applies  himself  to  iniquity,  as  that  alone  is  ac- 
customed to  confer  advantages  on  numan  life. 

Pronouncing  these  and  similar  precepts,  those  who  are 
overseers  of  iniquity  ridicule  those  who  devote  themselves 
to  virtue,  and  to  those  things  by  which  virtue  is  produced 
and  consolidated :  ns   some  look  upon  those  things  to  be 
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which  are  around  the  body,  and  outside  it,  and  which  may  be 
regarded  in  the  light  of  iostruments  aerving  to  that  end. 

What  18  the  meaning  of  the  statement,  '*  Shem  and  Japhet, 
taking  a  garment,  laid  it  upon  both  their  shoulders  and  went 
backwards,  and  covered  the  nakedness  of  their  father,  and 
they  themselves  did  not  see  it  P  *'  * 

72.  The  literal  meaning  of  the  statement  is  evident ;  but 
with  respect  to  the  inner  sense  contained  in  it,  we  must  say 
that  the  li^ht  man  who  is  in  too  great  haste  only  sees  those 
things  which  are  before  his  eyes  and  exposed  to  his  sight : 
but  that  the  evil  man  also  sees  those  things  which  are  at 
his  back,  that  is  to  say,  the  future. 

And  since  what  is  posterior  is  postponed  to  what  is  an- 
terior, so  is  what  is  future  to  what  is  present,  the  sight  of 
which  is  peculiar  to  the  virtuous  and  wise  man,  who  in  truth 
is  a  second  Lynceus,  being  according  to  the  fables  gifted 
with  eyes  in  every  part. 

Therefore  every  wise  man,  who  is  not  so  much  man  as 
actual  intellect,  walks  backward,  that  is  to  say,  he  sees 
what  is  behind  him  or  future,  as  if  it  were  placed  in  brilliant 
light ;  and  seeins  every  thing  on  all  sides  of  him  with  a 
perfect  sight,  and  looking  all  around  him,  he  is  found  to  be 
armed,  and  protected,  and  fortified,  so  that  no  part  of  his 
soul  is  ever  found  naked  or  in  an  unseemly  plight,  on  ac- 
count of  any  accidents  which  occur  unfortunately. 

What  is  the  meaning  of  the  statement,  ''And  Noah 
became  sober  after  the  wine  ?  "  f 

73.  The  literfkl  meaning  is  too  notorious.  Therefore  we 
need  only  here  speak  of  what  concerns  the  inner  sense  of 
the  words.  When  the  intellect  is  strengthened,  it  is  able 
by  its  soberness  to  discern  with  a  certain  accuracy  all 
things,  both  before  and  behind  it,  both  present,  I  mean,  and 
future;  but  the  man  who  can  see  neither  what  is  present 
nor  what  is  future  with  accuracy,  is  afflicted  by  blindness ; 
but  he  who  sees  the  present,  but  who  cannot  also  foresee 
the  future,  and  is  not  at  all  cautious,  such  a  man  is  over- 
come by.  drunkenness  and  intoxication ;  and  he,  lastly,  who  is 
found  to  be  able  to  look  all  around  him,  and  to  see,  and 

*  Qenettitt  iz.  23.  f  Oonesis  ix.  24. 
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discern,  and  comprehend  the  difTerent  natures  of  thin^, 
both  present  and  future,  the  watchfuhieBS  of  sobriety  is  ui 
that  man. 

Why  is  it  that  after  the  sacred  historian  has  enumerated 
Ham  in  the  middle  of  the  ofispring  of  Noah,  or  has  placed 
him  in  the  middle  between  his  brethren,  he  nevertheless 
points  out  that  he  was  the  younger,  saying,  "Noah  saw 
what  his  younger  son  had  done  to  him  P  "  * 

74.  This  is  a  manifest  allegory,  because  he  here  takes  as 
the  younger,  not  him  who  was  so  in  a^e  and  in  point  of 
time,  but  him  who  was  younger  in  mind ;  since  wickedness 
is  unable  to  attain  to  a  perception  of  the  learning  which  is 
proper  to  the  elder ;  but  the  elder  thoughts  belong  to  a  will 
which  is  truly  growing  old,  not  indeed  in  body,  but  in  mind. 

Why  did  Noah  when  praying  for  Shem  speak  thus: 
"  Blessed  is  the  Lord  God,  the  God  of  Shem :  and  Canaan 
shall  be  his  servant  ?*'  t 

75.  The  names  Lord  and  God  are  here  used  together  on 
account  of  his  principal  attributes,  both  of  benevolence  and 
of  kingly  power  by  which  the  world  was  created ;  for  as  king 
he  created  the  world  according  to  his  beneficence ;  but  after 
he  had  completed  it  then  the  world  was  arranged  and  set  iu 
order  by  his  attribute  of  kingly  power.  Therefore  he  at 
that  time  rendered  the  wise  man  worthy  of  a  common 
honour,  which  the  whole  world  also  received,  idl  the  parts  of 
the  world  being  formed  in  an  admirable  manner  with  the 
attributes  of  the  Lord  and  God,  doing  so  by  his  especial 
prerogative,  munificently  pouring  forth  the  favour  and 
liberality  of  his  beneficent  power. 

And  it  is  on  this  account  that  the  beneficent  power  of 
God  is  mentioned  twice.  Once,  as  has  been  already  stated, 
being  placed  in  opposition  to  his  kingly  power;  and  a 
second  time  without  any  such  connexion,  m  order,  forsooth, 
that  the  wise  man  having  beei^rendered  worthy  of  his  gifts, 
both  such  as  are  common  to  him  with  others  and  such  as 
are  peculiar  to  himself,  he  might  also  be  rendered  acceptable 
both  to  the  world  and  to  God ;  to  the  world  on  account  of 

*  Genesb  iz.  25.  f  Oenetis  ix.  2S 
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the  excePenca  imputed  to  him  in  eommon  witii  it,  and  to 
God  for  each  ai  was  peculiar  to  himself. 

Wh J,  when  Noah  prared  for  Japhet,  did  he  mt,  *■  Qod 
ahidl  enkree  Japhet,  and  hid  him  to  dwdl  in  the  hoiiae  of 
Shem:  and  Ouiaanihall  he  their  aerrant?"* 

76.  Without  examining  the  literal  t^Mtmnrnt,  fior  the 
meaning  of  that  is  plain,  we  had  hetter  ai^roadi  the  inner 
aoiae  contained  in  it,  and  examine  that,  in  which  the 
second  and  third  Wewinga  mentioned  are  capaUe  of  an 
enlarged  and  ample  extenaion.  Aa,  for  instance,  eood  health, 
and  a  Tigorous  state  of  the  outward  senaes,  and  beantj,  and 
strength,  and  opulence,  and  nohleness  of  hirtii,  and  firiend% 
and  uie  power  of  a  prince,  and  numhers  of  other  thinga. 
And  on  tnis  account  he  said,  **  God  shall  enlarge,*'  Ae. 

Because  taken  separatelj,  the  ahundant  possession  of 
such  numerous  and  great  blessings  has  ot  itself  been 
injurious  to  many  persons  who  have  scsroelj  dwelt  with 
justice,  or  wisdom,  or  an j  other  Tirtuea,  the  complete  pos- 
session of  whidi  dispenses  to  man  in  an  admirable  manner  the 
ad? antages  whidi  are  external  to  and  whidi  surround  tiie 
bodj ;  but  the  depriTation  or  absence  of  them  leaTCs  him 
without  the  enjojment  or  use  of  them ;  snd  msn,  if  deprired 
of  sll  good  protectors,  and  of  the  use  of  these  enjoyments,  is 
exposed  to  as  much  suffering  aa  he  is  cspable  of.  Therefore 
he  prajs  on  behalf  of  the  man  who  has  those  things  which 
are  around  and  extei^or  to  the  body,  that  he  maj  dwell  in 
the  house  of  the  wise  man ;  so  that  attending  to  the  rules  of  • 
all  good  men  he  may  see  snd  regulate  his  own  course  by 
their  example. 

Why  because  Ham  had  sinned  did  God  pronounce  that 
his  son  Canaan  should  be  the  seirant  of  Ham  and  Ji^het  ?  f 

77.  In  the  first  place,  CK>d  nronounced  this  sentence 
because  both  father  and  son  had  aisplayed  the  same  wicked- 
ness, being  both  united  together  and  not  separated,  and 
both  indulging  in  the  ssme  (fisposition. 

But  in  the  second  place,  he  did  so  because  the  hiher 
would  be  exceedinelji'  uAicted  at  the  curse  thus  laid  upon 
the  son,  being  sufficiently  conscious  that  he  was  punished 
«  Oeneiia  is.  27.  f  Ibid. 
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not  80  much  for  his  own  sake  as  for  that  of  his  father.  And 
BO  the  leader  and  master  of  the  two  suffered  the  punishment 
of  his  wicked  counsels,  and  words,  and  actions. 

This  is  the  literal  meaning  of  the  statement.  But  if  we 
look  to  its  inward  meaning,  then  in  reality  they  are  no  more 
two  different  men  than  two  different  dispositions.  And 
this  is  made  plain  bj  the  names  riyen  to  them,  which 
manifestly  denote  the  nature  of  the  facts ;  for  Ham  being 
interpreted  means  heat  or  hot;  and  Canaan  means  mer- 
chants or  causes. 

Why  was  it  that  Noah  liyed  after  the  deluge  three 
hundred  and  fifty  years  ?  * 

78.  It  is  now  declared  that  in  two  periods  of  seyen  years 
the  form  of  the  world  was  originally  created  and  now 
renewed  under  Noah.  But  the  wise  man  liyes  for  a  period 
of  fourteen  quarters  of  a  century;  and  fourteen  times 
twenty-fiye  is  equal  to  seyen  times  fifty,  or  fifty  times 
seven.  And  it  is  the  principle  of  the  seyenth  year  and  also 
of  the  fiftieth,  which  has  an  especial  order  of  its  ,own 
explained  and  ordained  in  Leyiticus. 

Why  among  the  three  sons  of  Noah  does  Ham  appear 
always  to  occupy  the  middle  place,  but  the  two  extremities 
are  yaried ;  for  when  their  birth  is  mentioned,  Bhem  is 

5 laced  in  the  first  rank,  in  this  manner,  Shem,  Ham,  and 
aphet;  but  when  they  are  spoken  of  as  fathers,  then 
Japhet  is  mentioned  first,  and  the  beginning  of  the  enume- 
ration of  the  nation  is  deriyed  firom  Japhet  himself?  t 

79.  Those  who  inquire  into  the  literal  nature  of  the 
divine  writings  think  thus  of  the  order  in  which  these  men 
are  mentioned,  looking  upon  him  who  is  the  first  named^ 
that  is  Shem,  as  the  younger ;  and  upon  him  who  is  named 
the  last,  that  is  Japhet,  as  the  elder.  However  they  may 
choose  to  think  of  this  let  them,  being  guided  by  the 
principle  of  mere  opinion.  But  we  who  look  to  the  real 
meaning  of  these  statements  think  that  there  is  here  a 
reference  to  the  three  things,  good,  bad,  and  indifferent; 
which  last  are  called  secondary  goods ;  and  we  must  there- 
fore think  that  the  sacred  writer  always  puts  the  bad  in  the 

*  Genesis  Ix.  88.  t  QsQMii  <•  14* 
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middle,  bo  that  being  confined  at  either  extremity  it  may  be 
subdued  on  one  aide  by  the  one,  and  on  the  other  side  by 
the  other ;  so  that,  being  confined,  it  may  be  kept  in  and 
subdued. 

But  the  good  and  the  indifferent,  or  secondary  good, 
change  the  order  with  one  another ;  for  when  there  is  such 
great  evil  present,  and  yet  not  wholly  and  altogether,  the 
ffood  rejoices  in  the  firsl  place,  having  the  position  of  the 
dispenser  and  chief  of  the  whole.  But  when  it  is  placed  in 
the  position  of  the  will  in  a  state  of  conspiracy,  and  injustice 
remains  not  only  in  the  intellect  but  is  also  conducted  to  its 
end  by  unjust  works,  then  that  first  good  is  changed  from 
its  original  orier  into  another  place,  together  with  all  the 
good  habits  which  depend  upon  it,  rejecting  all  education 
and  a|l  arrangement,  as  being  wholly  unable  to  attain  its 
proposed  end,  just  as  a  physician  does  when  he  sees  an  in- 
curable disease. 

But  the  elder  good  manages  that  virtue  which  is  around 
the  body  and  exterior  to  it;  therefore,  by  observing  the 
extremities  with  greater  caution,  and  closing  in  the  Deatit 
within  its  toils,  it  is  sufficiently  demonstrated  that  it  doea 
not  dare  to  bite  or  injure  any  more.  But  while  it  feels  that 
it  has  done  no  injury,  it  is  transferred  into  a  more  secure 
and  more  permanent  position,  and  then,  a  higher  and  better 
fortified  place  being  assigned  to  it,  it  easily  retains  the  lower 
position  too  as  one  easy  to  be  preserved;  for,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  superior  power  of  its  guardian,  it  is  always 
practicable  to  watcn  it  closely,  since  nothing  is  more  mighty 
than  virtue. 

Why  do  the  people  of  Ceos,  and  of  Ehodes,  and  the  isles 
of  the  Gentiles,  spring  from  Japhet  ?* 

80.  Since  he  has  the  name  denoting  breadth  (namely 
Japhet),  being  expanded  in  his  growth  and  increase, 
that  part  of  the  things  of  the  world  which  have  been 
assigned  by  nature  for  the  use  of  mankind,  that  is  to  say, 
the  earth,  can  no  loneer  hold  him,  therefore  he  passes  over 
into  the  other  part,  that  is  to  say,  the  sea  and  the  islands 
belonging  to  it. 

Thui  is  the  literal  meaning  of  the  statement. 

*  Qeuesia  ztl  4. 
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But  if  we  look  to  its  inner  sense,  all  the  external  bless- 
ings which  are  bestowed  by  nature,  such  as  riches,  and 
honour,  and  principalities,  are  layished  and  poured  forth  in 
everj  direction  on  those  men  into  whose  hands  they  come, 
and  are  also  extended  widely  to  others  who  are  not  so  much 
within  reach ;  so  that  in  a  greater,  or  at  all  events,  in  no  less  a 
degree  do  they  surround  and  hem  the  man  in,  in  accordance 
with  the  grec^iiness  of  the  lovers  of  riches  and  glory,  since 
they  are  eager  for  principalities,  and  are  never  satisfied  be- 
cause of  their  insatuible  aesires. 

Why  the  eldest  son  of  Ham  is  Chus.* 

81.  The  sacred  historian  has  here  produced  a  word  most 
completely  in  accordance  with  nature,  saying  that  Chus  was 
the  elder  son  of  evil,  Chus  being  the  dissolved  and  loose 
nature  of  the  earth,  for  the  earth,  when  dense  and  fertile, 
and  moist,  is  full  of  herbs,  and  hills,  and  trees,  and  is  well 
arranged  for  the  production  of  different  fruits ;  but  when 
dissolved  and  reduced  to  dust  and  dry,  it  is  unfruitful  and 
barren ;  and  besides  it  is  tossed  about  in  the  air,  when  it  is 
raised  from  the  ground  by  the  wind,  by  its  dust  making 
the  air  all  alive. 

Such  as  this  is  the  first  origin  and  the  first  shoots  of  evil 
being  destitute  of  the  generation  of  good  pursuits,  and  the 
cause  of  barrenness  to  the  soul  and  to  all  its  parts. 

Why  was  Chus  the  father  of  Nimrod,  who  began  to  be  a 
giant  and  a  hunter  before  the  Lord :  on  which  account  they 
said,  '*  Like  Nimrod  the  mighty  hunter  before  the  Lord  ?  **t 

The  father  in  this  case,  having  a  nature  truly  dissolute, 
does  not  at  aU  keep  fast  the  spiritual  bond  of  the  soul,  nor 
of  nature,  nor  of  consistency  of  manners,  but  rather  like  a 
giant  bom  of  the  earth,  prefers  earthly  to  heavonlv  things, 
and  thus  appears  to  verify  the  ancient  fable  of  the  giants 
and  Titans  ;  for  in  truth  he  who  is  an  emulator  of  earthlv 
and  corruptible  thines  is  always  engaged  in  a  conflict  with 
heavenly  and  admirable  natures,  raising  up  earth  as  a  bul- 
wark against  heaven ;  and  those  things  which  are  below  are 
adverse  to  those  which  are  above. 

On  which  account  there  is  much  propriety  in  the  expres- 
sion, he  wos  a  giant  against  God,  which  thus  declares  the 
*  Q«nMis  X.  6.  t  Genotis  x.  S. 
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oppoBition  of  such  beings  to  the  deity  ;  for  a  wicked  man  is 
nothing  else  than  an  enemy,  contending  against  Qod :  on 
which  account  it  has  become  a  proyerb  that  ererj  one  who 
sins  fi^reatlj  ought  to  be  referred  to  him  as  the  original  and 
chiefof  sinners,  being  spoken  of  "  as  a  second  Nimrod.** 

Therefore  his  very  name  is  an  indication  df  his  character,  for 
it  is  interpreted  J£thiopian,  and  his  art  is  that  of  hunting, 
both  of  which  things  are  detestable :  an  ^Ethiopian  because 
unmitigated  wickedness  has  no  participation  in  light,  but 
imitates  night  and  darkness :  and  the  practice  of  the  hunts- 
man is  as  much  as  possible  at  variance  with  rational  nature, 
for  he  who  lives  among  wild  beasts  wishes  to  live  the  life  of 
a  beast,  and  to  be  equal  to  the  brutes  in  the  vices  of  wicked- 
ness. 


QUESTIONS,  AND  SOLUTIONS  TO  THOSB  QUESTIONS, 
WHICH  ARISE  IN  QENESia 

BOOK  III. 

What  is  the  meaning  of  the  expression,  "  I  am  the  Lord 
thy  God  who  brought  thee  out  of  the  land  of  the  Chaldffiaus 
to  give  thee  this  land  for  an  inheritance  ?  '*  * 

1.  As  the  literal  statement  is  plain  enough,  we  need  only 
consider  the  inner  moaning,  which  was  meant  to  be  inter- 
preted in  this  manner. 

The  law  of  the  Chaldsans  taken  symbolically  is  mathema- 
tical speculation,  one  P&rt  of  which  is  recognised  to  be 
astronomy,  which  the  Chaldsans  study  with  great  industry 
and  with  great  success.  Therefore  GK)d  is  here  honouring 
the  wise  man  with  a  gift ;  in  the  first  ]^lace,  by  taking  men 
out  of  the  sect  of  the  astrologers,  that  is  to  say,  away  from 
the  hallucinations  of  the  Chaldieans,  which,  as  they  are  diffi- 
cult to  detect  and  refute,  are  found  to  be  the  cause  of  great 
evils  and  wickedness,  since  they  ascribe  the  attributes  of  the 
Creator  to  created  things,  and  persuade  men  to  worship  and 
to  venerate  the  works  of  the  world  as  God. 

In  the  second  place,  God  honours  him  by  granting  to  him 
the  wisdom  which  bears  fruit,  which  he  has  here  symboli- 

*  Qenesia  zy.  7. 
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cally  called  the  earth ;  but  the  Father  of  the  universe  shows 
that  wisdom  and  yirtue  are  invariable  and  immutable,  since 
it  is  not  consistent  with  his  character  that  God  should  show 
to  any  one  that  which  can  undergo  any  variation  or  change, 
for  that  which  is  shown  by  the  being  who  is  immutable  and 
consistent  must  be  so  too;  but  that  which  is  liable  to 
change,  as  being  incessantly  in  the  habit  of  suffering  varia- 
tion, admits  of  no  proper  or  divine  demonstration. 

Why  does  he  say,  "  Lord,  by  what  shall  I  know  that  I 
shall  inherit  it  ?  "  • 

2.  He  here  is  seeking  a  sign  for  a  ratification  of  the 
promise ;  but  two  things  only  are  described  deserving  of 
studv ;  one  that  which  is  an  affection  of  the  mind,  namely, 
the  belief  in  God  according  to  his  literal  word;  the  other 
a  being  borne  on  with  the  most  exceeding  desire  not  to  be 
left  in  want  of  some  signs,  by  which  the  hearer  may  feel,  to 
the  conviction  of  his  outer  senses,  a  confirmation  of  the 
promise :  and  to  him  who  has  given  the  promise  he  offers 
worthy  veneration  by  the  appellation, ''  Lord.*' 

Tor  by  this  title  be  says,  I  know  thee  to  be  the  Lord  and 
prince  of  all  thines,  who  art  also  able  to  do  all  thines,  and 
there  is  no  disability  with  thee.  But  in  truth,  if  I  have 
already  given  credence  to  thy  promise,  still  I  nevertheless 
wish  to  obtain  speedily  if  not  a  completion  of  it,  yet  at  all 
events  some  eviaent  sijrns  by  which  its  consummation  may 
be  indicated ;  in  truth  I  am  thy  creature,  and  even  if  I  were 
to  arrive  at  the  highest  degree  of  excellence,  I  am  not 
always  able  to  restriun  the  violence  of  my  desire,  so  as  not, 
when  I  have  seen  or  heard  anything  good,  to  be  contented 
with  obtaining  it  slowly  and  not  immediately ;  therefore  I 
entreat  that  tnou  wilt  ffive  me  some  means  of  knowledge, 
by  which  I  may  comprehend  thoSe  future  events. 

Why  is  it  that  he  says,  "  Take  for  me  a  heifer  of  three  years 
old,  and  a  goat  of  three  years  old,  and  a  raven  of  three  years 
old,  and  a  turtle  dove  and  a  pigeon  ?  '*  f 

8.  He  here  mentions  five  animals,  which  are  offered  on  the 
sacred  altar ;  for  these  are  divided  into  classes  of  victims, 

*  Qenesii  zt.  8.  t  Oenesia  xv.  0. 
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three  kincU  of  terrestrial  animals,  the  ox,  the  goat,  and  tha 
sheep;  and  two  kinds  of  birds,  the  turtle  dove  and  the 
pigeon ;  for  the  sacred  writer  constantly  tells  us  that  the 
everlasting  reverence  of  victims  derived  its  origin  firom  the 
patriarch,  who  was  also  the  orifi^  of  the  race :  but  instead 
of  the  expression,  **  Bring  to  me,  he  has  very  admirably  used 
the  words,  *'  Take  for  n^e ; "  since  there  is  nothing  especi- 
ally and  peculiarly  belonging  to  the  creature,  but  everytning 
is  the  gin;  of  and  blessing  bestowed  by  God,  who  is  altoge- 
ther nailing  that  when  any  one  has  received  anything  he 
should  offer  thanks  for  it  with  all  his  heart. 

But  he  orders  him  to  take  every  animal  at  the  age  of 
three  years  ;  since  three  is  a  full  and  perfect  number,  con- 
sisting of  a  beginning,  a  middle,  and  an  end ;  but  still  we 
may  raise  the  question,  why  of  these  three  animals,  he  takes 
two  females,  the  heifer,  and  the  she-goat,  and  one  male,  the 
ram ;  may  it  not  be  perhaps  because  the  heifer  and  the  she- 
goat  are  offered  as  an  atonement  for  sin ;  but  the  sheep  is 
not,  as  sin  arises  from  frailty,  and  the  female  is  frail  ? 

This  much  I  have  thought  fit  to  say  with  especial  appo- 
siteness  to  this  question ;  but  I  am  not  however  i£;norant 
that  all  things  of  this  kind  offer  a  handle  to  those  who  wish 
to  cavil,  to  (nsparagje  the  sacred  scrii)tui*e8 ;  therefore  in  thia 
iustanoo  they  say  ttiat  there  is  uothiug  hero  described  and 
indicated  but  a  command  to  sacrifice,  by  the  division  of  the 
animals  and  an  examination  of  their  entrails ;  and  what  is 
visible  in  them  they  affirm  to  be  an  indication  of  what  is 
convenient,  and  of  the  similitude  which  arises  from  things 
visible. 

But  those  men,  as  it  appears  to  me,  are  of  that  class 
which  forms  a  part  alone  from  a  judgment  of  the  whole,  but 
which  on  the  contrary  does  not  from  a  judgment  of  a  part 
form  the  whole,  which  last  is  the  better  way  of  cominfi^  to  an 
opinion,  as  being  that  by  which  both  the  name  and  the  fact 
are  altogether  established. 

Therefore  the  giving  of  the  law,  that  is  to  say  the  sacred 
scriptures,  that  1  may  so  express  myself,  is  a  sort  of  living 
unity,  the  whole  of  which  one  ought  to  examine  carefully 
with  all  one's  eyes,  and  so  discern  with  truth,  and  certainty, 
and  clearness,  the  universal  intention  of  the  whole  of  the 
scripture  without   dissecting  or  lacerating   its    harmony. 
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or  disuniting  its  unity ;  by  any  other  mode  everything 
would  appear  utterly  inconsistent  and  absurd,  being  disso- 
ciated from  all  community  or  equity. 

What  then  is  the  intention  of  the  delivery  of  the  law  as 
exhibited  to  us?  It  is  scientific,  and  so  is  everrthing 
which  describes  scientific  species ;  since  the  offering  of 
sacrifice  and  all  science  admits  of  a  consbtent  usage,  and  of 
expressions  well  adapted  to  them,  and  of  yarious  opinions, 
by  which  not  only  the  footsteps  of  truth  are  occupied,  but 
sometimes  are  even  darkened,  as  affection  is  by  flattery  ;  but 
in  such  way  that  the  very  things  which  are  genuine  and 
established  by  experiment  are  perrerted  by  tilings  which 
are  both  inconsistent  and  unproTed. 

And  the  natures  of  the  ammals  aboye  mentioned  have  an 
intimate  connection  with  the  parts  of  the  universe ;  the  ox 
is  connected  with  the  earth,  as  beins;  an  animal  employed  in 
drawing  the  plough  and  in  tilling  the  earth  ;  the  goat  again 
is  connected  with  the  water  (it  is  called  in  Greek  and  Arme- 
nian Ai^,  or  ajx^,  being  sn  animal  deriving  its  name  from 
driving  and  rushing  on  (from  aytt  or  atcffct)  ;  since  wster 
is  sn  iDipetuous  thing,  snd  the  course  of  rivers,  and  tho 
extent  of  the  breadth  of  the  sea,  and  the  sea  itself  agitated 
as  it  is  by  its  ebb  and  flow,  are  witnesses  of  the  propriety  of 
the  name  and  of  the  closeness  of  the  connection. 

And  the  ram  (ariei)  is  connected  with  the  air,  as  being  a 
very  violent  and  vivacious  animal,  on  which  account  too  the 
ram  is  more  useful  to  mankind  than  any  other  animal  as 
affording  them  raiment. 

Therefore,  on  account  of  these  reasons,  as  I  think,  God 
orders  him  first  to  take  these  two  female  ammals,  the  cow 
and  the  she-goat ;  since  both  these  elements,  earth  and  water, 
are  material,  and  for  the  mos);  part  feminine.  But  the  third  he 
will  have  a  male,  namely  the  ram ;  becaues  the  air  or  wind 
has  been  explained  as  masculine;  since  the  natures  of  all 
things  are  divided  into  bodies  or  into  earth  and  water,  and 
femiue  animals  exist  by  nature.  But  that  which  exhibits  a 
similitude  to  the  soul  is  arranged  under  the  head  of  air  and 
the  breath  of  life.  And  this,  as  I  have  said,  is  masculine. 
If  therefore  we  are  to  call  that  masculine  which  is  the  moving 
and  active  cause  we  must  call  that  feminine  which  is  moved 
and  passive. 
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But  the  whole  heayen  is  found  to  be  ffuniliarlj  connected 
with  flyinff  birds  such  as  the  pigeon  and  turtle  dore,  being 
distributed  as  it  is  into  the  rotatory  path  of  the  planets  and 
fixed  stars. 

Therefore  he  dedicates  the  pigeon  to  the  planets,  for  that 
is  a  tame  and  domestic  animal,  as  also  the  planets  are  more 
fanuliarlj  connected  with  us  as  being  nearer  to  the  earth, 
and  as  having  sympathies  with  us ;  but  he  consecrates  the 
turtle  dove  to  the  fixed  stars,  for  that  animal  is  a  loyer  of 
solitude,  and  flees  from  the  conversation  of  the  multitude, 
and  from  all  connection  of  every  kind.  And  so  also  the 
globe  itself  is  remote,  and  a  thing  which  wanders  into  the 
furthest  extremities  of  the  world. 

Therefore  both  the  species  of  these  two  birds  are  assimi- 
lated to  the  divine  attnbutes,  since  as  Flato,  the  disciple  of 
Socrates,  says  it  is  fitting  that  the  heaven  should  have  a  swift 
chariot  by  reason  of  its  very  swift  rotatory  motion,  which  in 
fact  surpasses  even  the  birds  themselves  in  the  velocity  of 
their  course.  But  the  birds  above  mentioned  are  singers  ; 
the  prophet  indicating  by  an  enigmatical  expression  that 
perfect  music  which  exists  in  heaven  harmoniously  adi^ted 
from  the  motion  of  the  stars,  since  it  is  a  proof  of  human 
art  when  the  corresponding  music  of  the  voices  of  animals 
and  of  living  instruments  is  adapted  together  by  the  industry 
of  genius.  But  this  heavenly  music  nas  been  abundantly 
extended  over  the  earth  by  the  Creator,  as  he  has  also 
extended  the  rays  of  the  sun,  being  always  prompt  to  exer- 
cise his  beneficent  care  for  the  human  race. 

For  such  music  excites  frenzy  in  the  ears,  and  brings  un- 
restrained pleasure  to  the  mind;  and  so  causes  men  to 
forget  even  their  meat  and  drink,  and  even  when  huneer 
brings  death  to  the  door  to  be  willing  even  to  die  out  of  a 
desire  to  hear  music. 

And  if  the  song  of  the  Sirens,  *  as  Homer  tells  us,  invites 
the  heavens  so  forcibly,  that  they  forget  while  listening  to 

*  He  alludes  here  to  the  description  in  Homer : 

Sftp^vac  fiiv  wpArov  Afi^tcu,  ai  fid  rt  wdurag 
'Av6pwirovc  BiXyovaiv  8,nc  9fiaQ  ttoaflKtirai 
"Ooric  d'iiptly  wiXday  Kal  fBoyyov  dgovoy 
Sctpilywy,  rw  ^  o6ri  yvvi),  sal  v^ria  rUva 
Oueaof  vo9rii9ayn  waitiararai,  oifH  ydyvvreu 
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it,  tbeir  country,  their  bouBes,  their  friends,  and  necessarj 
food ;  how  much  more  must  that  moat  perfect  and  consum- 
mate music,  BO  truly  heavenly  and  endowed  with  the  highest 
degree  of  harmonj,  when  it  touches  the  organs  of  the  ear, 
compel  men  to  go  mad  and  to  yield  to  rapture. 

'AXXa  re  Zfif  f|vfc  Xiyvp^  OiXyovotv  Aoii^, 
'Hftivai  iv  XitfiAvi'  iroX^c  ^  ^^f*  hor%6fiv  0I( 
Avip&¥  wvOo/iipkW,  wtpl  9k  ^crol  i^iviOownv, 

Od.  xU.  89—47. 
As  tranalated  bj  Pope : — 

**  Next)  where  the  Ettrens  dwell,  yon  plough  the  sees ; 
Their  loiig  is  death,  end  maJLes  destnionon  pleese. . 
Unbleet  we  man,  whom  musio  wins  to  stay 
Nigh  the  curst  sliore,  and  listen  to  the  lay ; 
No  more  that  wretch  shall  Tiew  the  joys  of  life^ 
His  blooming  offspring,  or  his  beauteous  wife  t 
In  Terdant  meads  they  V)ort,  and  wide  around 
Lie  human  bones  that  whiten  aU  the  ground ; 
The  sround  polluted  floats  with  human  gore, 
And  human  carnage  taints  the  dreadful  shore.** 

And  forther  on  in  the  same  book,  the  poet  describes  the  effect  of  these 

songi  upon  Ulysses. 

Aiyvp^  9^  iyrwor  Aotii^v 
AfCp'  iy'  Utv,  iroKOaiv  'Odv^i 6,  ittyA  Me^  'Axatt^v^ 
V^a  itord9rti99v  Xva  vmriptiv  iw'  AniefQ, 
Oh  yUp  wA  ric  rf9t  waplikaei  vtfi  iiiXafvp, 
llplv  7*  ^lUmv  ftXiyftpvv  Aw6  VTOfArmv  Iw*  dcovVai 
'AXX'  oyi  rip^afifvoc  vtTrai,  jtal  wXiiova  iMiSrc* 
'lifuv  yAp  rot  irMt  W  M  Tpeiv  %iptly 
*Ap7f  coi  Tpwic  rf,  Oifiy  Urun  i^iynoav 

^Q  fdoaVf  UXaai  hwa  Ki(XXuiov,  ahrOp  Iphv  K^p 
*HOfX*  <&cot^i/Mvai,  \v9al  r  MXivov  iraipovc, 
'04p^<n  vtv9T&C*ty'  <A  9k  wpowto6vrt£  ipiamv, 

Od.  xU.  188— IM 

As  translated  by  Pope:— 

**  0  stay,  O  pride  of  Greece  I  Ulysses,  stay  * 
0  cease  thy  course  and  listen  our  to  lay  I 
Blest  is  the  man  ordained  our  Toice  to  hear, 
The  sons  instructs  the  soul,  and  charms  the  ear. 
Approacn  I  thy  soul  shaU  into  raptures  rise  f 
Approach !  and  learn  new  wisdom  from  the  wise  t 
vfb  know  whate'er  the  kings  of  mighty  name 
Aohiered  at  Ilion  in  the  field  of  Fame; 
'White'er  beneath  the  sun's  bright  Journey  lies. 
O  stay  Mid  learn  new  wisdom  from  the  wise  V 
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But  the  reason  on  account  of  which  every  one  of  the 
animals  to  be  offered  is  to  be  three  years  of  age  has  already 
been  explained ;  and  we  must  now  discuss  it  under  another 
form  of  mystery,  since  it  has  been  seen  that  every  one  of  those 
things  which  were  called  into  existence  and  subsequently  to 
the  moon,  such  as  the  earth,  water,  and  air,  rejoice  in  an  order 
connected  with  the  number  three. 

In  the  divisions  of  earth  there  is  a  vast  quantit;^  of  dry 
continent,  islands  and  peninsulas.  Water  is  oivided  into  sea, 
rivers,  and  lakes ;  and  the  air  into  the  two  equinoxes,  the 
vernal  and  the  autumnal ;  and  thoy  may  be  taken  as  one,  for 
they  have  an  equal  proportion  of  day  and  night,  and  accord- 
ingly the  equinoxes  are  neither  hot  nor  cold.  Add  to  these  the 
changes  of  summer  and  winter,  for  the  sun  is  borne  through 
those  three  circles  into  the  seasons  of  summer,  winter,  and 
the  equinoxes.  Therefore,  in  the  first  place,  the  natural 
arrano^ement  will  be  of  this  kind ;  and  the  moral  arrange- 
ment IS  properly  thus. 

In  every  one  of  us  there  are  three  thines  flesh,  the  outward 
sense,  and  reason ;  therefore  the  calf  exhibits  a  familiarity  with 
the  corporeal  substance,  since  our  flesh  is  subdued  by,  and  kept 
in  subservience  to,  and  in  connection  with  the  ministrations 
of  life ;  also  their  nature  is  female  accordiuff  to  matter,  being 
calculated  rather  to  be  passive  and  to  be  suoject  rather  thaii 
to  be  active. 

But  the  similitude  of  the  she-goat  isconnected  with  the  com- 
munion of  the  outward  senses,  either  because  all  the  objects 
of  those  outward  senses  are  each  borne  towards  their  ap- 
propriate sensation,  or  because  each  impulse  and  motion  of 
the  soul  takes  place  in  conseouence  of  an  imagination 
formed  of  the  objects  received  through  the  medium  of  the 
external  senses.  And  this  is  followed,  in  the  first  place,  by  a 
certain  inflexion  or  alienation,  which  by  some  is  called  an 
occasion,  that  is  to  say,  an  impulse  affecting  each  kind  of 
sense.  But  since  the  female  is  the  outward  sense,  as  being 
passive  in  consequence  of  what  is  subjected  to  the  outward 
senses,  therefore  God  has  adapted  to  it  a  female  animal,  the 
she- goat.  ^ 

But  the  ram  is  akin  to  the  word,  or  to  reason.  In  the 
first  place,  because  it  is  a  male  animal ;  secondly,  because  it 
is  a  working  animal ;  and  thirdly,  because  it  is  the  cause  of 
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the  world,  and  of  the  firmament ;  that  is  to  saj,  the  ram  ia 
80  bj  means  of  the  clothing  which  it  supplies ;  and  reason, 
or  the  word,  is  so  in  the  arrangement  of  life ;  for  whatever 
is  not  irregular  and  absurd  immediately  exhibits  reason. 
And  there  are  two  species  of  reason ;  the  one  derived  from 
that  nature  bj  which  the  affairs  of  the  world  subjected  to 
the  outward  senses  are  finished ;  the  other  from  that  of  those 
things  which  are  called  incorporeal  species,  bj  which  the 
affairs  of  that  world  which  is  the  object  of  the  intellect  are 
brought  to  their  accomplishment.  Therefore  the  pigeon 
and  the  turtle  dove  are  found  to  resemble  these. 

The  pigeon,  forsooth,  resembles  speculation  in  natural  phi- 
losophy ;  for  it  is  a  more  familiar  oird,  as  the  objects  ofthe 
outward  sense  are  exceedingly  familiar  to  the  sight :  and  the 
soul  of  the  inquirer  into  natural  science  flies  upward  as  if  it 
were  furnished  with  wings ;  and  being  borne  alofl  is  carried 
round  the  heaven,  discerning  every  part  of  every  thing,  and  the 
principles  of  every  separate  thing;  for  the  turtle  dove  imitates 
that  species  which  is  the  subject  of  intellect  and  incorporeal ; 
for  as  that  animal  is  fond  of  solitude,  so  it  is  superior  to  the 
violent  species  which  come  under  the  outward  sense,  associat- 
ing itself  as  it  does  with  the  invbible  species  by  its  essence. 

Why  does  he  say,  "And  he  took  unto  him  all  these 
things?  "• 

4.  He  has  added  also  that  expression,  "  And  he  took  unto 
him,"  with  especial  propriety ;  for  it  is  the  si^  of  a  soul 
thoroughly  imoued  with  the  love  of  Ood  to  ascribe  whatever 
good  and  noble  theories  and  feielings  it  receives,  not  unto 
itself,  but  wholly  to  Ood  who  is  the  giver  of  all  benefits. 

What  is  the  meaning  of,  "  He  divided  them  in  the  middle 
and  laid  the  pieces  opposite  to  one  another  P  **  f 

5.  Al9o  the  whole  structure  of  the  body,  as  of  flesh,  is  to 
be  looked  at  in  such  a  light  as  this  according  to  its  whole 
creation ;  for  the  parts  are  brothers ;  not  as  they  are  divided 
and  placed  opposite  to  one  another;  but,  being  naturally 
inclined  to  one  another,  and  having  a  mutual  regard  to  one 
another,  on  account  of  their  natural  co-operation;  the 
original  Creator  who  gave  them  Jife  making  this  division  for 
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the  sake  of  usefulness,  so  that  one  part  should  be  opposed  to 
the  other  part,  and  again  that  both  should  reciprocfdlj  seek 
one  another  in  all  necessary  ministrations. 

In  this  waj  he  has  directly  separated  the  sense  of  sight, 
distributing  it  equally  to  two  eyes  by  placins  the  nose 
between  them  and  thus  turning  each  eje  to  the  other ;  for  the 
pupils,  if  I  may  so  say,  lean  both  in  one  direction  so  as 
mutufldly  to  behold  the  same  thing,  scarcely  ever  straying 
beyond  the  position  in  which  they  are  placed,  but  only 
looking  towards  one  another,  especially  when  anything 
comes  across  their  sight. 

And  in  similar  manner  the  faculty  of  hearing  is  distributed 
between  the  two  ears,  which  are  both  reciprocally  turned  to 
one  another,  both  tending  to  one  and  the  same  operation. 
And  the  sense  of  smell  is  divided  between  the  two  nostrils, 
beinfi;tumed  towards  thetwo  tubesof  thenostrils,  whicharenot 
revolving  around  or  inclined  towards  the  cheeks,  so  as  being 
drawn  in  two  different  directions  to  look  the  one  towards  tho 
right  and  the  other  towards  the  left,  but  being  both  collected 
together  and  turned  inwards  they  await  i^lf  smells  with  a 
common  action. 

So  also  the  hands  are  not  made  of  an  appearance  contrary  to 
that  of  one  another,  but  being  like  brothers  and  like  divisible 
parts,  looking  to  one  another  mutually,  and  being  prepared  by 
nature  for  an  operation  and  employment  suit^le  to  them, 
they  thus  act  in  the  operations  of  receiving,  giving,  and 
working.  And  the  feet  are  not  constituted  differently  from 
the  hands ;  as  each  of  them  behaves  in  such  a  maimer  that 
they  both  yield  the  one  to  the  other,  and  progress  is  effected 
by  the  motion  of  both  together,  so  that  nothing  can  bo 
accomplished  by  one  alone.  Nor  is  it  only  the  feet  and 
shins,  out  also  the  legs  and  knee-pans,  and  hips,  and  the 
breasts,  and  in  fact  every  part  on  the  right  or  left  of  the 
body,  being  divided  iu  a  similar  manner,  indicate  one  gene- 
ral harmony  and  correspondence  and  union  as  it  were  of 
connatural  parts ;  that  is  to  say,  of  all  of  those  different 
members  enumerated  according  to  their  separate  species. 

And  generally,  whoever  considers  together  and  in  an  equal 
manner  all  the  above  mentioned  parts  thus  subdivided,  in 
reference  to  their  joint  operation,  will  find  one  nature  com- 
bined of  the  two  parts.    As  the  hands,  united  and  connected 
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together  with  the  fingers,  are  seen  when  in  union  with  them  to 
exhibit  ahannonj;  and  the  feet,  when  re-united  in  operation, 
are  seen  to  tend  to  union;  and  the  ears,  when  similarly  combined 
in  the  figure  of  an  amphitheatre,  are  seen  to  unite  themselves, 
in  effect  extending  across  the  space  which  separates  them. 

Therefore  our  nature,  continually  making  in  this  manner  a 
division  of  those  parts  which  exist  in  us  according  to  each 
separate  species,  has  first  of  all  separated  and  arranged  the 
different  sections,  placing  them  as  it  were  opposite  to  one  ano- 
ther in  the  same  way  in  which  it  has  arranged  the  world  ; 
and  it  has  also  arranged  them  with  reference  to  the  easy  dis- 
charge of  their  several  duties.  And  again  it  has  combinea  each 
of  these  members  according  to  each  species  into  one  action, 
and  into  the  same  operation,  collecting  together  all  of  them 
when  considered  ffenerally. 

Nor  is  it  only  tne  parts  of  the  body  which  any  one  may 
see  thus  united  and  in  ^airs,  separated  in  their  union,  and 
again  united  in  their  division,  l)ut  the  parts  of  the  soul  are 
so  too.  But  since  the  two  superior  sections  of  this  are  so 
many  separate  classes,  namely  the  rational  and  the  irrational, 
so  also  tne  separate  parts  of  each  section  have  their  own 
appropriate  division ;  as  for  instance,  the  rational  part  is 
divided  into  the  intention  and  into  the  uttered  word ;  and 
that  part  which  exists  in  accordance  with  the  outward 
senses  is  divided  into  the  four  senses ;  for  the  fifth  sense, 
touch,  is  common  to  the  other  four,  two  of  which,  those  with 
which  we  see  and  hear,  are  philosophical  senses,  so  that  it  is  by 
means  of  them  that  the  power  of  living  well  is  acquired  for 
us ;  the  others  are  non-phuosophical,  namely  smell  and  taste, 
but  are  servile,  being  createa  only  for  living ;  for  the  sense 
of  smell,  by  means  of  its  exercise,  contains  many  things 
which  awaken  it,  and  receives  a  continual  breathing  which 
is  as  it  were  the  continual  food  of  living  creatures ;  there- 
fore  smell  and  taste  support  this  mortal  body,  but  sight  and 
hearing  afibrd  service  to  the  immortal  soul. 

Therefore  these  divisions  of  our  members,  according  to  our 
body  and  soul,  were  made  and  separated  by  the  &eator ; 
however,  we  must  know  that  the  piurts  of  the  world  also  are 
arranged  in  two  divisions  and  are  placed  opposite  to  one 
another;  the  earth  being  divided  into  mountainous  and 
champaign  districts ;  thai  water  into  sweet  and  salt,  sweet 
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being  that  which  is  supplied  bj  spnngs  and  riyen,  and  aalt 
being  that  which  comes  from  the  sea;  as  also  the  atmo- 
sphere is  divided  into  summer  and  winter,  and  also  into 
spring  and  autumn. 

And  it  is  on  this  account  that  Heraclitus  wrote  his  books 
about  nature,  having  borrowed  his  theory  of  contraries  from 
our  sacred  historian,  with  the  addition  of  an  infinite  number 
of  laborious  arguments. 

Why  is  it  said, ''  But  he  did  not  divide  the  birds  P"  • 

6.  He  is  shadowing  forth  a  fifth  and  periodical  nature, 
from  which  the  ancients  saj  that  the  heaven  was  made ;  for 
the  four  elements  are  mixtures  rather  than  elements:  bj 
which  he  subdivides  those  things  which  are  already  divid^ 
into  those  materials  of  which  they  were  originally  composed, 
fis  the  earth  includes  within  itself  a  portion  of  the  elements 
of  water,  and  also  of  air,  and  also  of  fire,  which  however 
obtains  the  appellation  not  so  much  in  accordance  with  our 
apprehension  of  it,  as  with  our  sight ;  and  again  the  water 
is  not  so  clear  or  pure,  as  not  to  have  some  participation  in 
wind  and  earth ;  and  so  abo  in  each  of  the  other  elements 
there  is  a  certain  tempering  and  combination ;  but  the  fifth 
substance  is  the  only  one  which  has  been  made  unmixed 
and  pure,  on  which  account  it  was  not  accustomed  to  be 
mentioned  at  all. 

Therefore  it  is  well  said,  he  did  not  divide  the  birds; 
since  the  heavenly  nature,  both  of  the  planets  and  abo  of 
the  fixed  stars,  is  raised  on  hip;h  like  that  of  birds,  in  the 
similitude  of  both  kinds,  that  is  to  say,  of  clean  birds,  the 
turtle  dove  and  the  pigeon,  which  scarcely  admit  of  being 
divided  or  cut  up ;  for  the  indivisible  nature  is  of  a  fifth 
essence,  more  unmixed  and  pure  than  the  others,  and  there* 
fore  it  more  closely  resembles  unity. 

What  is  the  meaning  of,  "  And  the  birds  descended  on  the 
bodies  which  were  divided  f '* 

7.  Since  the  three  animals,  the  heifer,  and  the  she-goat, 

and  the  ram,  were  divided  in  a  symbolical  manner,  they  are 

signs,  as  we  have  already  said,  of  the  earth,  and  water,  and 

air ;  still  it  is  necessary  to  give  now  a  reason  for  this,  ex- 
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amining  the  tnith  carefully  under  the  mjsterj  of  a  Bimili- 
tude. 

Perhaps  therefore*  he  designs  and  intimates  hy  the  de- 
scent of  the  hirds  on  the  cut  pieces  an  invasion  of  ene- 
mies ;  for  all  the  nature  of  the  world  beneath  the  moon  is 
full  of  battles  and  ill  will,  both  domestic  and  external ;  and 
the  birds  in  truth  appear  to  fly  down  on  the  divided  bodies 
for  the  sake  of  meat  and  drink ;  naturally  indeed  it  is  the 
stronger  which  descend  upon  the  weaker  animab,  as  upon 
dead  bodies,  attacking  them  in  general  unexpectedly,  out 
they  do  not  fly  down  on  the  turSe  doye  and  pigeon,  since 
the  heavenly  bodies  are  free  from  desires  and  unconscious 
of  suffering  wrong. 

Why  is  it  that  he  says,  "  Abraham  passed  over  and  sat 
upon  themp'** 

8.  Those  who  think  that  sacrifice  is  indicated  by  the 
matter^  about  which  we  are  at  present  speaking  will  Qay 
that  the  virtuous  man,  sitting  as  it  w:ere  in  a  synagogue,  has 
examined  into  the  entrails  of  the  divided  animals,  as  if  that 
were  looked  upon  as  an  unerring  symbol  for  the  declaration 
of  the  truth ;  but  we,  who  adhere  to  Moses  and  who  are 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  views  of  that  teacher,  one 
who,  turning  away  his  face  from  every  sophistical  appearance 
and  prognostic,  trusted  in  Ood  alone,  will  rather  toy,  that 
he  has  here  introduced  the  just  man  who  is  endued  with 
virtue  with  the  birds  themselves,  who  were  congregated 
together  and  flying  about  over  him,  intending  to  denote 
nothing  else  by  thb  parabolical  presentation,  but  that  he  ia 
desirous  of  hindering  injustice  and  covetousness,  and  is 
most  hostile  to  quarrels  and  wars,  and  a  lover  of  consistency 
and  peace ;  for  he  himself  is  truly  a  ^^uardian  of  peace. 

Since  no  one  state  has  eyer  rested  m  tranquillity  owihg  to 
tho  conduct  of  the  wicked,  but  kmgdoms  have  become  flzod 
steadily  when  one  or  two  men  endued  with  virtue  have 
arisen,  whose  virtue  has  put  an  end  to  civil  disturbances, 
Gk)d  granting  to  those  who  are  earnest  in  the  pursuit  of 
virtue  good  habits  calculated  to  procure  them  honour; 
and  not  to  them  only,  but  to  those  also  who  approach  near 
to  the  productioii  6l  general  advantage. 

*  Genesis  zv.  11. 
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What  is  the  meaning  of  the  words,  ''About  the  time  of 
the  setting  of  tlie  sun  a  trance  fell  upon  Abraham ;  and  lo, 
a  great  horror  of  darkness  came  over  him  f  "* 

9.  A  certain  diyine  excess  was  suddenly  rendered  calm  to 
the  man  endued  with  yirtue ;  for  the  trance,  or  ecatacj  as 
the  word  itself  evidently  points  out,  is  nothing  else  than  a 
departure  of  the  mind  wandering  beyond  itself.f 

But  the  class  of  prophets  loves  to  be  subject  to  such 
influences ;  for  when  it  is  divining,  and  when  the  intellect  is 
inspired  with  divine  things,  it  no  longer  exists  in  itself, 
since  it  receives  the  divine  spirit  within  and  permits  it  to 
dwell  with  itself;  or  rather,  as  he  himself  has  expressed  it,  a 
spirit  falls  upon  him ;  since  it  does  not  come  slowly  over 
him,  but  rushes  down  upon  him  suddenly. 

Moreover,  that  which  he  has  added  afterwards  applies' 
admirablv,  that  a  great  horror  of  darkness  fell  upon  nim. 
For  all  these  things  are  ecstacies  of  the  mind ;  for  he  also 
who  is  in  a  state  of  alarm  is  not  in  himself ;  but  darkness  is 
a  hindrance  to  his  sight ;  and  in  proportion  as  the  horror  is 
greater,  so  also  do  his  powers  of  seemg  and  imderstanding 
became  more  obscured. 

And  this  is  not  said  without  reason :  but  as  an  indication 
of  the  evident  knowledge  of  prophecy  by  which  oracles  and 
laws  are  given  from  God. 

Why  was  it  said  to  him, "  Thou  shalt  know  to  a  certainty 
that  thy  seed  shall  be  a  stranger  in  a  land  that  is  not  theirs, 
and  shall  be  reduced  to  slavery,  and  shall  be  grievously 
afflicted  for  forty  years  f"X 

10.  That  expression  is  admirably  used, ''  It  was  said  to 
him,'*  since  a  prophet  is  supposed  to  utter  something,  but 
yet  he  is  not  pronouncing  any  command  of  his  own,  but  is 
only  the  interpreter  of  another  who  sends  something  into 
his  mind ;  and  moreover  whatever  he  does  utter  and  deliver 
in  words  is  all  true  and  divine.  And  in  the  first  ploco,  he 
declares  that  a  family  of  the  human  race  is  to  dwell  lu  a  land 
belonging  to  another ;  for  all  things  which  are  beneath  the 
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heaven  are  the  possession  of  Gk)d,  and  those  liring  creatures 
which  exist  on  tne  earth  maj  more  properly  and  truly  he  said 
to  he  sojourners  in  a  foreign  land  than  to  he  dwelling  in  a 
country  of  their  own  which  hy  jiature  they  have  not  got. 

In  the  second  place,  he  thus  declares  to  us  that  every 
mortal  is  a  slaye  after  his  kind.  But  no  man  is  found  to  l>e 
free,  hut  every  one  has  many  masters  who  vex  and  afflict  him 
hoth  within  and  without ;  for  instance,  without  there  are 
the  winter  which  affects  him  with  the  cold,  the  summer  which 
scorches  him  with  heat,  and  hunger,  and  thirst,  and  many 
other  calamities ;  and  within  there  are  pleasures  and  con- 
cupiscences, and  sorrows,  and  fears.  But  his  servitude  is 
limited  to  a  period  of  four  hundred  years,  during  which  the 
aforesaid  pleasures  shall  rise  up  against  him.  On  which 
account  it  has  heen  said  ahove,  that  Abraham  passed  over 
and  sat  upon  them,  hindering  and  repelling  them ;  as  far  as 
the  literal  words  go,  repelling  those  carnivorous  birds  which 
were  hovering  over  the  divided  animals,  but  in  fact  repelling 
the  affliction^  which  come  upon  men.  Since  a  man  who  is 
in  his  own  proper  nature  a  lover  of,  and  also  by  diligent 
practice  a  studier  of  virtue,  is  a  most  humane  physician  of 
our  race,  and  a  true  protector  of  it,  and  guardian  of  it  from 
evil.  For' all  these  things  have  an  allegorical  reference  to 
the  soul. 

For  while  the  soul  of  the  wise  man,  descending  from  above 
from  the  sky,  comes  down  upon  and  enters  a  mortal  and  is 
sown  in  the  field  of  the  body,  it  is  truly  sojourning  in  a  land 
which  is  not  his  own.  Since  the  earthly  natiure  oi  the  body 
is  wholly  alien  from  pure  intellect,  and  tends  to  subdue  it 
and  to  drag  it  downwards  into  slavery,  bringinc;  every  kind 
of  affliction  upon  it,  until  the  sorrow,  bringing  the  attractive 
multitude  of  vices  to  judgment,  condemns  them ;  and  thus 
at  last  the  soul  is  restored  to  freedom.  And  it  is  on  this 
account  that  he  subsequently  adds  the  sentence, "  Neverthe- 
less the  nation  which  they  shall  send  I  will  judge :  and  after- 
wards they  shall  go  forth  with  great  substance  ;*'  namely,  with 
the  same  measure,  and  stiU  better.  Because  then  the  mind  is 
released  frt)m  its  mischievous  colleague,  departing  out  of  the 
body  and  being  '  transferred  not  only  with  freedom  but 
also  with  much  substance ;  so  as  to  leave  nothing  good  or 
useful  behind  to  its  enemies. 
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Since  every  rational  soul  is  productiye,  but  he  who  thinks 
himself  loaded  and  endued  with  virtue  in  his  own  counsel, 
^8  unable  to  preserve  his  fruit  unto  the  end.  For  it  becomes 
a  virtuous  man  to  attain  to  the  objects  which  he  has  intended 
of  his  own  accord,  as  also  the  counsels  of  wisdom  corr^pond 
to  those  objects.  Since,  as  some  trees,  although  thej  appear 
productive  at  the  first  season  of  the  budding  of  their  iruits, 
are  yet  unable  to  bring  them  to  maturity,  so  that  the  whole 
fruit  before  it  becomes  ripe  is  shaken  off  by  every  trifline 
cause  ;  in  the  same  manner  the  souls  of  inconstant  men  fed 
many  influences  which  contribute  to  their  productiveness, 
but  nevertheless  are  unable  to  keep  them  sound  till  they 
arrive  at  perfection,  as  a  man  studious  of  virtue  ought  to  do 
in  order  eventually  to  gather  them  as  his  own  possessions. 

What  is  the  meaning  of,  "  But  thou  shalt  go  to  thy  fathers 
in  peace,  being  nourished  in  a  fair  old  age  f    * 

11.  He  here  clearly  indicates  the  incorruptibility  of  the 
soul :  when  it  transfers  itself  out  of  the  abode  of  the  mortal 
body  and  returns  as  it  were  to  the  metropolis  of  its  native 
country,  from  which  it  originally  emigrated  into  the  body. 
Since  to  say  to  a  dead  man,  "  Thou  shalt  go  to  thy  fathers," 
what  else  is  this  but  to  propose  to  him  and  set  before  him  a 
second  existence  apart  from  the  body  as  far  as  it  is  proper 
for  the  soul  of  the  wise  man  to  dwell  by  itself? 

But  when  he  says  this  he  does  not  mean  bv  the  fathers  of 
Abraham  his  father,  and  his  grandfather,  and  his  fi;reat-grand- 
fathers  after  the  flesh,  for  they  were  Qot  all  deservine  of 
praise  so  as  to  be  by  any  possibility  any  honour  to  nim 
who  arrived  at  the  succession  of  the  same  order,  but  he 
appears  by  this  expression  to  be  assigning  to  him  for  his 
ffttners,  according  to  the  opinion  of  many  commentators,  all 
the  elements  into  which  the  mortal  man  when  deceased  is 
resolved. 

But  to  me  he  appears  to  iutend  to  indicate  the  incorporeal 
substances  and  inuabiters  of  the  divine  world,  whom  in  other 
passages  he  is  accustomed  to  call  angels.  Moreover  the 
words  which  follow  are  not  by  any  means  without  an  object, 
that  he  is  nourished  in  peace  and  in  a  fair  old  aee.  For  the 
wicked  and  depraved  man  is  nourished  in  battle,  and  lives 
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and  departs  in  a  yeiy  bad  old  age.  But  the  ^ood  man,  in 
both  phases  of  existence,  both  in  that  which  is  in  connection 
with  the  body  and  in  that  which  is  apart  from  the  body, 
cultivates  peace,  and  is  alone  completely  virtuous,  such  as 
no  foolish  person  is  found  to  be,  even  though  he  should  live 
longer  than  an  elephant ;  on  which  account  he  here  carefully 
said,  "  Thou  shalt  go  to  thy  fathers,  being  nourished — not  in 
an  advanced  old  age,  but — in  a  fair  old  age.*'  For  many 
foolish  persons  also  have  their  lives  extended  to  a  greatly 
lengthened  period,  but  it  is  only  the  man  who  is  desirous  of 
virtue  who  enjoys  a  good  old  age  and  one  endued  with  virtue. 

Why  is  it  that  he  says,  "  And  in  the  fourth  generation 
they  shall  return  again  hither  P*'* 

12.  The  number  four  is  more  fit  than  any  other  number, 
for  this  reason,  that  as  it  is  more  perfect,  itnd  is  the  root  and 
foundation  of  the  perfect  number  ten ;  and  it  is  according 
to  the  principle  of  the  number  four  that  all  collected  are  to 
return  nither,  as  he  himself  has  said.  But  as  he  by  himself 
is  perfect,  so  also  those  of  whom  he  is  the  father  are 
eviaently  perfect. 

But  what  is  it  that  I  am  saying  ?  In  the  generation  of 
animals  the  sowing  of  the  seed  has  the  first  place ;  in  the 
second  place,  comes  the  fact  of  each  instrument  -being,  in 
some  manner,  impressed  by  something  akin  to  nature; 
thirdly,  there  is  the  flrowth  afber  the  first  formation  of  the 
creature ;  fourthly,  alter  everything  else  comes  the  perfec-' 
tion,  that  is  to  say,  the  birth.  And  the  same  principle  and 
order  prevail  in  plants;  the  seed  is  cast  into  the  earth, 
then  it  pushes  its  way  both  upwards  and  downwards,  partly 
in  roots  and  partly  in  branches ;  afler  that  it  increases ;  and 
fourthly,  it  produces  fruit ;  and  in  the  same  manner  again 
the  trees,  when  made,  first  of  all  produce  fruit,  which  sub- 
sequently erows ;  then,  as  it  becomes  ripe,  it  changes  colour ; 
and,  fourthly,  and  this  is  the  lost  operation,  it  completes  and 
perfects  its  work,  the  consequence  of  which  is  the  use  and 
enjoyment  of  it  by  men. 

What  is  the  meaning  of,  "  For  the  sins  of  the  Amorites 
were  not  u  yet  completed  ?**t 

•  GenMiixv.  16  t  Ibid. 
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18.  Some  persons  have  said,  that  by  thia  expreeaion  of 
the  principle  of  Mosea  fate  is  expresBly  introduced,  as  if,  in 
truth,  everything  was  to  be  accomplished  according  to  some 
particular  hour  and  appointed  period  of  time. 

li^at  is  the  meaning  of,  ''And  when  the  sun  was  in  the 
west  a  flame  arose  P''* 

14.  It  moans  either  that  the  sun  himself  appeared  in  tho 
west  in  the  similitude  of  a  flame,  or  that  some  other  flame 
appeared  at  eventide,  not  lightning,  but  some  Are  like  it, 
which  descended  from  above.  The  manifest  interpretation 
of  the  oracle  is  this ;  but  we  miist  now  discuss  that  which 
regards  the  inner  sense. 

What  is  the  meaning  of  the  expression,  "  Behold  there 
was  a  smoking  furnace  aQd  torches  of  fires,  which  passed 
through  the  middle  of  those  divisions  P"t 

15.  The  literal  meaning  of  the  statement  is  plain,  for  the 
fountain  or  root  of  the  divine  word  will  have  the  victims 
consumed,  not  bj  that  fire  which  is  given  for  our  use,  but 
by  til  at  which  descends  from  above,  out  of  heaven,  in  order 
that  the  purity  of  the  essence  of  heaven  may  bear  witness  to 
the  sanctity  of  the  victims. 

But  if  we  regard  the  inward  meaning  of  the  words,  all 
things  which  ore  done  beneath  the  moon  are  here  com- 
parod  to  a  smoking  furnace,  on  account  of  the  vapour  which 
rises  up  out  of  the  earth  and  water.  As  also  tho  divisions 
of  nature  are,  as  has  been  already  shown,  every  portion  of 
the  world  being  divided  into  two  parts ;  and  by  these  there 
are  kindled,  as  it  were,  torches  of  fire,  being  powers  which 
are  more  rapid  in  motion  and  more  efficacious,  being  burn- 
ing, in  truth,  like  divine  fiery  discourses,  at  one  time  Keeping 
the  whole  universe  in  a  state  of  integrity  reciprocally  with 
themselves,  and  at  another  cleansing  away  the  superfluous 
darkness. 

But  the  following  interpretation  may  also  be  given  with 
propriety  in  a  more  familiar  manner.  Human  life  is  like 
unto  a  smoKing  furnace,  because  it  has  not  a  pure  flre  and 
an  unalloyed  brilliancy,  but  a  great  deal  of  smoke,  smoking 
darkly  through  the  flame,  which  causes  mist  and  darkness, 
*  Qeoeaia  xt.  17.  t  Qenesis  xv.  IS. 
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and  an  obscuration,  not  of  the  body  but  of  the  soul,  so  that 
this  last  cannot  discei^n  things  ctearlj,  until  God  the  re- 
deemer commands  the  heavenlj  lamps  to  arise,  I  mean  those 
more  pure  and  more  holj  radiations  which  unite  those  parts 
previously  divided  in  two,  on  the  right  hand  and  on  the  lefl| 
and,  at  the  same  time,  illuminate  them,  being  the  causes  of 
harmonj  and  of  lucid  clearness. 

Why  did  he  say,  **  On  that  day,  God  made  a  covenant  with 
Abraham,  saying.  To  thy  seed  will  I  give  this  land,  from 
the  river  of  Egypt  to  the  great  river  Euphrates  P*'* 

16.  The  literal  expression  describes  the  boundaries  of  the 
space  which  lies  in  the  middle,  between  the  two  rivers 
EsvptuB  and  Euphrates,  for  anciently  the  river  was  also 
culed  by  the  same  name  as  the  district,  Egypt,  as  the  poet 
also  testifies  when  he  says — 

"And  in  the  river  Egypt  did  I  fix 
My'  double-oared  Bhips.''t 

But  if  we  look  to  the  inner  meaning  of  the  expression,  it 
intimates  happiness,  which  is  the  perfect  fulness  of  three 
good  things,  namely,  of  spiritual,  and  corporeal,  and«  ex- 
ternal blessings,  as  some  of  those  men  describe  it  in  their 
panegyrics,  wno  were  afterwards  called  philosophers,  such 
as  Aristotle  and  the  Feripatetica;  nevertheless,  such  a  giving 
of  the  law  as  this  is  called  Pythagorean. 

Therefore  the  Egypt  is  a  symbol  of  corporeal  and  external 
blessings,  and  the  Euphrates  of  spiritual  advantages,  in 
which  alone,  it  is  plain,  their  real  joy  consists,  which  has 
wisdom  and  all  the  other  virtues  for  its  foundation ;  and  the 
boundaries  of  this  happiness  are  very  rightly  described  as 
beginning  with  the  Egyptus  and  ending  with  the  Euphrates ; 
for  the  things  affecting  the  soul  come  at  the  end,  which  we 
usually  approach  with  difficulty  after  we  have  passed  through 
corporeal  and  external  things,  in  such  a  manner  that,  hj 
this  progress,  we  have  felt  our  unity,  the  integrity  of  our 
outward  senses,  and  the  beauty  and  strength  which  existed 
in  our  youth,  advance,  increase,  and  come  to  maturity.  And 

*  Gkneeis.  zt.  19. 
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in  a  Bimilar  manner,  those  things  which  rehite  to  acquiring 
gain  and  to  trafficking,  as  the  management  of  ships,  and 
agriculture,  and  commerce;  for  it  is  well  said,  that  all 
things,  espedally  those  above-mentioned,  become  n  young 
man. 

Who'  are  the  Kenites,  the  Kenezites,  and  the  Eladmon- 
ites,  and  the  Hittites,  and  the  Perizzites,  and  the  Bephaims, 
and  the  Amorites,  the  Canaanites,  the  GirgashiteSi  and  the 
Jebusites  P* 

17.  Ten  nations  of  wickedness  are  here  enumerated,  which 
he  here  destroys  because  of  their  neighbQurhood,  since  the 
number  ten,  when  false  and  improperly  stamped,  is  yery 
near  to  that  which  is  good  and  an  oDJect  of  affection ;  but 
the  complete  perfection  of  the  number  ten  is  exceedingly 
fit,  as  bomg  the  measure  of  infinite  numbers,  since  the  world 
is  arranged  in  accordance  with  it,  and  so  likewise  is  tho 
mind  of  the  wise  man,  the  substance  of  which,  nevertheless, 
wickedness  perverts  and  overthrows,  despising  all  very 
necessary  powers,  so  that  that  alone  remains  which  the 
sacred  writer  has  said,  namely,  that  the  pursuit  of  virtue  is 
a  blessiufi;,  for  the  wicked  man  is  such  that  he  embraces 
vague  opinions  rather  than  truth,  and  of  such  is  Ishmael, 
though  the  seed  of  the  prophets. 

Why  it  was  that  Sarah,  the  wife  of  Abraham,  bore  him 
no  children  Pf 

18.  The  mother  of  opinion  is  here  spoken  of  as  barren. 
In  the  first  place  in  order  that  tho  son  of  generation  might 
appear  more  wonderful,  as  being  bom  by  a  miracle.  In  the 
second  place  in  order  that  his  conception  and  nativity  might 
appear  to  be  owing  hot  more  to  the  marriage  of  the  man 
tnan  to  divine  providence.  For  it  is  not  OYtine  to  the 
faculty  of  conception  that  a  barren  woman  shoi^  bear  a 
son,  but  rather  to  the  operation  of  divine  power.  This  is 
the  literal  meaning  of  the  statement. 

But  if  we  look  to  its  inward  sense,  then  we  shall  say,  in 

the  first  place,  that  to  bring  f9rth  is  peculiar  to  the  female 

sex,  as  to  beeet  is  the  office  of  the  male :  therefore  God 

vnlls  in  the  nrst  place  to  render  the  mind,  which  is  filled 

^  OenMii  XV.  20.  t  Gkaeais  xvl  1. 
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with  Tirtue,  like  to  the  male  sex  rather  than  io  the  female, 
thinking  it  suited  to  its  character  to  be  hctive,  not  passive. 
In  the  second  place  both  do  generate,  both  the  virtuous 
mind  and  the  wicked  one:  but  thej  generate  in  a  different 
manner,  and  thej  produce  contrary  offspring,  the  yirtuous 
mind  producing  good  and  useful  things,  but  tne  depraved  or 
wicked  mind  producing  base  and  useless  things. 

In  the  third  place  he  who  is  still  advancing  and  making 
roeress  is  to  be  incited  to  the  summit  itself,  and  is  near  to 
he  light  which  hj  some  persons  is  said  to  be  delivered  to 
oblivion,  and  to  be  made  unknown,  fie  therefore,  as  he  is 
makine  progress,  does  not  generate  bad  things,  nor  yet 
good  things,  because  he  is  not  yet  perfect ;  but  be  resembles 
that  man  who  is  neither  sick  nor  yet  thoroughly  well,  but 
who,  after  a  long  sickness,  is  at  last  proceeding  to  con- 
valescence. 

What  is  the  meaning  of  the  statement,  she  had  an 
Egyptian  handmaid  whose  name  was  Hagar  ?* 

19.  Hagar  is  interpreted  travelling,  and  she  is  the  servant 
of  a  more  perfect  nature,  being  by  nature  an  Egyptian  less 
naturally;  for  the  study  of  encyclical  learning  loves  an 
abundance  of  knowledge,  and  abundant  knowledge  is,  as  it 
were,  the  handmaid  of  virtue,  since  the  whole  course  and 
connection  of  sciences  and  arts  is  subservient  to  his  use 
who  is  able  to  profit  by  their  acquisition  so  as  to  attain  to 
virtue,  for  virtue  has  the  soul  for  its  abode ;  but  the  course 
of  arts  and  sciences  stands  in  need  of  bodily  instruments. 

But  the  body  is  symbolically  Egypt ;  therefore  the 
sacred  writer  here  properly  asserts  the  likeness  of  encyclical 
knowledge  to  Egypt.  Nevertheless  he  has  also  eiven  it  a 
name  by  reason  of  its  travelling  abroad,  since  sophistry  is  a 
foreign  thins,  unconnected  with  the  acauisition  of  that 
wisdom  whicn  alone  is  native,  and  which  alone  is  necessary, 
which  is  the  mistress  of  intermediate  wisdom,  and  which 
conducts  itself  in  a  beautiful  course  through  the  guidance 
of  encyclical  studies. 

Why  did  Sarah  say  to  Abraham,  Behold  the  Lord  has 

*  Qenesia  xvi.  !• 
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shut  me  up  b6  tbat  I  shall  not  bring  forth :  go  in  now  unto 
my  handmaid  so  as  to  beget  a  son  by  herp* 

20.  In  the  actual  letter  of  this  statement  it  is  the  same 
thing  to  feel  no  envy,  and  also  to  provide  for  the  welfare  of 
the  wise  man  who  is  her  husband  and  hdr  genuine  brother ; 
so  that  she,  wishing  to  find  a  remedy  for  her  own  barrenness 
by  means  of  her  handmaid  of  whom  she  was  mistress,  gives 
her  as  a  concubine  to  her  husband.  But  there  is  a  still 
greater  abundance  of  her  affection  towards  her  husband 
indicated  by  this  ;  for  as  she  herself  was  accounted  barren, 
she  did  not  think  it  reasonable  that  the  family  of  her 
husband  should  be  left  entirely  without  offisprinff,  but 
preferred  his  advantage  to  her  own  dignity.  Tnis  is  wbai 
IS  indicated  by  this  statement  taken  literally. 

But  if  we  look  to  the  inner  sense  of  the  passage  it  bean 
such  an  interpretation  as  this:  it  becomes  those  persons 
who  are  unable  iu  respect  of  their  yirtuo  to  bring  forth 
beautiful  works  deserving  of  praise,  to  apply  themselves  to 
the  intermediate  kind  oi  study,  and,  if  1  may  so  express 
myself,  to  procure  themselves  children  from  the  encyclical 
branches  of  knowledge;  for  an  abundance  of  knowledge 
is  as  it  were  the  whetstone  of  the  mind  and  of  the  in- 
tellect. 

And  it  is  with  great  proprietv  that  she  says,  The  Lord 
has  shut  me  up ;  for  that  which  is  shut  up  is  generally 
opened  again  at  a  seasonable  time.  Therefore  she  was  not 
destitute  of  hope,  nor  was  her  wisdom  fixed  in  the  belief 
that  she  should  be  for  ever  without  offspring,  but  she  knew 
that  some  day  or  other  she  should  bring  forth.  Neverthe- 
less she  will  not  bring  forth  at  present,  but  when  the  soul 
displays  the  purity  of  its  perfection.  But  inasmuch  as  it  is 
at  present  imperfect  it  is  satisfied  with  using  a  milder  kind 
of  learning,  such  as  is  attainable  by  encycli^  studies.  On 
which  account  it  is  not  without  a  purpose  that  in  the  saored 
contests  at  Olympia  also,  those  who  are  unable  to  attain  to 
the  first  prize  of  victorv  are  contented  to  be  thought 
worthy  of  the  second;  n)r  there  is  offered  to  the  com- 
petitors a  first,  and  a  second,  and  a  third  prize  by  the 
presidents  of  the  games,  who  are  representatives  of  nature. 

*  GenesU  xvi.  2. 
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So  now  to  her  the  sacred  writer  attributes  the  first  prize  of 
virtues,  and  the  second  pri^e  of  encyclical  study. 

Why  has  he  called  Abraham's  wife  Sarah,  for  he  says, 
Sarah  the  wife  of  Abraham,  takine  her  handmaid  Hagar  the 
Egyptian,  gave  her  into  his  hand  r* 

21.  The  sacred  writer  here  sums  up  with  his  approbation 
the  marriage  of  the  good  on  account  of  those  who  are 
incontinent  and  lasciyious ;  for  those  persons  despise  their 
wise  wives  for  the  sake  of  concubines,  whom  they  love  with 
a  frantic  passion :  on  which  account  he  here  introduces  the 
man  endued  with  virtue,  the  constant  husband  of  one  wife, 
at  that  time  in  which  it  was  lawful  for  him  to  make  use  of 
her  handmaid ;  and  his  wife  in  fact  indicates  that  he  is  wise, 
that  is  to  say  temperate,  when  he  enters  into  the  bed  of 
another  woman,  since  his  connection  with  his  concubine 
was  only  a  connection  of  the  body  for  the  sake  of  propagat- 
ing children ;  but  his  union  with  his  wife  was  that  of  two 
souls  joined  together  in  harmony  by  heavenly  affection. 
This  is  the  literal  efiect  of  the  statement. 

But  if  we  look  to  the  iilner  meanine  of  it,  then  he  who 
has  truly  entrusted  all  his  secret  wishes  to  wisdom,  and 
justice,  and  the  other  virtues,  when  once  he  has  received 
the  counsel  of  wisdom,  and  has  tasted  the  joys  of  a  matri- 
monial connection  with  it,  remains  constant  to  it  as  the 
partner  and  companion  of  his  life ;  although  encyclical 
education  would  lead  him  in  a  beautifbl  course,  since  when 
the  man  eminent  in  virtue  has  beconie  master  of  the 
sciences  of  geometry,  and  arithmetic,  and  grammar,  and 
rhetoric,  and  the  other  exercises  of  the  mind,  he  is  not  the 
less  on  that  account  mindful  of  the  pursuit  of  honesty,  but 
is  borne  on  towards  the  one  as  to  a  necessary  aim,  to  the 
other  as  an  accessory. 

But  it  is  altogether  failr  that  that  fact  also  should  meet 
with  our  approbation, — the  fact  I  mean  of  his  galling  his 
handmaid  also  by  the  name  of  wife,  because  he  went  up  to 
her  bed  out  of  complacency  to  and  at  the  exhortation  of  his 
real  wife,  and  not  of  his  own  genuine  inclination ;  on  which 
acoount  he  no  longer  calls  her  his  handmaid,  that  even  if  it 

*  Qeneiia  xvl.  S. 
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wore  not  whollj  deaeired  still  hb  handmaid  haTing  been 
giyen  to  bim  to  wife  migbt  at  least  obtain  the  same  title. 

But  tbose  who  study  alle^oiy  may  be  allowed  to  saj  that 
the  exercise  of  the  middle  discipline  also  stands  in  the  place 
of  a  concubine,  having  nevertheless  the  shi^  and  orna- 
ments of  a  wife,  for  aU  encyclical  learning  re-prodooea.  in 
itst'lt  and  imitates  genuine  virtue. 

What  is  the  meaning  o^  '*  When  she  saw  that  she  had 
conceived  her  mistress  was  despised  before  her  P'* 

22.  The  sacred  writer  now  carefuUj  caUs  Sarah  the 
mistress  when  it  might  else  have  been  thought  that  her 
dignity  was  diminished,  and  that  she  was  surpassed  by  her 
handmaid,  that  she,  that  is,  who  had  no  children,  waa  sur- 
passed by  her  who  was  gifted  with  offspring. ' 

Bui  this  kind  of  language  is  extended  to  nearly  all  the 
necessary  affairs  of  human  life :  for  a  poor  man  who  is  wise 
is  more  approved  of  and  is  superior  in  authority  to  a 
rich  man  wno  is  destitute  of  wisdom  and  reputation,  or 
than  a  boasting  man ;  and  even  a  sick  man  who  is  wise  ia 
better  than  a  foolish  man  who  is  well;  for  whatever  ia 
united  with  wisdom  is  genuine,  and  is  endued  with  an 
authority  of  its  own,  but  whatever  is  combined  with  folly  ia 
found  to  be  slavish  and  inconstant. 

But  it  has  been  excellently  said  not  that  she  despised  her 
mistress,  but  that  her  mistress  was  despised ;  for  the  one 
statement  would  imply  an  accusation  of  the  person,  but  tlio 
other  contains  only  a  declaration  of  an  event.  The  scrip- 
ture forsooth  does  not  intend  here  to  impute  blame  to 
any  one  while  praising  another,  but  only  to  hand  down  in 
an  intelligible  manner  the  pure  truth  of  the  facts. 

This  is  w,hat  is  indicated  by  the  literal  statement.  But  if 
we  seek  the  inner  meaning  of  the  words,  whoever  honours 
and  embraces  rank  before  genius  and  wisdom,  and  whoever 
esteems  and  considers  the  external  senses  of  more  im- 
portance than  prudence  and  counsel,  is  departing  from  the 
real  character  of  things,  thinking  that  they  have  brought 
forth  much  offiipriog,  and  that  having  produced  a  grout 
generation  of  visible  things  thoy  are  great  and  perfect 
goods,  and  in  a  singular  degree  noble,  but  that  barrenness 

*  Qeneiiia  xvi.  i. 
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in  this  respect  is  eril,  and  desenrin^  of  diBapprobation, 
because  they  do  not  see  that  inyisible  seed  and  that 
ofTsprins  which  is  appreciable  onlj  bj  the  intellect,  which 
the  mind  is  accustomed  to  generate  in  itself  and  by  itself. 

Why  does  Sarah  as  it  were  repent  of  what  she  has  done, 
saying  to  Abraham^  I  am  receiying  injury  from  you :  I  gaye 
my  handmaid  into  your  bosom,  and  now,  because  she  sees 
that  she  has  conceiyed,  I  am  despised  before  her  P* 

23.  This  language  indicates  her  anxiety  and  hesitation ; 
displaying  them  first  in  the  expression,  "  since,"  that  is  to 
say  from  the  time  that  I  gaye  my  handmaiden,  and  in  the 
second  place  it  betokens  a  regard  to  the  person  of  whom 
complaint  is  made,  for  she  says,  "  I  am  receiying  injury  from 
you, '  a  statement  which  in  fact  is  a  reproof,  since  she  thinks 
that  her  husband  ought  always  to  be  preseryed  without  any 
stain,  or  any  liability  to  blame,  always  yirtuous  and  true, 
and  in  no  respect  forgetful  of  her,  for  she  always  introduces 
him,  honouring  him  with  all  possible  yeneration,  and  calling 
him  lord. 

NeyerthelesS,  the  first  fact  stated  by  her  is  true;  for 
from  the  time  that  she  gaye  her  handmaiden  to  him  to  be 
his  concubine,  she  herself  was  looked  upon  as  despised. 
This  is  the  literal  meaning  of  her  words. 

But  if  we  look  to  their  inner  sense,  when  any  one  bestows 
on  another  the  handmaid  of  wisdom,  she  being  influenced 
by  the  counsels  of  sophistrp-,  will,  because  she  is  ignorant 
of  propriety,  despise  her  mistress ;  for  as  she  herself  pos- 
sesses encyclical  Knowledge,  and  is  delighted  with  its  bril- 
liancy, where  eyery  one  of  the  separate  branches  of  education 
is  by  itself  yery  attractive  to  the  soiil,  as  if  it  possesses 
the  power  of  drawing  it  by  force  to  itself,  then  she,  the 
handfmaiden,  can  no  longer  agree  with  her  mistress,  that  is 
to  say,  with  the  image  of  wisdom  and  its  glorious  and  admi- 
rable beauty,  until  that  acute  judge  of  aU  things,  the  word 
of  God,  coming  in,  separates  and  distinguishes  what  is 
probable  from  what  is  true,  and  the  midme  from  the  ex- 
tremities, and  what  is  second  from  what  is  placed  in  the 
first  rank.  On  which  account  Sarah  says,  at  the  end  of  her 
remonstrance,  "  Let  Gt>d  judge  between  me  and  thee.'* 

*  Genesis  ztI.  S. 
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Why  does  Abraham  saj,  **  Behold  thy  handmaid  ia  in  thy 
hand,  do  unto  her  w|iat  seems  good  to  thee  ?"^ 

24.  The  literal  expression  used  by  the  wise^man  con- 
tains a  panegyric;  for  he  does  not  call  the  woman  who 
had  conceived  by  himself,  his  wife,  or  his  concubine,  but  the 
handmaiden  of  his  wife.  But  since  he  saw  that  she  also 
was  a  mother,  he  did  not  indulge  in  an^r  and  embitter  the 
feelings  of  her  mind,  but  rather  tranqumised  her,  and  made 
her  prudent. 

But  the  passage  contains  an  allegory  in  the  expression, 
"  In  thy  hand :''  as  if,  if  I  may  so  sav,  sophistry  lives  under 
the  dominion  of  wisdom,'  which  indeed  does  spring  forth 
from  the  same  fountain,  but  only  in  one  part,  and  not  di- 
rectly; nor  does  it  preserve  the  whole  of  its  emanations 
pure,  but  draws  up  with  its  waters  many  fetid  things,  and 
many  others  of  a  similar  character.  Since,  therefore,  it  ia 
in  thy  hand  and  in  thv  power  Tfor  to  whomsoever  wisdom 
belongs,  he  is  possessed  also  of  all  the  branches  of  encyclical 
learning),  do  with  it  whatsoever  pleases  thee,  for  I  am 
quite  persuaded  that  you  will  judge  with  not  more  severity 
tnan  justice ;  because  that  verv  thing  is  especially  agreeable 
to  you :  I  mean  the  distributmg  to  every  one  according  to 
his  deserts,  and  giving  to  no  one  more  than  is  just,  either 
in  the  way  of  honouring  or  despising  him. 

<  Why  does  he  say,  Sarah  afflicted  her  ?  f 

25.  The  literal  meaning  of  the  words  is  plain  :  but  if  we 
look  to  the  inner  sense  of  them,  they  contain  a  principle 
of  this  kind.  It  is  not  every  affliction  that  is  injurious,  but 
there  are  even  some  occasions  when  they  are  salutary';  and 
this  is  experienced  by  sick  men  at  the  hands  of  physicians, 
and  by  boys  under  their  tutors,  and  by  foolish  people  from 
those  who  correct  them  so  as  to  brmg  them  to  wisdom. 
And  this  I  can  by  no  means  consent  to  call  affliction,  but 
rather  the  salvation  and  benefit  of  both  soul  and  body. 

Now  a  part  of  such  benefit  wisdom  affords  to  the  circle 
of  encychcal  knowledge ;  rightly  admonishing  the  soul 
which  is  devoted  to  an  abundance'  of  discipline,  and  which 
is  pregnant  with  sophism,  not  to  rebel  as  it  it  had  acquired 
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some  mat  and  excellent  good,  but  to  acquiesce  and  yen^ 
rate  tnat  superior  and  more  excellent  nature  as  its  genuine 
mistress,  in  whose  power  is  constancy  itself,  and  authority 
over  all  things. 

Why  did  Bagar  flee  from  her  face  P* 

20.  It  is  not  OTory  soul  which  is  capable  of  proper 
respect  and  of  submitting  to  salutary  discipline,  but  the 
miud  which  is  gentle,  and  good-tempered,  and  consistent 
loves  reproof,  and  becomes  more  and  more  attached  to  those 
who  correct  it.  But  the  stubborn  soul  becomes  malignant 
and  hates  them,  arid  turns  from  them,  nnd  flees  awny  from 
them,  preferring  those  discourses  which  are  acrecable  rather 
than  tnose  which  tend  to  his  advantage,  and  looking  upon 
them  as  more  excellent. 

What  is  the  meaning  of  the  statement,  *'  The  aneel  of  the 
Lord  found  her  sitting  by  a  fountain  of  water  in  the  desert 
in  the  way  to  Sur  ?"t 

27.  All  these  statements  are  as  it  were  symbols  by 
which  the  sacred  writer  indicates  that  the  well-instructed 
soul,  which  is  the  possession  of  virtue,  is  nevertheless  not 
yet  able  to  discern  the  beauty  of  her  mistress.  They  are,  I 
say,  symbols ;  I  mean  the  statements  that  she  was  found,  and 
that  she  was  found  by  an  angel  in  the  desert,  and  in  no 
other  way  than  that  leading  to  Sur.  However  we  must 
begin  with  what  is  plain. 

Now  the  too  subtle  sophist  and  the  real  lover  of  dispu- 
tations is  commonly  unable  to  be  detected  by  reason  of  ois 
artifices  and  sophistical  persuasions,  with  which  he  is  ac- 
customed to  deceive  and  perplex  men.  But  he  who,  being 
free  from  bad  habits,  has  only  an  eager  desire  for  obtaining 
instruction  by  the  course  of  encyclical  training,  although  he 
is  difficult  to  be  detected,  is  yet  not  altogether  incapable  of 
being  so ;  for  perdition  is  near  at  hand  to  him  who  cannot 
be  detected,  out  safety  to  him  who  can  be  discovered, 
especially  when  he  is  sought  for  and  found  by  a  more  holy 
and  more  excellent  spirit.  And  who  is  more  holy  and  more 
excellent  than  the  angel  of  the  Lord  ?  For  it  is  to  him 
that  it  has  been  entrusted  to  seek  out  the  erring  soul,  the 
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soul  which,  on  account  of  its  preBumed  eradition,  U  oon- 
tinually  ignorant  of  her  whom  it  ought  to  respect,  but  still 
she  could  he  susceptihle  of  con*ection  and  amendment ;  for 
which  object  she  was  sought  out.  Nor  was  sh^  found 
imperfect,  but  ready  to, the  hand,  since  the  soul  was  found 
which  had  fled  from  perfect  virtue,  not  being  able  \o  submit 
to  discipline. 

But  the  third  symbol  takes  place  after  she  is  found  and 
after  the  discovery  has  been  made  by  an  ansel,  namely,  in 
the  fact  of  her  being  found  by  a  fountain,  that  is  to  say,  by 
nature ;  for  it  is  nature  which  bestows  on  clever  people 
abilities  in  proportion  to  the  industry  of  each  individual, 
effacing  unseasonable  learning,  which  is  no  learning  at  all : 
and  praise  is  implied  in  the  very  place  in  which  the  soul  is 
found,  which  is  thirsting  after  genius  and  after  its  placid 
law,  wishing  to  draw  water  while  in  the  society  of  those  who 
drink  wine ;  for  thus  it  associates  with  those  who  feed  upon 
and  are  delighted  with  the  exercise  of  proper  training, 
where  nature  itself  affords  sufficient  nourishment,  namely, 
education  and  instruction  as  if  from  {i  fountain. 

The  fourth  svmbol  is  contained  in  the  fact  that  the 
discoverv  took  place  in  the  desert ;  since  difficulty  coming 
over  each  of  the  outward  senses,  together  with  an  influx  (3 
each  separate  desire,  represses  the  mind,  and  does  not 
permit  it  to  drink  pure  water :  but  when  it  cannot  avoid 
these  things  as  in  tne  desert,  it  acquiesces,  and,  abandoning 
the  thoughts' which  agitated  and  perplexed  it,  it  becomes 
convalescent,  so  as  to  receive  a  hope  not  only  of  life,  but 
even  of  eternal  life. 

The  fifth  symbol  is  contained  in  the  fact  that  she  was 
found  in  the  way;  for  dispositions  which  are  incorrigible 
are  led  by  devious  paths ;  but  that  one  which  can  be  changed 
for  the  better,  lo !  it  proceeds  along  the  road  which  leadd  to 
virtue, ,  and  that  road  is  like  a  fortified  wall  and  guardian  to 
the  souls  which  are  capable  of  being  saved,  for  Sur  mel^ls 
a  fortified  wall. 

Do  you  not  see,  then,  that  the  whole  is  a  symbolical,  or 
indeed  a  legitimate,  figure  of  an  improving  soul  ?  And,  lu 
fact,  the  soul  which  is  improving  does  not  perish  as  one 
which  is  wholly  foolish  does;  for  if  the  divine  word  be 
found  by  it,  then  again  it  seeks  it ;  and  he  who  is  not  pure 
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and  clean  in  his  habits  and  disposition,  flees  from  the  diyine 
word;  but  yet  he  has  a  fountain  of  water  in  which  he 
washes  away  his  yices  and  wickednesses,  drawing  from 
thepce  ihe  fertility  of  the  hiw. 

Besides  this,  it  loves  the  desert,  to  which  it  has  fled  from 
its  yices  ahd  wickednesses,  and  when  it  has  once  beheld  the 
way  of  yirtue  it  returns  from  the  deyious  paths  of  wicked- 
ness. And  all  these  things  are  fortified  walls  and  bulwarks 
to  it,  so  as  to  protect  it  from  being^  ever  injiircd  by  any 
words  or  circumstances  which  attack  it,  and  from  suffering 
any  damage. 

Why  did  the  angel  say  to  her,  "  Hagor,  the  handmaid  of 
Sarah,  whence  comest  thou,  and  whither  goest  thou  ?"* 

28.  The  plain  letter  of  the  question  requires  no  explana- 
tion, for  it  is  exceedingly  clear ;  but  with  reference  to  the 
inner  meaning  contained  in  it,  there  is  some  asperity  ex- 
pressed; since  the  divine  word  is  full  of  instruction,  and 
IS  a  physician  of  the  infirmity  of  the  soul.  Therefore  the 
angel  says  to  her,  "  Whence  comest  thou  ?"  knowest  thou 
not  what  good  thou  hast  abandoned  ?  Art  thou  not  alfcOe^ether 
lame  and  blind  P  For  thou  dr^st  not  see  at  all ;  and  though 
endowed  with  the  outward  senses,  dost  not  feel,  and  dost 
not  appear  to  me  to  have  any  portion  whatever  of  intellect, 
as  if  thou  wert  quite  senseless. 

But  "  whither  goest  thouP**  From  what  excellence  to 
what  misery  P  Why  have  you  so  erred  as  to  cast  away  the 
blessings  which  you  had  in  your  power,  and  to  pursue  good 
things  which  are  more  remote  ? 

Do  not,  do  not,  I  say,  act  thus ;  but,  quitting  your  insane 
impetuosity,  go  back  aeoin,  and  return  into  the  same  way  as 
bctore,  looking  upon  wisdom  as  thy  mistress,  het  whom  you 
iiml  before  as  your  governess  and  directress  in  nil  the  things 
M'hich  you  did. 

What  is  the  meaning  of  the  answer,  **  I  am  fleeing  from 
the  face  of  Sarah,  my  mistress  P  "  t 

29.  It  is  reasonable  to  praise  a  sincere  disposition,  and  to 
think  it  friendly  to  truth.  And  moreover  it  is  reasonable 
now  to  admit  the  veracity  of  a  mind  which  confesses  what  it 
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has  suffered;  for  she  Bajs,  '^I  am  fleeing  firom  the  fiuae,** 
that  is  to  BQj,  I  have  recoiled  at  the  outward  appearance  of 
wisdom  and  rirtue ;  since,  beholding  its  rojal  and  imperial 
presence,  she  trembled,  not  being  able  to  endure  to  look 
upon  its  majesty  and  sublimity,  but  rather  thinking  it  an 
object  of  avoidance ;  for  there  are  some  people  who  do  not 
turn  from  virtue  from  any  hatred  of  it,  but  from  a  reve- 
rential modesty,  looking  upon  themselves  as  unworthy  to  live 
with  such  a  mistress. 

Why  did  the  angel  say  to  her,  "  Betum  to  thy  mistreaa 
and  be  humbled  beneath  ner  hands  P  "  * 

80.  As  the  letter  is  plain,  we  must  rather  inveatinte  its 
inner  meaning.  The  word  of  Qod  corrects  that  soul  which 
is  ablo  to  be  lured,  and  instructs  it,  and  converts  it,  leading 
it  to  wisdom  as  its  mistress,  that  it  may  not,  through  being 
abandoned  by  its  mistress,  rush  at  once  into  absurd  folly. 
But  it  warns  it,  not  onlv  to  return  to  virtue,  but  also  to  be 
humbled  beneath  its  hands,  that  is  to  say,  beneath  its 
several  excellencies. 

But  there  are  two  kinds  of  humiliation ;  one,  in  accord- 
ance with  defect,  which  arises  from  spiritual  infirmity,  which 
it  is  easy  to  overcome,  seize  upon,  and  reprove.  But  there 
is  another  kind  which  the  word  of  the  Lord  enjoins,  pro- 
ceeding from  reverence  and  modesty ;  such  as  that  humuity 
which  children  exhibit  to  their  fathers,  pupils  to  their 
masters,  and  young  men  to  the  aged;  smce  it  is  very 
advantageous  to  be  obedient,  and  to  be  subject  to  those  who 
are  better  than  one's  self;  for  he  who  has  learnt  to  be  under 
authority  is  in  a  moment  imbued  with  a  power  which  he 
alone  may  exercise;  for,  although  any  one  were  to  be 
clothed  with  the  authority  of  all  the  %arth  and  sea,  yet  he 
would  not  be  able  to  possess  the  royal  supremacy  of  virtue, 
unless  he  had  first  been  instructed  and  taught  to  obey. 

Why  did  the  angel  say  to  her,  **  I  will  multiply  thy  seed, 
and  it  shall  not  be  numbered  for  multitude  ?  "  f 

It  is  the  honour  of  the  docile  mind  not  to  be  pre- 
sumptuous or  rebellious  on  account  of  its  progress  in 
knowledge,  or  because  of  the  very  useful  seed  which  it  has 
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receiyed  firotn  yarions  kinds  of  enidition ;  for  it  does  not  any- 
more, as  word-catchers  and  cavillers  do,  emploj  all  the 
arguments  of  encyclical  learning  to  establish  anj  whimsical 
object,  bnt  to  prove  the  truth  which  is  contained  in  them. 
And  when  it  has  begun  to  prosecute  that  by  diligent  in- 
yestigation,  it  is  then  rendered  worthj  to  behold  the  sight  of 
its  mistress,  free  from  all  acceptance  of  persons,  and  from 
all  reproof. 

What  is  the  meaning  of  the  statement,  '*  The  angel  said  to 
her,  Behold,  thou  hast  conceived,  and  thou  shalt  bring 
forth  a  son,  and  shalt  call  his  name  Ishmael,  because  the 
Lord  has  heard  the  voice  of  thj  affliction  P  "  * 

82.  The  literal  sense  of  the  words  admits  of  no  question 
except  this  allegorical  explanation.  Erudition,  which  is 
acquired  and  trained  bj  the  dispensation  of  virtue  as  a 
mistress,  is  found  not  to  be  barren,  but  it  has  conceived  the 
seed  of  wisdom ;  and  when  it  has  conceived  it  brings  forth ; 
but  it  brings  forth  a  work  which  is  not  perfect  but  im- 
perfect, like  an  infant  which  has  need  of  care,  and  aliment, 
and  nourishment ;  for  in  truth,  it  is  quite  plain  that  the 
offsprinff  of  a  perfect  soul  is  perfect,  that  is  to  saj,  its  words 
and  works ;  but  that  of  the  soul  of  the  second  class,  which  is 
still  lying  in  servitude  and  subordination,  is  more  imperfect. 
On  which  account  it  had  a  certain  name  given  to  it, 
Ishmael,  which  is  interpreted  "the  hearing  of  God."  But 
hearing  is  honoured  with  the  second  dignity  among  the 
outwara  senses,  being  next  to  sight;  for  nature  has 
arranged  a  succession  of  ranks  in  the  contests  of  the  senses, 
givinff  the  first  place  to  the  eyes,  the  second  to  the  ears, 
the  tbird  to  the  nostrils,  and  the  fourth  to  that  sense  by 
which  we  taste. 

What  is  the  meaning  of  the  statement,  "  He  shall  be  a 
wild  man ;  his  hand  shaU  be  upon  every  one,  and  every  one's 
hand  shall  be  upon  him,  and  he  shall  dwell  over  agamst  all 
his  brethren  ?"  t 

83.  If  we  look  to  the  letter  of  the  statement,  up  to  this 
time  Ishmael  has  not  any  brothers,  for  he  was  the  first 
child  of  his  parents.    But  the  sacred  writer  is  here  figuring 
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a  certain  nature,  too  secret  to  be  thorongU j  inyestigated ; 
for  he  has  set  forth  the  figure  of  his  future  character.  And 
such  a  figure  evidentlj  represents  the  sophist  whose  mother 
is  erudition  or  wisdom.  But  the  sophist  himself  is  a  man 
of  wild  opinions ;  since  the  wise  man  as  being  civilised  ia 
fitted  for  living  in  cities,  and  for  urbanity,  or  for  statesman- 
like and  political  companionship ;  but  he  who  is  wild  and  a 
man  of  wild  opinions  is  immediately  also  quarrelsome. 

And  it  is  on  this  account  that  the  sacred  writer  makes  an 
addition,  saying,  ''  His  hand  shall  be  upon  every  one,  and 
every  one's  hand  shall  be  upon  him ;"  for  the  abundance  of 
science  and  the  use  of  erudition  is  able  to  contradict  all 
men.  As  those  men  of  the  present  day  who  are  called 
academicians  and  inquirers,  consistently  setting  no  bounda 
to  the  determinations  of  their  will  and  resolution,  and 
among  the  different  opinions  which  they  investigate  pre- 
ferring neither  this  nor  that  one,  admit  those  men  to  be 
philosophers  who  attack  the  opinions  of  every  sect;  and 
those  whom  it  has  been  usual  to  call  opposers  of  will,  aa  if 
they  called  them  ^fX^/ta;^oi  or  ^iXn/Lta/tayei,  because  they  in 
the  first  place  raise  contentions  and  declare  themselves  the 
champions  of  their  national  sect,  not  to  be  convinced  or  put 
down  by  those  who  oppose  them.  But  they  are  all  kinsmen* 
and  as  it  wore  brotners  of  the  same  woinb,  being  the  off- 
spring of  one  mother,  namely,  of  philosophy. 

And  it  is  on  this  account  that  he  bsl^b,  ''And  he  shall 
dwell  over  against  all  his  brethren  ;'*  for  in  good  truth  the 
academician  and  the  inquirer  are  diametri(»dly  opposed  to 
sects,  finding  fault  in  each  of  them  with  their  certain  limi- 
tation of  the  resolution. 

Why  does  he  say,  **  But  Hagar  called  on  the  name  of  the 
Lord,  who  spoke  to  her,  saying, '  Thou  God  who  hast  had 
regard  unto  me.'  Because  he  said, '  In  truth  I  have  beheld 
thee  appearing  before  me.'  "  * 

84.  In  the  first  place,  take  notice  carefully  that  the 
angel,  after  the  manner  of  the  handmaiden  of  wisdom,  was 
a  miniiiter  to  her  on  the  part  of  God.  But  still  why  b  he 
here  caUed  Lord  or  God  who  ought  only  to  have  been  styled 
his  angel  ?    It  was  in  order  to  adapt  the  fact  to  the  proper 
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person ;  ibr  it  was  right  that  the  Lord  and  chief  of  all  the 
uniyerse  should  appear  to  wisdom  as  Gt>d,  and  that  his 
word  should  appear  as  a  minister  to  the  handmaid  and 
servant  of  wisdom. 

But  we  may  not  suppose  that  she  mistakenlj  looked  upon 
the  angel  as  God ;  for  those  who  are  unable  to  behold  the 
first  cause  may  easily  be  deceiyed  and  look  upon  the  second 
as  the  first ;  in  the  same  manner  as  he  who  ,has  but  weak 
sight,  not  being  able  to  behold  the  sun  which  is  in  heayen 
in  its  real  appearance,  thinks  that  the  ray  which  falls  upon 
the  earth  is  the  sun  itself;  and  those  who  haye  never  soen 
the  king  attribute  frequently  the  dignity  of  the  supreme 
sovereign  to  his  ministers. 

And  in  truth  mild  and  rustic  men  who  never  have  beheld 
a  city,  not  even  from  the  summits  of  the  hills  where  they 
live,  think  every  country  house  or  farm-yard  a  mighty  city, 
and  look  upon  the  people  who  dwell  there  as  citizens  of  a 
great  city,  out  of  ignorance  of  what  a  city  really  is. 

What  is  the  meanin|^  of,  "  On  this  account  she  called  that 
well  the  well  of  him  whom  I  have  seen  face  to  face  P  *'  * 

85.  The  well  has  both  a  spring  and  depth.  But  the 
learning  of  the  students  of  encyclical  science  is  neither  all 
on  the  surface,  nor  is  it  destitute  of  first  principles ;  for  it 
has  for  its  source  corrective  discipline.  Therefore  it  is  with 
perfect  correctness  that  she  says  that  the  anc^el  appeared 
before  the  well  as  Gt>d ;  since  the  erudition  of  the  encyclical 
training  possessing  the  second  rank  is  supposed  to  rejoice  in 
the  first  authority,  though  it  is  in  reality  separated  from 
that  first  wisdom  which  it  is  permitted  to  wise  men  to 
behold,  but  not  to  sophists. 

Why  is  the  well  said  to  have  been  between  Cadesh  and 
Pharan  ?  t 

86.  Cadesh  is  interpreted  holy,  but  Pharan  is  translated 
liail,  or  corn. 

What  is  the  meaning  of  the  statement,  "  Hagar  brought 
forth  a  son  to  Abraham  P  '*  { 

87.  It  is  made  in  perfect  accordance  with  nature ;  for  no 
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habit  of  posseflaion  brings  forth  for  itself^  but  for  him  who 
posaeBses  it;  as  grammar  does  for  the  grammarian^  and 
music  for  the  musician,  and  mathematical  science  for  the 
mathematician ;  because  it  is  a  part  of  him,  and  stands  in 
need  of  him.  And  the  habit  is  not  receiyed  as  a  thin^  in 
need  of  something,  just  as  fire  has  no  need  of  heat,  for  it  is 
heat  to  itself;  ana  it  giyes  a  portion  of  the  participation  in 
it  to  those  who  approach  it. 

Why  is  Abraham  said  to  have  been  eighty  and  six  years 
old  when  Hagar  bore  Ishmael  to  him  P 

88.  Because  the  number  which  follows  eighty,  that  is  to 
say  six,  is  the  first  perfect  number,  being  equal  to  its  parts, 
and  being  the  first  number  which  is  composed  of  the  multi- 
plication of  an  odd  and  an  even  number;  receiving  also 
something  fi-om  its  efficient  cause  according  to  the  odd  or 
redundant  number,  and  from  its  materitd  and  effective 
cause  according  to  the  even  number.  On  which  account, 
among  the  most  ancient  of  our  ancestors,  some  persons  have 
called  it  matrimony,  and  others  harmony;  ana  our  sacred 
historian  too  has  (uvided  the  creation  of  the  world  into  six 
days. 

But  among  numbers,  eighty  rejoices  in  perfect  harmony, 
since  it  is  composed  of  two  generous  diameters  in  a  double 
and  treble  proportion,  accor(ung  to  the  figure  of  a  square  of 
four  sides.  And  it  contains  within  itself  all  the  four 
inforoncos ;  the  arithmetical,  and  the  geometrical,  and  the 
harmonious  one. 

Being  in  the  first  place  composed  of  double  numbers,  as 
of  six,  eight,  nine,  twelve,  the  union  of  which  makes  thirty- 
five  ;  in  the  second  place  of  triple  numbers,  six,  pine,  twelve, 
eighteen,  the  simi  of  which  amounts  to  forty-five.  And 
from  these  two  numbers  thirty-five  and  forty-five,  the  whole 
number  eighty  is  completed. 

Again,  when  the  sacred  historian  Moses  himself  began  by 
divine  inspiration  to  utter  the  oracular  precepts  which  he 
was  commissioned  to  deliver,  he  was  eighty  years  old.  And 
the  first  man  who  existed  of  our  nation  according  to  the  law 
of  circumcision,  being  circumcised  on  the  eighth  day,  being 
eminent  for  virtue,  bear^  that  name  of  joy,  bemg  called  Isaac 
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in  the  Chaldsic  tonffue,  and  Isaac  means  laughter;  being 
naturallT  called  so  because .  nature  redoices  or  laughs  at 
eyerythmg,  being  neyer  yexed  at  any  thing  which  is  cbne  in 
the  world^  but  rather  looking  with  complacency  on  eyerj 
thing  which  occurs  as  being  done  well  ana  profitably. 

Why  when  he  was  ninety  and  nine  years  old  does  the 
sacred  writer  say,  "  The  Lord  Gtod  appeared  to  him  and  said, 
I  am  the  Lord  thy  God  ?"* 

39.  He  here  makes  use  of  both  the  titles  of  each  superior 
yirtue,  applying  them  in  the  case  of  his  address  to  the  wis- 
man,  because  it  was  by  them  that  all  thinG[8  were  created, 
and  by  them  that  the  world  is  regulated  alter  it  had  been 
created.  By  one  of  them  therefore  the  wise  man,  just  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  world  itself,  was  fashioned  ana  made 
according  to  the  likeness  of  God ;  and  God  is  the  name  of 
creative  virtue ;  and  by  the  other  of  them  that  he  was  made 
according  to  the  Lord,  as  ialling  under  his  authority  and 
supreme  power. 

Therefore  he  designs  here  to  show  that  the  man  who  is 
conspicuous  in  virtue  is  both  a  citizen  of  the  world,  and  also 
equal  in  dignity  to  the  whole  world,  declaring  that  both  the 
virtues  of  the  world,  the  divine  and  the  royal  attributes,  are  in 
a  singular  manner  appointed  to  and  sot  over  him  as  protectors. 
And  it  was  with  Rreat  correctness  and  propriety  that  this 
appearance  took  place  when  he  was  about  ninety  and  nine 
years  old,  because  that  number  is  very  near  the  hundred. 
And  the  number  a  hundred  is  composed  of  the  number  ten 
multiplied  by  itself,  which  the  sacred  historian  calls  the 
hohr  of  holies. 

Since  the  first  court,  the  first  ten,  is  simply  called  holy, 
and  that  is  permitted  to  be  entered  by  the  sweepers  of  the 
temple;  but  the  ten  of  tens,  which  he  again  enjoins  the 
sweepers  of  the  temple  to  pay  above  all  things  to  the  exist- 
ing high  priest,  is  the  number  ten  computed  along  with 
the  number  a  hundred,  for  what  else  is  the  tenth  of  the 
tenths  but  the  hundredth  ? 

However  the  number  ninety  and  nine  has  been  set  forth 
and  adorned  not  only  by  its  afionity  to  the  number  a  hundred, 
but  it  has  also  received  a  particular  participation  in  a  wonder- 
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fill  nature,  since  it  consists  of  the  number  fiftj,  and  of  seyen 
times  seven.  For  the  fiftieth  ^ear,  as  the  jjrear  of  Pentecost 
or  the  Jubilee,  is  called  remission  in  the  giving  forth  of  the 
law,  as  then  all  things  are  given  their  liberty,  whether  living 
or  inanimate. 

And  the  mystery  of  the  seventh  year  is  one  of  quiet  and 
profound  peace  to  both  body  and  soul.  Tor  the  seventh 
IS  the  recollection  of  all  the  good  things  which  come  of  their 
own  accord  without  industry  or  labour,  which  at  the  first 
creation  of  the  world  nature  produced  of  herself;  but  the 
number  forty-nine,  consisting  as  it  does  of  seven  times  seven, 
indicates  no  trifling  blessings,  but  rather  those  which  havo 
virtue  and  wisdom,  in  such  a  degree  as  to  contribute  to  in- 
vincible and  mighty  constancy. 

What  is  the  meaning  of,  **  Do  thou  please  me,  and  keep 
thyself  from  stain,  and  I  will  make  my  treaty  between  me  and 
thee,  and  I  will  multiply  thee  exceedingly  r  * 

40.  God  here  lays  down  a  law  for  the  human  race  in  a 
somewhat  familiar  manner ;  for  he  who  has  no  participation 
in  wickedness  and  is  free  from  evil,  will  be  perfectly  good, 
which  is  peculiar  to  incorporeal  natures.  But  those  who  are 
in  the  body  are  called  good  in  proportion  to  the  measure  in 
which  wickedness  and  the  practice  of  sin  are  removed  from 
them.  Therefore  the  life  of  those  men  has  appeared  honour- 
able, not  that  of  those  who  have  been  free  from  sickness 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  but  that  of  those  who  from  a 
state  of  infirmity  have  advanced  to  sanity ;  on  which  account 
he  says  directly  and  plainly,  "  Keep  thyself  free  from  stain,'* 
for  it  is  sufficient  to  conduct  a  mortal  nature  to  felicity  not 
to  be  blamed,  and  neither  to  do  nor  say  anything  deservmg  of 
repipof ;  and  such  conduct  is  at  once  pleasing  to  the  Father. 

Therefore  it  is  that  he  said,  **  Do  thou  please  me,  and  keep 
thyself  free  from  stain."  Where  the  &rm  of  expression 
implies  a  mutual  conversion ;  since  the  habits  which  please 
God  do  not  deserve  reproof,  and  he  who  keeps  himself  free 
from  stain  and  avoids  reproof  in  all  things  is  altogether 
pleasing  to  God.  Therefore  he  promises  to  bestow  a  double 
blessing  on  him  who  keeps  himself  free  from  all  reproof;  in 
the  first  place,  to  make  him  the  guardian  of  the  deposits  of 
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the  diyine  covenant :  and  in  the  second  place  to  cause  him 
to  increase  to  a  multitude  without  any  limit. 

For  that  expreBsion, "  I  will  make  my  treaty,  or  coTenant, 
between  me  and  thee,"  shows  the  office  of  guardianship  of  the 
truth  which  is  entrusted  to  an  honest  man ;  for  the  whole 
treaty  of  God  is  th^  indbrporeal  word ;  which  is  the  form 
and  measure  of  the  uniyerse  according  to  which  this  world 
was  made.  And  then  repeatinff  the  expression,  *'  I  will 
multiply  thee  exceedingly,"  twice  manil^tly  shows  the 
immense  numbers  to  wnich  the  multitude  promised  shall 
grow,  I  mean  the  increase  which  shall  take  place  in  the 
people,  not  in  human  virtue. 

What  is  the  meaning  of, ''  Abraham  fell  on  his  face  ?"  * 

'  41.  The  present  expression  is  the  interpretation  of  what 
has  already  oeen  promised ;  for  God  had  said, "  Keep  thyself 
free  from  stain,"  but  there  is  no  other  cause  of  a  man  leading 
a  life  which  is  disapproved  but  the  outward  sense,  because 
that  is  the  origin  and  source  of  the  passions ;  on  which 
account  he  rightly  and  properly  falls  on  his  face,  that  is  to 
say,  the  offences  causea  by  the  outward  senses  fall  to  the 
bottom,  showing  that  the  man  is  now  devoted  to  all  good 
works. 

This  is  enough  to  say  in  the  first  place.  But  in  the  second 
'place  we  must  say  that  he  was  so  struck  by  the  manifest 
appearance  of  the  living  God  that  he  was  scarcely  able  to 
benold  him  through  fear,  but  fell  to  the  ground  and  offered 
adoration,  beiuff  overwhelmed  with  awe  at  the  appearance 
which  presented  itself  to  him. 

In  the  third  place,  he  fell  to  the  ground  on  account  of  the 
revelation  thus  made  to  him,  at  the  form  of  his  appearance 
by  the  living  God  who  exists  aloue,  whom  he  Knew  and 
regarded  as  truth  opposed  to  created  nature  ;  since  the  one 
exists  in  unvarying  constancy  and  the  other  yaoillates  and 
falls  into  its  proper  place,  that  is  to  say,  to  the  earth. 

What  is  the  meaning  of, "  And  Gk>d  conversed  with  him, 
sayine;.  And  I,  behold,  my  covenant  is  with  thee,  and  thou 
shalt  be  the  father  of  a  multitude  of  nations  P"t 

42.  Since  he  had  previc^ly  used  the  expression, "  treaty,'* 
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be  now  proceeds  to  say,  do  not  seek  that  treaty  in  letters, 
since  I  myself,  in  accordance  with  what  has  been  said  before, 
am  myself  the  genuine  and  true  covenant. 

For  after  he  has  shown  himself  and  said, "  I,*'  be  makes 
an  addition,  saying,  **  Behold,  my  covenant,"  which  is  nothing 
but  I  myself;  for  I  am  myself  my  covenant,  according  to 
which  my  treaty  and  a^ement  are  made  and  agreed  to,  and 
according  to  which  again  all  things  are  properly  distributed 
and  arranged.  Now  the  form  of  this  prototjrpal  treaty  is 
put  tofi;ether  from  the  ideas  and  incorporeal  measures  and 
forms  m  accordance  with  which  this  world  was  made.  Is  it 
not  therefore  a  climax  to  the  benefits  which  the  Father  be- 
stowed on  the  wise  man,  to  raise  him  up  and  conduct  bim  not 
only  from  earth  to  heaven,  nor  only  from  heaven  to  the 
incorporeal  world  appreciable  only  bv  the  intellect,  but  also 
to  draw  him  up  from  this  world  to  himself,  showing  himself 
to  him,  not  as  he  is  in  himself,  for  that  is  not  possible  but 
as  for  as  the  visual  organs  of  the  beholder  who  beholds  virtue 
herself  as  appreciable  by  the  intellect  are  able  to  attain  to. 

And  it  is  on  this  account  that  he  says,  '*  Be  no  more  a 
son  but  a  father ;  and  the  father,  not  or  one  individual  but 
of  a  multitude ;  and  of  a  multitude,  not  according  to  a  part, 
but  of  all  nations ;  therefore  of  the  revealed  promises  two 
admit  of  a  literal  interpretation,  but  the  third  of  one  which 
is  rather  spiritual.  One  of  those  which  admit  of  a  literal 
interpretation  is  to  be  construed  in  this  way :  in  truth  thou 
shalt  be  the  father  of  nations,  and  shalt  beget  nations,  that 
is  to  say,  each  individual  among  thy  sons  shall  be  the 
founder  of  a  nation. 

But  the  second  is  of  this  kind ;  like  a  father  you  shall  be 
clothed  with  power  over,  and  authority  to  rule,  many  na- 
tions }  for  a  lover  of  G-od  is  necessarily  and  at  once  also  a 
lover  of  men ;  so  that  he  will  diligently  devote  his  attention, 
not  only  to  his  relations  but  also  to  all  mankind,  and 
especially  to  those  who  are  able  to  go  through  the  discipline 
of  strict  attention,  and  who  are  of  a  disposition  the  reverse 
of  anything  cruel  or  hard,  but  of  one  which  easily  submits 
to  virtue,  and  willingly  gives  obedience  to  right  reason. 

But  the  third  we  may  explain  under  this  allegory:  the 
multitude  of  nations  spoken  of  indicates  as  it  were  the 
multifarious  inclination  of  the  will  in  each  of  our  minds, 
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both  those  indiiiBtions  which  it  is  accustomed  to  form  with 
reference  to  itself,  and  also  those  others  which  it  admits  bv 
the  agency  of  the  senses,  as  they  enter  clandestinely  through 
the  intervention  of  the  imagination,  and  if  the  mind  pos- 
sesses the  supreme  authority  oyer  all  these,  it,  like  a  com- 
mon father,  turns  them  to  better  objects,  cherishing  their 
infant  opinions,  as  it  were,  with  milk,  exhorting  those  which 
are  older  and  more  mature,  though  still  imperfect,  to  im- 
proyement,  and  honouring  with  commendation  those  which 
perform  their  duty  aright ;  and  again,  putting  a  bridle,  by 
means  of  discipline  and  reproof,  on  those  which  rebel  and 
act  rashly ;  since,  wishine  to  imitate  the  Deity,  it  receiyes  a 
twofold  influx  from  the  yurtues  of  that  same  l>euig,  one  from 
his  beneficent  attributes  and  another,  from  his  ayenging 
might,  as  if  from  two  sources ;  therefore  the  docile  receiyo 
his  kindness,  and  towards  the  rebellious  he  uses  reproof;  so 
that  some  are  led  to  improyement  by  praise  and  others  by 
chastisement :  in  truth,  he  who  is  eminent  for  virtue  is  able 
to  be  of  great,  and  extensive,  and  just  service  to  all,  accord- 
ing to  his  power. 

What  is  the  meanine  of,  "  Thy  name  shall  not  be  called 
Abram,  but  Abraham  snail  thy  name  be  P"* 

48.  Some  of  those  who  are  destitute  of  all  knowledge  of 
music  and  dancing,  some  indeed  being  wholly  foolish  and 
keeping  aloof  frx)m  the  divine  company,  mock  the  one  exist- 
ing or  only  wise  Being,  immaculate  by  nature,  saying,  in  a 
tone  of  vituperation,  "  Oh  the  great  gift,  the  governor  and 
Lord  of  the  whole  universe  has  given  one  letter,  by  which 
the  name  of  the  patriarch  was  to  be  increased  and  become 
of  great  importance,  so  as  to  be  made  a  trisyllable  instead 
of  a  dissyllable  !*'  Oh  the  great  misery,  and  wickedness,  and 
impie^,  of  such  men !  If  some  persons  dare,  in  any  respect, 
to  endeavour  to  detract  from  God,  being  deceived  by  the 
outward  appearance  of  a  name,  when  they  ought  rather  to 
thrust  their  minds  down  into  the  depths,  and  inauire  into 
the  thinM  themselves  more  closely,  on  account  or  the  real 
magnitude  and  importance  of  the  possession. 

Besides  this,  why  do  ye  not  think  the  concession  of  one 
letter,  although  a  small  and  easy  gift,  nevertheless  an  act  of 
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' providence?  and  whj  do  je  not  weigh  its  value?  since, 
above  all  things,  the  verv  first  element  of  language,  as  ex- 
pressed in  letters,  is  A,  Doth  in  order  and  in  virtue.  In  the 
second  place,  it  is  also  a  vowel,  and  the  verj  first  of  vowels, 
being  placed  above  them  as  their  head.  In  the  third  place, 
because  it  does  not  belong  to  long  properties,  nor  to  short 
properties,  but  it  is  of  the  number  of  those  which  comprise 
each  characteristic,  for  it  is  extended  into  greater  length, 
and  thien  again  it  is  recalled  inte  shortness,  by  reason  of  its 
softness,  resembling  wax,  and  being  figured  inte  many 
shapes,  and  afterwards  figuring  words,  according  %o  infinite 
numbers ;  besides  all  this  it  is  a  cause,  for  it  is  the  brother 
of  unity,  firom  which  all  things  begin  and  in  which  all 
thin^  terminate. 

Therefore,  when  any  one  sees  such  great  beauty,  and  a 
letter  set  forth  with  such  great  importance  and  necessity, 
how  can  he  accuse  it  as  if  he  bad  not  seen  this  ?  for  if  he 
has  seen  it,  he  then  shows  himself  te  be  a  persoa  of  insult- 
ing disposition  and  a  hater  of  what  is  good;  and  if  he  has 
not  seen  a  fact,  which  is  so  easy  to  comprehend,  how  does 
he  presume  to  ridicule  and  despise  that  which  he  does  not 
understand  as  if  he  did  understand  it  ?  But  however  these 
things  may  be  said  hy  the  way,  as  I  stated  before.  But  we 
must  now  examine  into  ito  necessary  and  most  important 
task. 

The  addition  of  the  letter  A,  by  one  single  element, 
changed  and  reformed  the  whole  character  of  the  mind, 
causing  it,  instead  of  the  sublime  knowledge  and  learning 
of  sublime  things,  that  is  to  sa^,  instead  of  astronomy,  to 
acquire  a  comprehension  of  wisdom,  since  it  is  by  the 
knowledge  of  things  above  that  the  facultv  is  acquired  of 
mounting  up  to  one  portion  of  the  world,  that  is  to  say,  to 
heaven,  and  to  the  periodical  revolutions  and  motions  of  the 
stars ;  but  wisdom  has  reference  to  the  nature  of  all  things, 
both  such  as  aro  visible  to  the  outward  senses,  and  such  as 
are  appreciable  only  by  the  intellect,  for  the  intellect  is  the 
wisdom  which  gives  a  knowledge  of  divine  and  human 
things  and  of  their  principles. 

Therefore,  in  divine  things  there  is  something  which  is 
visible,  and  something  else  which  is  invisible,  and  a  demon? 
strative  idea.    And  in  human  affairs  there  are  some  things 
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whicli  are  corporeal  and  some  which  are  incorporeal;  to 
attain  to  the  nsht  comprehension  of  which  is  a  great  task, 
and  a  real  employment  for  the  abilities  and  courage  of  man. 
But  to  be  aole,  not  only  to  behold  the  substances  and 
natures  of  the  uniyerse,  but  also  the  principles  which  regu- 
late each  separate  fact,  indicates  a  Virtue  more  perfect  than 
that  which  is  allotted  to  mankind ;  for  it  is  necessary  for 
the  mind,  which  perceiyes  so  many  and  such  great  things, 
to  be  altogether  and  wholly  eye,  and  to  dispense  with  sleep, 
passing  its  whole  existence  in  the  world  in  a  state  of  inces- 
sant wakefulness,  and  being  surrounded  by  a  light  which 
knows  no  darkness,  and  which  exhibits  the  appearance  of 
light  itself,  as  by  an  eyer-flashing  lightning,  taking  Gk>d  for 
its  leader  and  guide,  to  the  comprehension  of  the  know- 
ledge of  those  things  which  are,  and  to  the  faculty  of 
explaining  their  principles. 

Therefore  the  dissyllabic  name  Abram  is  explained  as 
meanine  '*  Excellent  father,*'  on  account  of  his  affini^  to  the 
knowledge  of  sublime  wisdom,  that  is,  astronomy  and  mathe- 
matics. But  the  trisyllabic  name  Abraham  is  interpreted 
*'  the  father  of  elect  sound,'*  being  the  name  of  a  really  wise 
man ;  for  what  else  is  sound  in  us,  except  the  utterance  of 
a  pronounced  wordP  for  which  object  we  haye  an  instru- 
ment constructed  by  nature,  passing  through  the  thick  tube 
of  the  throat,  and  united  with  the  mouth  and  tongue ;  and 
the  father  of  such  a  sound  is  our  intellect,  and  elect  intellect 
is  endued  with  virtue. 

But  if  we  are  to  keep  to  exact  propriety,  then  it  is  plain 
that  the  mind  is  the  familiar  and  natural  father  of  the 
uttered  word,  because  it  is  the  especial  property  of  the 
father  to  beget,  and  the  word  is  bom  from  the  mind ;  and 
it  will  be  a  certain  proof  of  this  if  we  recollect  that  when  it 
is  set  in  motion  by  counsels  it  sounds,  and  when  they  are 
absent  it  ceases  to  sound :  and  the  evidences  of  this  are  the 
rhetoricians  and  philosophers  who  demonstrate  its  habit  by 
objects ;  for  whenever  the  mind  publishes  abroad  different 
heads  of  designs,  and  in  the  manner  of  a  mother  about  to 
bring  forth  produces  each  individual  means  previously 
stored  up  in  itself,  then  also  the  word,  flowing  forth  like  a 
fountain,  is  borne  to  the  can  of  the  bystander  as  to  its 
appropriate  receptacles :  but  when  those  are  wanting,  then 
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it  also  is  unable  to  publish  itself  further,  and  rests,  and  the 
sound  is  inactive  as  being  struck  bj  no  one. 

Now  therefore,  0  je  men,  full  and  crammed  with  super- 
fluous loquacity,  je  men  deyoid  of  wisdom,  does  not  the  gift 
of  one  single  element  appear  to  you  to  haye  been  such  that 
bj  the  interyention  of  a  single  letter  the  wise  man  is  ren- 
dered worthy  of  the  divine  attribute  of  wisdom,  than  which 
there  is  nothing  more  excellent  in  our  nature?  because 
instead  of  the  sublime  erudition  of  astronomy  he  gave  him 
intellect,  that  is  to  say,  instead  of  a  small  part  of  wisdom,  he 
gave  him  the  whole  and  perfect  blessing  of  entire  wisdom, 
'  since  a  knowledge  of  things  above  is  included  and  compre- 
hended in  wisdom,  as  a  part  is  included  in  the  whole ;  for 
mathematics  are,  only  a  part. 

But  it  becomes  you,  O  men,  to  consider  this  point  also,  that 
the  man  who  is  well  instructed  and  skilful  in  the  investiga- 
tion of  the  nature  of  things  above  may  by  possibility  bo  a 
man  of  depraved  and  wicked  habits ;  but  tne  wise  man  is 
altogether  approved  as  virtuous.  Shall  we  then  now  any 
longer  ridicule  this  gift,  than  which  nothing  more  excellent 
can  be  found  ?  For  what  is  more  shameful  than  wicked- 
ness or  more  excellent  than  virtue?  Can  anything  be 
found  here  not  good,  and  is  it  not  wholly  opposed  to  evil  P 
Or  can  this  gift  be  compared  to  riches,  or  honour,  or  liberty, 
or  health,  or  to  any  other  superfluous  possession  of  any  kind 
around  or  exterior  to  the  boay  P 

For  the  whole  of  philosophy  is  thus  added  to  our  life  as  a 
sort  of  college  of  medicine  to  the  soul,  in  order  from  thence 
to  dispense  to  it  freedom  from  suffering  and  immunity  from 
disease ;  but  in  truth  it  is  noble  to  be  a  philosopher,  and 
that  wonderful  knowledge  is  truly  noble ;  and  the  end  is 
even  more  admirable,  on  account  of  which  the  act  is  called 
into  existence. 

Here  therefore  is  wisdom,  and  that  the  best  kind  of  wis- 
dom, which  Gbd  called  in  the  Ghaldaic  dialect  Abraham, 
namely  the  father  of  elect  sound,  giving  as  it  were  a  defi- 
nition of  a  wise  man ;  for  as  the  definition  of  man  is  a 
mortal  animal  endowed  with  reason,  so  also  the  mysterious 
definition  of  a  wise  man  is  the  father  of  elect  soundL 

What  is  the  meaning  of,  **I  will  greatly  increase  thee,  and 
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set  tbee  among  the  nations,  and  kings  shall  proceed  from 
thee  P"  • 

44.  That  expression,  "I  will  greatlj  increase  thee,*'  was 
used  to  the  wise  man  with  exceeding  propriety ;  since  everj 
wicked  or  bad  man  does  increase  ana  advance,  not  to 
improvement  but  towards  deficiency ;  as  withering  flowers 
advance  not  towards  life  but  towards  death ;  but  the  man 
whose  life  is  extended  long  and  is  greatlv  increased  is  ^ke  a 
passinc  cloud,  or  like  the  continually  flowing  stream  of  a 
river,  because  as  it  increases  it  is  extended  more  and  more 
out  of  doors,  as  its  wisdom  also  is  divine. 

And  that  expression,  *'  I  will  set  thee  among  the  nations," 
was  used  in  order  that  God  might  the  more  evidently 
demonstrate  that  he  was  making  him  worthy  to  be  as  a 
foundation  and  firm  support  to  the  nations  through  his 
wisdom,  not  only  to  his  own  nation,  but  also  to  all  other 
peoples  who  in  various  manners  are  in  want  in  respect  of 
theur  minds,  as  has  been  said  before ;  since  the  wise  man  is 
the  redeemer  of  nations  and  intercessor  for  them  before 
God,  and  since  it  is  he  who  implores  pardon  for  the  sins  of 
his  relations. 

Last  of  all,  the  promise,  "  Elings  shall  come  forth  from 
thee,'*  is  again  used  with  especial  propriety ;  for  everything 
which  relates  to  wisdom  is  a  royal  seed ;  the  offspring  of  the 
chief  and  master  according  to  nature :  but  the  wise  man  has 
no  seed  or  fruit  of  his  ovm,  but  is  fertile  and  abundant  in 
the  seed  which  proceeds  from  the  great  cause  himself. 

What  is  the  meaning;  of,  "  I  will  give  this  land  to  thee  and 
to  thy  seed  after  thee,  in  which  thou  hast  sojourned,  namely 
all  the  land  of  Canaan,  for  an  everlasting  possession  P'*t 

45.  The  letter  of  the  promise  is  so  clear  that  the  lan- 

fuago  does  not  stand  in  need  of  any  explanation  whatever ; 
ut  with  respect  to  the  inward  moaning  of  it  we  must  have 
recourse  to  an  allegory  of  this  kind. 

The  mind  whicn  is  endowed  with  virtue  is  rather  a 
sojourner  in  the  corporeal  space  allotted  to  it,  than  a  regu- 
lar inhabitant  of  it ;  for  its  real  country  is  the  air  and  the 
heaven ;  and  the  earth,  and  the  earthly  body  in  which  it  is 
said  to  sojourn,  is  only  a  colony ;  therefore  the  Father,  con- 
*  QeneoB  xvii.  6  f  QenesiB  xvii.  8. 
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ferring  a  benefit  upon  it,  giyes  to  it  the  sovereign  authority 
over  all  the  tilings  of  the  earth  for  ever  and  ever,  aa  hQ 
aajB  himself,  for  an  everlastinff  possession  \  so  that  it  for  the 
future  shall  tiot  be  e;oTemed  oy  the  body,  but  shall  always 
be  its  master  and  ruler,  having  the  body  for  its  servant  and 
attendant. 

What  is  the  meaning  of, "  And  every  male  of  you  shall  be 
circumcised,  and  you  shaU  circumcise,  or  you  shall  be  cir- 
cumcised in,  the  flesh  of  your  foreskin  P  "* 

46.  I  see  here  a  twofold  circiuncision,  one  of  the  male 
creature,  and  the  other  of  the  flesh ;  that  which  is  of  the 
flesh  takes  place  in  the  genitals,  but  that  which  is  of  the 
male  creature  takes  place,  as  it  seems  to  me,  in  respect  of 
his  thoughts. 

Sipce  that  which  is,  properly  speaking,  masculine  in  us  is 
the  iutoUect,  the  superAuous  shoots  of  which  it  is  necessary 
to  prune  away  and  to  cast  off*,  so  that  it,  becoming  clean  and 
pure  from  all  wickedness  and  vile,  may  worship  God  as  his 
priest. 

This  therefore  is  what  is  designated  by  the  second  cir- 
cumcision, where  GK)d  says  by  an  express  law,  *'  Circumcise 
the  hardness  of  yoiur  hearts,"  that  is  to  say,  your  hard  and 
rebellious  thoughts  and  ambition,  which  when  they  are  cut 
away  and  removed  from  you,  your  most  important  part  will 
be  rendered  free. 

Why  orders  he  the  males  only  to  be  circumcised  P  f 

47.  For  in  the  flrst  place,  the  Egyptians,  in  accordance 
with  the  national  customs  of  their  country,  in  the  fourteenth 
year  of  their  age,  when  the  male  begins  to  have  the  power  of 
propagating  his  species,  and  when  the  female  arrives  at  tho 
age  of  puberty,  circumcise  both  bride  and  bride^jroom. 

But  the  divine  legislator  appoints  circumcision  to  take 
place  in  the  case  of  the  male  alone  for  many  reasons :  tho 
first  of  which  is,  that  the  male  creature  feels  venereal  plea- 
sures and  desires  matrimonial  connexions  more  than  the 
female,  on  which  account  the  female  is  properly  omitted 
here,  while  he  checks  the  superfluous  impetuosity  of  the 
male  by  the  sign  of  circumcision. 

*  Q«D6ftiB  xfii.  10.  t  Geneiii  xviL  11. 
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But  the  second  reason  is,  that  the  material  of  the  female 
is  Bopplied  to  the  son  from  what  remains  oyer  of  the  eruption 
of  blood,  while  the  immediate  maker  and  cause  of  the  son  is 
the  male.  Because  therefore  the  male  supplies  the  most 
indispensable  part  in  the  act  of  generation,  Gtxi  deserredlj 
represses  his  pride  bj  the  flexure  of  cihsumcision,  but  the 
material  or  feminine  cause,  as  being  inactive,  does  not  display 
ambition  in  the  same  degree.  And  this  is  enough  to  say  on 
this  head. 

But  afterwards  we  must  note  this  likewise,  that  the 
intellect  in  us  is  endued  with  the  power  of  sight,  therefore 
it  is  necessary  to  cut  away  its  superfluous  shoots.  And 
these  superfluous  shoots  are  empty  opinions,  and  all  the 
actions  which  ore  done  in  accoroance  with  them.  So  that 
the  intellect  after  circumcision  may  only  bear  about  with 
itself  what  is  necessary  and  useful;  and  that  whateyer 
causes  pride  to  increase  may  be  cut  away ;  with  which  also 
the  eyes  are  circumcised  as  if  they  did  not  see. 

Why  did  he  say,  *'  And  let  the  child,  every  male  child,  be 
circumcised  at  eight  days  old  ?  "  * 

48.  He  orders  the  freeBom  to  be  circumcised,  which,  in 
the  first  place,  was  permitted  on  account  of  diseases  that 
might  arise ;  for  it  is  more  difficult  to  heal  a  disease  in  the 
genitals,  and  it  is  commonly  done  by  burning  by  fire  those 
parts  oyer  which  a  membrane  grows,  but  this  rarely  affects 
those  who  have  been  circumcised. 

And  in  truth,  if  it  were  possible  that  other  infirmities  also 
could  be  avoided  by  amputating  any  member  or  any  part 
of  the  body,  so  that  though  it  was  amputated  still  the  ope- 
ration of  each  necessary  part  would  not  be  hindered,  then 
without  the  knowledge  of  mortal  man  he  would  be  transmit- 
ted into  immortality. 

But  that  here  it  was  thought  fit  that  man  should  be  cir- 
cumcised out  of  a  provident  care  foic  his  mind  without  any 
previous  infirmity  is  plain,  since  not  the  Jews  alone,  but 
also  the  Egyptians,  ana  Arabians,  and  Ethiopians,  and  nearly 
all  the  nations  who  live  in  the  southern  parts  of  the  world, 
down  to  the  torrid  zone  are  circumcised. 

What  then  is  the  chief  reason  of  this  fad  P  except  that 

*  Qenesii  zviL  12« 
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in  tboBO  difltricts,  and  especiallj  in  the  fammer,  when  the 
|;enit|il8  are  protected  with  a  akin,  it  buma  and  ia  injured  by 
inflammation,  but  when  that  ooyerin^  ia  laid  bare  by  drcum- 
ciaion  it  ia  cooled,  and  the  diamae  ia  repelled ;  and  on  thia 
account  the  northern  nationa  and  others^  to  whom  the  cooler 
portion  of  the  habitable  earth  baa  been  allotted,  are  not 
cirpumciaed,  for  not  only  ia  the  solar  heat  moderate  in  those 
regions,  but  ao  is  also  fiU  inflammatory  diaeaae  which  affecta 
the  membranes  of  the  members.  Let  eyery  one  take  a  firm 
judgment,  and  from  that  time  when  the  disease  cornea  in 
more  yigorously ;  for  it  neyer  comes  at  all  in  the  winter,  but 
in  the  summer  it  shows  itself  and  flourishes  and  ripena;  for 
it  loves,  if  I  may  so  say,  like  fire  to  bum  in  those  parts. 

In  the  aecond  place,  it  waa  not  only  firom  a  regard  to 
sound  health  that  our  ancestors  diligently  employed  thia 
method  of  cure,  but  also  from  a  regard  to  the  multiplication 
of  the  human  race,  seeing  that  nature  was  yery  yiyacioua  and 
too  eager  to  propagate  the  human  species. 

Therefore  they  knew,  like  wise  men,  how  the  seed  when 
poured  over  the  folds  of  the  membrane  ia  often  accustomed 
to  be  wasted  and  so  to  become  unfruitful ;  but  if  no  impedi- 
ment arises  then  it  would  easily  be  able  to  arriye  at  the 
situation  suited  to  receive  it.  On  which  account  also  thoae 
nations  which  adopt  the  practice  of  circumcision  have  grown 
into  an  exceedingly  numerous  population :  and  our  legiuator, 
weighing  the  consoouonces  also,  commanded  the  circumcision 
of  infants  to  bo  poiTormod  at  an  earlier  ago,  keeping  in  view 
the  same  effect  of  circumcision  with  regard  to  the  popula- 
tion. 

Therefore  it  ia  in  truth,  as  it  seems  to  me,  that  the 
Egyptians  also  in  the  fourteenth  year  of  their  children's  age, 
in  which  the  desire  to  propagate  the  species  usually  begins, 
have  said  that  it  is  suitable  to  circumcise  them,  with  the 
view  of  increasing  the  population ;  but  it  was  better  and 
more  carefully  done  in  our  nation,  y^here  the  circumcision 
of  infants  waa  ordained,  since  perhaps  the  man  when  grown 
up  would  delay  the  operation  out  of  fear,  because  he  then  baa 
a  will  of  his  own. 

In  the  third  place,  he  says  this  with  a  view  to  cleanlineaa 
in  the  sacred  oblations ;  for  in  truth  those  who  enter  into 
the  courts  of  the  temples  are  made  dean  by  sprinkling  and 
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ablutions.  Moreoyer  the  Egyptians  scrape  tlie  whole  bodj, 
remoring  all  the  hairs  which  cover  and  envelop  the  bodr,  co 
as  to  appear  white  all  over ;  but  the  circumcision  or  thb 
skin  is  no  small  assistance  towards  cleanliness,  otherwise 
everyone  would  abhor  it  when  he  beheld  it  as  it  is  in  itself. 

In  the  fourth  place,  there  are  in  us  two  generative  prin* 
ciples,  one  in  the  soul  and  one  in  the  body ;  the  ffenerative 
principle  of  the  soul  is  the  intellect,  and  that  of  the  body  is  the 
corporeal  organ ;  therefore  the  ancients  chose  to  refer  the 
generative  principle  of  the  body  to  an  imitation  of  the  intellect 
which  is  rather  the  generative  principle  of  the  heart.  And  in 
truth  there  is  nothing  to  which  it  is  found  more  like  than 
the  circumcision  of  the  heart ;  these  therefore  are  real  facts 
like  the  celebrated  reasons  for  things  which  have  been  inves- 
tigated. But  we  must  now  speak  of  those  which  have  greater 
symbols  belonging  to  them  and  which  exhibit  a  certain 
principle. 

Therefore  the  circumcision  of  the  skin  is  said  to  be  a 
symbol,  but  as  one  indicating  that  it  is  proper  to  cut  away 
all  superfluous  and  extrava^nt  desires,  by  studying  conti- 
nence and  religion ;  for  as  toe  skin  of  the  prepuce  is  quite 
superfluous  for  generation,  and  is  moreover  especially 
iniurious  by  reason  of  the  disease  of  inflammation  whicn  bums 
within  it,  so  also  an  over  abundance  of  desire  is  as  super- 
fluous as  it  is  pernicious,  superfluous  because  it  is  not 
necessary,  and  pernicious  because  it  is  the  cause  of  diseases 
to  both  body  and  soul ;  and  by  the  greater  desire  he  also 
warns  us  that  all  the  other  desires  are  likewise  to  be  cut 
off.  And  that  is  called  the  greater  desire  which  has  a  regard 
to  the  matrimonial  connexion  of  the  male  and  the  female ; 
since  it  is  the  beginning  of  a  great  thing,  namely,  of  gene- 
rating ;  and  since  it  creates  a  great  affection  on  the  piut  of 
the  father  towards  her  who  is  to  bring  forth;  for  it  is 
natural  for  them  both  to  be  influenced  by  love  and  affection 
for  their  offspring.  Therefore,  he  here  warns  us  to  cut  away 
not  only  all  the  superfluous  desires,  but  also  pride,  as  being 
a  great  wickedness  and  an  associate  of  wickedmess. 

For  pride,  as  the  language  of  the  ancients  tells  tis,  is 
what  keeps  men  back  and  hinders  them  in  their  im- 
provement; since  it  will  not  exhibit  that  honesty  which 
it  really  possesses,  thinking  that  it  is  itself  an  adequate 
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cause  for  anything.  MoreoYer  it  natorallj  infloenoM  thoae 
who  think  themBelves  the  causes  of  generation;  so  that 
they  scarcely  ever  turn  their  minds  at  all  to  behold  the 
tr:ue  Father  of  the  universe.  For  he  is  in  truth  the  one  real 
and  genuine  Father  of  all ;  and  we,  who  are  called  fathers, 
are  only  instruments  of  his,  serving  to  generation ;  since, 
as  in  a  wonderful  resemblance,  all  things  which  are  repre- 
sented in  appearance  are  yet  in  reality  inanimate,  but  that 
which  strengthens  the  nerves  is  invisible,  and  yet  is  itself  the 
cause  of  virtue,  and  of  motion,  and  of  sight.  So,  in  like 
manner,  from  everlasting  and  invisible  space  there  extends 
the  Creator  of  the  universe,  and  we,  uke  so  many  pup- 
pets, are  strengthened  by  him  with  nerves  for  the  purpose 
which  belongs  to  us,  namely,  sowing  seed  and  raising  a 
generation ;  unless  we  choose  to  fancy  that  a  flute  is  blown 
by  itself,  and  is  not  made  by  an  artist  in  a  way  adapted 
for  the  production  of  harmony,  bv  whom  it  was  constructed 
as  an  instrument  for  service  and  for  its  own  necessary  end. 

Why  does  he  order  circumcision  to  be  performed  on  the 
eighth  day?* 

49.  The  number  eight  has  many  beauties  in  it ;  for  it  is, 
in  the  first  place,  a  cubic  number.  Secondly,  it  has  beauties, 
because  it  everywhere  contains  in  itself  the  form  of  equality, 
because  longitude,  and  breadth,  and  depth,  which  are  all 
equal  to  one  another,  are  indicated  by  the  first  number 
eight. 

In  the  third  place,  the  composition  of  the  number 
eight  produces  agreement,  namely,  the  number  thirty-six, 
which  the  Pythagoreans  call  agreement,  since  that  is  the 
first  number  in  which  odd  numbers  being  added  together 
agree  with  even  numbers..  If,  indeed,  four  odd  numbers 
from  the  unit  are  separately  taken  and  added  together  and 
four  even  numbers  beginning  with  two,  they  united  make 
thirty-six.  Now  the  odd  numbers  are  these:  one,  three, 
five,  seven,  which  make  sixteen.  And  the  even  numbers 
are  these :  two,  four,  six,  eight,  which  make  twenty.  And 
the  addition  of  the  two  together  makes  thirty-six,  which  is 
in  truth  a  more  fertile  numoer. 

Since  it  is  a  square,  having  each  side  composed  of  the 

*  Qeneaiii  xviL  13, 
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number  six ;  ihe  first  of  which  is  both  odd  and  eVeil  $  which 
some  persons  most  correctly  call  harmony  or  matrimony ; 
and  it  was  by  the  employment  of  this  number  that  the  Cre- 
ator of  the  universe  made  the  world,  as  the  holy  and  admirable 
book  of  Moses  relates. 

In  the  fourth  place,  the  idea  of  eiffht  produces  sixty- 
four,  which  is  the  nrst  number,  which  is  a  cube  and  also  a 
square,  being  the  irpe  of  incorporeal  substance  appreciable 
only  by  the  intell^  and  invisible,  and  also  of  corporeal 
substance.  Of  incorporeal  substance,  inasmuch  as  it  produces 
superficies  according  to  the  square ;  and  of  corporeal  sub- 
stance, as  producing  a  solid  according  to  the  cube. 

In  the  mth  place,  it  is  Always  a  kindred  number  to  the 
virgin  number  seven,  for  seven  makes  up  the  parts  of  eight ; 
beoiuse  four  is  the  half  of  it,  two  is  the  fourth  part  of  it,  one 
the  eighth  of  it,  and  four,  two,  and  one,  added  together, 
make  seven. 

In  the  sixth  place,  the  power  of  eight  is  sixhr-four,  which 
we  call  the  first  number,  being  both  a  cube  and  a  square. 

In  the  seventh  place,  taken  separately  from  the  units  by 
these  doubled  numbers,  one,  two,  four,  eighty  sixteen, 
thirty-two,  the  sum  makes  sixty-four. 

And  the  number  eight  has  also  other  more  distinguished 
virtues  stiU,  which  we  have  enumerated  in  another  place ; 
but  now  it  seems  better  to  explain  the  principle  whicn  cor- 
responds to  the  present  question,  and  which  aepends  on  the 
grounds  now  laid  down. 

But  in  the  first  place  we  must  premise  this :  that  nation 
to  whom  it  is  enjoined,  having  the  commandments  given  to 
it,  that  it  should  be  circumcised  on  the  eighth  day,  is  called 
in  the  Ghaldaic  language  Israel,  that  is  to  sar,  "  he  that 
seeth  by  day."  Therefore  Ood  wills,  in  the  first  place,  that 
he  should  he  a  partaker  both  of  his  own  just  riffhts,  and  also 
of  those  which  exist  according  to  election,  and  according  to 
the  principle  of  Qenesis  (or  creation),  hj  that  first  number 
six,  which  immediately  foUowed  the  creation.  This  number, 
in  fact,  the  Father  and  Creator  of  all  things  evidently 
exhibited  to  the  world  as  the  festival  of  generation,  com- 
pleting the  world  on  the  sixth  day.  And  the  other  number, 
that  which  is  according  to  election,  he  exhibited  by  the 
number  eight,  which  is  the  beginning  of  the  second  seven ; 
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as  eight  iB  seyen  and  one,  bo  the  race  which  haa  been 
honoured  is  always  a  race  receiving  that  number  also  in  ad- 
dition, so  that  it  should  be  elect,  both  bj  nature  and  in 
accordance  with  the  decree  of  the  Father. 

In  the  second  place,  the  number  eight  exhibits  equality 
eyerrwhere,  showins  that  all  its  separations  are  equal,  as 
has  been  aleady  said,  I  mean  its  length,  and  breadth,  and 
depth.  And  equality  it  is  which  is  the  parent  of  equity 
and  justice,  by  which  he  shows  that  the  nation  which  loyes 
Gt)d  is  adorned  with  equity  or  justice,  and  has  adyanced  to 
complete  possession. 

In  the'  third  place,  eight  is  not  only  a  measure  of  com- 
plete equity  in  all  its  dimensions,  but  is  the  very  first 
number  that  is  so,  for  it  is  the  first  cube ;  since  the  number 
eight  indicates  equality,  and  so  it  has  the  second  and  not 
the  first  rank:  tnerefore  it  demonstrates  in  a  symbolical 
manner  that  that  nature  was  the  first  which  was  oyer  com- 
pletely furmshed  with  consummate  and  perfect  equity  and 
justice,  and  that  it  is  the  first  nature  of  the  human  race,  not 
in  point  of  creation  or  of  time,  but  in  the  dignity  of  yirtue, 
as  if  justice  united  with  equality  were  a  connatural  part 
of  it. 

In  the  fourth  place,  since  there  are  four  elements,  the  ap- 
pearances of  earth,  water,  air,  and  fire;  fire  has  receiyed 
i'oT  its  figure  a  shape  becoming  a  similar  name,  a  pyramid  ;* 
and  air  has  receivea  for  its  figure  an  eight-sided  one ;  watcn*, 
a  twenty-sided  one ;  and  the  earth,  a  cube.  Therefore  he 
thought  it  necessary  that  the  eai'th,  which  was  to  be  the 
allotment  of  the  race  of  man,  who  were  endowed  ydth  yirtue, 
should  participate  in  the  cubic  number,  as  the  whole  earth 
has  been  formed  in  its  figure.  And  a  part  of  it  receiyes  the 
parts  of  that  which  should  bring  fortn,  because  by  nature 
the  earth  is  yery  fertile,  nroducing  all  the  yarious  and 
distinct  species  of  eyery  kind  of  animal  and  plant. 

Why  does  he  order  all  slayes  to  be  circumcised,  those 
born  in  the  fiimily  and  also  those  who  are  bought  Pt 

50.  The  literal  meaninff  is  plain;  for  it  is  fitting  that 
servants  should  imitate  their  masters  on  account  of  their 

•  xvpafuc,  retembling  the  word  wvp,  "flre." 
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necessaiy  employment,  and  the  BenriceB  to  which  they  are 
bound  in  life.  Dxit  with  respect  to  the  inner  object  oi  the 
command,  those  dispositions  are  what  maj  be  called  bom  in 
the  family  which  are  influenced  by  nature  itself^  and  those 
are  bought  which  can  be  changed  for  the  better  by  teaching 
and  instruction.  Each  of  these  has  its  appropriate  employ- 
ment, and  requires  like  a  plant  to  be  cleared  and  pruned  in 
order  that  the  good  and  fruitful  parts  may  acquire  constancy; 
for  fertile  plants  produce  many  superfluous  things  by  reason 
of  their  fecundity,  and  those  superfluities  must  be  cut  away ; 
but  those  who  are  taught  by  instructors  cut  away  their 
ignorance. 

What  is  the  meaning  of^  "  And  it  shall  be  my  coyenant 
(or  agreement)  in  your  flesh  P  "  • 

61.  God  is  willing  to  do  good,  not  only  to  the  man  who  is 
endued  with  yirtue,  but  he  wishes  that  the  divine  word 
should  regulate  not  only  his  soul  but  his  body  also,  as  if  it 
had  become  its  physician.  And  it  must  be  its  care  to  prune 
away  all  excesses  of  seeing,  and  hearing,  and  taste,  and 
smell,  and  touch,  and  also  those  of  the  instrument  of  yoice 
and  articulation,  and  also  ail  the  redundant  and  pernicious 
impulses  of  the  senitids,  as  also  of  the  whole  body,  the  effect 
of  which  is,  that  at  times  we  are  delighted  by  our  passions 
and  at  times  pained  by  them. 

Why  is  it  that  he  pronounces  a  sentence  of  death  on  an 
infant,  sayins,  **  Every  male  child  who  is  not  circumcised, 
who  has  not  been  circumcised  (or,  as  the  Qreek  has  it,  who 
shall  not  be  circumcised)  in  the  flesh  of  his  foreskin  on  the 
eighth  day,  that  soul  shall  be  cut  ofi*  from  his  generation?  "  t 

52.  The  law  never  declares  a  man  guilty  for  any  un- 
intentional offence  ;  since  even  those  who  have  committed 
an  unintentional  homicide  are  pardoned  by  it,  cities  beinff 
set  apart  into  which  such  men  may  flee  and  there  find 
security;  for  whoever  escapes  to  them  is  rendered  secure 
and  fr^  from  danger ;  and  no  one  has  the  power  to  drag 
him  forth,  or  to  cite  him  before  the  tribunal  of  the  judge  for 
the  deed. . 

Therefore,  if  a  boy  is  not  circumcised  on  the  eighth  day 

•  OeneiU  xvii.  19.  t  GkneiU  xviL  14. 
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after  his  birth,  what  offence  will  he  haye  committed  that  he 
is  to  be  held  guilty,  and  suffer  the  penalty  of  death  P 

Some  persons  may  perhaps  say  that  the  form  of  the 
command  points  to  the  parents  themselyes,  for  they  look 
upon  them  as  despisers  of  the  command  of  the  law.  But 
others  say  that  it  nas  here  exerted  excessiye  seyerity  against 
infants,  as  it  seems,  imposing  this  heayy  penalty  in  order 
that  grown  up  persons  who  break  the  law  may  thus  be 
irreyocably  subjected  to  most  seyere  punishment.  This  is 
the  literal  effect  of  the  words. 

But  if  we  look  to  their  inward  meaning,  then  what  is  male 
in  us  is  most  especiaUy  the  intellect,  and  that  GK>d  here 
commands  to  be  circumcised  on  the  eighth  day,  for  the 
reason  preyiously  stated,  not  in  any  other  part,  but  in  the 
flesh  of  the  foreskin,  h^  this  expression  symbolically  indi- 
cating those  parts  which  in  the  flesh  do  subsequently 
become  the  organs  of  pleasure  and  impulse.  And  on  this 
account  it  is  that  he  introduces  a  legitimate  reason,  warning 
men  that  the  intellect,  which  is  not  circumcised  and  cleared 
away  from  the  fiesh  and  the  yices  of  the  flesh,  is  corrupt  and 
cannot  be  sayed. 

But  that  this  language  is  not  to  be  applied  to  the  man, 
but  to  the  intellect,  which  is  thus  put  in  a  sound  condition, 
he  tells  us  in  the  subsequent  words,  saying,  "  that  soul  shall 
be  cut  off,"  not  that  human  body,  or  that  man,  but  that 
soul  and  mind.  Out  off  from  what  P  From  its  generation ; 
for  the  whole  generation  is  incorrupt.  Therefore  the  wicked 
man  is  remoyed  from  incorruption  to  corruption. 

Why  does  God  say,  '^Sara  thy  wife  shall  not  be  called 
Bara,  but  Sarra  shall  oe  her  name  P  "  * 

53.  Here  again  some  foolish  persons  may  laugh  at  the 
addition  of  one  single  letter,  that  is  to  say,  of  a  hundred, 
for  in  Greek  characters  the  letter  ^  means  a  hundred ;  but 
if  they  jest  in  this  way  they  are  foolish,  as  being  unwilling 
to  behold  the  inward  merits  of  things  and  to  deaye  to  the 
footsteps  of  truth;  for  that  element,  ^,  which  is  here 
thought  of  merely  as  the  addition  of  one  letter,  is  the 
parent  of  all  harmony,  making  things  great  instead  of  small, 
general  instead  of  particular,  ana  mortal  instead  of  im- 

•  Qenwis  ztU.  16 
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mortal ;  since  Sara,  when  called  Sara  with  one  f ,  is  inter- 
preted "  thy  princedom,"  but  with  two  f'a,  Sarra, "  princesB.'* 
Let  118  then  be  careful,  and  see  how  these  two  names  are 
distinguished  from  one  another.  In  me  wisdom  (or 
prudence),  intemty  (or  temperance),  justice,  and  fortitude 
haye  only  a  prince-like  power  and  are  mortal;  moreoTer, 
when  I  die  thej  cUe  too. 

But  this  wisdom  is  herself  a  princess,  and  justice  is  a 
prince  too,  and  each  separate  one  of  these  virtues  is  not  the 
principal  or  princely  part  in  me,  but  is  itself  a  mistress  and 
a  queen,  an  everlasting  monarchy  and  soyereignfy.  Do  you 
not  now  see  the  magnitude  of  the  sift  P  Bj  this  shg^ht 
change,  God  changes  the  part  into  the  whole,  the  species 
into  the  genus,  the  corruptible  into  the  incorruptible.  And 
all  these  things  are  previouslj  dispensed  on  account  of  the 
impending  birth  of  a  more  perfect  joy  than  all  joys,  whose 
name  is  Isaac. 

Why  does  he  say,  "  And  from  her  I  will  give  thee  child- 
ren, and  I  will  bless  him,  and  he  shall  be  over  the  nations, 
and  kings  of  the  nations  shall  come  forth  from  him  P  "  * 

54.  It  is  scarcely  proper  to  inquire  why  he  Has  said 
children  in  the  plural  number,  when  he  meant  their  only 
and  beloved  son ;  for  the  intention  of  Gt>d's  words  applies 
to  his  offspring,  from  which  nations  and  kings  should  arise. 

This  is  the  uteral  meaning  of  the  words.  But  if  we  look 
to  their  more  inward  sense,  when  the  soul  possesses  that 
virtue,  small  and  mortal  as  it  is,  which  is  onl^  particular, 
she  is  still  barren.  But  fit)m  the  time  that  it  acquires  a 
share  of  the  divine  and  incorruptible  virtue,  it  begins  to 
conceive  and  to  bring  forth  varieties  of  nations,  namely,  of 
all  other  holy  and  sacred  persons ;  for  every  one  of  the  ever- 
lasting virtues  is  subject  to  an  immense  number  of  voluntary 
laws,  which  bear  in  themselves  a  similarity  to  nations  and 
kingdoms ;  for  virtue  and  the  generations  of  virtue  are  royal 
thinffs,  being  previously  instructed  by  nature  what  it  is 
whicn  rejoices  in  princely  power,  and  has  no  knowledge  of  a 
servile  condition. 

Wby  did  Abraham  fall  on  his  face  and  laugh  P  f 
*  Qeneiis  xvii.  16.  f  (Jenoiis  ztIL  17. 
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66.  TwoihingiarebdM«tedbyluifiJlingOiihit£iice.  One 
an  act  of  adonmon  <m  aooonnt  of  the  ezoen  of  hia  drrine 
ecaUef ;  the  other  tiiat  it  corre^KMida  to  and  ia  aoitable  to 
the  aforaaaid  haraumj,  b j  which  the  intellect  haa  confeaacd 
that  Gk>d  alone  exiata  in  a  continnal  and  nmarjing  exiat- 
ence.  But  thoae  creatniea  which  owe  ihear  exiatence  to 
creation  and  generation,  all  are  aobject  to  changea  in  time ; 
for  thef  fall  to  a  certain  extent,  inaamnch  aa  tiiej  are 
accnatomed  to  riae  up,  and  to  be  corrected  in  accordance 
with  their  original  appearance. 

And  it  waa  yerj  natural  for  Abraham  to  laugh  at  the 
promiae,  aa  he  waa  then  filled  ¥dth  the  great  hope  that  the 
thinga  which  he  expected  abould  be  acoompliahed,  eapc»ciallj 
becauae  he  had  received  a  manifeat  reTektion  firom  that 
appearance,  by  which  he  became  more  thoroughl j  acquainted 
with  him  who  exiata  for  everlasting  without  yariationy  and 
with  him  alio  who  b  continually  atoopiug  and  falling. 

Why  did  Abraham  appear  to  heaitate  about  the  promiae, 
for  the  aacred  writer  aaja.  He  aaid  in  hia  mind,  shall  there 
be  a  son  to  one  who  is  a  hundred  years  old;  and  ahall 
Sarra,  who  is  ninety  years  old,  bring  forth  a  child  P* 

66.  This  expression,  ^  he  said  in  his  mind,"  is  not  added 
without  an  ornect  or  gratuitously,  for  words  which  are 
articulated  in  tne  tongue  and  the  mouth  incur  guilt,  and 
become  liable  to  punishment,  but  those  which  are  restrained 
within  the  mind  are  not  liable  to  punishment,  because  the 
mind  vrithout  any  intention  on  its  ]^art  is  led  away  by 
irregularities,  all  kinda  of  passions  bemg  introduced  from 
different  quarters,  which  it  for  a  while  resists,  being  in- 
dignant at  them,  and  wishing  to  keep  aloof  firom  their 
representations. 

J3ut  perhaps  we  should  not  say  that  he  hesitated,  but 
rather  that  he  was  struck  by  wonderment  at  the  Amftripg 
nature  of  the  gift,  and  so  said,  "  Behold  my  body  is  a£ 
vanced  in  years,  and  has  passed  the  see  oi  generation ; 
nevertheless  all  things  are  possible  to  God,  so  that  he  may 
transmute  old  age  into  youth,  and  lead  those  who  have  no 
seed  nor  fruit  to  fertility  and  generation :  and  if  a  man  who 
b  a  hundred  years  and  a  woman  who  b  ninety  years  old 

*  Qeaaiii  zzii.  18. 
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become  parents,  all  common-place  occurrences  and  all 
regularity  of  nature  will  be  oone  away,  and  it  will  be 
clearly  seen  that  it  is  only  the  power  and  the  mce  of  God." 

But  what  yirtue  the  number  on6  hundred  has  must  now 
be  explained. 

In  the  first  place^  a  hundred  is  the  power  of  the  number 
ten. 

In  the  second  place,  the  number  ten  thousand  is  the 
power  of  this  numoer  a  hundred,  and  ten  thousand  is  the 
orother  of  the  unit,  for  as  one  times  one  is  one,  so  ten 
thousand  times  one  is  ten  thousand. 

In  the  third  plaoe^  every  part  of  the  number  a  hundred  is 
honourable. 

In  the  fourth  plaoci  this  number  consists  of  thirty-six 
and  sixty-four,  which  is  a  cube,  and  at  the  same  timo  a 
triangle. 

In  the  fifth  place,  it  is  composed  of  all  these  separate  odd 
numbers:  one,  three,  fiye,  seven,  nine,  eleven,  thirteen, 
fifteen,  seventeen,  nineteen,  which  addea  together  make  a 
hundred. 

In  the  sixth  place,  it  is  composed  of  these  four  numbers : 
one  and  its  double,  and  four  and  its  double ;  as  one,  two, 
four,  eight,  which  make  fifteen,  and  of  these  four  numbers 
also  added  together,  one,  four,  fifteen,  sixty-four,  which 
make  eighty-five.  And  the  principle  of  doublinff  pervades 
all  these  numbers,  containing  that  principle  wnich  is  by 
fours  and  by  fives :  and  the  principle  of  four  times  and 
twice  pervades  them  all. 

In  the  seventh  place,  it  is  composed  of  five  numbers 
taken  simply,  one,  two,  three,  four,  which  make  ten ;  and  of 
five  triangular  numbers,  one,  three,  six,  ten,  which  make 
twenty ;  and  of  five  quadrangular  numbers,  one,  four,  nine, 
sixteen,  which  make  thirty ;  and  of  five  quinquangular 
numbers,  one,  five,  twelve,  twenty-two,  which  muLe  forty : 
and  all  these  added  together  make  a  hundred. 

In  the  eighth  place,  it  is  composed  of  four  cubes  taken 
simply  beginning  with  the  unit,  for  after  giving  one,  two, 
three,  four^  their  cubes  one,  eight,  twenty-seveni  sixty-four, 
make  a  hundred. 

In  the  ninth  place,  it  is  divided  into  forty  and  sixty,  each 
of  which  is  a  very  natural  number;  and  in  accordance  with 
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the  first  order  of  decimals  up  to  ten  thousand  in  a  ^uin« 
quangular  figure  the  number  a  hundred  holds  the  middle 
place ;  for  instance :  one,  ten,  a  hundred,  one  thousand,  ten 
thousand,  where  a  hundred  is  the  middle  number  of  one,  ten, 
a  hundred,  one  thousand,  and  ten  thousand. 

But  we  ought  also  not  to  pass  over  in  silence  the  number 
ninety  as  far  as  it  concerns  tne  visible  characters. 

As  it  seems  to  me  the  number,  ilinetj  is  second  only  to 
the  number  a  hundred,  inasmuch  as  the  tenth  part  of  it, 
that  is  to  say  ten,  is  taken  away,  since  I  see  that  m  the  law 
two-tenths  of  the  first-fruits  were  set  apart,  first  a  tenth  of 
the  whole,  secondly  a  tenth  of  the  remainder,  for  when  a 
tenth  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  of  com,  or  wine,  or  oil,  is 
taken,  another  tenth  is  also  taken  from  the  remainder ; 
therefore  of  those  two  that  which  is  tho  first  and  principal 
one  is  honoured  with  tho  greater  share ;  and  in  tho  second 
place  that  which  follows  it,  sinco  tho  number  a  hundred  of 
the  years  of  the  wise  man  comprises  both  the  first-fruits 
mih  which  it  is  consecrated,  botn  the  first  and  the  second 
kind ;  but  the  number  ninety  of  the  years  of  the  female 
parent,  comprehends  the  second  and  lesser  first-fruits, 
namely,  the  remainder  of  the  first,  which  is  the  great  one 
among  the  sacred  numbers. 

This  therefore  may  be  called  the  first  yision  in  the  sacred 
law  which  is  familiar;  and  the  other  has  a  general  cha- 
racter, for  the  number  ninety  is  fertile ;  on  wmch  account 
also  it  happens  that  the  woman  begins  to  bring  forth  in  the 
ninth  month;  but  the  tenth  is  the  sacred  and  perfect 
number;  and  when  the  two  numbers  nine  and  ten  are 
multiplied  together  ninety  is  made,  as  being  the  virtue  of 
the  sacred  birth,  receiving  a  fertile  generation  according  to 
the  number  nipe,  and  a  holy  one  according  to  ten. 

Why  did  Abraham  say  to  Ood,  0  may  this  my  son 
Ishmael  live  before  thee  P* 

57.  In  the  first  place,  I  do  not  despair,  says  he,  0  Lord, 
of  a  better  generation,  but  I  believe  thy  promise :  never- 
theless, it  would  be  a  sufficient  blessing  for  me  for  this  son 
to  live  who  in  the  meantime  is  a  living  son,  standing  visibly, 
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even  tbough  he  be  not  bo  according  to  the  legitimate  blood, 
but  is  only  bom  of  a  concubine. 

In  the  second  place,  that  blessine  which  he  is  now  asking 
for  is  an  additional  one ;  for  he  does  not  entreat  for  lira 
alone  for  his  sons,  but  for  an  especial  life  in  God ;  and  we 
must  suppose  that  there  is  nothing  more  perfect  than  the 
rejoicing  in  the  presence  of  God  with  a  salutarj  soundness 
of  min^  which  is  equal  to  immortality. 

In  the  third  place,  he  by  a  conjecture  intimates  that  the 
divine  law,  when  heard,  ought  not  to  be  considered  enough 
if  merely  heard,  but  that  it  oueht  also  to  enter  more  deeply 
into  the  inward  man,  and  to  form  his  principal  part ;  for 
that  life  is  worthy  of  beins  beheld  by  the  Deity  which  is 
formed  in  accordance  with  his  word. 

Why  does  the  divine  oracle,  in  the  way  of  intimation,  say 
to  Abraham,  Yes,  be  it  so:  behold  Sarah  thy  wife  shall 
also  bring  forth  a  son  unto  thee  P* 

68.  The  meaning  of  this  sentence  is  as  follows:  that 
confession  and  admission,  says  God,  is  on  my  part  an 
admission  of  thy  wish,  being  manifestly  full  of  unadulterated 
joy ;  and  your  faith  is  not  doubtful,  but  without  any  hesita- 
tion it  has  a  share  of  modest  awe  and  reverence ;  therefore 
that  which  thou  hast  received  before,  as  to  be  done  unto 
thee  on  account  of  thy  faith  in  me,  shall  certainly  be  done ; 
for  this  is  what  is  meant  by  yes. 

Why  does  he  say,  But  behold  I  will  also  listen  to  thee 
concerning  Ishmael,  and  I  will  bless  him,  and  he  shall 
become  the  father  of  twelve  nations  Pf 

69.  God  says,  I  will  grant  to  thee  both  the  first  and  the 
second  blessing,  that  is  to  say,  both  the  blessings  of  nature 
and  the  blessings  of  instruction ;  by  nature  that  which  is 
according  to  the  le&;itimate  course  of  nature,  that  is  Isaac, 
and  by  instruction  that  which  is  according  to  Ishmael,  who 
is  not  legitimate:  for  hearing,  when  compared  with  sight,  is 
like  the  illegitimate  compared  with  the  legitimate,  and  what 
is  brought  about  by  instruction  is  not  of  the  same  class 
with  that  which  owes  its  existence  to  nature ;  and  the  man 
who  is  desirous  of  encyclical  wisdom  becomes  the  father  of 
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nations,  for  ^  encyclical  munber  ia  a  period  oCtwelye  days 
and  yean. 

Why  does  he  tay.  But  I  will  set  np  my  ooyenant  with 
laaoo,  whom  Sarah  shall  bring  forth  about  this  time  in  the 
succeeding  year  P  * 

60.  As  in  men's  wills  some  persons  are  set  down  as  heirs, 
and  some  are  entered  as  worthy  of  gifts  which  they  are  to 
receive  from  the  heirs,  so  also  m  the  di?ine  testament  that 
man  is  set  down  as  the  heir  who  is  by  nature  a  worthy 
disciple  of  Gh>d  being  adorned  with  all  perfect  virtues ;  but 
he  who  is  introduced  oy  learning,  and  is  made  subject  to  the 
law  of  wisdom,  and  partakes  in  encvclical  instrucnon,  is  not 
at  all  an  heir,  but  only  a  receiver  of  gifts  gratuitously  given. 

But  it  is  said  with  mat  wisdom  and  propriety  that  his 
mother  shall  brine  fortn  Isaac  in  the  succeedmg  year,  since 
this  birth  unto  lite  does  not  belong  to  the  present  time,  but 
to  another  great  and  holy  time ;  and  that  which  is  divine 
rejoices  in  excessive  abundance,  and  is  by  no  means  like  the 
nations  of  this  world. 

Why  does  he  say,  Abraham  was  nineb^  and  nine  years  old 
when  he  was  circumcised,  and  Ishmael  nis  son  was  thirteen 
years  old  P  f 

61.  The  number  of  ninety  and  nine  years  is  arranged  here 
as  approximating  to  the  number  a  hundred.  And  it  is  in 
accordance  with  this  numbor  that  it  is  arranged  that  the  seed 
of  the  jiorfuct  man  becomes  the  bogiuniu^  of  geueratiou, 
which  appears  more  evidently  in  the  number  a  hundred ;  but 
the  number  thirteen  is  composed  of  the  first  square  numbers 
of  four  and  nine,  the  odd  and  even  numbers ;  so  that  the 
even  number  has  for  its  sides  a  twofold  material  form ;  and 
the  odd  number  has  an  operative  form,  from  tJl  which  a 
triple  number  is  made,  which  is  the  greatest  and  most  per- 
fect of  the  festival  victims  which  the  examinations  of  the 
sacred  scriptures  contain. 

This  is  one  reason.  A  second  also  it  may  be  allowed  to 
ns  to  mention,  that  the  age  namely  of  thirteen  years  is  very 
near  to  and  a  partaker  with  the  fourteenth  year,  in  which  the 
motions  of  seed  towards  generation  begin  to  have  life.    In 
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order,  therefore,  that  no  foreign  seed  should  be  sown,  he 
arranged  that  the  first  generations  should  be  kept  pure, 
fi^ring  the  instrument  of  generating  under  the  ngure 
of  veneration. 

In  the  third  place,  he  teaches  that  he  who  is  about  to  go 
through  the  operations  of  matrimony  ought  by  all  means 
first  of  all  to  cut  away  concupiscence,  reproving  all  las- 
civious nnd  cfieminate  persons  as  those  who  brins  together 
superfiuous  mixtures  which  were  not  for  the  sake  of  the  gene- 
ration of  children  but  to  gratify  incontinent  desires. 

Why  did  Abraham  also  circumcise  strangers?* 

62.  The  wise  man  is  as  useful  as  the  humane  man,  who 
saves  and  invites  to  himself  not  only  his  relations  andn  ei^h- 
bours,  but  also  strangers  and  men  of  another  family,  givmg 
them  a  share  of  his  own  habit  of  patient  and  religious  con- 
tinence ;  for  these  are  the  foundations  of  constancy,  which 
IS  the  object  of  all  virlnie,  and  the  point  at  which  it  rests. 
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A,  the  letter,  the  very  fint  element 
of  languAgef  ir.  444. 

Aaron,  meaning  of  the  name,  i.  110, 
140;  the  brother  of  Moses,  lii.  21 ; 
his  mouthpiece,  interpreter,  and 
prophet,  i.  251  ;  changes  the  rirer 
mto  blood,  iiL  22;  other  miracles 
performed  by  him,  23 ;  constituted 
high  priest,  103;  his  Mcred  vest- 
ments,  ii.  66  ;  his  sacrifice  consum- 
ed by  fire  from  heaven,  iii.  106 ; 
his  rod  blossoms,  111. 

Abo,  the  temple  of,  burnt,  i?.  231. 

Abbl  and  Cliif,  Sacripicgs  of,  i. 
207. 

Abel,  meaning  of,  i.  207  ;  is  a  shop- 
herd,  209,  !▼.  315 ;  his  sacrifice,  i. 
228 ;  oflTered  the  first-bom,  288. 

Abihu,  meaning  of,  ii.  81. 

Abimelech,  covenant  of  Isaac  with, 
iT.  278. 

AnRAHAM,  Lips  op,  ii.  396. 

AnRATIAM,  MlQRATION  OP,  ii.  43. 

Abmham,  the  founder  of  the  Jewish 
nntion,  iv.  181;  meaning  of  his 
name,  i.  129  ;  his  departure  from 
his  country,  ii.  43;  symbolical 
meaning  of,  44;  his  tmnce,  143; 
promises  of  God  to,  il  147,  238  ;  It. 
406  ;  symbols  represented  by  the 
name,  ii.  251 ;  his  offermg  of  Isaac, 
333  ;  fortune  of  his  posterity,  \w. 
4 18  ;  his  prayer  for  Ishmael,  460. 

Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  symbols 
of  the  three  natures  of  God,  ii.  240. 

Abram,  his  name  changed  to  Abra- 
ham, i.    176;  u.   240;  iv.  443; 
symbols  represented  by  the  name 
of  Abram,  H.  251. 
TOL.  IT.  H 


Abuse,  a  wise  man  refuses  to  engage 
In  a  contest  of,  i.  400. 

Abyss,  what,  i.  8. 

Acheman,  meaning  of,  i.  299. 

Actions,  various  cGisses  of,  according 
to  the  dialecticians,  I  406. 

Actors,  censure  oL  iv.  145. 

Adah,  meaning  or,  i.  803. 

Adam,  hiterpretation  of  the  name^  i. 
75 ;  the  last  work  in  the  creation  of 
the  world,  22 ;  his  beauty  both  of 
soul  and  body,  40  ;  the  viceroT  of 
God,  44  ;  woman  tJie  cause  m  his 
&II,  44  ;  expelled  from  paradise, 
46,  120.    See  Man. 

Adam  and  Eve,  iv.  248, 

A  din.    See  Eden. 

Adultery,  symbolical  meaning  of,  i. 
146  ;  the  commandment  against, 
iii.  164,  173.  305  ;  trial  of  the  wo- 
man accused  of,  81 7. 

Advisers,  remarks  on,  iv.  266,  275. 

.^^na  swallowed  up  by  the  sea,  iv. 
58. 

iEschvlus,  citations  from,  iv.  40  ;  ill 
657*.- 

Affliction,  what  kind  of,  profitable,  ii. 
193. 

Agar,  meaning  of,  i.  215. 

Age,  a  name  given  to  the  life  of  the 
world,  u.  291. 

Agrippa,  king,  his  visit  to  Alexandria, 
iv.  66 ;  insulted  by  the  populace^ 
68  ;  protects  the  Jews  against  Flac- 
eos,  82  ;  his  fear  of  Caligula,  158  : 
writes  to  him  against  his  projected 
desecration  of  the  Temple,  160. 

Agrippa,  Mnrcui^  his  oflTerings  in  the 
temple  of  Jenmleiiit  It.  164. 
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JUrippina,  death  ot  alluded  to,  it.  6S. 
Aueem,  a  place  with  twelve  fountaine 

and  teventy  palm-treet,  symbolical 

of  the  twelve  tribee  and    seventy 

elden^  iiL  42. 
Air,  the,  symbolically  represented  by 

a  ladder  reaching  from  earth  to 

heaven,  ii.  322  ;  tilled  with  living 

things,  I  831 ;  the  cause  of  health 

and  disease,  831. 
Air  and  light,  creation  of,  i  7. 
Alexander,  of  Hacedon,  foolish  boast 

of,  L    191 ;  bl\  of  the  successors 

•of,  ii.  480. 
Alexandria,  turbulent  character  of  its 

people,  iv.  67 ;  their  oppression  of 

the  Jews,  69,  125. 

ALLiaORI£8  OF  TBI   SaCBBO    LaWS, 

On  Till,  i.  68. 

Almond,  character  of  the,  iii.  112; 
blossoming  of  Aaron's  rod,  iii.  8  ; 
symbolical  of  perfect  virtue,  112. 

Aload«,  fable  of  the,  ii.  2. 

Altar,  whv  built  by  Noah,  iv.  880. 

Altars,  why  two,  ordered  to  be  pre- 
pared. iiL  283.  - 

Amalek,  meaning  6f,  ii.  168. 

Amalekites,  king  of  the,  destroyed, 
iii.  48. 

Ambasbadors,  Tbbatisb  oh  thb 
YiBTUES  and  on  thb  Offiob  of, 
iv.  99. 

Amorites,  the,  symbolical  meaning  of, 
ii.  165  ;  sins  ofthe,iv.  421. 

Amram,  the  fiither  of  Moses,  it  184. 

Anaphe,  a  name  of  the  island  qlt 
Delos,  iv.  63. 

Anarchy,  the  cause  of  evils,  it  894  ; 
eviU  of,  iv.  243. 

Anaxagoras,  inconaderate  conduct  of, 
iv.  4  ;  his  astronomy,  22 ;  his  for- 
titude, iiL  620. 

Ancestry,  pride  of,  ridiculed,  iii.  497. 

Andros,  the  island  of,  a  place  of  ban- 
ishment, iv.  92. 

Angels,  the  ministers  of  God,  ii.  237  ; 
both  good  and  bad,  i.  332 ;  called 
demons  by  philosophers,  331  ;  why 
made  to  resemble  men,  iy.  262 ; 
their  likeness  assumed  by  Ood,  ii. 
841  ;  assume  the  human  shape,  iv. 


884  ;  visit  of  the,  to  Abraham,  ii 
418  ;  figuratively  explained,  420. 

Angels,  demons,  and  souls,  identity 
of,  i.  832. 

Anger,  remark  on,  I  188. 

Animals  fit  fob  Saobifiob,  Tbba- 
tisb oh,  iii  211. 

Animals,  principle  of  the  generation 
of,  i.  19 ;  in  general,  creation  of,  i. 
17, 18 ;  aquatic,  creation  of,  i.  17  ; 
winged  and  terrestrial,  creation  of, 
L  17.  18,  418;  naming  of;  by 
Adam,  i.  44 ;  iv.  248  $  laws  of 
Moses  respecting,  iii  879,  405; 
the  irrational,  created  fbr  the  sake 
of  man,  iv.  277.  336. 

Annan,  symbolical  meaning  of,  n.  80. 

Antigonides,  the  flute-player,  ready 
wit  of,  ia  637. 

Antisthenes,  remark  of,  on  the  virtu- 
ous man,  iii  612. 

Antonius,  firagments  of  Philo  preserv- 
ed by,  iv.  271. 

Apellei^  a  tragic  actor,  his  hatred  of 
the  Jews,iv.  145  ;  his  punisbment, 
146. 

Apollo,  the  inventor  of  medicine, 
iv.  122 ;  his  various  attributes,  120; 
his  character  assumed  by  Caligula, 
120. 

Appetites,  evil  arising  from  the  indul- 
gence t>f  the,  i.  836. 

Aquatic  animals,  creation  of,  i  17  ; 
the  clean  and  unclean,  iii  881. 

Arabia,  retreat  of  Moses  to,  iii  12 ; 
circumcision  practised  in,  iv.  449. 

Arohons  of  Athens,  ii.  898. 

Aigo,  the  ship,  iii  637. 

Argonautic  voyagers  all  free  men,  ii 
537. 

Artstarchus,  fortitude  of,  iii  630. 

Aristippus,  a  cynic  philosopher,  i  447. 

Aristotle,  his  opmions  concerning  the 
world,  iv.  23 ;  his  definition  of  hap- 

Slness,  428. 
,  the,  an  emblem  of  the  body,  i, 
425 :  iv.  348  ;  iu  proparation,  340. 
Ark  of  the  tabernacle  described,  iii.  04. 
Anion,  interpreted,  i  169. 
Arpbaxad,  meaning  of,  ii  276. 
Arrogance,  censure  of,  iii  461* 
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Aficaloii,  pigeons  whf  abundant  there, 

ir.  210. 
Aneneth,  wife  of  Joaeph,  ii.  809. 
Ashei^  menning  of  the  sprinkling  of, 

in  parification,  lil  280. 
Ashnel,  the  son  of  Manasseh,  ii.  166. 
Asser,  a  sjmbol  of  wealth,  ii.  861 . 
Astronomr  thaqneen  of  ail  the  sden- 

ces,  ii.  167. 
Atalantes,  ishind  of,  orerwhelmed  be- 
neath the  sea,  iw.  69. 
Atheism,  the  greatest  of  all  vices,  iii. 

182. 
Atheni^  praise  of,  iii.  536. 
Athletes,  or  boxers^  L  196 ;  ii.  244, 

263 ;  iii.  530. 
Andro,  a  Jewish  elder,  plundered  and 

scourged,  iv.  76. 
Augustus,  the  emperor,  his  favour  to 

the  Jews,  iv.  76,  167 ;  panegyric  of, 

182. 
Authority,  the  cause  of  good,  it  894. 
Autolycus,  feast  giren  by,  if.  18. 

Babel,  tower  of,  ii.  2. 

Babylon,  the  sacrifice  of  children  not 
practised  in,  ii.  484 ;  the  Jews 
dwelling  there,  iv.  161. 

Bacchus,  blessings  conferred  on  man- 
kind by,  iv.  118. 

Baker,  the  chief,  of  Pharaoh,  his 
dream,  ii.  472. 

Balaam,  meaning  of,  ii.  84;  an  im- 
pious man,  68 ;  his  history,  i.  188 ; 
Hi.  69;  his  fate,  ii.  278. 

Balak,  meaning  of,  il  14 ;  his  mes- 
sages to  Balaam,  liL  69. 

Banquets  of  the  Greeks,  two  most 
celebrated,  {▼.  18;  of  intemperate 
men  contrasted  with  those  of  the 
TherapeutsB,  iv.  9  ;  ftill  of  trifling 
and  folly,  15. 

Band,  meaning  of,  ii.  287. 

BaSKBT  Of  FlRST-FaOlTS,  TuiATtSB 
Olf  THE  FbBTITAL  OP  THB,  iii.  291. 

Baskets,  the  three,  symbolically  ex- 
plained, ii.  478. 

Batsus,  a  centurion,  sent  to  Alex- 
andria, if.  88;  apprehends  FIaocus, 
84 ;  mnds  him  to  Italy,  87. 

Bear,  constellation  of  the,  i.  64. 


Beasts,  creation  of,  i.  18;  subjection 
of,  to  man.  25 ;  the  naasions  com- 
pared to,  83;  their  oestruction  in 
the  deluge,  if.  849 ;  humane  treat- 
ment €fff  iii  488,  441  ;  which  are 
Uie  cause  of  a  man's  death,  law 
regarding,  iii.  889;  clean  and  un- 
clean, 380. 

Beauty  of  images,  statues,  and  pic- 
tures, ii.  451. 

Bees,  why  accounted  unclean,  iii  236. 

Beginning,  spoken  of  by  Moses,  how 
to  be  understood,  L  7. 

Belly,  symbolical  meaning  of  the^  i. 
138. 

Belphegor,  ii.  18,269. 

Benjamin,  meaning  of,  ii.  256 ;  an 
emblem  of  time,  ii.  861. 

Bethuel,  meaning  of,  ii.  204. 

Besaleel,  or  Becaleel,  meaning  o(  L 
183,421;  ii.  836. 

Bias  of  Priene,  retort  o^  to  Creesus, 
iii.  639. 

Bible.    See  Septuagint. 

Bilhah,  or  Bill^,  meaning  of,  I  146. 

Birds,  creation  of,  L  17;  symbolical 
meaning  of,  ii.  139;  why  not 
divided  in  the  sacrifices,  139. 

Blasphemy,  no  pardon  for,  ii.  211  ; 
instances  of  its  punishment,  250 ; 
iii.  114. 

Blessings,  promised  to  those  who 
observe  the  Law,  iii.  477. 

Blind,  deaf,  and  other  afl9icted  per- 
sons, laws  for  the  protection  of,  lit 
403. 

Blood,  the,  why  called  the  life  of  the 
flesh,  i.  261 ;  iv.  388. 

Bodldan  Librarr,  flvgments  of  Philo 
preserved  in  the.  iv.  276. 

Body,  the,  symbohsed  by  the  ark,  i. 
425  ;  seven  divisions  of  the,  i.  86 ; 
Moses*  explanation  of  the  divisions 
of  the,  i.  234. 

Boethus,  the  Stoic,  embiaces  the 
doctrine  of  the  inoomiptibUity  of 
the  world,  iv.  84,  41. 

Boils  and  blains,  plague  of,  in  Egypt, 
iU.  29. 

I  Bold  and  brave  men,  Tematk  on.  If. 
263. 
H  2 
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Bone  of  my  bone,  explained,  i.  90 ; 
IT.  298. 

Boxen.    See  Athletes. 

Bow  in  the  clouds,  explained,  iv.  393. 

Boys,  love  of,  oondemnation  of,  iii.  12. 

Braien  serpent,  the,  1.  100. 

Bread  f^om  heaven,  u.  222, 289. 

Bread  and  salt,  the  food  of  the  The- 
rapeuta,  iv.  9, 17. 

Breadth,  torpor  of,  explained,  iii.  467. 

Breastplate  of  the  high  priest,  de- 
scribed, iii.  1 95. 

Breath  of  the  Deity,  iv.  864. 

Breathed  into,  explained,  i.  60 ;  iv. 
285. 

Bricks,  baking  of,  its  symbolical 
meaning,  ii.  21. 

Brutui,  his  attack  on  the  Xanthians, 
iii.  582 ;  the  murderer  of  his  king 
and  beneikctor,  582. 

Bura,- swallowed  up  by  the  sea,  iv.  58. 

Burning  bush,  miracle  of  the,  ii.  227; 
iii.  16. 

Burnt  offeriog.    See  Victims. 

Bush,  the  burning,  il  227  ;  iii  16. 

Butler  of  Pharaoh,  symbolical  mean- 
ing of,  ii.  876 ;  his  dream,  472. 

Cadde*,  fountain  of,  ii.  234. 

Cadesh,  meaning  of,  iv.  437. 

Cffisar  and  Pompey,  war  of,  iv.  181. 

Cain,  Trkatuk  on  tiik  Postkiutt 
OF,  i.  206. 

Cain  avd  A  del,  Saceipicss  of,  1 207. 

Gain,  meaning  of,  I  191,  207 ;  birth 
of,  185 ;  a  tiller  of  the  ground, 
209;  iv.  815;  his  pride,  T.  217; 
his  sacrifice,  217;  his  murder  of 
his  brother,  241;  iv.  319;  his 
flight,  i.  288;  builds  a  city,  294; 

'  why  not  mentioned  as  dying,  ii. 
206  ;  why,  though  the  elder,  men- 
tioned after  Abel,  iv.  816 ;  his 
punishment,  821,  322;  omitted 
from  the  genealogy  of  Adam,  326. 

Caius  (Caligula),  accession  of,  iv.  63  ; 
bis  liberality  to  Agrippa,  GO ;  orders 
Flaccus  to  be  seised,  83 ;  puts  him 
and  other  banished  magistrates  to 
death,  98;  his  sickness,  103;  his 
hypocrisy,    106 ;    his   cruelty    to 


IJficro  and  othen,  106,  112,  1)8; 
his  impiety,  116;  fimcies  himself  a 
god,  116  ;  his  hatred  of  the  Jew;i, 
124 ;  determines  to  set  op  his 
statue  in  the  holy  of  holies,  146  ; 
his  anger  at  the  delay  of  Petronius, 
166;  yields  to  the  entreaties  of 
Agrippa,  172;  his  inequality  ot 
temper,  178 ;  his  strange  reception 
of  the  Jewish  ambassadors,  176. 

Coius  Norbiwus,  letter  of,  eonceming 
the  Jews,  iv.  168. 

Calanus,  the  Indian,  his  speech  and 
letter  to  Alexander,  iii.  627. 

Caleb,  meaning  of,  ii.  262. 

Caligula.    See  Caius. 

Camel,  the,  an  unclean  beast,  i.  404. 

Camels,  symbolical  meaning  of,  L  82 : . 

Canaan,  son  of  Noah,  evil  conduct  of, 
i.  95;  meaning  of  the  name,  L 
510 ;  iv.  395 ;  why  accursed,  i.  610. 

Canaan,  land  of,  the  emblem  of 
wickedness,  ii.  174;  promised  to 
Abraham,  iv.  447. 

Canaanites,  defeat  of,  by  the  Hebrews, 
iii.  57 ;  sometimes  called  Cappa- 
dodans,  iv.  278. 

Candlestick,  the  sacred,  sjrmbolical 
meaning  of  its  trunk  and  branches, 
ii.  186;  an  imitation  of  the  seven 
planets,  187. 

Capito,  the  ooUector  of  the  iroperinl 
rovenuea  in  iTttdsM,  his  fiilso  cluirgui 
against  the  Jews,  iv.  144. 

Cappadocians,  the  Canaanites  so 
caUed,  iv.  278. 

Captives,  female,  humane  directions 
regarding,  iii.  488. 

Csrabbas,  n  madman,  his  mock  coro- 
nation St  Alexandria,  iv.  68. 

Carbuncle  and  emerald,  symbolically 
explained,  i.  69. 

Carcases  and  bodies  torn  by  wild 
beasta,  hiw  of  Moses  regarding,  iii. 
884. 

Girthage^  its  fiill,  i.  876. 

Cost  out  and  sent  out,  the  difference 
explained,  i.  175. 

Castor  and  Pollux,  iv.  118. 

Categories,  the,  ten  only  in  number, 
iii.  142. 
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Cattle  and  beaata,  creation  of,  L  18. 

Caution,  likened  to  a  wall,  ii.  859. 

Cenchree,  tlie  dockyard  of  Corinth, 
ir.  98. 

Centurioni  appointed  by  Moaes,  il 
179. 

Ceoa,  isle  of,  peopled  by  Japhet,  ir. 
404. 

Chaldeans,  the  sacrifice  of  children 
not  practised  among  the,  ii.  484 ; 
their  skill  in  astronomy  and  gene- 
alogies, 82;  land  of  the,  symboli- 
cally explained,  it.  406. 

Chameleon,  its  wonderftit  property,  i. 
488. 

Changes  of  countries  and  nations^ 
enumeration  of,  i.  876. 

Chaos,  opinions  of  Aristotle  and 
others  concerning,  if.  26. 

Character  impressed  on  man,  meaning 
of,  L  133. 

Chariot  of  the  soul,  i.  898 ;  of  Cleo- 
patra, ir.  129. 

Charran,  ii.  82 ;  its  meaning,  85 ;  a 
metropolis  of  the  outward  senses, 
ii.301. 

Chatterers,  censure  of,  ir.  246. 

Chobron,  meaning  of,  1.  245, 299. 

Chemosh,  meaning  of,  i,  169. 

Cdirubim,  Oi«  thb,  i.  175. 

Cherubim,  what  to  be  understood  by 
the,L  181  tiv.  314. 

Chest,  the  seat  of  courage,  i.  138. 

Cheth,  meaning  of,  il  860. 

Chetureh,  meaning  of,  i.  215. 

Children,  ignorant  people  so  termed 
by  Moses,  i.  503;  sacrifice  of,  among 
heathen  nations,  il  488;  power  of 
life  and  death  orer,  giren  to  parenA 
b^  the  law  of  Moses,  iil  296;  hap- 
pmeis  of  the  parents  of  Tirtuous, 
iv.  275. 

Chiliarchs  appointed  by  Moses,  il  179. 

Chareas,  an  Alexandrian,  freedom  of 
speech  of,  iii.  583. 

Choruses,  male  and  female^  of  the 
TherapeutsB,  if.  19;  an  imitation  of 
those  led  by  Moses  and  Miriam,  20. 

Chrysippus,  paradoxes  of,  It.  40,  45, 

46. 
Chus,  the  eldest  son  of  Ham,  if.  405. 


Cidaris  of  the  hish  priest,  iil  97* 

CiROUMCiBioif,  TaiAnsB  OR,  iii.  175. 

Circumcision,  rite  of,  practised  by  the 
Egyptians  and  other  nations,iii.  175; 
if.  449:  its  adfantages,  iil  176:  of 
what  things  a  symbol,  176;  when 
ordained,  if.  448 ;  whr  to  be  per- 
formed on  the  eighth  daj,  452; 
neglect  of,  who  punishable  for,  277» 
465 ;  of  the  heart,  239. 

Cities,  two  species  of,  il  23. 

Cities,  Leritical,  i.  238. 

Ciiies  of  refuge,  ii.  212;  reasons  for 
their  numl^r  and  situation,  212; 
why  chosen  fiom  the  Leritical  ci- 
ties, 218;  why  the  refugees  misht 
return  on  the  death  of  the  mgh 
priest,  216. 

Cities  and  houses,  symbolical  mean- 
ing of,  i.  362. 

City  built  by  Cain,  meaning  of,  i.  297. 

Cleanthes,  his  opinion  on  the  confla- 
gration of  (he  world,  if.  45. 

Clean  and  unclean  animals,  iii.  380. 

Cleopatra,  chariot  of,  if.  129. 

Clothing,  symbolical  meaning  o(  ii. 
313. 

Command,  recommendationi  distin- 
guished, I  76* 

COMMANDMBRTS,  Ofl  TRl  TbN,!!!.  186. 

Commandments,  the  ten,  summary  ol^ 
ii.  126. 

Concealment  from  God,  symbolically 
explained,  i.  108. 

Concubinage,  iii.  821. 

Concubines  and  wifes,  u.  162. 

Conflagrations  and  regenerations  of 
the  world,  the  Stoic  opinion  of 
successife,  combated^  if.  32. 

CoifvinioR  or  LANouian,  On  thb, 
il  1. 

Conscience,  an  incorruptible  and  un- 
erring judge,  if.  243. 

Conscience,  power  of,  remark  on,  if. 
265. 

CONTBMPLATIfB  LiFI,  TbBATISB  OM 
A,  if.  1. 

Contentiousness  and  disobe^enoe,  I 

456. 
Contentment,  remarks  on,  if.  266. 
Contests  al  the  public  games,  their 
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worthloB    chamcter^  L  401;    the 

Olympian  conteit    oolj  esteemed 

mired,  403;  drinking  contests,  448. 
Cook.    See  Baker. 
Corn,  Pharaoh's  vision  of  the  ear  o( 

il474. 
Corruption  of  all  flesh,  ir.  337. 
CouEAOK,  On,  iil  412. 
Courage  and  boldness  discriminated, 

ili.  412. 
Covenant,  Isaac^s,  with  Abimelech,  iv. 

278. 
Coretousness,     the     commandment 

again8t,iii.  167, 173,  878. 
Cowardlj  and  wavering  people,  re- 
marks on,  iv.  261. 
Cowards,  reasons  for  exempting  from 

military  service,  iii,  417. 
Crbatioh  of  Tni  World,  ab  de- 

•ORiosD  UY  Monies,  Tri:ati81E  on, 

11. 
Creation  of  animals,  iv.  298. 
Creation  of  the  world,  questions  con- 

ceriking  the,  iv.  -284. 
Creeping  things  given  for  food,  iv.  887. 
Critolaus,  his  arguments  for  Uie  eter- 
nity of  the  world,  iv.  27, 32. 
Crocodile,    the,   honoured    in    some 

parts  of  Egypt,  but   injured   in 

others,  iv.  3,  240. 
CroBSUs,  kfaig  of  Lydia,  his  &11,  ii.  480. 
Cultivation  of  the  earth,  iv.  395. 
Cup,  JoaephX  ii.  496;  Pharaoh's,  472. 
CuRSBS,  On,  iii  485. 
CuTM  pronounced  on  the  serpent,  iv. 

307;  on  the  woman,  308;  on  the 

man,  309. 
Curses  against  those  who  violate  the 

Law,  iii.  486. 
Custom ,  a  singular,  of  some  cities,  i«  27  3 . 
Custom  and  nmiliarity,  remark  on,  iv. 

277. 
Customs,  observance  o(,  i.  463.' 
Cyclops,  country  of  the,  iv.  240. 

Damage,  lav  concerning,  iii.  360. 
Damascus,  meaning  of,  ii.  104. 
Damocles,  story  of,  iv.  229. 
Dan,  meaning  of,  i  397;  how  likened 

to  m  serpent,  103;  m  symbol  of 

division,  ii.  861. 


Dardanian  women,  their  disdain  of 
slavery,  iii.  631. 

Darkness,  pUigue  of,  in  Egypt,  UL  28. 

Daughters,  metaphorically  used  for 
arts  and  sciences,  L  192. 

Daughters  of  men,  what  meant  by,  i. 
830. 

Daughters  of  Midian,symbolical  mean- 
ing of,  il  260. 

Death,  two  kinds  of,  L  70;  in  what 
cases  inflicted  by  the  laws  of  If  oses, 
ui.  298.  300. 

Death,  shadow  of,  symbolical  mean- 
ing of,  ii.  162. 

Debtors,  the  law  respecting,  symboli- 
cally explamed,  il  312. 

Debtors  and  creditors,  proper  conduct 
of,  iU.  432. 

Decade,  the  all-perfect,  the  number 
4  its  origin,  i.  12;  excellent  things 
uttributod  to,  by  Moses,  iL  175; 
properties  of  the,  iil  140. 

Decalogue.    See  Commandments. 

Deceits,  what  kind  of,  allowable,  iv. 
244. 

Delos,  Island  of,  said  to  have  risen 
from  the  sea,  iv.  63. 

Deluge,  the  great,  an  image  of  sin,  ii. 
6 ;  described,  404;  iU.  86;  iv.  863 ; 
its  cessation,  iv.  876. 

Demeter,  iv.  2. 

Demetra,  name  given  to  the  earth,  and 
why,  I  39. 

Democracy,  a  well-ordered,  the  best 
of  all  constitutions,  iil  466. 

Democritus,  inconsiderate  conduct  o( 
iv.  4 ;  his  opinions  regarding  the  in- 
corruptibility of  the  world,  23. 

Deposits^  law  concerning,  iii.  362. 

Desire  of  the  wicked,  iv.  318. 

Deucalion.    See  Noah. 

Dialectics,  il  161. 

Diapason,  the,  I  13. 

Diatessaron,  i.  13. 

Diaulos,  a  foot-race  among  the  Greeks, 
I  30;  iil  376. 

Dibon,  meaning  of,  1 169. 

Dicsearchia,  a  port  for  vessels  for 
Alexandria,  iv.  SB, 

Dinah,  meaning  of,  il  98. 

Diogenes,   the   Cynic,  I   447;    kirf 
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opinioni  ooncerning  the  incorrupt- 
ibility of  the  world,  ir.  34;  his 
reftdr  wit  and  courage,  iii.  632. 

DionjnniL  an  Alexandrian  dema- 
gogue, It.  65. 

Dionyrius  of  Sicily,  hii  apprehenrioni 
for  his  life,  iv.  228;  his  fiUl,  il  480. 

Dioocori,  legend  of  the,  iii.  148. 

Diseases  threatened  to  the  disobedient, 
m.  489,  491. 

Disobedience  and  contentiousness,  i. 
466. 

Disorders  at  banquets,  iv.  9, 11, 12. 

Distinctness^  praise  of,  iv.  262. 

Dividing  rightly,  what,  ir.  317. 

Dirine  voice,  considerations  on  the, 
iii.  143. 

Divination  and  augury,  why  forbidden, 
iill89. 

Division  of  the  victims,  symbolical 
meaning  of,  ii.  119  ;  the  birds  not 
divided,  and  why,  139. 

Dog,  the  name  of,  a  homonymy,  i. 
446;  dissimilar  things  indicated  by 
the  name,  446;  styled  the  most 
audacious  of  beasts,  iiL  162. 

Dogflies.    See  Flies. 

Dotham,  meaning  of,  i.  248;  ii.  220. 

Dove,  the,  sent  forth  by  Noah,  iv. 
370. 

Dove's  neck,  changes  of  colour  of  the, 
i.  489. 

Dragon,  judgment  likened  to  the,  i. 
397. 

Drbamb  SBirr  from  God,  Ok  tub 
Doctrine  op,  ii.  292. 

Dream,  Jacob's,  explained,  ii.  320. 

Dreams  of  waking  as  well  as  sleeping 
persons,  ii.  478 ;  all  things  relating 
to  the  bod  J  dreams^  479. 

Dress  of  the  high  priest  described,  iii. 
96;  its  symbolical  meaning,  98. 

Drinking  contests,  i.  448. 

Drunkenness,  considerations  on, i.  444 ; 
censure  of,  ii.  376. 

Drusillap  sister  of  Chmdhis,  her  death, 
iv.  73. 

'<Dust  shalt  thou  eat,'*  symbolical 
meaning  ot,  1.  149. 

Earth,  its  early  productkm  of  fruit 


and  herbs  explained,  i.  12;  why  no 
longer  spontaneously  productive. 
60 ;  filled  with  iniquity,  iv.  338  ; 
cultivation  of  the,  396;  motion  of 
the,tt.21. 

East,  symbolical  meaning  of,  ii.  14. 

Eating  of  the  trees  of  Paradise  ex- 
plained, i.  77. 

Eclipses  considered  as  prophetic  of 
events  on  earth,  iv.  286. 

Eden,  meaning  of,  i.  1.  See  Para- 
dise. 

Edict  of  Gains  Norbanus  Flaccus  in 
fiivour  of  the  Jews,  iv.  168. 

Edom,  the  earthly,  its  opposition  to 
godliness,  i.  375, 377. 

Education  typified  bv  Hagar,  ii.  161 ; 
the  suitable  employment  of  both 
youth  and  age,  iii.  509. 

Egypt,  symbohcal  meaning  of,  ii.  76. 
iv.  423;  reduced  from  a  sovereigti 
to  a  slave,  ii.  480 ;  folly  of  a  pre- 
fect of,  ii.  866 ;  persecution  of  the 
Jews  in,  iv.  69,  125;  king  of,  his 
six  hundred  chariots,  symbolical 
meaning  of,  i.  476;  riv«r  of,  ii.  157. 

Egyptian  midwives,  the^  symbolical 
meaning  of,  ii.  118. 

Egyptians^  destruction  of  the,  srm- 
bolical  meaning  of,  ii.  399;  their 
impiety,  iii.  114;  their  ridiculous 
idolatry,  154;  iv.  2;  overthrow  of, 
in  the  Red  Sea,  iii.  41 ;  tlieir 
haughty  and  boastful  charactra*,  i. 
391 ;  yet  not  to  be  cursed,  iii.  436. 

Eight,  the  number,  its  properties,  i. 
29;  iv.  452. 

Eighty,  the  number,  its  composition, 
iv.  438. 

Elders,  who  so  called  by  Moses,  i. 
504 ;  who  so  regarded  among  the 
TherapeutB,  iv.  15, 

Elensar  of  Damascus,  ii.  105. 

Eleasar,  son  of  Moses,  il  105. 

Elements,  the  four,  i.  440 ;  the  uni- 
verse made  from,  14;  further  con- 
siderations on,  ii.  295. 

Elieter.    See  Eleasar. 

Eliphah.  the  son  of  Esau,  ii.  168. 

Enferald  symboUoally  explained^  1. 
69. 
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Encyclical  inatroctioo,  il  172. 
Enemies,  direction!  for  the  treatment 

of,  iU.  439, 447. 
Enoch,  meaning  of,  i.  294  ;  ormcle 

respecting  him,  iL  244 ;  his  transla- 

tion,.399;  ir.  329. 
Enoch,  son  of  Cain,  and  Enoch,  son 

ofSeth,  i.  296. 
Enos,  meaning  of,  i.  276:  ii.  898j  iii. 

459 1  iv.326. 
Envy,  remark  on,  iv.  268;  defeated 

by  time,  iv.  274. 
Epheroereut«B,  or  elden^  among  the 

Therapeutc,  iv.  15. 
Ephraim,  bleaatng  of,  by  Jacob,  i. 

181. 
Ephron,  meaning  of,  iL  17. 
Epicure,  censure  of  the,  ii.  353. 
Epicurus,  his  opinions  concerning  the 

world,  iv.  23. 
Epistritus,  its  ratio,  i.  13. 
Equal  parts  into  which  the  sacrifices 

were    to   be    divided,   symbolical 

meaning  of,  ii.  121. 
Equality,  remark  on,  iv,  264. 
Equality  and  inequality,  iil  41 1. 
Er,  meaning  of,  L  121 ;  wickedness 

of,  121. 
Erroneous  judgments^  sources  of,  i. 

490. 
Esau,  meaning  of,  ii.  169;  his  wick- 
edness, i.  107;  his  skill  in  hunting 

injurious  to  hioiself,  ii.  144;  con- 
duct of,  ir.  279. 
Eschol,  symbolical  meaning  of,  ii  79. 
Eswnes,  account  of  the,  iii.  523 ;  iv. 

219. 
Eternity  '  properly  means  '<  to-day," 

ii.206. 
Ethiopia,  interpretation  of  the  name, 

i.  69. 
Ethiopian  woman,  the,  symbolically 

explained,  i.  96. 
Eunuch,  figurative  meaning  of,  ii.  466. 
Euodius,  a  Jewish  elder,  plundered 

and  scourged,  iv.  76. 
Euphrates,  a  river  of  Paradise,  sym- 
bolically explained,  i  70;  il  157; 

iv.  291,  423. 
Euphrates,  the  river,  a  boundary  of 

the  Roman  empire,  iv.  102,  291. 


Euripides,   ftagment   from,   i.   161 ; 

cited,  iv.  22,  35. 
Eurystheus  and  Hercules,  iiL  532. 
Eusebius,  ftagments  of  the  works  of 

Philo  preserved  by,  iy.  210. 
Eve,  birth  o(  i.   190;  brought  to 

Adam,  90. 
Evening  and  morning,  creation  ol^  1 8. 
Evidence,  fiiithful,  iv.  251. 
Evils,  influx  of,  the  soul  disturbed 

thereby,  iv.  251. 
Evil-speaking,  iv.  244. 
EriUt,  the  hind  of,  i  69. 
Exiles  and  citizens,  iii.  507. 
Eye,  its   excellent   services   to  the 

mind,  iii  349. 
Eye,  the,  and  the  mind,  their  offices 

similar,  i  14. 
Bye  and  sight,  remark  on  the,  iv.  264. 

Face  of  God,  a  figuratiTe  expression, 

i.  286. 
Face  of  the  living  God,  explained,  iv. 

249. 
Faith  of  Abraham,  ii.  450. 
FuUow,  the  Und  directed  to  be  left, 

wisdom  of  the  injunction,  iii  407. 
False  swearing,  hateful  to  God,  iv.  274. 
False   witness,    the    commandment 

against,  iii.  166,  173,  366. 
Famine,  threat  of,  iii.  486  ;  in  Egypt, 

ii.  475 ;  the  groat  (amine,  486. 
Farmer,  the  virtuous  man  compared 

to  the,  i.  268. 
Fat,  why  men  commanded  to  abstain 

from  eating,  iii.  386. 
Fate  and   necessity  not   taught    by 

Moses,  ii.  164. 
Father  and  mother,  symbolical  mean- 
ing of,  458. 
Fathers,  question  as  to  what  is  meant 

by,  u.  150. 
Female  ^rments,  why  forbidden  to 

men,  iii.  416. 
Fbstivals,  On  thi  Tin,  iii.  265. 
Festivals,  why  ten  in  number,  iii.  265; 

the  first.  266  ;  the  second,  269  ;  the 

third,  283;  the  fourth,  288 ;  the  fifth, 

284 ;  the  sixth,  286;  the  seventh, 

286;  the  eighth,  288;  the  ninth, 

288 ;  the  tenth,  290. 
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Festiyali,  abuses  at,  i.  198. 

Fe?era,  periodical  dianges  in,  ii.  82. 

Field,  the  prindples  of  philosophy 
likened  to  a,  i.  381. 

Fifteen  cnbits,  explanation  of,  ii.  360. 

Fiftieth  year,  ordinances  regarding  the, 
iii.  435. 

Fifty,  the  most  'holy  and  natural  of 
numbers,  iv.  15. 

Fig-Iea? es,  girdles  of,  iv.  305. 

Fire,  its  uie  in  the  Stoic  philosophy, 
i?.  23,  46 ;  three  species  In,  44  ;  sent 
from  hen?en  to  consume  the  sacri- 
fices when  Aaron  was  appointed 
high  priest,  iii.  106;  on  the  altar, 
why  to  be  kept  burning  for  erer,  iii. 
234 ;  law  regarding,  iii.  861. 

First-bom,  death  of  the,  in  E^pt,  iii. 
30. 

First-fruits,  reason  of  the  command  of 
offering  the,  U.  1 16 ;  iii.  227,  483. 

Fishes  and  sea-monsten,  creation  of, 
i.  17. 

Flaccub,  Trbatisb  AOAiitST,  ir.  61. 

Flaccus  A  villus  made  viceroy  of  Alex- 
andria, iv.  61 ;  his  wise  government 
in  the  time  of  Tiberius.  62;  his 
grief  on  that  emptor's  death,  68 1 
his  npprchensfnni  on  the  death  of 
Macro.  64 ;  is  permiaded  to  porto- 
cute  the  Jews,  65;  treacherously 
keeps  back  their  address  on  the  ac- 
cession of  Claudius,  82;  interfe- 
rence of  King  Agrippa,  82 ;  Basbus, 
a  centurion,  seizes  Flnccus  at  an 
entertainment,  84 ;  he  is  sent  to  I  taly , 
87;  is  condemned  and  banished, 
92 ;  his  painful  progress  to  Andros, 
the  place  of  his  exile,  93;*  his  mad- 
ness. 95 ;  is  put  to  death,  99. 

Flaccus,  Caius  Norbanus,  edict  of,  in 
fhvoiir  of  the  Jews,  iv.  168. 

Flaming  Swokd,  On  tbi,  i.  1 75. 

Flaming  sword  of  the  cherubim,  its 
symlMlical  meaning,  i.  181. 

Flatterers,  caution  a^nst,  iv.  273. 

Flattery  not  acceptable  to  the  wise 
man,  iv.  278. 

Flax,  fine,  emblematic  meaning  of^ 
H.  181. 

Flies,  plague  of,  fai  Egypt,  iii.  30. 


Flight,  various  causes  of,  11.  194. 

Flour,  fincL  its  symbolical  meaning, 
ii.  287. 

Flying  creatures,  various  classes  of, 
iii.  383. 

Folly,  its  offspring^  ii.  276,  378. 

Folly  and  falsehood,  warning  againsti 
iv.  281. 

Food  of  the  Lord,  what,  i.  152. 

Foolish  man,  the,  a  slave,  iii  517. 

Foolish  and  wicked  men,  iv.  243. 

Forty,  the  number,  the  produce  of 
msny  virtues,  ii.  855. 

Fountain,  various  senses  in  which 
spoken  of,  ii.  230 ;  iv.  284. 

Fountain,  the  mind  likened  to  a,  L59. 

Fountains  of  the  deep,  iv.  859. 

Four,  the  number,  its  perfection  and 
wonderful  powers^  i.  12 ;  why  styled 
holy  and  praiseworthy,  ii  399;  dig- 
nified in  the  prophetic  books,  i 
440. 

FrAOMSNTS  of  TBS  LOR  WOBU  OF 

Philo,  iv.  210. 
Frankincense,  ii.  132;  its  symbolical 

meaning,  iii  214. 
Fratricide,  the  first,  bis  punishment, 

iii  472. 
Fre<;,  all  men  so  crcntefl,  iv.  16. 
Freedom,  prnlso  of,  iii  536. 
French  king's  library,  fVagments  of 

Philo  preserved  in  the,  iv.  277. 
Friends,  good,  remark  on,  iv.  257. 
Friendship,  remarks  on,  iv.  276,  276. 
Frogs,  plague  of,  in  Egypt,  iii  28. 
Fruit  of  the  soul,  wha^  i>  489. 
Fruit  trees  not  to  be  destroyed,  iii. 

447;  prunins  of,  449. 
Fruits,  created  in  a  state  of  entire 

ripeness,  i.  1 1 ;  reason  assigned,  1 1 . 
Fruits,  first,  ii.  116;  iii  227;  to  be 

offered  to  the  priests,  iii  433. 
FuoiTiYBS,  On,  ii  194. 
Furnace,  human  life  compared  to  a 

smoking^  iv.  422.  » 

Gad,  a  symboi  of  war,  ii.  851. 
Gaidad,  meaning  of,  L  300. 
Galbonum,  ii  132. 
Game-cocks,  couiam  of,  ill.  535. 
Garment,  speech  likened  to  a,  ii  313. 
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Garments  of  ikin,  iv.  31  i. 

Geloni,  a  Scjthian  tribe,  L  489. 

Obmssis,  Quiotions  om,  and  Solu- 
tions, It.  284. 

Genetu^  book  o(  whence  its  title  de- 
rived, ii.  396. 

Oentilea^  isles  of  the,  peopled  by 
Japhet,  IT.  404. 

Germans,  the,  said  to  astail  the  sea 
with  their  naked  swords,  ii.  866. 

Giants,  birth  of  the,  iv.  834. 

Gideon,  meaning  of,  ii.  27. 

Gifts  bow  dihtinguished  from  offerings, 
i  159. 

Gift  and  sacrifice  discriminated,  iii. 
317. 

Gihon,  a  river  of  Paradise,  symboli- 
cally explained,  i.  69 ;  iv.  290. 

Oirgashites,  iv.  424. 

Gleaners,  command  oonoeming,  iii. 
432 

Glory,  twofold  meaning  of,  iv.  283. 

Glory  of  the  Lord,  how  described  by 
Moses,  iv.  283. 

Glutton,  character  of  the.  ii.  880. 

Gluttony,  remark  on,  iv.  277* 

Goat,  character  of  the,  iv.  409,  412; 
the  symbol  of  the  external  sense, 
ii.  113. 

God,  an  argument  for  the  existence 
of,  from  the  orderly  arrangement 
of  the  world,  iii.  182 ;  the  cause  of 
all  good,  iL  282 ;  how  said  to  walk, 
iv.  305  ;  reason  of,  what,  i.  6  ;  man 
how  said  to  be  created  in  the  image 
and  likenew  of^  19;  concealment 
from,  what  meant  by,  108;  how 
said  to  repent  of  having  created 
man,  347;  the  first  command, 
the  declaration  of  the  existence 
of  only  one  God,  iii.  150;  incom- 
prelieiisible,  iv.  260 ;  judgments 
of,  remark  on,  263;  love  of^  for 
mankind,  270 ;  mercies  of,  257 ; 
piety  towurds,  265. 
God  and  Lord  God,  distinction  be- 
tween, ti.  325. 
Gods  of  silver  and  gold,  the  formation 

of^  why  forbidden,  iii.  179. 
Gold,  symbolically  explained,  i.  69 ; 
taken  as  ab  emblem,  ii.  186. 


Golden  calf,  its  destruction  by  Moses, 

i.  323 ;  iii  107. 
Gomorrah,  meaning  of,  ii.  878. 
Good,  tlireefold  division  of,  i.  305. 
Good  man,  mode  of  life  of  the,  ii.  400. 
Good  men  a  ransom  for  the  wicked,  i. 

237. 
Gorgon's  head,  traditbn  of  the,  iv. 

153. 
Governor,  the  four  qualifications  of 

the  pwfoct,  united  in  Mosei^  iii. 

113. 
Graftinf^  the  operation  of,  described, 

1269. 
Grammar  and  music,  power  of  the 

number  7  in,  L  36. 
Grsss  of  the  field,  explained,  L  58. 
Greece,  the  only  coimtry  which  reslly 

groduces  men,  iv.  240;  calamities 
rought  on,  in  the  case  of  (Edipus, 
iU.  306  ;  iU  overthrow,  u.  480. 

Greek  historians,  censure  of,  iii  1. 

Greek  language,  translation  of  the 
Scriptures  into  the,  iii.  80. 

Green  herb  of  the  field,  what  meant 
by,  i.  57. 

Groaning,  its  twofold  nature,  i.  164. 

Guardian  angels,  remark  on,  iv.  260. 

Gyara,  the  island  of,  a  place  of 
banishment,  iv.  92. 

GymnosophistSy  a  sect  of  Indian  phi- 
losophers, iii.  523. 

Habit  more  powerful  than  nature,  iv. 

277. 
Hagar  the  handmaid,  ii.  157  ;  iv.  426; 

meaning  of,  161  ;  her  history  sym- 
bolically explained,  157. 
Uail,  phigue  of,  in  Egypt,  iii.  27. 
Hajk,  a  fabulous  patriarch   of   the 

Armenianii,  iv.  334. 
Ham,  son  of  Noah,  wickedness  of,  i. 

507 ;    iv.  398 ;    meaning   of  the 

name,  395. 
Hamor,  meaning  of,  ii.  93. 
iiandnuiidens,  symbolical  meaning  of, 

it  168. 
Handle  heavy,  of  Moses,  symbolically 

explained,  I  119,  157. 
Hannah,  meaning  of  the  name,  L  344 ; 

483;  iiymn  o^  ii  266. 
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Happj  lifci  tteps  to  a,  ii.  348. 
Happy  nature,  the,  it.  244. 
Harlot,  Off  thb  Waob  op  a,  iil  249. 
Harlot,  the  waget  of  a,  not  to  be 

receiTed  in  the  aacred  treaiary,  ii. 

249. 
Hatty  talkeniy  condemnation  of|  iv. 

266. 
HaugbtineM,  oenaure  of,  iii  461 . 
Haughty  men,  remarks  on,  ir.  '247* 

267. 
Head,  seven  dlykions  of  the,  i.  35. . 
Heathen  nations,  numerous  gods  of 

the,  iii.   148;  human  sacrifices  of 

some,  241. 
HeaTen,  (oipavoQ)  why  so  called,  i. 

9;  hoir  dirersined  and  adorned, 

11 ;   its  nature  incomprehensible, 

u.  296  ;  likened  to  a  well,  api. 
Heat enly  bodies,  predicdons  founded 

on  the  motions  of  tbc^  i.  16  ;  ail 

things  on  earth  depend  on  the,  35. 
Hebrewa.    See  Jews. 
Heifer,  the  symbol  of  the  soul,  ii.  1 13. 

HbIR  op    DiVIKK   THIR08,  TrIATIBI 

OH  THB,  ii.  94. 
Hclica  swallowed  up  by  the  sea,  iv. 

58. 
Helicon,  a  base  Egyptian,  iv.   136; 

his  accusations  of  the    Jews   to 

Claudius,    137;    his   punishment, 

146. 
Hell,  the  life  of  the  wicked  the  real, 

ii.  169. 
Help-meet,  or  assistant,  i.  81. 
Hemiolius,  its  ratio,  LIS.  * 

Hephnstus,  it.  2. 
Hera,  it.  2. 

Heraclitus,  citation  from,  i.  80 ;  enig- 
matical expression  of,  iT.  50. 
Herb  of  the  field,  explained,  i.  174. 
Herbs  and  fruits,  early  production  ot, 

at  the  creation,  reason  o^  i  12. 
Hercules,  labours  of,  it.  117;  why 

expelled  from  the  company  of  the 

Aigonautfl^  iii.  534. 
Hercules  and  Eurystheus,  liL  532. 
Heretical  teachers,remarks  on.  It.  260. 
Heretics^  axioms  regarding.  It.  252. 
Herod  the  king,  It.  66. 
Heroes^  or  demigods,  ill  529. 


Heroopolis,  a  city  of  Egypt,  ii*  506. 

Heshbon,  meaning  of,  i  169. 

Hesiod,  his  opinions  concerning  tha 
world.  It.  25,  35. 

Hierosolyma.    See  Jerusalem. 

High  priest,  of  a  nature  bordering  oo 
God,  ii.  377  ;  laws  for  the,  iiL  197 1 
garments  of  the,  symbolically  ex- 
plained, ii.  66. 

Hippocrates,  his  seven  ages  of  man, 
i.  31. 

Hippopotami,  iiL  476. 

Hittites,  It.  424. 

Hoary  head,  how  differing  from  the 
elder,  L  224. 

Homer  cited,  iL  2,  37,  78,  86,  273 ; 
IT.  5, 10, 37, 56, 1 1 7, 224, 410, 423. 

Homicides,  the  law  respecting,  ii.  205. 

Honey,  why  forbidden  to  be  mixed 
with  any  offering,  iii.  235, 

Hoof,  parting  of  the,  its  symbolical 
meaning,  iu.  381. 

Hope^  the  beginning  of  uarticipation 
in  all  good  things,  fa.  398  ;  iu 
office,  It.  279. 

Hope,  the  sister  of  Moses  so  called 
figuratiTely,  ii.  369. 

Horse,  tlie  poasions  compared  to  a,  L 
105,  392. 

Horse-breeding,  symbolical  meaning 
of  the  Mosaic  prohibition  of,L  396. 

Horwman,  symbolically  explained,  i. 
106. 

Horseman  and  rider,  how  distin- 
guished, i.  892. 

Hoeea,  meaning  of,  iL  262 ;  his  name 
changed  to  Joshua,  262. 

Hospitality,  duties  of,  cheerfully  ren- 
dered by  the  wise  man,  iL  418. 

Housebreaken^  punishment  of,  iil.  365. 

Human  affairs,  their  unstable  con- 
dition. It.  242. 

Human  dispositions,  three  clssses  of, 
iL422. 

Human  happiness  and  onhappinest, 
in  what  tliey  consist,  ii.  9-85. 

Human  Toice  ascribed  to  the  serpent, 
why,  L  48. 

•HuMANiTT,  On,  iii.  423. 

Humanity  strongly  incoleatad  in  th« 
laws  of  Moses,  UL  428. 
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Humiliation^  two  kinds  o(,  if.  434. 
Humility,  praise  of,  iv.  266. 
Husband,  symbolical  meaning  of,  i. 

166. 
Husbandman,  who  so  called,  i.  379. 
Husbandry  of  the  toul,  i.  381. 
Hjrmns  among  the  Therapeutse,  W,  1 8. 
Hypocrites,  every  city  full  of,  ii.  277. 
Hyssop,  its  use  among  the  Therapeutse, 

iv.  9, 17. 

« I  am  tliat  I  am,"  expUiined, ii.  240. 

lUs,  the,  worshipped  by  the  Egyp- 
tians, ir.  3. 

Ideas  brought  forth  by  the  mind, 
divided  Into  male  and  female,  i. 
281. 

Idolaton^  groM  folly  of,  iv.  2. 

Idolatry,  folly  and  wickedness  of,  iil 
162,  l£4  ;  iv.  2;  the  cummaud- 
meut  against,  iii.  163,  170. 

Ignorance,  evils  of,  i.  455,  485. 

Imagination,  the  brother  of  appetite^ 
l69. 

Immortality  of  the  mind,  proo&  of 
the,  i.  208. 

Impious  men,  renuirks  on,  iv.  242. 

Impossible  things,  iv.  244. 

Incense,  altar  of,  ii.  138 ;  offering  of, 
iii.  213. 

Incestuous  custom  of  the  Persians,  iil 
306. 
.    Incorruptibilitt    op  thb  Wokld, 

TaBATISB  ON  TUB,  iv.  21. 

Indian  philosophem     See  Qymnoso- 

phistai 
Industrious  people,  remarks  on,  iv. 

268. 
Inequality,  the  cause  of  all  evil,  iv.  16. 
Infiuits,  exposure  of,  forbidden,  ilL 

330. 
Inheritance,  the  divine  law  of,  iil 

125. 
Initiations   into    heathen  mysteries, 

iii.  244. 
Inspiration  and  prophecy,  ii.  146. 
Instabilility  accounted  for,  iv.  254. 

*  lN9TRUCn0N,   OW  MBBTINO   FOR  THR 
•AKB  or  RCCRIVIKO,  ii.  157. 
Instruction,  love  of,  iv.  246. 
Intemperance,  evils  ot,  il  465. 


Ion,  the  tragic  writer,  cited,  iii.  535. 

Isaac,  birth  of,  il  264  ;  symbolically 
explained,  i.  101  ;  why  he  had 
only  one  wife,  il  164  ;  offering  of, 
431. 

Isaiah,  citation  firom,  iv.  873. 

Ishmael,  iv.  435;  meaning  of,  iu 
236;  character  of,  237  ;  Abraham'^ 
prayer  for,  il  278  ;  iv.  460. 

Isidorus,  an  Alexandrian  demagogue, 
iv.  65  ;  his  accusations  of  Flaccus^ 
80  ;  his  charges  against  the  Jews, 
176. 

Israel,  a  name  given  to  Jacob,  il  87, 
252 ;  meaning  of,  iv.  1 00.  See  Jacob. 

Israelites.    See  Jews. 

Issnchar,  meaning  of,  i.  448  ;  symbo- 
lically oxpluiiiod,  i.  73. 

Jacob,  meaning  of  thonameyl  HI  ; 
flight  of,  from  'Laban  the  Syrian, 
symbolioslly  explained,  I  HI ;  il 
195  ;  his  reproof  of  Joseph,  I  154; 
his  name  changed  to  Israel,  il  87, 
252  ;  his  dreami^  292,  333 ;  the 
blessing  bestowed  on,  iv.  279. 

Jacob  and  Esau,  il  144. 

Jamnia,  altar  set  up  at,  and  destroy- 
ed by  the  Jews,  iv.  144. 

Janis^  meaning  of,  i.  300. 

Japhet.  conduct  o^  L  95 ;  countries 
peopled  by  him,  iv.  404. 

Jason  and  the  Argonauti^  iii.  537. 

Jebusitei,  iv.  424. 

Jeremiah,  the  prophot,  i.  187. 

Jerusalem,  the  city  of  <Jo<l,  il  387. 

Jesein,  meaning  of,  i.  299. 

Jews,  the,  the  most  God-loving  of  all 
nations,  ii.  416  ;  naturally  friendly 
to  all  who  are  peaceful  in  their  in- 
tentions, iil  409  ;  journoy  o(  into 
and  from  Egypt,  iv.  212 ;  their 
constitution  established  by  the 
laws  of  Moses^  214  ;  their  number 
in  Egypt,  70  ;  their  safety  under 
Augustus^  134  ;  under  Tiberius, 
135;  their  appeal  to  Caligula,  139 ; 
the  reception  of  thor  ambesndon, 
176. 

Jews  of  Alexandria,  peraecution  of 
the,  in  the  time  of  Gkligula,  iv.  66; 
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their  synagogna  tiroken  open,  70  ; 
they  are  deprired  of  their  dril 
righti^  and  declared  alieiu^  72 1 
their  homes  plundered,  78  ;  many 
of  them,  with  their  wires  and  chil- 
dren, burnt,  torn  to  pieces,  or 
otherwise  put  to  death,  74  ;  their 
elders  arreted  and  scourged,  76  ; 
their  houses  searched  for  arms,  79 ; 
forced  to  eat  swine's  flesh,  81 ;  re- 
lieved by  the  interposition  of 
Agrippn,  82;  Flaccus,  their  op- 
pressor, seized  during  the  feast  of 
tabernacles,  84  ;  their  pious  joy 
and  thanksgiving,  86. 

Jews  of  Paleiine  and  the  neighbour- 
ing countries,  their  great  number, 
strength,  and  courage,  ir.  148 ;  their 
remonstrances  against  the  threaten- 
ed profanation  of  the  Temple,  15 1 . 

John  of  Damascus,  fragments  of  the 
works  of  Philo  preserved  by,  iv. 
242. 

Jo9KrD,  On  thb  Lipc  op,  ii.  453. 

Joseph,  his  temptation,  symbolical 
meaning  of,  i.  170  ;  symboUral 
meaning  of  the  name,  iL  255  ;  his 
dreams,  845;  his  life,  463;  his 
name  in  Egypt,  255. 

Joseph's,  coat  of  many  coloun^  sym- 
bolical meaning  of,  ii.  338. 

Joshua,  meaning  of,  ii  262 ;  friend- 
ship of  Moses  for  him,  iU.  424 ; 
becomes  his  successor,  427. 

Jotber,  interpretation  of,  ii.  268. 

Jotbor,  an  opponent  of  Moses,  i.  460. 

Joy  of  the  fooUsh,  ii.  272. 

Jubal,  meaning  o^  i.  304. 

Judiea,  great  populousness  of^  iv.  1 48  ; 
courage  and  spirit  of  the  people, 
148. 

Judab,  meaning  of,  i.  443 ;  symboli- 
cally explained,  i.  73. 

Judas  symbolically  explained,  ii.  350. 

Judge,  the  office  and  character  of  a, 
iii.  368. 

Judgment,  the  last,  iv.  248. 

Julia  Augusta,  her  offerings  to  the 
temple  of  Jerusalem,  iv.  169. 

Jupiter,  Bacchus  preserved  by^iii. 
534. 


Jupiter,  the  planet,  placed  above  the 
sun,  iL  137  :  belt  of,  iv.  398. 

Jusnoi,  Off,  in.  888. 

Justice^  praiiw  of,  iv.  263 ;  the  Scr- 
thians  famed  for,  6 ;  symbolically 
represented  by  the  river  Euphrates^ 
i.  74. 

Kadmonite«,iv.  424.  *- 

Keepers  of  sheep,  how  distinguished 
fVom  shepherds^  i.  386. 

Keeper»  of  the  temple,  Uieir  sedition 
against  the  priests,  ni.  110,  133  ; 
its  punishment,  134.   * 

Kenesites,  iv.  424. 

Kenitei^  Uie,  iv.  424. 

Kidnappers,  law  concerning,  iii.  358. 

King,  a  ceneral  name  for  those  who 
taccel,  li.  268  ;  proper  conduct  of  a, 
iv.  274;  the  real,  is  the  virtuous 
man,  245  ;  the  true,  he  only 
who  is  perfect  master  of  his  art, 
264. 

Kings,  why  called  shepherds  of  the 
people,  ii.  453 ;  conquered  by 
Abraham,  symbolical  meaning  of, 
i.  474  ;  overthrow  of  several,  enu- 
merated, ii.  480. 

Kiss,  the  false  money  of  friendship, 
iL  102. 

Kite^  worshipped  by  the  Egyptians^ 
iv.  3. 

Knowledge,  the  eyes  and  ears  of  the 
soul,  L  486. 

Knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  tree  of^ 
L  78  ;  iv.  302. 

Laban  the  Syrian,  flight  of  Jacob 
from,  symbolically  explained,  i. 
1 1 1;  iu  195  ;  his  idle  boasts,  L  192. 

Lamech,  meaning  of,  L  296 ;  his  two 
wives,  302;  his  offence  greater  than 
that  of  Cain,  iv.  323. 

Labour  the  nurse  of  virtue,  i.  214. 

Lacedaemonian  boy,  fortitude  of  a,  iiL 
631. 

LacedflBmonians,  Uws  of  the,  iii.  517. 

Ladder,  Jacob's,  symbolically  ex- 
plained, ii.  320. 

Lsmb  not  to  be  seethed  in  its  mother's 
milk,  HL  445.  ' 
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Lampo,  an  Alezandrian  demagogue, 
iv.  66;  hia  dithoneit  conduct,  87. 

I4uid,  how  leiwrated  from  chaoa,  1. 
10;  how  adorned,  10;  the  fruita  of 
the,  only  partially  the  produce  of 
man'a  lahour,  iii.  433. 

Land-marki,  not  to  be  removed,  iii. 
391. 

Language,  one  common,  fiibuloualy 
attributed  to  anlmali,  ii.  2. 

Lamouaqib,  Oh  tbi  CoMnnioif  of,  ii. 
1. 

Laat  day,  remark  on  th«,  iv.  270. 

Laughter.    See  laaac 

LaTer,  brasen,  of  the  tabernacle,  iii. 
102. 

Law,  Om  tbi  Uvwainm,  ii.  396. 

Law,  delireiy  of  the,  iii.  146;  the 
two  tables,  147;  expreasiona  of  Uie, 
to  be  taken  in  an  allegorical  aense, 
i.  170;  nothing  to  be  added  to  or 
Uken  from  it,  ill  390;  to  be  written 
out  by  each  magiatrate,  394. 

Laws  of  Moaes,  why  given  not  in 
cities,  but  in  the  desert,  iii.  137; 
detail  of,  150 — 174;  why  no  pun- 
ishments annexed  to  the  violation 
of  them,  174;  their  venerable  and 
godlike  character,  77;  honoured 
by  other  nations  besides  the  Jews, 
79;  their  translation  into  Greek, 
80;  why  without  initiations  and 
mysteries,  242;  persons  excluded 
from  the  sacred  assembly,  244. 

Leah,  meaning  of,  ii.  73 ;  a  woman 
endowed  with  all  virtue,  64 ;  typifies 
the  rational  Acuities  of  the  soul,  ii. 
163. 

Leaven,  why  forbidden  to  be  mixed 
with  any  offering,  iii.  236. 

Leavened  bread,  why  forbidden  to  be 
offered,  iv.  281. 

Lepidus,  his  intercession  with  Caligula 
m  favour  of  Flaccus,  iv.  92;  is 
himself  in  danger,  97. 

Leprosy,  directions  concerning,  figu- 
ratively explaiined,  i.  246,  367. 

Levi  symbolically  ei^laiued,  i.  73; 
iL360. 

Levi,  tribe  of,  ita  pioua  seal,  iiL  109. 

Levites,  the  ranaom  of  the  rest  of  the 


IsraeUtea,  I  235;  iL  117;  Uw  con- 
cerning them,  i  257;  cities  of  the, 

238. 
Levitical  citiea,  L  238. 
Liberation  of  the  slave,  aymbolical 

meaning  of  the  directions  ibr  the, 

ill30. 
Liberty,  praise  of,  iii  536. 
Libya,  kingdoms  of,  i.  876. 
Lice,  plague  of,  in  Egypt,  lU.  24. 
Life,  three  kinds  of.  u.  102. 
Lifep  tree  of,  why  placed  in  the  centre 

of  Paradise,  i.  66;  eating  of.  the 

treeoflife,  iv.  313. 
Light  in  the  dwtllings  of  the  Israelites, 

symbolically  exphuned,  il.  317. 
Lightning,  plague  ol^  in  Egypt,  iii  26. 
Lights  in  the  sacred  candlesticks^  why 

to  be  constantly  kept  burning,  iii. 

237. 
Lion,  worshipped  by  the  Egyptians, 

iv.  3. 
Lips,  uses  of  the,  ii.  389. 
Living  and  the  dead,  the,  symbolical 

moining  of,  ii.  386. 
Loaves,  on  the  sacked  table,  symbol- 
ical meaning  of,  iii.  213. 
Locusts,  plague  of,  in  Eg^pt,  iii.  27. 
Logeum  of  the  high  pnot,  iii.  97; 

its  use  and  meaning;  100. 
Lord,  and  master,  different  meanings 

of,  ii.  98. 
Lot,  his  fii((ht  from  Sodom,  iv.  278. 
Lot  and  hia  daughters,  symbolically 

explained,  i.  827,  487. 
Love,  genuine,  and  vulgar,  iv.  13, 14. 
Lowly-minded  people,   remarks  on, 

iv.  266. 
Lucifer,  motk>n  of  the  planet,  i.  180. 
Luxurious  life  ioimicaf  to  idrtue,  ii. 

318. 
Luxury,  indulgence  in,  i  498;  een- 

sure  of,  ii.  363. 
Lycurgus,  laws  of.  Hi.  517. 
Lysimacbus^  iii  634. 

Macedonbinst  fell  of  the,  ii.  480. 

Machir,  the  son  of  Manasseh,  ii.  166. 

Macro,  the  successor  of  Sejanus,  iv. 
63;  his  protection  of  Caius  GaUgula 
in  the  time  of  Tiberius,  64,  107; 
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his  endeaToun  to  tnntnict  Mm,  109; 
is  put  to  death  bj  CaUgnla,  64, 1 1 2. 

Madian.    See  Midkn. 

Madiencana,  th«r  hostility  to  the 
Hebrew!,  iil.  iagi. 

Madnev  a  greater  eril  than  death,  i. 
446. 

Magi,  a  oompanjr  of  Tirtaow  and 
honourablo  men,  iH.  622. 

Magical  art,  neatly  esteemed  by  the 
Fenians,  ill  828. 

Magicians  of  Egypt  confonnded  by 
Moses  and  Aaron,  iii  21. 

Magistratss,  TaKATisi  ofi  Tni 
Crbatior  of,  iH.  892. 

Magnet,  attraction  of  wire  by  the,  iii. 
470. 

Maltese  dogs,  their  exceeding  tame- 
nesB  and  affection,  iii.  476. 

Mamre,  symbolical  meaning  of,  ii.  80. 

Man,  meaning  of  the  tenn  in  the 
writings  of  Moses,  i.  262 ;  creation 
of,  18;  made  in  the  image  and 
likeness  of  God,  19;  this  phrase 
explained,  19;  ir.  285;  his  crea- 
tion, why  ascribed  to  several  crea- 
tors, i  20;  why  the  last  work  in 
the  creation  of  the  world,  22  \  not 
formed  of  dnst  alone,  i?.  248 ;  the 
first,  his  beauty  both  of  soul  and 
'  body,  i.  40;  the  viceroy  of  God,  44 ; 
woman  the  raose  of  his  fiill,  46 ; 
expelled  from  Paradise,  46;  not 
now  as  at  first  created,  89;  bis 
original  excellence,  40;  our  rela- 
tionship to  the  first  man,  48;  fall 
of,  120;  in  what  respects  inferior  to 
some  animals,  ii.  460 ;  how  superior 
.  to  the  rest  of  the  animal  creation, 
I  861 ;  the  growth  of,  in  periods  of 
seven  years,  80;  verses  of  Solon, 
81 ;  opinion  of  Hippocrates,  31 ; 
character  impressed  on,  meaning  of, 
138;  made  ra  the  image  of  God, 
explained,  iv.  210;  the  factitious, 
and  the  man  modelled  aftor  the 
image  of  God,  i.  66 ;  the  perfect, 
ii.  386;  he  who  is  truly  free.  Hi.  610. 

Man  and  woman,  symbolical  of  the 
mind  and  the  external  sensations,  i. 
92. 


Manasseh,  sons  of,  H.  166. 
Ma^asses,  blessing  of,  by  Jacob,  L  181. 
Mandraaora,  iv.  10. 
Manius  Maximns,  governor  of  Egypt, 

iv.  76. 
Manna,  meaning  of,  L  168;  heavenly 

food,  ii.  109:  how  collected,  iiL  46; 

not  gatherea  on  the  SabbaUi,  46« 
Marah,  meaning  of,  ii.  191;  the  law 

why  given  there,  190;  the  bitter 

waters  of,  i.  322. 
Marriage,  restrictions  of  the  Mosaic 

law  regarding,  iii.  806. 
Marriage  of  the  high  .priest,  regula- 
tions for  the,  iii.  198;  of  the  inferior 

priests,  199. 
Mars,  the  planet,  placed  above  the 

sun,  ii.  137. 
Mars,  character  of,  assumed  by  Ca- 
ligula, iv.  120. 
Master,  no  mortal  absolutely  so  of 

anything  whatever,  L  196;  a  severe, 

the  best  for  unruly  servants,  iv.  274. 
Master  and  Lord,  different  meanings 

of,  U.  98. 
Matter,  disquisition  on,  iv.  211. 
Measures  of  the  ark,  iv.  848. 
Medicnl  science,  remark  on,  iv.  246. 
Mehel.  manning  of,  i.  801. 
Melchisedek,  meaning  of,  i.  128. 
Memphis,  in  Egypt,  iU.  26. 
Men,  races  of,  twofold,  L  60. 
Men-women,  censure  of,  iti.  244. 
Men-women  and  women-men,  iii.  417. 
Merchants  and  dealers,  laws  for,  ffi. 

40X 
Mercury,  the  planet,  placed  below 

the  sun,  iL  187. 
Mercury,  character  of,  assumed  by 

Caligula,  iv.  120. 
Meshech,  meaning  of,  ii.  101. 
Mesopotamia,  the  sacrifice  of  children 

not  practised  in,  ii.  434;  symbolical 

meaning  of,  204. 
Methusaleb,  iv.  827;  meaning  of,  i. 

295. 
Midian,  sjrmbolical  meaning  of,  ii.  13, 

259;  his  daughters,  260. 
Milcah,  meaning  of,  ii.  166. 
MiQiuTioHov  AiRjLHAX,  Or  mi^  ii. 

48. 
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Military  tenrice,  who  exempted  from, 
and  why,  iU«  417;  humane  refla- 
tions of  Mows,  4. 

Bfilk,  a  bounteous  gift,  iii.  442. 

Miltiades  exhibits  game-cocks  to  his 
army  as  examples  of  courage,  iii.  535. 

Mind,  the,  the  same  to  the  soul  as 
the  eye  to  the  body,  i.  14;  the 
needs  of  caeh,  14;  likeness  of  man 
to  bis  Maker  to  be  found  in  the 
mind,  20;  its  nature  inoomprehen- 
sible,  ii.  298. 

Mind  and  outward  senses,  the  cham- 
pions of  each,  ill  246. 

Mmerva  compared  to  the  number 
seven,  i.  55. 

Minotaur,  story  of  the,iil  314. 

Miriam,  song  of,  L  394. 

Mischi^,  designers  of,  remark  on,  ir. 
261. 

Mitre  of  the  hieh  priest,  ii.  66;  iii.  97. 

Mixed  multitude  which  accompanied 
the  Israelites  firom  Egypt,  iii.  83. 

Mixture  distinguished  from  confusion, 
ii.  40. 

Moab,  fire  in,  sjrmbolical  meaning  of, 
i.  167;  ii.  66;  daughters  of,  810. 

Mob,  dombation  of  the,  the  greatest 
of  all  evils,  u.  396. 

Moderation,  praise  of,  iii.  416. 

MoMABCHT,  Trbatibe  ON,  iii.  177. 

Money,  eager  search  for,  iii.  621. 

Monki^  manuscript,  fiagmeuts  from 
Philo,  preserved  in  a,  iv.  257. 

Monsters,  iii.  815. 

Month,  notion  of  a,  the  number  30 
derived  from  the,  i.  16. 

Moon,  the,  placed  close  to  the  air, 
and  below  the  sun,  ii.  137. 

Morning  and  evening,  creation  of,  i.  8. 

Moses,  On  tub  Lifi  op,  iii.  1. 

Moses,  birth  of,  iii.  2;  is  exposed  on 
the  bank  of  the  river,  8;  saved  by 
the  daughter  of  Pharaoh,  4 ;  adopted 
by  her,  6;  his  education,  5;  his 
temperance  and  fortitude,  7 ;  his 
sympathy  with  his  brethren,  10; 
slays  an  Egyptian  taskmaster,  1 1 ; 
is  obliged  to  flee  to  Arabia,  12 ; 
rescues  the  daughters  of  Jethro,  13; 
his  marriage,  14;  the  burning  bush, 


16;  the  allegory  expluned,  10; 
signs  and  tokens,  18;  returns  to 
%ypt,  20 ;  Pharaoh  refuses  to  let 
the  children  of  Israel  go^  20  ;  Mo- 
ses* rod,  21;  the  plagues  of  Egypt, 
22;  the  Israelitee  dirive^  out,  31 ; 
Moses  is  elected  their  leader,  38 ; 
his  disregard  of  riches,  84 ;  Pharaoh 

i>ursuct  the  Israelites^  87;  murmur- 
ugs  of  the  people,  88 ;  their  passugu 
of  the  Red  Sea,  40;  the  bitter 
waters  made  sweet,  41 ;  fiuidne.  48; 
the  gift  of  manna,  45;  the  Sabbath 
ascertained  by  the  double  supply 
of  manna,  46;  the  quail%  47;  Mo- 
ses procures  water  nom  the  rock, 
47 ;  the  Moabites  defeated,  49;  spies 
sent  to  view  the  land  of  Canaan,  49; 
their  report  disheartens  the  people, 
53;  Moses  turns  aside  from  the 
Edomites,  54;  the  Israelites  de- 
feated by  the  Canaanites,  .66;  vic- 
tonr  of  the  Israelites,  67;  they 
defeat  Sihon,  king  of  the  AmOrite% 
58;  Balak  and  Bahuun,  60;  Phine- 
has^  67 ;  the  war  against  the  Moab- 
ites, 68;  conduct  of  Moses  as  a 
hiwffiver,  76;  excellenoe  of  his 
method  of  setting  forth  his  lawi^  84 ; 
his  actions  as  a  chief  priest,  88; 
divinely  instructed  to  build  the 
tabemaole,  90;  selects  his  brother  * 
Aaron  for  high  priest,  103;  the 
golden  calf,  107;  plot  against  Mo- 
ses, 1 1 1 ;  his  character  as  a  prophet, 
114;  examples  of  his  prophecies, 
126;  his  death,  186;  his  humane 
laws,  430,  el  teq.;  the  interpreter 
of  the  will  of  Ood,  468;  the  meek- 
est of  men,  474;  his  admirable 
method  of  setting  forth  his  laws.  L 
1 ;  his  exordium,  1 ;  his  learning,  *i; 
his  description  of  the  creation,  8;  iv. 
25 ;  fi  ve  lessons  taught  therein,  i.  5 1 . 

Moses,  spirit    of,  imparted    to    the 
seventy  eldera^  I  334. 

Mosei^   tent  of,  symbolically  consi- 
dered, i.  883. 

Motioni^  seven  in  number,  u  86. 

Moupiing,  regulations  respectiog,  iii. 
122. 
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Mouth,  PIato*8  renwrk  on  the,  i.  85. 
Multitude,  the,  likened  to  n  eunoch, 

ii.  466;  the  mixed  multitude  which 

•ccompanied    the    Uraelitei  from 

Egypt,  iii.  38. 
Murder,  the  commandment  against, 

iii.  165. 178,  824;  denunciation  of, 

to  Noah.  It.  ^91. 
Murder  or  their  fiuniliet  and  them- 

selfea   practised  by  the  Jews  in 

great  eitremities^  It.  152. 
Murrain    of  beast%    plague    of,   in 

Egypt,  iii  80. 
Music,  power  of  the  number  7  in,  i. 

36. 
Music,  heavenly,  what,  Iv,  410. 
Music  and  musical  instruments,  1310* 
Mysteries,  sacred,  not  to  be  spoken 

of  to  the  uninitiated,  iv.  245. 

Nachor,  meaning  of,  ii.  166  ;  his  two 
wive^,  166. 

Nadab,  meaning  of,  iL  80,  856. 

Nakednesi^  symbolical  meaning  d,  i. 
93,  121 ;  iv.  299. 

Names  ih  Uolt  Soriftdbi,  On  the 
oiiANOi  OP,  ii.  288. 

Naming  of  the  animals  by  Adam,  iv. 
294. 

Naphtali,  a  symbol  of  peace,  ii.  851; 

Nature,  uselenness  of  struggles 
against,  ir.  247. 

Navigation,  its  benefits,  iv.  245. 

NecMsity  and  fiite,  not  taught  by 
Moses,  ii.  154. 

Nectar  and  ambrosia,  L  378. 

Nests,  or  rooms,  in  the  ark,  It.  341. 

Nile.     See  Egypt 

Nimrod,  a  giant  and  m  mighty  hunter, 
iv.  405. 

Nincty-nil^e,  the  number,  remarks  on, 
iv.  439.  462. 

Noah,  Ok  tub  Tiujiia  of  thb 
Earth  bt,  L  379 ;  On  thb  Plant- 
ing Of,  418. 

Noiih,  meaning  of,  i.  127 ;  ii.  401 ; 
why  he  found  grace  in  the  sight  of 
the  Lord,  i.  860 ;  a  husbandman, 
378 ;  plants  a  vineyard,  416 ;  wick- 
edness of  his  sons,  487 ;  his  prayers, 
518 ;    calM   Deucalion   by   the 
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Greeks,  iii.  461 ;  prophecy  con- 
owning  him,  iv.  830. 

Noah,  the  sons  of,  symbolical  mean- 
ing of  their  names,  iv.  380. 

NoBiLiTT,  On,  iii.  496. 

Nobility,  true,  is  nobility  of  mind, 
iii.  497. 

Nocturnal  ftsti?al  of  the  Thempeuta, 
iv.  19. 

Nod,  land  of,  meaning  of,  i.  298. 

Noeman,  meaninc  of,  i.  818. 

Number,  mysticar  properties  ascribed 
to,  i.  8. 

Numbers,  perfect,  iL  275. 

Oak  of  Sichem,  its  symbolical  mean- 
ing, iL  98. 
Oath,  field  of  the,  L  432^  well  of 

the,  iL  293  ;  how  God  is  said  to 

ttke  an,  L  161. 
Oaths  not  to  be  taken  if  it  can  be 

avoided,  iiu  156 ;  oaths  and  vows 

considered,  255. 
Obulus,  the  secretary  of  Caligula,  iv. 

140. 
Ocellus,  his  opinions  regarding  the 

world,  iv.  24. 
(Edipus,  ii.  806. 
Offences  punished  with  death  by  the 

law  of  Moses,  iii.  298,  800. 
Offerer  of  sacrifice,  the,  must  be  pure 

both  ui  body  and  soul.  Hi.  229. 
Offerings  of  Cam  and  Abel,  L  207. 
Offerings  distinguished  from  gifts,  i. 

159. 
Ointment,  the  holy,  iiL  104. 
Old  age,  remarks  on,  iv.  244. 
Olive-bmnch,  the,  iv.  872. 
Olive  garden,  symbolical  meaning  of, 

L  862. 
Olives,  command  concerning  gathef- 

ing,  iiL  482. 
Olympian  contest,  iv.  426;  the  only 

one  there  deserves  to  be   called 

sacred,  L  402. 
On,  meaning  of,  i.  298. 
Onnn,  L  328,  846. 
One  hundred,  virtue  of  the  number, 

iv.  459. 
One  hundred  and  twenty  years  as- 
cribed to  man,  i?«  881. 
I 
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Ooomarchua,  punishment  of  the  ^ri- 
Iflge  of,  It.  231. 

Onycha,  il  182. 

Opinion,  slaverj  of  men  to,  il  364. 

Oppoiition  of  the  parts  of  the  sacri- 
fioes,  symboh'cal  meaning  of,  ii.  1S4. 

Oncles  of  God^  remarks  on  the,  iv. 
266. 

Oracles  and  secret  ceremonies  ridi- 

.    culed  by  Caligula,  iv.  118. 

Outward  senses,  the,  likened  to  win- 
dows, iv.  264 ;  typified  by  Charmn, 
U.  86,  SOI. 

Ox,  the,  when  not  to  be  muszled,  iiL 
446. 

Oxen,  Pharaohl  dream  of  the,  ex- 
plained, ii.  882, 478. 

Oxen,  sheep,  and  goats^  why  offered 
insaorifioo,  ill  211. 

Pain,  remark  on,  iv.  276. 

Palestine,  the   Essenes  of,  iii.  623. 

See  also  Jewa 
Palm,  the  symbol  of  victory,  L  120. 
Panathencea,  a  festival,  iii.  685. 
Pancratium,  contest  of  the,  i.  401. 
Pandora,  a  poetic  appellation  of  the 

earth,  iv.  29. 
Pansetius,  the   Stoic,  embmces  the 

doctrine  of  the  incorruptibility  of 

the  world,  iv.  34. 
Paradise,  iv.  286 ;  planting  of,  I  422 ; 

placed  in  the  east,  424  ;  its  plants 

unlike  those  of  modern  parks,  46 ; 

man  expelled  firom,  46;  virtu9  so 

termed    metaphorically,    63;    the 

tree  of  life,  66 ;  rivers  of,  68. 
Pardon  apt  to  engender  repentance, 

iv.  273. 
Pardon  of  offences,  remark  on,  iv.  271. 
Pahmnts,  Thhatibk  on  tiim  IIonouk 

OOMMAMDBD  TO  BK  PAID  TO,  iii.  293. 

Parents,  honour  to,  the  command- 
ment respecting,  iii  160,  172,  293, 
294  ;  have  the  power  of  life  and 
death  over  their  children,  296  ;  the 
power  justified,  298. 

Pahhians  and  Persians,  changes  in 
their  sUuation,  ii.  480. 

Pascha.    See  Passover. 

Pasiphae,  legend  of,  iii.  314. 


Passions,  why  compared  to  beasu 
and  birds,  i.  83;  compared  to  a 
horse,  106;  reason  the  pilot  or 
charioteer  of  the,  188. 

Passover,  the^  symbolically  explained, 
1220. 

Pstience  typified  by  Jlebeoca*  ii.  89. 

Peace,  a  divine  blesring,  iv.  278 ;  of 
what  nature  was  that  promised  to 
Abraham,  ii.  161 ;  though  un- 
fiivourable,  more  advantageous 
than  war,  iii  409. 

Peace  and  war,  directions  regarding, 
iii  488. 

Pe((,  reason  so  called  symbolically,  i. 
147. 

Peitho,  meanhw  oi;  ii.  806. 

Peithom,  meaning  of,  i.  298. 

Peloponnesus,  dues  of,  swallowed  up 
by  the  son,  iv.  68. 

Pentecost,  day  of,  iii.  171. 

Pentephoe,  wife  of  Phanmh's  chief 
cook,  i.  170. 

People  who  ar«»  governed,  remarks 
on,  iv.  243,  246,  268. 

Perfiime,  symbolical  meaning  of  the 
directions  concerning,  il  182. 

PeripateticB,  sect  of  the,  iv.  428. 

Perizzites,  iv.  424. 

Perjury,  condemnation  o^  iv.  266. 

Persians,  impious  marriage  custom  of 
the,  iii.  306. 

Penuans  and  Parthians^  changes  in 
their  situation,  ii.  480. 

Petronius^  governor  of  (Syria,  ordered 
to  set  up  a  statue  of  Caligula  in 
the  holy  of  holies,  iv.  146;  ni» 
prudent  measures.  1 49  ;  oppositioii 
of  the  Jewf,  160;  nis  letter  t«> 
Claudhvs  166  ^  the  project  aban- 
doned, 172. 

Peutephres,  fiuher-in-law  of  Joseph, 
ii.  809. 

Phanud,  meaning  ol^  il  27. 

Pharan,  meaning  of,  iv.  487. 

Pharaoh,  dreams  of,  explained,  fi. 
882,  478 ;  his  cup,  472 ;  flight  of 
Moses  from  the  presence  oi,  sym- 
bolically exphuncd,  i.  110;  his 
cruelty  to  the  Hebrm,  iii.  9. 

Pharos,  island  of,'the  lawa  of  MoiSM 
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translated  there,   Hi.  81 ;  comme- 
morati?e  festiTnl  held  there,  82. 
PhnvIIat,  punbhtnent  of  t)ie  meri- 

lege  of,  !▼.  291. 
Pheifon,  «  river  of  Pnmdife,  symbol- 
ically explained,  {.  68;  it,  289. 
Phidias,  the  statuary,  i.  470. 
Philip,  the  tetrarch,  ir.  68. 
Philo   Jadnus,   an    ambassador   to 
Claudius,  iv.  140 ;  his  account  of  an 
inteniew  with  the  emperor,  176; 
wife  of,  her  reason  for  not  wearing 
golden  ornaments^  275. 
Philnlaus,  his  testimony  on  the  nature 

of  God,  I  29. 
Philosophy,  the  meet  perfect  good  of 
human  life,  i.  15 ;  the  royal  road, 
.109;  the  handmaid  of  wisdom,  iC 
178;  why  called  a  science,  and  not 
an  sk,  186. 
Philomelus,  punishment  of  the  sacri- 
lege of,  iv.  281. 
Phinehas,  his  just  anger,  iii.  67,  187; 

how  rewarded,  67.  68. 
Phison.     See  Phetson. 
Phooean  sacred  war,  the,  iv.  231. 
Physicians,  various  skill  of,  L  252. 
Physicians  and  cooks,  great  quarrel 

which  exists  between,  li.  4f)6. 
Pigeons,  the  reason  of  their  abun- 
dance at  Ascalon,  iv.  240. 
Pilate,  procurator  of  Judea,  his  perse- 
cution of  the  Jewi^  iv.  164. 
Pillar  erected  by  Jacob,  ii.  842. 
Pillaiv,  symbolical   meaning  of,  iv. 

282. 
Pilot,  prudent  conduct  of  the,  ill  464. 
Pindar,  citation  from,  iv.  58. 
Pitch,  why  employed  in  the  ark,  iv. 

2  42. 
Pi     the  law  of  Moses  regarding,  iii 

J89. 
Place,  considerations  on,  ii.  306. 
Places  of  £f ypt,  the,  iii.  22.         • 
Plam,  figurative  meaning  of,  i.  241. 
Planets,  motions  of  the,  i.  180;  their 

position,  ii  187. 
Planets  and  fixed  stan  arrayed  in 

seven  divisions,  i.  84. 
Plants^  coosideratioiis  on  the  nature 
of,  i  A50. 

I 


Plants  of  Paradise,  the  virtues  to 
termed,  i.  45.  4*22. 

Plato,  the  sweetest  of  all  writers^  iii. 
509;  his  remark  on  the  mouth,  i 
85;  his  description  of  an  entertain- 
ment, iv.  1.3;  citations  fTom,ii  207« 
211;  iv.  24,  34,  .S?. 

Pleasure,  remark  on,  iv.  276;  symbol- 
ixeil  by  the  serpent,  i  47 ;  curses 
against,  186;  life  of  the  man 
devoted  to,  i.  47. 

Pleasures  of  man  more  various  than 
those  of  animals,  i  48. 

Pledges,  the  law  of.  ii.  81 1. 

Pleiades,  band  of  the,  their  motions, 
i.  34. 

Poets,  the  instructors  of  mankind,  iH. 

587. 
Poisoners,  punishment  of,  iii  828. 
Political  afffurs,  their  variety,  ii  460. 
Polycrates,  tyranny  and  unhappy  fete 

j>f,  Iv.  228. 
Poly  pus,  its  wonderful  property,  1488. 
Pomegranates,      their      emblematic 

meaning,  iii  196. 
Pontus,  fiill  of.  i.  876. 
Poeeidon,  iv.  2. 
Posidonius,  the  Btoio^  embrace!  the 

doctrine  of  the  incorruptibility  of 

the  world,  iv.  84. 
Poverty,  remarks  on,  iv.  281. 
Powers,  the  heavenly,  the  creation  of 

man  attributed  to,  ii.  88. 
Prayer  of  Noah,  iv.  401. 
Precept,  command,  prohibition,  and 

recommendation  distinguished,  L 7 6. 
Pregnant  animals  not  to  be  sacrificed, 

iii.  448. 
Preservation,  sacrifice  for.    See  Vir- 

tuea. 
Pride  tha  cause  of  many  other  evils, 

iii  187. 

PRIBSTS,     Oil     TBI      RbwABDS     ARn 
•    HOROUM    WniOH   BBLOKO    TO  TBK, 

ui.  204. 
Priests,  laws  relating  to  the,  iii.  194; 
marriage,  198;  mourning,  2u0; 
mutilation,  201 ;  rewards  and  ho- 
noun^  204 ;  difficult  cases  to  he 
refened  to  their  judgment,  iii  401. 
See  High  PrieiL 
I  2 
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Priionen  of  wtr^  diiectioiif  regarding, 

111487. 
ProecMion,  the  ooune  of  the  affain  of 

Ufe  likened  to  a,  11.  481. 
Prohibition,  command,  recommenda- 
tion, distinguished,  1.  76. 
Promises,  remarks  on,  1?.  287,  268, 

270. 
Prophecy,  gift  o(  ii.  146. 
Prophet,  every  good  man  a,  n,  446; 

character  of  Moses  as  a,  ili.  114. 
Prophets,  fiUse,  how  to  be  treated,  ili. 

242. 
Proselytei^  regulations  respecting,  ill. 

186. 
Prosperity,  deceitftilness  of,  ilL  241. 
Protagoras,  impious  opinion  of,  L  294. 
Pioviaonce,  arguments  for  a.  in  oppo- 

tiOon  to  the  atheists,  iv.  222. 
Prudence,  eulogium  of^  i.  70 j  likened 

to  «>ld,  72. 
Piontnomphanech,  the  Egyptian  naihe 

of  Joseph,  ii.  266;  its  meaning,  266. 
Ptolemy  Pbiladelphus  procures  the 

laws  of  Moses  to  be  translated  into 

Greek,  ui.  80. 
Ptolemies,  fidl  of  the,  ii.  480. 

PuVlSHMBlftS  AND  RbWARDS,  On,  Ui. 

466. 

Punishment,  remark  on,  i?.  275;  its 
benefit  to  the  bystanders,  ir.  247. 

Purification  for  blood  shed  in  war, 
why  required,  iiL  69. 

Purifying  yicUros,  various  kinds  of,  ii. 
286. 

Purple  (wopfvoa),  emblematic  mean- 
ing of,  ii.  181. 

Pytl^goras,  laying  of,  it,  298. 

Pythagoreans,  their  excellent  doc- 
trines, iii.  607;  their  opinions  con- 
cerning the  world,  iv.  24. 

Quadrupeds,  what  are  clean,  ill  380. 
(Quails,  the  supply  of,  iii.  887. 
Quaternion,  the  heavens  adorned  with 
a,  I  17. 

Rachel,  meaning  of.  ii.  168. 
Rsguei-Jother,  meaning  of,  ii.  269. 
Ram,  symboliod  meaning  oi,  J.  68. 
Rainbow.    See  Bow  in  the  douds.. 


Rahii^  seasonable,  iii  479. 

Ram,  character  of  the,  iv.  409,  412; 

the  symbol  of  speech,  ii.  113. 
Rameses,  meaning  of,  i.  298. 
Raven,  a  sign  of  wickedness,  iv.  869. 
Reason,  the  pilot  or  charioteer  of  the 

passions,  L  188. 
Rebecca,  meaning  of^  i.  181;  ii.  89. 
Rebekkah,  Moses'  account  of  her,  its 

symbolical  meaning,  i.  317. 
Recommendation,  command,  distin- 
guished, L  76. 
Red  Sea,  passage  of  the,  iii  40,  126. 
Reftaction  alluded  to,  I  490. 
Refuge,  cities  of,  ii.  212,  iii.  334. 
Rbpkvtanob,  On,  ill  463. 
Repentance,  il  226 ;  iii.  463  ;  how 

produced,  iv.  273 ;  Ood  propitiated 

by,  ii.  284;  wrongly  ascrilied  to  him, 

iv.  386, 882. 
Rephaims,  iv.  424. 
Reproach,  caution  to  avoid,  iv.  246. 
Reptiles,  various  kinds  of,  iiL  382. 
Reptiles     with     wings,     symbolical 

meaning  of^  il  141. 
Reputation,  remark  on,  iv.  271. 
Reuben,  the  symbol  of  goodneu  of 

disposition,  1 236  ;  interpretation  of 

the  name,  il  267  ;  symbolically 

expUined,  i.  73,  ii.  360. 
Rbwakds  avd  PuNiSHMBMra,  Ov,  ill 

456. 
Rewards  promised  to  those  who  keep 

God's  commandments,  iii.  803. 
Rh^um,  dty  of,  why  so  called,  iv. 

Rhine,  the  river,  a  boundary  of  the 

Roman  empire,  iv.  102. 
Rhodes,  island  of,  said  to  have  risen 

from  the  sea,  iv.  53  ;  peopled  by 

Japhet,  404. 
Rib,  symbolically  explained,  L  89: 

iv.  296. 
Rjng-straked,  symbolical  meaning  of, 

11336. 
River,  speech  compared  tp  a,  ii.  386. 
River  of  God,  what,  il  386. 
Rivers  of  Psradis^  I  68 ;  iv.  288; 

symbolically  explained,  M. 
Rock,  the    solid, '  symbolically  ex- 
plained, 1 271. 
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Rod  of  Aaron,  ebanged  into  a  aerpent, 

iii.  21 :  ita  bloaaoming.  111. 
Rod  of  Moaea,  ita  change  into  a  aer- 

pent,  i.  18;  aymbolicallj  explained, 

102. 
Roman  world,  the,  ita  boondariea^  iv. 

102. 
Rome,  embaaaj  to,  from  the  Jewi  of 

Alexandria,  iv.  140. 
Royal  treeaurea,  what,  I  428. 
Raler,  the  true  edocstion  of  the,  ia  to 

be  ruled,  iv.'  243. 
Rumah,  meaning  of,  ii.  166. 

Sabbath,  meaning  of,  i.  197 ;  manna 
not  oathered  on  the,  iiL  40. 

Sabbath-breaker,  poniahment  of  the, 
Ui.  120. 

Sacrifiob,  Oh  Ahimalb  fit  for,  iii. 
21 1 ;  On  TBOflB  WHO  orFSR,  229. 

Sacrifice,  aniroali  fit  to  be  offered  in, 
iii.  21 1  ;tboae  whoofrer8acTifice,229. 

Sacrifice  of  fint-fruiti^  how  to  be 
divided,  L  224. 

Sacrifioea  of  the  law,  ajmbolical  mean- 
ing of  the  directiona  for  thc^  i.  226, 
238;  diviaion  oftbc^n.  119. 

Sacrilege^  variooa  pnniahmenta  of,  iv. 
231. 

Salpaath,  caae  of  the  daughtcfa  o^  ill 
123. 

Salt,  why  to  be  added  to  everj  oflTer- 
ing,  iii.  285;  pil|ar  of,  iL  343;  valley 
of,  ii.  7. 

Samuel,  meaning  of,  i.  344,  483;  bis 
abetinence  from  wine,  488. 

Sarah,  meaning  o^  the  name,  i.  165; 
virtue  typified  by,  ii.  163;  her 
handmaiden  Hagar,  or  education, 
161. 

Sarai,  phange  of  her  name  to  Sarah,  I 
165. 

Sardanapalui^  hia  lozury  and  Intem- 
perance^ iii.  385. 

Sarmatiana  and  Scythiaaa^  W,  102. 

Sarra,  or  Sarrah,  meaning  of,  IL  263; 
iv.  45a 

Saturn,  the  planet,  placed  above  the 
iun,  ii.  137. 

Scap^gottt,  directiona  leapectfaig  the^ 
L801. 


Science.     See  Philosophy. 
Scorpion,  the,  symbolically  explained, 

1101. 
Scripture^  explanation  of  the,  at  the 

banqueta  of  the  TherapeutsB,  iv.  17. 
Scythians,  celebrated  for  justice,  iv.  5; 

the  Geloni,  a  tribe  of,  i.  489. 
Scythiana  and  Sarmatians,  iv.  102. 
Sm,  the,  how  separated  from  chaoa,  i. 

10;  its  asserted  diminution,  iv.  53 ; 

cities  and  countries  swallowed  up 

by,  58;  islands  merged,  53;  help  to 

commerce  afforded  by,  245. 
Sea-monsters,  creation  of,  i.  17. 
Seeking  God,  remarka  on,  iv.  269. 
Sejanus,  an  oppreasor  of  the  Jews,  iv. 

61. 
Self-conceit,  its  mischief,  iv.  247. 
Self-knowledge,  cultivation  of,  recom- 
mended, ii.  804. 
Self-satisfied  people,  remarks  on,  iv. 

250,  267. 
Semele,  iii.  534. 

Sensation,  five-fold  diidaion  of,  i«  17. 
Sensation  the  middle  term,  the  mind 

and  the  external  object  the  ex- 
tremes, i.  59. 
Senaations,  the  handmaids  of  pleuure^ 

i.  49. 
Senses,  their  number,  I.  17;  things 

judged  by  the,  seven  in  number,  86; 

styled  the  guvds  of  the  soul,  iL  ft. 
Septuagint,  the,  iiL  81. 
Serpent,  the,  an  old  poisonous  and 

earth-bom  reptile,  i.  46;  spoke  to 

Eve  with  a  human  voice,  46;  iv. 

800;  the  symbol  of  pleasure^  L  47; 

curse  on  the,  124,  186;  the  braaen 

serpent,  100,  398. 
Serpent  of  Dan  distinguished  fh>m  the 

serpent  that  appeared  to  Evc^  L 

898. 
Serpent  in  the  wOdemeai,  aymboU- 

cally  explained,  L  104. 
Serpent-fighter,  a  symbolical  animal 

expresraig  temperance,  i.  49. 
Servant,  the  greaieat  praiae  of  a^  iv. 

874. 
Servant  of  wisdom,  the,  is  the  ■errant 

of  Qod,  iv.  962. 
I  Servanti^  kindnesi  to,  iD€iilcated«  hr. 
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273;  a  ie¥ere  matter  the  best  for 
unruly,  274. 

Service  of  God  the  nuett  freedom^  ii. 
20.      . 

Seth,  birth  of,  i.  189;  Iy.  826;  mean- 
ing of,  i.  814. 

Seven,  the  number,  admirable  proper- 
ti^c  of,  i.  28;  of  what  it  coniiata,  27; 
i(tt,diviaioni,  27)  ita  eisenco  the 
^mpdation  of  guometry  and  trigo- 
nometry, 29;  its  sanctity,  29;  its 
perfecting  power,  80;  the  most  har- 
monious of  numbers,  82;  its  nature 
extends  over  heaven  and  earth,  33; 
grammar  and  music,  88;  further 
considerations  on,  64 ;  iii.  264. 

Seven  ages  of  man,  i.  31. 

Seven  divisions  of  the  body,  i.  35;  of 
the  head,  85. 

Seven  wise  men  of  Greece,  iiL  622. 

Seven-fold  punishment  to  the  slayer 
of  Cnin  explained,  iv.  821. 

Seventh  day,  or  Sabbath,  why  called 
*<rest,"  U.  402;  why  hallowed,  i. 
28,  56 ;  rest  on  the  seventh  day  ex- 
plained, 65;  the  commandment  re- 
specting it,  ill  168,  170. 

Seventh  year,  enactments  regarding 
the,  iii.  434. 

Seventy,  the  number,  ii.  88. 

Seventy-fife,  the  number,  ii.  88. 

Severus,  lieutenant-governor  of  Egypt, 
iv.  61. 

Shamelessness  and  modestyi  L  98;  iv. 
273. 

Shalpaath.    See  Salpaath. 

Sheaf,  festival  of  the,  meaning  of  the 
injunction,  ii.  857. 

Sheares,  Joseph's  dream  of  the,  ii. 
845. 

Shechem,  meaning  of  the  name,  i.  1 14 ; 
ii.92. 

Sheep,  a  purifying  victim,  ii.  285. 

Shem,  conduct  of,  i.  95;  blessed,  51 1. 

Shepherd,  why  an  ubomination  to  the 
£^ptians,  i.  217. 

Shepherds  and  keepers  of  sheep,  how 
distinguished,  i.  886. 

Shew-bread,  table  of,  iii.  96. 

Sbinar,  meening  of,  ii.  1 5 

Shittim,  meaning  of,  iL  310. 


Shoulder,  the  symbol  of  labour,  i.  143. 
See  Shechem. 

Shur,  meaning  of,  ii.  236. 

Sichem.    See  Shechem. 

Sicilian  strait,  how  formed,  iv.  58. 

Sicily,  its  separaiion  from  the  Italian 
mainland,  iv.  58. 

Sight,  the  most  excellent  of  all  giTs^ 
ii.  429;  figuratively  represented  by 
Zoar.  U.  430. 

Sihon,  king  of  the  Amorites,  defeated 
by  the  Israelites,  iii.  58. 

Silanus,  Marcu%  father-in-law  of  Cali- 
gula, put  to  death  by  him,  iv. 
118. 

Silence^  to  whom  proper,  iL  96;  appro- 
priate times  for,  ii.  390. 

Simeon  symbolically  explained,  i.  73. 

Sin  more  to  be  feared  than  disease^ 
iv.  278. 

Sin-ofiering.    See  Victima 

Sins,  voluntary  and  involuntary,  iv. 
246. 

Sirens,  song  of  the,  iv.  410. 

Six,  the  number,  the  most  productive, 
I  3;  of  what  composed,  14. 

Six  days  of  creation,  how  to  be  under- 
stood, i.  53. 

Skins,  garments  o(  iv.  811. 

Slave,  gentle  and  humane  treatment 
of  the,  enjoined  by  the  law  of 
Moses,  iii.  274;  symbolical  meaning 
of  the  directions  for  the  libetatioQ 
oithe,u.  130. 

Slaves,  possesion  of,  contrary  to  na- 
ture, iv.  16;  ordered  to  be  drcum- 
ci«ed,  454 ;  law  r^gardinn  the  kilUni^ 
of,  iii.  337;  liberation  of,  348;  fugi- 
tive,  440;  the  ministration  of,  un- 
known among  the  Then^peuttt,  iv. 
16;  manumitted,  iii.  588;  descrip- 
tion of  those  attending  at  banqueu^ 
iv.  11. 

Slavery,  two  kinds  o^  iii.  610. 

bleep,  remarks  on,  iv.  267,  273. 

Sleep  of  Adam,  iv.  296. 

Sobriety,  advantages  of,  L  601. 

Sodom,  menning  of,  i.  499. 

Sodom,  land  o(  symbolical  meaning 
o^  ii.  179. 

Sodomites,  cities  of  the,  destruction 
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of  the,  ii.  424  ;  figurative  explana- 
tion, 426. 

Sojoumen  and  foreignen,  ii.  162  ;  iii. 
435. 

Soldier*,  la^ourt  and  nibordination  of, 
iii.  618. 

Solon,  laws  of,  iii.  617  ;  hit  descrip- 
tion of  the  different  agee  of  man,  L 
31. 

Son,  why  one  only  given  to  Sarah,  il 
266. 

Sons  and  daughters^  metaphorically 
used  for  reasonings  and  art^  i.  192. 

Sophist,  the,  his  inleriority  to  the 
wise  man,  i.  602. 

Sophocles,  his  Gklipus  Tyrannus  al- 
luded to,  iii  306. 

Soul,  the,  the  habitation  of  God,  iv. 
274 ;  its  excellent  nature,  i.  18  ; 
essence  of  the,  263;  irrational 
part  of  the,  divided  into  seven 
parts,  284  ;  the  sensec^  the  guards 
of  the,  ii.  5;  its  rational  and 
irrational  faculties,  typified  by  Leah 
and  Rachel,  163.    ' 

Soul  or  life  of  man,  its  essence^  iii. 
386. 

Soul,  speech,  and  external  sense, 
lymbolised  by  a  Heifer,  a  ram,  and 
a  goat,  ii.  118;  how  regarded  by 
the  righteous,  and  by  the  wicked, 
114. 

Souls,  demons,  and  angels,  identity  of, 
i.  832. 

Sowing-time  and  harvest,  iv.  884. 

Spboial  Laws,  Trbatxsb  on  thk,  iii.' 
266,  308. 

Speckled  and  ring-straked,  symboli- 
cal meaning  of,  Ii.  886.  ^ 

Speech  likened  to  a  garment,  ii.  318 ; 
evils  of  unseemly  freedom  of,  869  ; 
freedom  of,  who  proper  to^  96  ; 
akin  to  friendship,  98. 

Spirit  of  God,  its  temporary  abode 
with  even  had  men,  i.  838. 

Sponge^  ii.  40. 

Squared  pieces  of  wood,  why  employ- 
ed by  Noah  in  building  the  ark,  iv. 
840. 

Stacte^  ii.  182. 

Stan^  cteatioii  of  tlie^  L  16;  rateons 


of  this.  16 ;  their  uses,  16  ;  useftil 
to  navigators,  34 ;  their  nature 
unknown,  iii.  178  ;  the  viceroys  of 
God,  177  ;  ihine  by  their  own  Ught, 
466. 

STATRSNAIf,     Ov    TBK,    OK    LifB    Or 

JosBPH,  ii.  468. 
Statue  of  Caligula,  attempt  to  t/HiMp 

the,  at  Jerusalem,  iv.  146.* 
Stealing,  the  commandment  Hgraiit, 

iii.  166,  178,  365. 
Btephanion,  a  frredman,  the  friend  of 

Flaccus,  iv.  84« 
Stilbon,    motion    of  the   planet,   i. 

180. 
Stoic  philosophers,  thor  opinion  on 

the  creation  and  destructibility  of 

the  world,  iv.  23 ;  change  of  opmion 

of  fome  of  them,  34. 
Stoning,  the  punishment  of  the  blas- 
phemer, and  the  Sabbath-breaker, 

Iii.  114,120. 
Stork,  filial  piety  of  the^  iii.  162. 
Stranger,  judgment  respecting  the,  iiL 

898. 
Strangers  not  to  be  elected  to  situa- 
tions of  authority,  iii.  894  ;  laws  of 

Mosoa  regarding,  486. 
Strife  and  contention,  qrmboUzed  by 

a  plain,  i.  241. 
Study  of  the  holy  scriptures^  in  what 

manner  to  be  pursued,  iv.  258. 
Suicide,  a  practice  of  the  Jews  in 

great  extremities,  iv.  162. 
Sun,  its  place  in  the  centre  of  the 

planet^  ii.  187  ;  the  symbol  of  the 

mind,  147,  308. 
Sun,  the,  and  other  good  gifts  design- 
ed only  for  the  viituoui^  iv.  278. 
Superstition,  the  great  hindrance  to 

holinens,  i.  863  ;  instancps  of,  437. 
SuppUAMTS,  Trsatisb  ov  thb  Vut- 

Tun  OP,  iv.  1. 
Bur,  way  leading  to,  iv.  431 ;    its 

meaning,  482. 
SWOED,  FLAMmO,  Ov  THE,  i.  176. 

Syleus,  in.  629. 

Synagogues,  Jewish,  statues  fbrdbly 
erected  in  them,  by  the  populaiMi 
of  Alexandria,  iv.  70, 129. 

Syria,  maaning  of  thenune^L  112. 
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Tabernacle  of  teetimony  ■ymbolically 
explained,  i.  119. 

Tabernacle  and  the  altar,  lymbolical 
meanmg  of,  1 481 ;  described,  iii,  90. 

Table  of  ihewbread,  iii.  96. 

Tablet,  the  two,  of  the  Law^  nature  of 
their  division,  iii.  147. 

Tanutfi  iii.  504. 

Tambg  of  the  passions,  iii  476 ;  of 
wild  beatis,  476. 

Tantalus,  legend  of,  alluded  to,  iii. 
169. 

Taiandua,  a  febulous  animal  among 
the  Geloni,  i.  489. 

Tartarus,  iii.  491. 

Tax  collector,  cruelty  of  a,  iii.  342. 

Temperance,  consequences  of,  ii.  465. 
symbolical  figure  of,  i.  49. 

Temple,  the,  described,  iii.  191  ;  why 
not  surrounded  by  a  grove,  192. 

Tin  ComfANDMBNTB^  On  *hb,  iii.  186. 

Ten,  the  number,  excellent  things 
attributed  to^  ii.  175. 

Terah,  meaning  o^  ii.  802  ;  his  mk^ra- 
tion  from  Charran  explained,  808. 

Tetrapharmacon,  a  medidne.  its  com- 
position, ii.  40  ;  i?.  42. 

Thalamein,  meaning  of,  i.  299. 

Thamar,  meaning  of,  i.  126,  870; 
her  story  symbolically  explained, 
ii.  182,  224. 

Thank-offering.    S^  Victims. 

Theatre,  various  behaviours  of  spec- 
Utors  at  the,  L  489. 

Theft,  law  against,  iii.  855. 

Theocritus,  allusion  to,  i.  861. 

Theodorusy  sumamed  'the  Atheist,  his 
reply  to  Lysimachusy  iii.  634. 

Theognis,  proverb  from,  iii.  45U. 

Theophrsstus,  his  opinion  respecting 
the  earth,  iv.  52. 

Therapeutc^  found  chiefiyin  Egjrpt, 
iv.  6  ;  thttr  shrines,  6  {  their  mo- 
nasteries, 7  ;  their  sacred  assem- 
blies^ 7>  their  temperance,  8  ;  their 
laimen^  9  ;  their  oommou  assem- 
blies, 9  i  their  feasts,  15 ;  reading 
the  scriptures^  17 ;  hymns,  18 ; 
noGtumai  festival,  19  ;  dioruses^  in 
imitation  of  those  led  j^y  Motes  and 
1,19. 


Thief,  killing  of  the  nocturnal,  sym- 
bolically explained,  L  115. 

Thimna,  a  concubine,  iL  168. 

Thirteen,  the  number,  iv.  462. 

Thirty,  the  number,  whence  derived, 
i.  16. 

Thirty-six,  the  number,  why  termed 
by  the  Pythagoreans  agreement, 
iv.  452. 

Thorns  and  thistles,  symbolical  mean- 
ing of,  i.  174. 

ThoughU  of  the  soul,  ii.  141. 

Three,  the  number,  the  image  of  a 
solid  body,  L  68. 

Three  hundred  and  sixty-five,  symbo- 
lical meaning  of,  iv.  828. 

Thunderbolts,  plague  of,  in  Egypt, 
iii  27. 

Tbyestes,  accursed  food  of,  iii.  487. 

Tiberius,  death  of,  iv.  63  ;  desired 
to  put  Claudius  to  death,  but  dis- 
suaded by  Macro,  107. 

Tiberius,  ton  of  Orusus,  death  of, 
alluded  to,  iv.  69;  106. 

Tigris,  a  river  of '  Paradise,  symboli- 
cally explained,  i.  l88  ;  its  charac- 
ter, iv.  290. 

Tillinff  the  ground,  how  it  differs  fhrni 
husbandry^  I  879.  ' 

Time,  its  prior  existence  to  that  of 
the  world  inconsistent  with  philo- 
sophy, i.  7;  itt  measure  by  the 
stars,  16;  the  grandson  of  Qod, 
849 ;  economy  of,  iv.  246. 

Titans  and  giants,  fiible  of  the,  iv.  405. 

Tones,  muaoal,  seven  in  number,  i. 
65. 

Tooth,  law  regarding  the  striking  out 
of  a,  iii.  852. 

Tower  of  Babel,  itt  tymbolical  mean- 
ing, U.  27. 

Trance  of  Abraham,  ii.  148;  iv.  418; 
various  kinds  of,  u.  148. 

Translators,  the  seventy,  their  laboun, 
iii  80. 

Travelluig  throuah  the  land,  symboli- 
cal meaning,  u.  91. 

Treachery,  oondemnatioQ  of,  iii  400; 
iv.  272. 

Tree  of  knowledge  of  good  aiid  •fil, 
L  78;  if.  280. 
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Trees,  crented  in  fall  perftction,  i.  1 1 ; 

reiMon  uriflned,  11;  of  a  hoitile 

city  not  to  be  cut  down^  ill.  409. 
Triad,  the  earth  adorned  idth  a,  L  17. 
Triclinia,  couches  to  called,  ir.  11. 
Triptolemui,  fable  tsX,  ill  458. 
Trypho,  a  Jewirii  elder,  plundered 

and  Mourged,  It,  76. 
Turtle-dove  and  pigeon,  lymbolical 

meaning  of,  ii.  118. 
Two  hundred,  the  number,  iv.  3128. 
Typhus,  an  Egyptian  god,  his  emblem, 

i.  472. 

Uncertain  and  unknown  things,  re- 
marks on,  ir.  259. 
Unintentional  homicide,  punishment 

of,  iil  334. 
Universe,  the,  filled  with  living  beings 

in  all  its  parts,  I  331. 
Unleavened    brc«d,   ii.    190 ;    why 

sacrod,  191. 
Unmixed  wine,  a  poison,  i.  446. 
Unwrittbii  Law,  On  thl  ii.  396. 
Ur,  meaning  of  the  name,  1.  119. 
Urim    and    Thummim,     symbolical 

meaning  of,  L  1 38. 
Ursa  major,   the  constellation,    the 

guide  of  mariners,  i.  34 ;  consists  of 

seven  stars,  34,  54. 
Usury,  lending  on,    condemned,  ii. 

273;  iii.  430. 

Vain-glory  an  nntameable  wild  beast, 
ii.  461. 

Variegated  texture,  symbolically  ex- 
plained, ii.  335. 

Venus,  the  heavenly,  iv.  1 3. 

Venus,  the  planet,  placed  below  the 
sun,  ii.  137. 

Vesta,  the  only  fixed  part  of  the 
world,  i.  181. 

Victims,  Tbbatibs  on,  iii.  211. 

Victims,  why  to  be  whole  and  entire^ 
and  without  blemish,  iil  212 ;  the 
three  classes  of,  2i4;  symbolical 
meaning  of  the  mode  of  sacrifice^ 
216. 

Vine,  Joseph's  dream  of  the^  ex- 
plained, ii.  372. 

Vineyard  of  the  Lord,  ii.  37^. 


Vineyard,  sjrmboHcal  meaning  of,  i. 
362;  why'phuited  by  Noah,  iv. 
396. 

Vineyards,  not  to  be  gleaned  a  second 
time,  iii.  432. 

Violation  of  a  virgin,  punishment  for, 
iti.  320. 

^rtue.  remarks  on.  iv.  271  \  contem- 
plative and  active,  i.  66;' meta- 
phorically termed  i  paradise,  63; 
treee  of,  66;  typified  by  Sarah;  ii. 
163;  her  handmaiden^  163. 

Virtue  and  pleasure,  opposition  of, 
i.  211;  allegory  of,  ill  250. 

Virtues,  Trbatisi  on  Thkbi^  iii.  412. 

Virtue^  the  fbur  generi<!^  L  315. 

ViKues^  the  generic,  likened  to  cities^ 
and  the  specific  to  hotises,  ii.  230. 

Virtuous  Man,  Trbatisb  on  tbb,  Ui. 
506. 

Virtuous  man,  the,  a  common  good 
to  all  men,  iv.  250  ;  he  alone  free, 
iii.  519. 

Visions.     See  Dreams. 

Voice  of  Ood,  explained,  ii.  53. 

Vow,  an  ofiTering  xo  Ood,  U.  344. 

Vow,  the  great,  explained,  iii.  227.  ' 

Wagis  or  A  Haklot,  On  thi^  HL 

249. 
Wages  of  pleasure,  i.  50 ;  of  a  harlot 

not  to  be  brought  ibto  the  sacred 

treasury,  iii  249  ;  of  the  poor  mafi, 

431. 
Walking,  how  attributed  to  God,  iv. 

305. 
War,  hoW  and  when  to  be  ptit  an  end 

to,  iii.  477 :  exemptions  fbm  goin]^ 

to,  in  the  U#,  cotisideirM;  t.  408  ; 

sound  o(  symbolical  ttiMning  of, 

1 473.       ^ 

Wars,  the  oralAary  caurtet  Of,  I  313. 

Wasps,  sWarms  of,  io  fight  toi  the 
pious,  iii.  478 ;  symbolical  meaning 
of,  iv.  282. 

Water,  salt  and  /^esh.  Separated,  i  9. 

Wavering  and  cowardly  people^  re- 
marks on,  iv.  261. 

Wealth,  the  true,  iii.  414. 

Well,  the  heavens  why  likened  to  a, 
n.  301. 
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Wells  dug  by  the  petriarchi,  why 
four  in  number,  u.  295i 

Wheat,  Pharaoh's  vision  of  the  ears 
oA  ii.  474. 

Wicked,  friendship  of  the,  remarks 
on,  iv.  '272. 

Wicked  man,  flight  of  the,  i.  107  ; 
how  he  conceals  himself'  from  God, 
lOtt  ;  where,  114  ;  is  goremed  by  a 
master,  ii.  243  ;  bis  unhappineas, 
271 ;  his  mode  of  life,  400  ;  mhte- 
rmble  life  of  the,  iv.  256  ;  his  hopes 
unstable,  266 ;  unworthy  of  free- 
dom of  speech,  iil  618  ;  cannot  be 
happy,  iv.  224. 

Wicked  men,  conduct  of,  ii  11,  198; 
danger  of  association  with, 'i v.  247. 

Wickednesi^  likened  to  ground  ac- 
cursed, 1 273. 

Widow,  lymbolical  meaning  of,  1. 
870. 

Widow  and  orphan,  the  peculiar  care 
of  the  just  magistrate,  iii.  898. 

Wife,  to  be  subject  to  her  husband, 
iv.  80& 

Wild  beasts^  breaking  in  of^  iii.  476. 

Wild  vine,  symbolical  meaning  of,  i. 
499. 

Window  of  the  ark,  what,  iv.  368. 

Wine,  uoimixed,  its  symbolical  mean- 
ing, L  453. 

Wine  and  strong  drink  forbidden  to 
Aaron  and  the  priesthood,  i.  470. 

Wmter,  why  unknown  in  £gypt,  iii. 
26. 

Wisdom,  three  different  manners  by 
which  it  exists  among  men,  ii.  327. 

Wus  Ham  madi  psmracr  bt  Im- 
iTRUOTioir,  On  tbi^  or  lari  oy 
Abbaham,  ii.  396. 

Wise  man,  the,  why  desirous  of  peace 
and  kbour,  iv.  262 ;  more  difficult 
to  enslaye  than  the  lion,  iii.  61 6  ; 
que»tion  whether  there  is  really 
iuch  a  rhing^  ii.  246. 

Wive%  choosing,  symbolical  meaning 
of,  L  802. 

Wiv«9s  and  concubmes,  ii  162. 


Woman,  symbolical  meaning  of,  i 
120  ;  creation  of,  46, 86 ;  the  cause 
of  the  h\\  of  man,  46  ;  why  styled 
a  building,  iv.  297  ;  said  to  be  only 
an  imperfect  male,  256. 

Women,  why  employed  in  the  prepa- 
ration, of  the  sacred  works  of  the 
tabernacle^  ii.  64;  law  respecting 
those  who  behave  immodestly,  iu. 
346. 

Word,  the  divine,  iv.  392. 

WOBLB,  TbBATISB  Oil  THE  IlTOOB- 
BUPTIBILITY  or  TUB,  iv.  21. 

World,  creation  of  the,  as  described 
by  Moses,  i.  2  ;  why  six  days  were 
occupied  therein,  3 ;  how  the  term 
"  six  days "  is  to  oe  understood, 
63 ;  likened  to  a  great  and  ail-pro- 
ductive plant,  i  -A17 ;  various 
meanings  given  to  the  word,  iv. 
22. 

World,  creation  of  the,  remark  on,  iv. 
269;  the  incorporeal,  atyled  the 
re<uM>n  of  God,  i.  6  ;  love  of  the, 
not  reconcilable  with  the  love  of 
God,iv.  '244. 

Xanthians,  their  noble  resistance  to 
Brutus,  iii.  632. 

Xenophon,  hi*  description  of  an  en- 
tertainment, iv.  18. 

Xerxes,  king  of  Pesia,  his  impiety,  ii. 
366. 

Young  men  and  elders,  how  spoken 

of  by  Moees,  i  602. 
Youth,  indolent,  unhappy  fitte  of,  iv. 

276. 

Zabulon,  the  symbol  of  light,  ii  860. 

Zeno,  fortitude  of,  iii  629. 

ZilUh,  meaimig  of,  i.  318. 

Zllpah,  meaning  of,  ii.  108. 

Zipporah,  wife  of  Moses,  i.  185. 

Zoar,  figurative  meaning  of,  ii.  480. 

Zodiac,  the,  whence  its  name  deriv- 
ed, iii,  864  ;  the  sun  and  moon 
said  to  traverse  it,  864. 
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